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[No. 55] 


HEARINGS OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF 
MILITARY MANPOWER 


House or RepreseNnratives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Uriizarion or Minirary Manpower, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, May 12, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This session this morning opens public hearings of our subcommit- 
tee on the matter of utilization of manpower within the Armed Forces. 

In view of this fact and as a matter of background information for 
the record, I would like to briefly review the circumstances and events 
which led to these hearings. 

This subcommittee is the product of numerous criticisms, congres- 
sional and otherwise, leveled at the Armed Forces over the past few 
years which generally assert that the Armed Forces are guilty of a 
failure to properly utilize the manpower resources available to them 
and therefore these critics urged a general inquiry by the Congress 
into the merits of this assertion. 

The Congress took no formal action in respect to these assertions 
until hearings occurred in connection with the recent extension of the 
Selective Service Act. At that time Chairman Vinson recommended 
and the full House Armed Services Committee, on February 3, 1959, 
concurred in a resolution establishing a subcommittee for the purpose 
of inquiring into the utilization of manpower by the Department of 
Defense. 

The resolution, approved by the committee, reads as follows: 

Resolved, That there be appointed a special subcommittee to study the utiliza- 
tion of manpower in the Department of Defense, the size and membership of 
said committee to be determined by the chairman of the full committee. The 
members to be chosen from the majority shall be selected by the chairman and 
those from the minority shall be appointed by the chairman upon the recom- 
mendation of the ranking minority member of the full committee: Be it further 

Resolved, That said subcommittee shall have jurisdiction to make inquiry of 
all phases of defense manpower utilization, including but not limited to, military 
and civilian personnel, tables of organization, the utilization of technically 
trained personnel in technical positions, the extent to which military personnel 
are assigned to civilian-type duties, the utilization of military personnel to pro- 
vide personal services to other military personnel, a determination as to whether 
additional combat organizations may be created by more efficient utilization and 
without increasing the total strength of the military forces, and such other mat- 
ters as may be pertinent to any of the foregoing: Be it further 

Resolved, That the subcommittee shall meet at such times as may be desig- 
nated by the chairman thereof: Be it further 

Resolved, That upon the completion of its study and the filing of a report to 
the full committee, said subcommittee shall be dissolved. 
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As is evident from the resolution, the charter of our subcommittee 
is indeed extremely broad and can therefore conceivably extend to 
any problem area in connection with manpower utilization in the 
Department of Defense to which our subcommittee may direct its 
attention, 

However, because of its broad scope, I believe our subcommittee 
would be well advised to consider for a moment certain obvious re- 
strictions on the scope of our inquiries not contained in our charter 
but indicated by the subject matter of our inquiry. 

The first, and perhaps most apparent, is the question of congres- 
sional jurisdiction. Under the committee system in Congress primary 
responsibility for congressional action in respect to civil employment 
within the Federal Government. rests with the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee under the able direction of the Honorable Tom 
Murray, of Tennessee. That committee includes within its organiza- 
tional framework a subcommittee primarily concerned with the ques- 
tion of utilization of civilian manpower within the Federal Govern- 
ment. That subcommittee, headed by Congressman Jim Davis, is 
doing a fine job, and I therefore have had our staff counsel consult 
With staff counsel of Mr. Davis’ subcommittee to insure close liaison 
between our committees to preclude any possible question of duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Tn this connection it would be well to quote Mr. Murray in a letter 
on the subject dated March 6, 1959, and addressed to Chairman Vin- 
son in which he says: 

The establishment in your committee of a manpower subcommittee to look 
into the military personnel areas as we have been doing and are planning to 
continue to do for civilian personnel should serve not only to supplement our 
work but actually to complete the total manpower picture in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In that way our committees together make for a more effective 
utilization of our total manpower resources and strive for a more economical 
Government. A cardinal principle of our subcommittee all along has been to 
eliminate nonessential work and unnecessary positions and thereby strengthen 
our defense effort, not to weaken it. Our Nation cannot continue to afford the 
luxury of ineffective and wasteful use of our manpower. 

Another somewhat evident restriction is the fact that we are about 
to delve into a most complex problem of tremendous dimensions. 
Therefore, recognizing our limitations as to time and knowledge in 
the field, it is apparent that a general shotgun approach to the prob- 
lem without a deliberately chartered course of inquiry will result in 
nothing but confusion and frustration. 

Thus, for example, we cannot automatically indict the Armed 
Forces for failure to assign an individual draftee with a chemistry 
background to research and development until we weigh the multi- 
tude of other considerations which may perhaps have resulted in 
his assignment to the infantry. 

In other words, we cannot permit ourselves to become so con- 
cerned with individual examples of apparent inefficient manpower 
administration so as to ni Se lose sight of the manifold prob- 


lem of the military departments in connection with constantly chang- 
ing overall military requirements and the utilization of avaiable 
manpower resources. 

As a consequence of the foregoing our subcommittee, in a prelim- 
inary organizational meeting, agreed to seek the views and recom- 
mendations of every Member of Congress on this subject. 


—— 
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Accordingly each Member of Congress has received a written in- 
vitation to appear before this subcommittee to assist in our delibera- 
tions. 

Many Members of Congress have responded to this invitation and 
have expressed their approval of this initial effort by the subcommit- 
tee. Some of these Members have requested an opportunity to sub- 
mit a statement for the record. These requests will, of course, be 
honored, and all these requests will be included as a part of the record 
of the hearing. 

On the other hand, a number of Members have requested an op- 
portunity to appear personally before our subcommittee and it is 
therefore our intention, this morning, to entertain the recommenda- 
tions and views of these Members. 

The first witness scheduled to appear will be our colleague on 
the full committee, the Honorable Charles Bennett of Florida. 

Mr. Bennett, would you come around ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify before you today on the need for a full investigation by your 
committee on the extent to which dual staffing is practiced within the 
Department of Defense and the extent to which this practice should 
be reduced or eliminated in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

[ take it that the bill which I have introduced, H.R. 4326, would 
be a proper vehicle for such a study, in view of the fact that it has 
been referred to the House Armed Services Committee as distin- 
guished from the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Where dual staffing exists, two individuals, one military, the other 
civilian, carry out the same responsibility which could be carried 
out by either alone. I have heard that there are sometimes even three 
people assigned to a one-man responsibility—a civilian, an officer, 
and an enlisted man. 

This general problem will always confront us, because the Nation 
will never permit the Department to be completely military run, and 
military science makes complete civilian staffing impossible. One 
important result of the inefficient division of responsibility between 
military and civilian personnel is dual staffing. 

The Hoover Commission found duplicate military-civilian person- 
nel in 16,000 defense support assignments, representing an unnec- 
essary payroll cost of $110 million annually. To carry out Hoover 
Commission recommendations for eliminating this wasteful and in- 
efficient practice, I introduced H.R. 8091 on June 13, 1957, and _re- 
introduced this proposal in the present Congress as H.R. 4326. The 
best solution to the confusion, inefficiency, and waste resulting from 
duplicate staffing is for the Secretary of Defense clearly to delineate 
the jobs which should be filled by military officers from those which 
should be filled by civilians. 

My bill authorizes and directs such delineation and specifies criteria 
upon which this delineation should be based. According to the cri- 
terial in the bill, civilians would be employed in positions which re- 
quire skills which are usual to the civilian economy, in which con- 
tinuity of management and experience can be more readily provided 
by civilians, and which do not require the exercise of military com- 
mand over tactical forces. Military personnel would be given as- 
signments in combat-related support activities, and in organizations 
immediately in support of operational forces exposed to potential 
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enemy action, and in supplier-related support activities necessary for 
the training of officers for combat-related support, and in those ac 
tivities which are necessar v to provide military experience to supplier- r- 
related support. 

Besides directing the delineation necessary for preventing waste- 
ful dual staffing, H.R. 4326 provides other means for making military 
and civilian personnel more effective in their respective spheres of de 
fense support activities. It directs the Secretary to provide longer 
assignments for military personnel in support activities, to improve 
the career outlook for officers given such assignments, to confine the 
rotation of military personel in such positions to specialized support 
areas, and to discontinue the assignment of tactical officers to posi- 
tions in these support activities for reasons of rotational convenience. 

To make civilians more effective in their sphere, the bill directs the 
Secretary to provide civilians the same career development and pro- 
motion opportunities which are provided military personnel. The 
Secretary would set up a civilian management personnel reserve for 
quick expansion in times of emergency. 

Our full committee has now received the two departmental reports 
on this bill which is requested. The Department of Defense report 
(Apr. 22,1959) is negative, contending: 

* * * FR. 4326 is unnecessary * * * because the matters referred to * * * 
have been or are being dealt with administratively. 

However, the report of a more detached observer, the Comptroller 
General (Mar. 31, 1959), s: LYS: 

The Department of Defense has been active at various times in the field of 
dual staffing. * * * While some progress has been made in eliminating dual 
staffing, we feel that the enactment of the proposed legislation would require 
stronger emphasis in this field and induce further progress. 

Furthermore, in House Report 2512 (August 7, 1958), the Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utilization of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee said (p. 32): 

In view of the fact that there are 30,599 military personnel included in the 
total of 104,638 persons engaged in financial management functions of the three 
military services at June 30, 1957, the subcommittee is of the opinion that a 
current study of dual supervision that might exist in the financial management 
area of the military services will be equally productive in uncovering dual staffing 
that should be eliminated. Reports received from one of the military services, 
which includes the entire statistical function within its comptroller organization, 
indicated that a high percent of military personnel are engaged in this function 
which the subcommittee feels should be performed primarily by civilian per- 
sonnel. The subcommittee believes that a study of dual supervision of statistical 
personnel, wherever they may be included in the organization, would also be 
productive in bringing about better utilization of manpower. 

These statements indicate that while some progress has been made 
there still remains much to be done; and when this fact is considered 
with the self-satisfied report from the Department of Defense, it is 
obvious that legislation is needed to bring the needed results. This 
committee alone can make the decision for what is needed. For rea- 
sons best known to itself, the Manpower Subcommittee of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee felt that it was not in a good posi- 
tion to make a full investigation into this question. 

Perhaps it felt that it was beyond its jurisdiction to delve into a 
matter which is so closely related to the military preparedness and 
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defense of our country, and that this is more within the experience 
and competence of our committee. 

The Comptroller General apparently feels that GAO has gone into 
this question as much as it can and that it has done all it can toward 
eliminating dual staffing. There, therefore, remains no group or 
organization which can effectively investigate this matter and induce 
remedial action except your subcommittee, which is an arm of the 
committee which has primary responsibility and authority over 
Defense Department legislation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I hope your committee will thor- 
oughly investigate the extent to which dual staffing is still practiced 
and what, if anything, should be done about it. If your committee 
does not carry out this important responsibility, no one else will. 

It seems to me that the bill which I have introduced would be a 
proper vehicle for bringing about the corrections needed. 

Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to express 
these views. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. This is a good statement and 
deals with specific points, and I think it will call for the attention 
of the committee, and I am certain it will review the report which 
the seit ages submitted on your bill and also the report which the 
Comptroller General submitted, and it will be one of the areas of 
investigation of the committee. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. The only question I raise here for my good friend, 
Mr. Bennett, is that the statement is a generalization of the problem. 

Would you have any very specific area’ You talk about the du- 
plication in the finance division, or the comptroller divisions of the 
Defense Department. 

Do you have anything specific in that particular area, rather than 
a generalization ? Because the whole thing is generalization insofar 
as this problem is concerned. 

I think what we have to get down to are specific facts—and I know 


you realize it because of the great attention you paid to this, on the 


full committee. 

Do you have some very specific points that you would want to 
inject in here? 

Mr. Bennerr. I realize with my colleague that an examination of 
specific points is helpful in coming to a general conclusion as to what 
should be done. 

‘Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Bennerr. The bill which I have introduced is general in 
nature. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Bennerr. And in my opinion, it should not be made specific 
in enactment. 

The backup material as to the specifications that have so far been 
discovered in this field are available in the records of the Hoover 
Commission and are available in the studies which have so far been 
made by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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I feel that your committee would not wish to give the length of 
time which those reports would require if I were to orally say every- 
thing in those reports. 

Furthermore, I would like to point out that no Member of Con- 
gress has a staff sufficient to make this sort of study of himself, or 
through his own facilities. 

That is the reason why I introduced the bill and asked Congress 
through this committee and what staff might be assigned by Congress, 
to this committee, to make the sort of modern, up to date study which 
should be made. 

I wish to point out that the Hoover Commission reports are several 
years old at this point and undoubtedly substantial corrections have 
occurred. But the Comptroller General has found despite those sub- 
stantial corrections, there is a great need for current and future ac- 
tivity in this field of eliminating dual staffing. 

Mr. Becker. Well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. What I am getting at here—I think every Member of 
Congress has been burdened with the same problem of receiving let- 
ters and interviewing constituents who have been drafted or enlisted 
into the Armed Forces, but particularly those who have been drafted 
under the 2-year program, of complaining that they are college grad- 
uates and they had had special training in college, and why aren’t 
their skills utilized in the military service rather than putting them 
in a combat unit or digging a latrine somewhere or doing kitchen 
police or something of that nature—why aren’t their skills properly 
utilized. I think we find that in that particular field it has been my 
experience we have to have a certain number of combat men and men 
doing these other things and we can’t utilize all these skills, particu- 
larly in a 2-year period. 

Now it has been proven unwise at times. That is the reason I was 
asking these specific questions. 

Mr. Bexnerr. I would like to inject at this point that IT would sus- 
pect that this committee in its studies would find most of the waste to 
the Government which would be eliminated by the passage of the bill 
which I have introduced, would lie in the high income brackets of 
both civilian and military, rather than in the latrine duty, orderly 
duty type of activity. 

Mr. Becker. I think you are quite right. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. I would like to ask Mr. Bennett a couple of ques- 
tions along the same line as Congressman Becker. I am a little baf- 
fled exactly about what you mean by this dual staffing. I still don’t 
quite understand it. And I was hoping that we might have some spe- 
cific instances. 

You say what you are talking about is where two or sometimes 
three people carry on a one-man responsibility. 

Now I take it by that you are not referring to an office, let’s say, in 
which there might be one officer, one civilian and one enlisted man, 
where you have three people exercising a particular function. 
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Mr. Bennetr. Well, if they were all exercising the same function, 
the criticism would be leveled at them. If they were actually doing 
different things, like preparing for a decision on a higher level, then 
[ would say that it was not duplicate or triplicate stafling. 

Mr. Srrarron. In other words, a one-man responsibility : By that 
you would mean where there is a specific assignment and you are re- 
ferring then to cases where you actually have three individuals who 
are doing precisely the same thing. Is that right ? 

Mr. Bennerr. | think it is much more often that it is 2 than 3. 

An illustration of the type of thing which I am talking about, with- 
out being specific and saying this is a place where it still exists because 
I am not sure it still exists—this the committee will have to find out, 
because I haven’t the staff to find out. An illustration of this type of 
thing would be in the O. & R. shops, that is the overhaul and repair 
shops i in the U.S. Navy, where thousands, many thousands, of civilian 
employees are involved and where highly paid, able technicians on a 
high level of attainment professionally ‘make certain decisions with 
regard to what is to be done within those very large installations, 
which T hope will continue as a part of our national defense. 

There are also high level Navy officers in such establishments, and 
lower ranking n: aval officers, who make similar decisions. 

If the decisions are decisions made as a result of information 
brought forward by the civilians and these officers make their de- 
cisions on the basis of accumulated information, it might be a proper 
function in a particular instance, that this be done. If on the other 
hand, the civilian official makes a decision which is basically just re- 
peated by the uniform-wearing Navy employee, then obviously it is a 
waste. 

If the basic decision is made by somebody and just passed on to 
somebody else for his signature, this is obviously a waste of very highly 
paid and very efficient and able personnel. That is one illustration. 

The illustration from my testimony dealt with the field of finance. 
Indications of things of this type w ould be where contracts would be 
subject to interpre tation by certain civilian technicians—maybe law- 
vers, maybe accountants. Similar decisions, if not identical decisions, 
would be made upon the same contracts and the same financial arrange- 
ments by people who wear the uniform of the U.S. Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or whatever it may be. 

If, in fact, the man who wears the braid is merely deciding to add 
his signature to something without doing any substantial amount of 
work, himself, then obviously there is a good deal of repetition in the 
activity. 

It would depend in each individual case whether there was a waste 
or not. 

And this is certainly something that a piece of legislation could not 
be particular about. It would have to be general in nature in order 
to be productive of sufficient flexibility to accomplish the ends, with- 
out stifling the activity of the Department. 

Mr. Srrarron. Tam just a litile bit disturbed about the reference 
that you have here in your statement to the areas in which military 
personnel would be employed as over against civilians. There seems 
to be an indication—perhaps you didn’t intend—that the military 
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would be out on the frontlines and anything back out of immediate 
contact with an enemy or a potential enemy would be civilian. 

I wondered, for example, whether you were taking the position that 
the top level military staff functions which might by: 2 performed even 
in the Pentagon should be confined to civilians. 

I have had some experience in that kind of thing, where you will 
have an officer in charge of an office and you will have, let’s say, one or 
two civilian analysts who are specialists in a particular area or a 
particular type of information and you may even have a couple of 
enlisted men running around putting pins in maps or what have you. 

You woudn’t suggest that this would be an improper utilization of 
military personnel, to bring somebody in from Korea or Germany for 
2 or 3 years and put him on the German desk of the intelligence sec- 
tion to exercise the top level responsibility with the assistance of the 
civilian analyst that is assigned to that office, would you ? 

Mr. Bennerr. You illustrate very well why I think it would be 
horrible mistake to be very particular in writing this legislation, oe 
cause obviously in some circumstances this might be a thing which 
should be done. 

The language of the bill which I have introduced and the language 
of my statement are not subject to, as far as I know, any ¢ riticism as 
to withdrawing from the military functions which are basically mili- 
tary. Because as a matter of fact, it is very clear from the language 
of the bill and my statement that all kinds of supplier and support 
activity are allowed, to say nothing of the things which you referred 
to which in my opinion are as you described it essentially military in 
nature. I don’t see anything, supplier or support, involved in what 
you referred to. Iam not saying vou could not hire a civilian to assist 
vou in it, but I certainly don’t think it is out ef the ordinary functions 
of the military to perform that. 

So I would think that the sort of thing vou described would be a very 
proper military function, and I think my colleagues lean over back- 
ward to be sure that things are construed to be military, but actually 
it leaves a tremendous flexibility in this field. It actually charts a 
course and lays down general principles the objective of which is not 
to rearrange the military or to rearrange the civilian activity but to 
eliminate duplication. 

And I may say that the choice of words is not my choice of words, 
essentially, but the choice of words of the Hoover Commission which 
originally ‘drafted this legislation. And they did it with the study 
which was given with military leasers. 

Mr. Srrarron. I had in mind, for example, the sentence on the 
top of page 3, W here you propose or your bill proposes to discon- 
tinue the assignment of tactical officers to positions in the support 
activity-—— 

Mr. Bennerr. Are you referring to the bill now or my statement? 

Mr. Srrarron. This is page 3 of your statement, which in turn re- 
fers to your bill. 

Mr. Bennerr. Page 3. And what is the- 

Mr. Srrarron. At the top of page 3, you say “and to discontinue 
the assignment of tactical officers to positions in the support activities 
for reasons of rotational convenience.” 
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Now, what I am afraid you are suggesting is that if somebody is 
a good naval officer, that he can’t expect to come back to W ashington 
and puts in, let’s say, a couple of years in the Office of Nav al Opera- 
tions, the Chief of Naval Operations? Or are you—— 

Mr. Bennerr. You consider that nonmilitary / 

Mr. Srrarron. Pardon me? 

Mr. Bennerr. You consider that nonmilitary ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, I am trying to find out what you mean by 
support activities. I gathered by your answer previously—— 

Mr. Bennerr. I don’t consider that support activity. I consider 
that a direct military obligation. 

Mr. Srrarroy. TF gathered from your previous answer, in other 
words, that you had said it would be all right to come back to Wash- 
ington to be assigned to ONI or CNO, but it wouldn't be a good 
idea to come back here and let’s say get a couple of years duty with 
MATS or something of that kind. Is that your distinction ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. No. Again, I think I have illustrated, my dear 
colleague, the fact that this language can’t be and should not be tied 
down to specifies so tightly. If you do that, you are going to create 
a legislative history which is going to be rather hard to live with. 

This legislation sets up objectives “and the heart of it is to eliminate 
duplication. Flexibility is allowed in the Department to arrive at 
these things. If we attempted in this piece of legislation to be specific 
in this, I think we would be making a grave error. 

This merely says that that is one of the things that should be con- 
sidered and should be an objective to accomplish the basic objective, 
of eliminating dual staffing. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am sympathetic with the objective. I was just 
afraid that the language might goa little bit too far to impede normal 
rotation. I mean everybody can’t spend all of his time at sea and 
he can’t spend all of his time in the front lines. And there has to 
be some kind of rotation in order ; 

Mr. Bennett. This does not eliminate all rotation. It doesn’t elim- 
inate all desk job rotation at all. 

Mr. Srratrron. It might make it a little tougher. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, I would certainly say that I have no pride of 
authorship that would exclude improvement in this legislation. My 
objective is purely to get rid of waste. As a matter of fact, I think 
the departments are as anxious or more anxious—at least as anxious 
as we are to get rid of waste because they don’t want to have waste. 
But sometimes they find themselves tied up in the way in which the 
things have been done and what they think Congress by its previous 
laws has required. And this law if enacted would give them a degree 
of flexibility and point a finger in a direction in which they, I am sure, 
wish to go as much as we do and would allow some savings in money 
which could be turned into missiles and turned into Polarises and we 
would start getting a little more defense and a little less waste. 

Mr. Srrarron. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennerr. Any more questions ? 

Mr. Kowarskt. Yes. May I ask one question ? 

I wonder if this is not the objective of your bill: In the normal kind 
of command at each echelon you have one individual who is delegated 
responsibility and authority. In dual staffing, are you not talking 
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about a chain of command which at each echelon you have two or 


more people performing that function ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is quite right. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. And you want to bring back the normal chain of 
command ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think all of us have military experience and most 
of us have had experience on staffs. I don’t think any of us would 
say that we have not seen a good number of times when the decisions 
which we had to make were really basically made already before they 
came to us and maybe sometimes we were not particularly occupied 
at that particular time and we were having decisions pretty well made 
for us before they came up, or maybe we were working making them 
before somebody else passed on them in a casual manner. 

Mr. Price. I will have to say, Mr. Bennett, when I was in the Army 
they didn’t have corporals on the staff, so I didn’t have experience. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Has the gentleman any idea or suggestions to make on 
how to approach this problem, to ascertain where such conditions of 
overlapping and duplication exist? What are your ideas on that? 
This is a big service. You have the Department of the Army, and the 
Navy and Air Force, and Marine Corps. No doubt there is consider- 
able—no doubt there is some overlapping and duplication. But just 
how are you going to dig it out? You may occasionally run across 
specific instances. It will take a comprehensive survey, in my opinion. 

Mr. Bennert. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gavin. What is your approach to it?) How do you think it 
should be approached ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I am glad we don’t live in a dictatorship. But 
you have asked me what I would do about it. First of all, I would 
pass a law like this, and then I would execute by the process of re- 
quiring subordinates to report to me along certain guidelines which 
were set out in this legislation. Then I would check to see whether 
they were in fact reporting to me thoroughly enough on the things 
that could be eliminated and combined. 

Then after al] this was done, I would set about to create a more 
efficient organization. And being kindly disposed, as you are and as 
I hope I am, I would try to make the impact upon this as little hurt- 
ful upon individuals as possible, by the process of using normal attri- 
tion within the Department of Defense to take care of what jobs are 
eliminated as much as could be done. This has been done before, 
when we have had curtailments in the Department of Defense. This 
does not mean, therefore, that large numbers of people would be 
immediately discharged. 

The natural attrition within the Department of Defense could be 
helpful in lessening the impact upon individuals. But it would mean 
that more people would be doing a heavier job. 

It doesn’t mean that anybody in the Department of Defense right 
now is actually a slacker. It means that the system which we have has 
led to the fact that there is duplication, which an individual can’t 
eliminate. 

It doesn’t do a man any good particularly to do all the work that 
somebody else has done just because he has to do it, too. 
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So therefore, there are cases in the Department where the work is 
actually being done by one or the other of two people that are doing 
the staff work. Some people are not as busy as they might be. We 
cant afford than in 1959, 

Mr. Price. Thank you. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. First of all, 1 want to thank the gentleman for his 
statement. As usual, it is thorough, and talented as everything that 
the gentleman from Florida does. 

I would like to cite a situation that I have just become familiar with 
and haven't thoroughly explored as yet to see if a situation such as 
the one that I will describe is not what the gentleman means by dual 
stafling. 

In the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy there is a depart- 
ment which determines which materials are acceptable in a naval con- 
struction program. 

It so happens that we have military men that make these decisions 
and deciding what shall go into naval guidance and specifications. 
We have a civilian staff. In addition to that, there is a nationally 
recognized testing firm employed by the contractors in carrying on 
their business. And in addition to that, there is the Bureau of Stand- 
ards testing program, And then the Navy itself has a materials test- 
ing program, 

Now, L would judge that the gentleman would favor setting down 
the requirements and criteria for materials which would go into a 
naval construction program and then allowing an agency such as the 
Department of Commerce Bureau of Standards to , specify whether 
or not those standards are met, in which case they should be auto- 
matically placed in naval guides and specifications. 

We have five agencies dealing with the same problem. Is that 
something 

Mr. Bennett. This is illustrative of the sort of thing which I 
would like to see accomplished under this legislation. 

I do hope, however, we don’t become wedded in our hearing here 
to any specific spot. 

Because if we did, all the Navy or any other agency would have 
to do is just run in and make some counter observations about this 
particular spot. After all, this has been investigated by the GAOQ— 
I mean by the Comptroller General and by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and by the Hoover Commission, and they have 
found thousands of jobs duplicate staffing and the fact that they 
might counteract two or three that we might find here in a hearing 
would be—we don’t want to get ourselves in that kind of a cul de sac. 
Because, after all, this legislation does not require the abolition of 
any specific job. It merely points out an objective and certain guide- 
lines to bring it about. 

Mr. Gusser. That is right. 

Mr. Bennett. I would have in mind that after the legislation was 
enacted that the Department would undoubtedly report to this com- 
mittee—our staff al what members of the committee that could would 
study the report and see whether they were doing a good job and 
whether further changes would be needed, and they would report 
the necessity, if any, for further legislation. 
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Mr. Guprser. I would agree with the gentleman that any legisla- 
tion recommended by this committee would be very definitely general 
in nature. In fact,'the chairman has stated that he does not intend 
to employ the shotgun approach 

But after the general objectives are set down, for example, as 
they are set down in your bill, wouldn’t the gentleman consider | 
a good idea to give some thought and possibly recommend the ex- 
pansion of the General Accounting Office 

(Mr. Bennett nods. ) 

Mr. Gursrr. Or perhaps the statf of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, so that there would be enough manpower and enough personnel 
that these men could drop in on any department unannounced at 
any moment and ascertain whether or not these objectives were being 
lived up to. 

(Mr. Bennett nods. ) 

Mr. Gupser. To me that would have this effect. 

Just as the possibility of an audit makes the man honest in the 
filme of his income tax return, I think some of these departments 
might think a little more about dual staffing if there was the possi- 
bility that the staff of GAO would drop in unannounced and say 
“What is this man doing and what is that man doing and why 
are they both here?” 

That would be a means of implementing the objectives in your bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the report we will file will give some 
consideration to that thought and will explore it further. 

Mr. Price. We will give consideration to every recommendation 
made during the course of the hearings. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. We want to do a thorough job on it. We are starting 
very slowly and cautiously, getting the complaints and ideas and all 
the recommendations into one area, so that we can give thorough 
study on it. 

Mr. Coneian. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pricer. Yes. 

Mr. Conenan. First of all, I should like to congratulate the gen- 
tleman for a most helpful statement. 

I am concerned, however, about one area that T was thinking about, 
using a little test of mine, “Who tests the testers ?”—I am thinking of 
parallel lines of activity associated with the service. 

For example, say in the legal end of it. And you mentioned this. 
In my experience, | know that there are civilian legal advisers, but 
within the structure of the military itself there are no doubt lawyers 
who are in uniform. 

Now, it seems to me that there is a perfectly valid reason for having 
this type of more or less consultative legal arrangement, in this 
specific case, and it occurs to me there might be other similar types 
of civilian-military relationships. 

[am wondering if—could you tell me if the purpose of your bill 
is to in any way interrupt that type of relationship, as you understand 
it to exist ? 

Mr. Bennett. It certainly wouldn't interrupt any of that type of 
activity which the Department of Defense would exclude itd be 


helpful to continue. And I think that in the field of legal activity 
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there certainly is a field where you could not expect military lawyers 
to give an adequate answer on certain things. Things relative, for 
instance, to the locale of Jaw, I mean to something as to property 
rights, for instance, where there are different ways that land descends 
and different criteria as to how deeds shall be executed, et cetera. 

So there would certainly have to be local lawyers consulted with 
regard to that. And no lawyer in the armed services could be ex- 
pected to know all the laws of all sections of our country, with regard 
to that, or even with regard to probate. 

[ would like to make one observation here. I think those of us 
who were in the military service and had that opportunity will say 
that probably one of the saddest things about the military is the 
frustration of having to do things in a way you don’t feel they should 
be done, but having no possibility of changing them yourself. 

Maybe I haven't expressed that just right——— 

Mr. ComeLtan. You made yourself clear. 

Mr. Bennerr. But the point is a great niany people who have to 
make these decisions, who would just love to eliminate the waste. 
There would be two guys here right next door to each other, realizing 
that they were wasting, that one of them was being wasted, their time 
was being wasted. And they would just love to change it. They 
would just be very anxious to change it, in their patriotism and their 
desire to save money to the taxpayers and all this, but they have 
no vehicle to change it. There is no possibility that their suggestion 
would get anywhere or to receive any consideration. As a matter 
of fact, if they made a suggestion to change it, regrettably in the 
way in which the military has been for many years, they would prob- 
abily wind up having some negative report in their efficiency rating. 

They would probably be hurt by it. Because regrettably the mil- 
tary has never been able to throw off the fact that you advance more 
because you do do right. And this frustration is a very serious frus- 
tration in the armed services. Nobody likes it. Everybody would 
like to get rid of it. 

This legislation, in that narrow little field of dual staffing, would 
encourage people to find a vehicle to eliminate frustration in the field 
of dual staffing, and that alone. It won't eliminate the other kind of 
frustration we have. Like, for instance, having to get rid of tons 
of supplies by a certain time or something like this, or making some 
kind of an accounting which somebody thinks the law of the land 
requires them, to have it done a certain way, so we find things being 
dumped at sea or being declared surplus which are not surplus. All 
these horrible wastes are not because they are evil men. It is because 
of the system. It is just hard to eliminate this aspect of frustration 
within the military. 

Now, in the narrow field of dual staffing, this legislation will inject 
the flow of flexibility and opportunity to eliminate some of that frus- 
tration in this narrow field. It won't solve all the frustrations in 
the military, but in this narrow field it will make it easier for a man 
to report where there is waste. In fact he will have some pressure 
on him to report where dual staffing can be eliminated. Actually most 
people will be very happy about it. They won't be unhappy. They 
will be happy about it. 
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Mr. Coneran. Iam kind of disturbed to hear this because I thought 
there was some kind of an internal audit in the military. Don’t they 
have an Inspector General or something like that / 

Mr. Bennerr. They have an Inspector General. But who reports 
to the Inspector General / 

Mr. Coneran. Now we are getting down to it. Who does the In- 
spector General report to / 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, the Inspector General will report through 
channels even to the President as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Price. T would say they have many systems. We have to go 
in to see how efficient they are. But there are all sorts of fiscal controls 
within the services. 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, that is right. I don’t want to run down the 
Inspector General at all, because I think the Inspector General does 
an excellent job. But you have to put yourself in the place of people 
who are doing this reporting. These people after numerous times 
reporting things to people and being told “Well, it would be better 
if you just kept your mouth shut.” finally get tired, and they create 
callouses over their reporting feelings, and they just don’t do any- 
thing about it, because it doesn’t lead anywhere. It just gets people 
disturbed and frustrated and they get the impression that maybe they 
are impeding the national defense. If they really were convinced 
that their reporting was going to help the national defense, I think 
most of them would go ahead and report anyway. But eventually 
people get so tired of reporting and realizing that nothing is occurring, 
that they just give up. 

In this narrow little field of dual staffing, this bill I think will make 
people feel less frustrated and will be more encouraged to report and 
try to get the thing on a better streamlined basis. That is what the 
bill is for. 

Mr. ConenAn. As the gentleman can gather, I am very sympathetic 
with the objectives of the bill. But there is this area that bothers me. 

It. seems to me—and I go back to it. There is decisionmaking that 
has to take place that involves kind of a professional consultation. 
Now, those of you who are lawyers know that lawyers can be very fine 
lawyers and they won’t always agree. 

Now, what about the probabilities of disagreement? Who takes 
the decision and how do you hold them accountable? These seem to 
me to be areas where there could be legitimate cross-checking. Because 
someone has to take the decision eventually and they are subject to 
criticism the minute they take the decision. 

Mr. Bennetr. Of course, this is one of the reasons that we have 
frustration. The idea, well to make any change is going to upset 
the apple cart, and we have been running pretty well as it is. We have 
won most of our wars and therefore we might as well not change. 

All this bill does is to say that where there is waste and inefficiency 
and where it can be done by one person, to let one person do it. It 
doesn’t pick out a particular spot and say you shan’t have two people 
at that spot. It allows the Department of Defense to do this and 
requires them to report to Congress on what they have done in this 
field. Then we will see whether it has been helpful or not. 

In other words, we are not putting the heavy hand of the law on 
them and saying, “You must abolish everybody where there are 
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parallel positions.” It doesn’t say that at all. It merely gives guide- 
lines. 

Mr. Price. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. You made 
a fine witness. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. The next witness will be our colleague from the full 
committee and also our colleague Gn the subcommittee, the Honorable 
Frank Kowalski of Connecticut. 

Mr. Kowalski, will you take the witness stand. 

Mr. Kowauski. Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee, I consider myself highly privileged 
to have this opportunity to submit for your consideration a statement 
outlining some of my views on the subject of utilization of military 
manpower. 

As this special subcommittee begins its study, I think that we could 
set our investigation in proper perspective if we first give some serious 
thought to the member of the military services as a free American— 
a citizen, with all the rights and privileges of citizenship guaranteed 
to him by our Constitution and our laws; a free man, who either by 
enlistment or by the draft process has accepted military service to 
help defend his country: and, above all, as a human being with his 
own personality and his own human dignity. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski, the Chair identified you as a Member of 
Congress and as a member of the committee. But would you give us 
some of your background? 

Mr. Kowatsxr. Yes, sir. I enlisted after high school as a soldier. 
I was appointed to West Point from the Army, completed the Mili- 
tary Academy course, and was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the infantry in 1930. 

I remained on active duty as a Regular Army officer, retiring as a 
colonel July 31, 1958. 

Mr. Price. How many years of military service did you have? 

Mr. Kowaskt. I have had a total of 33 years, sir. 

Mr. Price. You are a graduate of West Point ? 

Mr. Kowarskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Are you not also a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. Do you have any other degrees that we can put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Kowatrskt. I am an M.S. from M.I.T., and I also attended 
Columbia University, studying international relations. 

Mr. Conran. Weren’t you also in charge of the Management 
School ¢ 

Mr. Kowatskt. I was also Commandant of the Command and Man- 
agement School, an executive course for senior colonels, generals, and 
senior civilians. 

Incidentally, many of the points I shall bring out in this statement 
have been very thoroughly discussed by the Command and Manage- 
ment. School by military men who are deeply concerned about these 
problems. 
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Mr. Conexan. Did you have anything to do with the Government of 
Japan, in the occupation ¢ 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, sir; I was Deputy Chief of Military Govern- 
ment in Japan, for 214 years, and was Chief of Staff of the Advisory 
Group, or the American Advisory Group, of the J apanese Army. 

Mr. Price. When did you leave the military service, Mr. Kowalski? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Price. When did you leave the military service ? 

Mr. Kowauski. July 31,1958. 

Mr. Price. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Chairman, I for one, decry the 
evergrowing tendency in the services to forget that it is men and 
not cold statistical units who make up the defense forces of our Nation. 
I think they should be thought of as men, referred to as men—not as 
“bodies” and “spaces.” 

Part of the blame for the situation which we are now undertaking 
to study results, I think, from the cold impersonality with which the 
individual enlisted men is regarded in some quarters. 

It is not a “body” which stands guard in the tension of Berlin, or 
mans a late watch aboard ship in an icy sea, or patrols an outpost 
in Korea—but instead it is somebody’s son, somebody’s brother, some- 
body’s husband or sweetheart, a man who loves and is loved, a man 
who has the right to be regarded as, and treated as, a man. 

The man in the armed services must be not only trained in the skills 
of modern warfare; he must also have a belief in ‘his cause and a pride 
in his service. He will function best if he knows that his job counts 
in the overall picture, that his role in the defense of America, however 
small it may be, is a real one. 

We talk of the intangible called morale and like to feel that Amer- 
ican servicemen have it in high degree. But what heppens to morale 
when some members of the services are treated as lac keys and assigned 
to lackeys’ tasks? What happens to respect for a service when men 

carefully and expensively trained in special skills are assigned to be 
waiters in the Pentagon? What happens to a free Amnerten an boy's 
pride in himself when he is ordered to be a babysitter in a commissary 4 

If we must have the military draft in order to maintain our defense 
forces at the proper level, then we should see to it that the men 
drafted are used for military purposes, to help bulwark the defenses 
of our country, not to serve as flunkies or laundry boys or maid- 
servants. 

I am not opposing KP and I realize that there are distasteful jobs 
which have to be done in each service (I have done them as an enlisted 
man myself), but I do say we should not condone the assignment of 
men, with or without authorization, to servant status, or to house- 
keeping duties, 

I suggest that as we proceed with our study each of us keep in mind 
this question: If my son were drafted into military service, would 
I want this for him? 

From this perspective, this special subcommittee can look at the 
entire manpower utilization picture—not limiting ourselves necessarily 
to general and specific misuses of available manpower, but considering 
also a positive, constructive program for better use of the available 
manpower potential. 
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ne field which I believe we can explore profitably is the ratio of 
combat troops to total troop strength. We will be both helping the 
military services and strengthening our national defenses if we can 
propose concrete steps whereby the services can make better use of 
the manpower now on hand. 

The broad question we are undertaking to explore is this: Cannot 
our armed services devote a much greater percentage of their men 
to combat assignments than they are now doing ¢ 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remind the subcommittee of the 
importance of the task we are now undertaking. The men and women 
of the military services, both officers and enlisted men, will be watch- 
ing our progress with great interest. The American public will be 
watching also. 

Many oflicers, including some of very high rank, have expressed to 
me the hope that our deliberations will result in a program to improve 
manpower use and eliminate abuses which they say freely now exist. 
A number of them have suggested possible fields of inquiry to me, 

In the preparation of this statement, I am happy to inform the 
subcommittee, L have had the assistance and advice of a fellow grad- 
uate of West Point who now holds a ligh position in the Army. 

[ am sure that all of you have been concerned by the steady, pro- 
gressive reduction in the strength of our active military forces over 
the past 5 years, and especially ‘the reductions in the number of Army 
divisions and the cutbacks in the strength of Marine divisions. 

Actually, the number of active Army divisions fails adequately to 
reflect the decline in our military strength, because as General Taylor 
recently stated, the Army is presently “overstructured.” But what 
is really tr agic is that this “overstructured” Army is being “over- 
structured” still further. 

On March 31, 1959, the Army with a total military strength of 
878,692 had 15 divisions. At the end of fiscal vear 1959, the projected 
strength of the Army will be 870,000 troops and 14 divisions. 

Fac ced with a reduction in these months of 8,692 men, the Army has 
decided to “write off” one division, I ask you, gentlemen, can we per- 
mit this kind of “structuring” ? 

I hope this subcommittee | may be able to show the Army how it can 
have more divisions—cert: ainly save this one—and increase its ratio 
of combat to noncombat men. 

Considering that a present day division has only some 10,000-15,000 
total strength (depending on the type), this means that only about 
200,000 men, or less than one-fourth of our active Army strength, is 
assigned to such combat units. 

I realize quite well that there are many essential combat units, such 
as antiaircraft and other missile battalions, which are not included 
within divisions. 

I also recognize that many essential training and other missions are 
performed by personnel assigned to nontactical units and detachments, 
such as those working with reserve components, ROTC, service 
schools, personnel centers and hospitals. 

Even taking into account these numerous and varied requirements, 
well over half a million men are serving in noncombat units in the 
Army, and equivalent numbers are similarly assigned in the Navy and 
Air Force. 
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I am convinced that this subcommittee can profitably examine the 
utilization of military manpower in these areas. 

I should like to propose three general lines of inquiry. 

First, I suggest the subcommittee take a hard, critical look at the 
wasteful practice of using combat-trained enlisted men as orderlies, 
houseboys, butlers, cooks, mess boys, babysitters and chauffeurs for 
individual officers, groups of officers and officers’ families. 

The second line of inquiry, I suggest, involves duties related to func- 
tions which are admittedly essential or useful to the military service, 
but for which civilian employees could be readily recruited and often 
at less overall cost to the taxpayer. 

The third line of inquiry relates to missions and activities which are 
not essentially military and which the subcommittee might decide 
could be transferred wholly or in large part to other agencies. 

In the examination of the first line of inquiry, it is significant that 
Congress has traditionally opposed the use of “an enlisted man as a 
servant in any case whatever.” 

In the revision and codification of titles 10 and 32 of the United 
States Code, enacted by Public Law 1028, 84th Congress, approved 
August 10, 1956, this longstanding prohibition was continued for the 
Army in section 3639 and Air Force in section 8639. 

I would like to read the Army section. Section 3639, Enlisted 
members : 

Officers not to use as servants. No officer of the Army may use an enlisted 
member of the Army as a servant. 

The Air Force says: 

No officer of the Air Force may use an enlisted member of the Air Force as a 
Servant. 

Now, despite these specific statutory prohibitions, practically every 
general and admiral who occupies public quarters on a post or base 
has two, three, four, and sometimes five enlisted men working as full- 
time servants, available not only to cut the grass, trim the shrubbery, 
polish the floors, wash the windows, and serve canapes, but employed 
also to cook and serve the family meals, wash and polish the officer's 
private automobile, do general housecleaning, including laundry, 
and take care of the dog. 

Hundreds of other officers also enjoy this privileged service but, 
of course, in lesser numbers individually. 

How many enlisted men are performing these servant duties? This 
will be a most difficult answer to develop, because only a few enlisted 
men are actually authorized as orderlies for general and flag officers, 
and officers of lesser rank are not authorized any. 

Most of the men performing these duties are actually hidden in some 
headquarters or unit assignments, or are rotated so that no one is shown 
on the rolls as assigned to these duties. I daresay that the duties are 
usually not onerous, and some of the men assigned to such tasks may 
find them more congenial than the exertions and discomforts of field 
training. Nevertheless, I would estimate that the taxpayers are foot- 
ing a $30 to $40 million servant bill annually for the senior officers of 
the military services with some individual officers costing the taxpay- 
ers as much as $2.500 a month for military servants. 

In addition to performing service for individual officers of senior 
rank, there are several thousand enlisted men working as stewards, 
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mess boys, short-order cooks, waiters, clerks, orderlies, and bartend- 
ers In officers’ messes and billets. These facilities perform useful func- 
tions on a base or installation, but they are supposed to operate on a 
self-supporting basis. E nlisted men are assigned to these facilities for 
the good and obvious reason that if civilians were used this would 
entail higher club dues and more costly liquor and meal charges. So 
again the t taxpayer foots the bills and young men are drafted “because 
there are not enough “bodies,” as the services call them, to fill the 
combat units. 

How many soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines are in these jobs ¢ 
This is going to be particularly difficult to determine. ‘To show you 
how dificult it will be for us to get at the facts, I refer you to the 
report of the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, 8 s6th C ongress. That is this. At the request of that 
subcommittee, the Department of Defense submitted a comprehensive 
report on utilization of military personnel. 

On page 734 of the published hearings in note 7 referring to “Stew- 
ards—ofticers’ messes, clubs, and bachelor officers’ quarters—,” the 
Army testified “none authorized in Army.” 

This would imply that since the Army has no stew ards authorized 
in officers’ messes, clubs, and bachelor officers’ quarters,” Congress is 
to assume that no soldiers are used in these activities. Nothing could 
be further from the truth and, in actuality, a considerable number 
of enlisted men are used as stewards, cooks, orderlies, mess boys, and 
waiters in these nonappropriated fund activities. 

The obvious intent—I can’t infer anything else—the obvious intent 
of the Army statement is to confuse and beg the basic question. We, 
of course, will have to look behind the official reports to get at the facts. 

In any case, we will have no difficulty in finding that within a few 
ininutes’ automobile ride of where we sit, there are several Army 
officers’ messes where one can buy a hamburger which will be either 
cooked by a sergeant or served by a sergeant, or both. In this con- 
nection, I thought it might be interesting to record that the Army 
alone—this is just a few stations—three, I think—uses a total of 
14 very senior noncommissioned officers to serve meals to its civilian 
officials and officers in its Pentagon messes. 

I should say he would be, because the Army reported that none were 
authorized. 

Now, the Air Force reported 18 senior airmen working in the See- 
retary of the Air Force’s mess and other messes in the Pentagon, and 
the Navy has 12 sailors serving in messes at the White House. 

It is important to underscore that these are all messes which should 
be operated with nonappropriated funds, should be self-supporting. 
Accordingly, there is no reasonable excuse to use combat-trained senior 
noncommissioned officers and other enlisted men in these assignments. 

I believe our subcommittee might be able to show the Secretary of 
Defense how he can shake out several battle groups if he would 
stop this particular practice. The only problem he would have is that 
these battle groups would be heavy in master sergeants and other 
senior NCOs. 

I am not talking here about stewards on Navy ships or KP’s or 
cooks in enlisted messes or officers’ messes in the field. These jobs, of 
course, have to be performed by enlisted men. 
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Another area where savings in military manpower may be accom- 
plished is in rae practice of using enlisted men to stock shelves and 
bag groceries in sales commissaries. We might well inquire how the 
military services justify the use of combat- trained men in these Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-operated supermarkets. We should 

also ask why a young man should be drafted to take in and issue fam- 
ily laundry ‘bundles in our military laundries or to work in a gasoline 
service station operated by the Army and Air Force exc hange : service, 

Another questionable use of military manpower we should study 
occurs in connection with the drivers assigned to motor vehicles used 
by the White House, the Pentagon, and commanders of installations 
and units all down the line. While, in theory, these vehicles are pooled 
and are not officially assigned to the exclusive use of any particular 
individual, in practice they are so assigned, 

If the general or colonel has no strictly official use for the car as- 
signed to ‘him or he is aw ay from the station, the car is available for 
the use of his wife or to pick up groceries or deliver his children to 
school. Though many of these vehicles are effec tively utilized, there 
are far too many enlisted chauffeurs wasting their time waiting in 
front of the post or unit headquarters until such time as the officer 
concerned may have some use for the vehicle. Doctors, lawyers, sales- 
men, and others normally drive their own cars, and incidentally hire 
their own maids if they have any. 

I think we should ask: Why should the Army draft or enlist 50 
soldiers to serve as chauffeurs in the White House motor pool? Why 
should 180 soldiers be drafted to serve as chauffeurs at the Pentagon 
for officers and civilian employees when civilian chauffeurs can be 
hired? Why should soldiers, sailors, and airmen be inducted and 
trained for combat and then assigned to drive school buses? That is 
for children. There are 15 airmen driving school buses .in the Wash- 
ington area alone, and I don’t have the record on the others, but there 
are considerable Army too. 

The Department of Defense, in its report to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, has admitted that approximately 20,000 enlisted 
men are assigned as stewards, orderlies, mess boys, chauffeurs, and 
in other similar assignments. This admission at best is very fuzzy 
and does not include men in the Army who are performing these jobs, 
as I pointed out. It fails to account for several thousand other enlisted 
men who are serving in assignments which contribute nothing to our 
national defense effort. 

In the light of this admission, this subcommittee, through proper 
investigation, may be able to save the taxpayers as much as a quarter 
of a billion dollars annually. 

When we begin to consider, in the second line of inquiry I suggest, 
the jobs or assignments which should be filled by civilian employees 
rather than military personnel, we will encounter a series of most 
fundamental questions. I think we went through that this morning. 

What, for example, is essentially a military assignment ? In some 
areas the determination will be obvious, but in other areas there will 
be broad bands of gray. Our individual views will be colored by our 
feelings about the draft, what we think an enlisted man costs the 
Government, and our notions about that vague term “military neces- 
sity.” 
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I would urge the subcommittee to explore the administrative and 
support areas. Cannot we use fewer enlisted men on clerical and 
typing duties, particularly in the Pentagon, major headquarters in 
the United States, and at installations and bases? Cannot civilian 
chauffeurs replace enlisted drivers at the White House, the Pentagon, 
and various administrative headquarters ? 

In the maintenance and repair of installation and base facilities, 
is there justification for use of enlisted men? Similarly, do we need 
enlisted personnel in sales commissaries, installation laundries, billets, 
recreational hotels, and on permanent street sweeping and grass cut- 
ting details? With 414 million peoples unemployed in this coun- 
try—and I am happy to say it is only 334 apparently now—we will 
have no difficulty in recruiting civilian employeees for these assign- 
ments and at a saving in dollars. 

Finally, I should like to invite the subcommittee’s attention to my 
proposed third line of inquiry relating to the possibility of transfer- 
ring whole functions from the military to other agencies. To begin 
with, we might study why the Army, Air Force, and the Navy should 
retain in disciplinary barracks felons and other hardened offenders 
who obviously will not be restored to any military duty. Ample 
statutory authority already exists, in the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, article 58a, for the transfer of such prisoners to civilian cor- 
rectional institutions. If this authority was more generally used, we 
could reduce the number of military personnel employed as guards 
and supervisors, 

[ have also observed that on most military installations and bases, 
enlisted men are assigned to sort and process mail. We might find 
that all postal activities, except in the field, could be taken over di- 
rectly by the Post Office Department which derives the revenue. 

In the fields of possible inquiry which I have mentioned, I am 
planning to submit for the consideration of the subcommittee a num- 
ber of letters, documents, reports, and supporting material which I 
believe may be of help to us in our deliberations. 

My office is now assembling and correlating many letters from 
present and former members of the services who point out instances 
in which they claim that many men trained for combat duty are 
assigned to duties which cannot be considered military in nature. 
I shall submit these for the consideration of the subcommittee. 

I have made a personal check on the assignment of men as orderlies 
and other related nonmilitary duties by the armed services in the 
Washington area and will submit these figures to the subcommittee 
soon. The figures for this area alone are, to say the least, startling. 

Further, I plan to submit for the study of the subcommittee a con- 
siderable amount of data relating to the ever-growing policy of 
replacing civilians by military personnel in jobs which this subeom- 
mittee may find can be handled more efficiently and at less cost to the 
taxpayers by using civilians. In the support and administrative 
operations of the Air Force, in the SAGE program and in other in- 
stances, I shall propose that special studies be made of current trends. 

I am hopeful that this subcommittee will be able to establish real- 
istic figures on the assignment of men to nonmilitary duties in the 
services. It is natural for me to have great concern on this point, 
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in view of the demonstrated reluctance of the services to provide full 
information in this regard. 

When I made reference several months ago to what appears to be 
misuse of manpower, high-ranking officials, both military and civilian, 
pooh-poohed my claims. Subsequently, as I have pointed out earlier, 
the Department of Defense, at the insistence of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Military Appropriations, quietly submitted figures which 
refuted its earlier claims. The newspapers reported that the Defense 
Department had finally admitted that some 20,000 men are being used 
in such jobs as orderlies, laundry boys, mess attendants, and the like. 

As one with some experience in military matters, I frankly suspect 
that this total, admittedly incomplete, does not come anywhere near 
the true figure. I suggest that one of the tasks of this subcommittee 
should be to look behind the tables of organization to get the full 
story—the story which includes all men assigned to servant-type 
duties, whether they are officially assigned to such duties or not. 

No doubt there are other areas and lines of inquiry which can be 
explored, such as the layers upon layers of very sizable headquarters 
which seem to flourish and grow in spite of troop cutbacks or other 
adversities. We could examine dual staffing, which was mentioned 
here, and the stratification of echelons within the various head- 
quarters. We could find cases upon cases of misassignments and im- 
proper utilization of individuals, 

All these explorations could prove most profitable. But, in my 
opinion, the most valuable immediate fields this subcommittee might 
study are— 

(1) the practice of using enlisted men in assignments which 
provide personal services of various kinds to officers and their 
families; 

(2) possible substitution of civilian employees for enlisted 
men in clearly defined areas which Congress should establish ; and 

(3) possible transfer from the military services those functions 
which obviously contribute nothing to national defense. 

Today, at a time when we must continue the draft to meet our 
essential manpower requirements, we owe it to the American people 
to insure, so far as it lies within our power, that every man inducted 
or enlisted is effectively utilized on essential military functions and 
that any who are not either relieved and separated, or reassigned to 
duties where their military training can be used. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to make this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Kowalski. It is certainly a challeng- 
ing statement and well presented. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to get true figures and also the full story. 

You raised many points here that have been in the mind of most 
of us on the committee, as background material, and the answers 
which we must obtain in order to do the type of job that the full 
committee expects of us and which the Congress expects of us. 

As I stated before, this committee is going to proceed carefully 
and cautiously and attempt to find answers that would be helpful in 
reducing—in getting better utilization of military manpower and 
the civilian manpower within the military services. 

Are there any questions? 
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Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Do you have any questions, Mr. Gavin ? 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

I might ask my very good friend and able colleague, from his many 
years of experience in the service—you said 33 ¢ 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Then I presume you observed these conditions at various 
times and various places ¢ 

l refer you there to page 4: 





In the examination of the first line of inquiry, it is significant that the Con- 
gress has traditionally opposed the use of an enlisted man as a servant in any 
case whatever. In the revision and codification of titles 10 and 382 of the 
United States Code enacted by Public Law 1028, 84th Congress, approved 
August 10, 1956, this longstanding prohibition was continued for the Army in 
section 5639 and for the Air Force in section 9639. 

It is quite evident how you feel about this situation from this state- 
ment that you made here today, and while in the service and observ- 
ing these conditions, at any time, I want to ask my colleague, Did you 
protest to your immediate superior that such conditions existed and 
they should be corrected 4 

Mr. Kowarskt. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Gavin. And what—— 

Mr. Kowatsxr. And more particularly, I had the opportunity, as 
commandant of the Command and Management School, to study cases 
and to present it to the class, to discuss these cases—this is a discus- 
sion course where senior officers get together. For example, we had 
some 84 generals at that course. This was brought to their attention 
several times; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Have you ever—what were the results, after calling it 
to their attention and they realized that these conditions existed, and 
should be corrected ¢ 

Did they take any action to correct it ? 

Mr. Kowatskt. We are talking specifically about the use of enlisted 
for senior officers ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatrski. There is varied opinion on this. There are many 
who believe they should have servants. There are others who do not. 
Some think there should be a few, but not the numbers that we have 
now. 

So there is no positive position on this in the Army, except to say 
that they are not servants. 

Mr. Gavin. They are not what ? 

Mr. Kowarskt. Except to say they are not servants. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I just was trying to ascertain whether or not 
they respected your recommendations and suggestions ? 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I think there are some who did. I don’t think all 
of them did. As I say, there is a variation of feeling about this thing. 

Mr. Gavin. As to whether or not they should be used ? 

Mr. Kowarskt. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to say this about 
my colleague, Mr. Kowalski, that I respect him in every respect, mili- 
tarily as well as in a civilian capacity. He has expressed many times 
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to me his view on this particular phase before making this statement 
today. 

There are a few things that I think are most interesting, and that 
is that we spend a lot of money in processing our youngsters on AQT 
tests and also on aptitude tests, and then we go through and we give 
them a DOT classification and NJC Code—im trying to fit them in 
the proper category. ‘That in itself would be wasted. 

Now, there is one thing that I would like to ask and to see if you 
wish to put this into your program also, and that is, we are in the 
Reserve category now, where we are sending these fellows on train- 
ing duty that are affili: ated with Reserve units, and those individuals, 
as far as my past experiences are concerned, are being placed—I will 
speak to the Navy—aboard ships and they are given the jobs that 
are not challenging to the NJC’s and the DOT's that they have. 

And I would like, if it is possible at all, with this complete anal- 
ysis that you have made, to be sure and include the reserves that we 
have coming into these programs and utilizing their aptitudes as 
well as saving money to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Kowatskr. You are suggesting that the committee do this 
not I? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Because I am certainly limited in staff. 

Mr. Wameter. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski, I would like to ask you this question. 
In the categories to which you refer, those that are being used as 
servants and so forth, and not in the regular, normal military opera- 
tions like KP, officers’ mess in the field, and so forth, but in officers’ 
mess not in the field, like in the Pentagon and so forth—are they 
excused entirely from all military training? 

Mr. Kowarskr. Most of them are; yes. I would say that perhaps 
a few perform only a part of the duties, daily duties, that way. But 
most of them are excused from all duties except the duty to perform 
for the general officer or the officers’ club or the sales commissary. 

Mr. Price. Would you say it is possible for them to go a full en- 
listment without military training, after initial basic training? 

Mr. Kowatskr. Oh, yes, sir. For example, I am amazed—one 
service has a master sergeant as a yardman, enlisted as a yardman 
for a general officer. That is a master sergeant. 

If you are interested now, Mr. Chairman, I think I could give 
you a table of a very limited spot check I have made in the Wash- 
ington area 

Won't you a take this? 

Mr. Price. You might give us some examples from the table. The 
full table will be considered as part of the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Kowarsk1. Please understand that this was a spot check of only 
a few installations, although I tried to get a cross section. 

I have examined five categories—if you will look at the left column— 
first, is stewards, orderlies, cooks, houseboys, yardmen, for general and 
flag officers. 

I specifically asked this kind of a question, the words I am using 
there—‘How many you have assigned or on duty not assigned, but 
actually performing the duty ¢” 

Mr. Coneian. Will the gentleman yield? 

What do you mean by yvardman? How do you describe the general 
duties? 

Mr. Kowatskr. There are various definitions of the word and this 
is, I suppose, to communicate. A yardman to me meant someone who 
worked around the yard cutting the grass and shrubbery. But many 
of them have been used to plant gardens for senior oflicers and this 
kind of thing. 

Mr. Conetan. Why don't you call them a gardener? [Laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kowarsk1. May I just—— 

Mr. Gavin. IT just wondered—— 

Mr. Kowarskt. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin (continuing). How—these conditions exist, it is quite 
evident from what you stated in your statement. 

How would you go about checking each installation to setually 
ascertain just how many of these various categories exist, so we would 
get a really accurate figure of the number of men that are used in 
these various activities / 

What is your suggestion? How would you approach it ? 

Mr. Kowarskt. I have this feeling, that the power of this commit- 
tee—the fact that we are meeting today has a tremendous impact on 
the military services. And we ean probably expect more accurate 
reporting now than we have in the past, on this particular problem. 

I believe we have to go to the military services and ask certain 
questions. ; 

I believe the first thing the committee may want to do is determine 
in what areas to ask the questions. 

T selected five. There may be others. 

For example, I selected the area of servants to general officers: men 
working in officers’ clubs: sales commissaries; motor pools: and post 
utilities. 

My own impression is this. that the first three, down to sales com- 
missaries, are improper functions and should be eliminated. 

The other two, I believe, we should examine very carefully and see 
if we can substitute civilians. 

If you would just kindly look at the two comparing columns here, 
of Army and Air Force. Post utilities—and this is something we all 
know. That is the maintaining of our posts, that is the maintenance 
of our posts and bases. 

Fort Belvoir, which is a large installation, uses 13 enlisted men. 
But the Air Force in Andrews Air Force Base uses 151 enlisted men. 
Fither one is using too many or the other one is not using enough. 
This is the kind of a thing we can examine. I wonder why someone 
hasn’t done it before, really. 
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In my own opinion, again, there is really some question whether 
you should use any enlisted men in post utilities. These are jobs for 
plumbers, for carpenters, and so on, to keep the roads clean and 
operate tractors, and this kind of a thing at the installation. 

| don’t believe we should permit many men to be enlisted for this 
purpose, or drafted for these purposes. 

Mr. Wampcer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. I would like to direct this question to Mr. Kowalski 
here. 

In a personnel breakdown at a military establishment, when you 
have certain billets assigned—say a gardener or a yardman or such——— 

Mr. Kowarskr. Yes? 

Mr. Wampter. Do they have a certain classification pay grade, like 
E-7, E-6, or whatever it would be, that would be assigned to that 
particular billet ¢ 

Mr. Kowarskt. Yes. 

I might include four letters that I have from the four services, 
which answer my questions. They do show specific grade to each 
assignment. 

Mr. Wampeter. Are they living within the prescribed personnel 
breakdown ? 

Mr. Kowarskt. No; not necessarily. 

And I can understand that. They may have more in their master 
sergeants than they need. So they might assign a master sergeant to 
an E-—6 assignment. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, the letters will be included as part 
of the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

May 1, 1959. 
Ain Forcrk LEGISLATIVE LIAISON,’ 
House of Representatives. 

I would appreciate receiving by Wednesday afternoon, May 6, 1959, the fol- 

lowing information: 


ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE AND BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE 


Number of airmen by rank performing duty in the following categories: 

1. For general officers and colonels—Drivers, cooks, stewards, orderlies, house 
boys, and yardmen, (include all actually assigned and also those used in these 
duties but assigned to other jobs). 

2. Officers messes and. billets.—Drivers, stewards, cooks, orderlies, waiters, 
clerks, supervisors, bartenders, and locker fund NCO (include all actually as- 
signed and also those used in these duties but assigned to other jobs). 

5. Commissary.—All enlisted men assigned or on special duty in the sales 
commissary. Also show separately number of AP’s assigned to handle traffic 
at sales commissary. 

4. Motor pool.—All enlisted men assigned or on special duty. Also show how 
any enlisted men are driving school buses. 

5. Post maintenance and utilities —Number of all enlisted men assigned or on 
special duty taking care of grounds, carpenters, plumbers, etc. 

Thank you. 

FRANK KOWALSKI, Member of Congress. 


1 Identical questions submitted to each of the service departments. 
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HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Kowatskr: This is in reply to your letter of May 1, 1959, requesting 
information concerning the number of enlisted personnel by rank in certain 
activities at Fort Belvoir, Fort Myer, Fort McNair and Cameron Station. 

Answers to the various questions posed by you are provided in the inclosures 
hereto. There is a separate inclosure for each category listed in your letter, 
The report covers Army enlisted men only, except for the Navy and Marine 
personnel shown in the commissary sales stores. 

I trust the information provided will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
Joun W. B. WALTERS, 
Lt. Colonel, GS Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Personal enlisted staff for general and flag officers, May 7, 1959 


‘ E7 E6 I F4 Total 
Fort Belvoir ; ‘ 1 are 
Fort Myer 13 13 13 3 1? 
Fort MeNair t 5 1] 20 
Cameron Station ri 0 
Total 7 ; . ‘ me 67 
Nore 1.—There are no enliste | personne! performing duty as personal st uff for colonels 
Note 2.—The number shown for Fort Myer includes 2 ealisted personal staff for an Air Force general 
Norte 3.—The number shown for Fort McNair includes 2 enlisted personal staff for Navy flag officers, 2 
for Air Foree generals and 1 driver for the official vehicle authorized for the State Department representa- 


tive at the National War College living at Fort McNair 


Enlisted personnel in officers messes and billets, May 7, 1959 


E7 Et I E4 I E2 lo 
Fort Belvoir: 
Officers open mess 2 7 13 4 2 1 29 
Field ration mess ] 11 l ] is 14 
BOQ 3 4 3 5 15 
a . 5S 
Fort Myer: 
Officers open mess 3 5 3 ] 12 
i ee 3 5 3 1 | 12 
ne 24 
Fort McNair 
Officers open mess : 3 4 5 1 2 | 15 
DRE ess esis oe 2 1 1 2 6 
DMN écisdccadatccton an a eee 21 
Cameron Station: None_......--.--- 
TO . «cco EN ome eetaie aoe . ; ‘ eee 103 


Norte 1.—As the result of a manpower survey of Fort Belvoir conducted several months ago, action is 
underway for an orderly reduction of military personnel in the Fort Belvoir officers open mess in accord- 


ance with reculations. 
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Enlisted personnel in commissary sales store, May 7, 1959 








ene aca : : = 
| E7 | ES | BS | EA | E3 | E2 | Total 
LO. ae od he J nd ee: 
| 

Fort Belvoir: | | | | 
ae a ee ea lve ip tenteaaten teaiecaeieien 3 | | EERE! YORE INES, BEE AT 4 
uh. SPpeeeeer 2 . wes m eee _— Ieee ees Fea Rss Fata d. | 0 
} Marines......-- Se aces ent aee prea rea a od by, Hehe Tiel oee Sas Srey SS Berry 0 
ected ete . os eee Mae, 
ee | | = | 4 
Fort Myer: | At har “lows ; ca * By 
So EE ON 3 | 9 8 | | 6 | 5 | 32 
Navy. __- Sih be add fics 1 | | Peal ebee fren 6 11 | 19 
SUMMED: Socks Senna Hosen candids aitdzs ey ans, Segaem Weegee) 6 
i i a i can te da ed Me oa _e re |.. | See 7 
Fort McNair: | [ | 
Army ...-.--- as : culnn wemed 2 | 4 | 3 | 2 | 3 | 14 
Navy ‘ sim . ’ a yee Cetin as Sean ee a 1 15 | 17 
Marines ~ . | 0 


Potel....rvccsaccsecsu susviucepacsaealas wee. » ee 31 


Cameron Station | 
Army x SEs a’ svt 3 2) 10 4 | 4 | 1 | 24 
Navy . ‘ : 5 ee | 1 Re 3 | 27 | 33 
Marines aa wsituipi aie siiadiath , ; 4 | 4 8 
rotal ; naowaenaee . sie ‘ ‘ . = 65 
Grand total---- . — = ah had Palen 157 








Note.—An average of 10 E2 or E3 are on special duty at the Fort Belvoir commissary daily. These are 
primarily personnel in transient status awaiting transfer or discharge. 

Note 2.—There are no Military Police assigned to handle traffic at the above commissary sales stores. 
Occasionally, the MP roving patrol assists in controlling traffic at the Fort Belvoir commissary when the 
situation requires. Similarly, either Military Police or interior guard personnel assist in traffic control 
during rush periods at the Fort Myer commissary sales store. 


Enlisted personnel in motor pools, May 7, 1959 








| | } j 
| , ; = 

| E7 | E6 | E5 | E4 | E3 | E2 | Total 
one — — a a ee Saree . 

| | | | | 
oe Se ee Mibnicnasieall 4) 5 | 35 13 | 6 | 16 79 
Port Siver... :...<.- Sanson aehaieaeed ramen | 1 | | 28 | 20 | 11 | 10 78 
Fort McNair_-- a all 7 | 7 6 | 8 | 6 | 28 
RNIN ERIN aided, nciuadweddccacaescbwcclunnueiel 1 | 1 Wi mea cate 0 EY | 3 
es sernweesuns EE NCAR ee a: Teor | jccicamceenumnneweiees 188 








Note 1.—There are no enlisted men assigned the duty of driving school buses at Fort Belvoir or Cameron 
Station. 

Nore 2.—There are 11 enlisted men (7 E5and 4 E4) at Fort Myer and 1 enlisted man (E5) at Fort McNair 
who drive school buses. This duty employs about 40 percent of their duty day during the school year, 
the balance of the time they are used for other duties. 


Enlisted personnel in post maintenance and utilities, May 7, 1959 

















| 
E7 E6 E5 E4 E3 E2 | Total 
ERS A ee ee eee are 7 3 + 5 Se, Keer 2 13 
SI IIE, Guin nos sta WenunaanGdwe as cen sncaun 3 2 fee 1 6 16 
Fort MeNair_.----- c adabcecdcastudweccesaaaeeaes 3 4 3 4 2 16 
BO ae nee | ee Sere eee eee Kee 2 
a Cee eS Oe nee He |ensesoe-f-neesee-feneeeee= | 48 











Note 1.—These personnel are assigned to the respective Post Engineer sections. 
B Note 2.—The two E-7 enlisted men at Cameron Station supervise repair and maintenance work per- 
formed at NIKE sites in the Washington area. 
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Memorandum for Chief, House Liaison Office. 
Subject: Information on assignment of airmen to certain duties at Bolling Air 
Force Base and Andrews Air Force Base 

1. The Honorable Frank Kowalski, in his letter to you added May 1, 1959, 
requested the number of airmen by grade performing duties in five categories 
listed by him. Mr. Kowalski requested information pertaining only to Bolling 
and Andrews Air Force Bases. As certain airmen under the administrative 
control of headquarters command, Boilling Air Force Base, are assigned to duties 
at Fort Myer in the categories listed by Mr. Kowalski, they are also identified 
by number and grade. 

2. Reference is made to Mr. Kowalski’s request that we show separately the 
number of air policemen assigned to handle traffic at the sales commissary. It 
should be noted that no air policemen are specifically assigned to such duties. At 
Bolling Air Force Base, out of a regular detail of 30 air policemen on duty at a 
given time, 4 would normally be used to handle traffic at the commissary if the 
traffic was unusually heavy. No air policemen are so utilized at Andrews Air 
Force Base or Fort Myer. 

Rovert N. BAKER, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Congressional Inquiry Division, Office of Legislative 
Liaison. 


Information requested by Congressman Kowalski pertaining to assignment of 
airmen 


1. For general officers and colonels? 















































Bolling Andrews | Fort 
Grade AFB | AFB | Myer | Total 

— Ne eS a 

Master sergeants......... ....2.- 20-22-02 22-- on -e-e —— 4 1 4 4 
IN SUUNIRD 8 ac ccn ecw cm ene cccnscens consinn 3 4 2 9 
ee ere 15 3 1 19 
I EE rar nnnnceccesbentknnscsnsccperieentne 3 _f Sree 10 
sa icncwnteneipsin win iinitbemememint 3 1 1 5 
I EEN EI co cuccnccnnnanasvonsnenresnnccosnen= _ Se. ee ae. 2 
PE icnccediunes Aa dthpeReCeRtsenmabekitebin 30 16 8 54 

+ None of the above airmen are assigned to colonels. 
2. Officers’ messes and billets 
Bolling AFB Andrews AFB 
Grade Noncom- Noncom-| Total 
Officers’ | Billets |missioned) Officers’ | Billets |missioned 
mess officers mess officers 
clubs clubs 

Enlisted men, grade 8....-.-.-- 1S eee OE Re, Le 1 
Master sergeents................}..-.-.-.-- 1 JS Sas Sere 3 
Techmical genpeents.... .....-.-.<<)eon-n-<--- 1 2 1 2 2 . 
Se 2 5 1 B theccosse - 3 14 
Ai: men, first class............-- 1 | Sa eee 1 S See 7 
Airmen, second class. -........--.|---------- aa a, er See 1 | Sea 3 
Airmen, third class............-]----------]----------]----------]---------- Pivsonceunne 1 
:, . ae 4 ll 4 6 6 6 37 
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3. Commissary 





















































































! 
Bolling AFB Andrews AFB 
Grade teers Dusntink xe em ee Total 
Commis- | Air police | Commis- | Air police 
sary | | sary 
—— — act CAE Ra F — 
ee en oo: eet LE eee Oe eee 2 
AES re ee ee ey" 7 
Din PED .o.. dai nlsad ceswbsecvecwecuvc 10 | 1 12 LvcstGhoenea 23 
Ri BO OR. hos ink causes BaeeXS 7 1 | 1 | PS Re 3 a 10 
RSC nh ct ee ous cawaasee 12 2 Tt dowatwreens 27 
Airmen, 3d Class___- PPAR ES ~------| tl 8 |-----+------ 18 
Sieh wseinichcitscsicscnbacse | 37 | 4 46 | 0 87 
1 
4. Motor pool 
| Bolling AFB | Andrews AFB 
Grade ) ~~ | Grand 
Total School- Total School- | total 
military bus Total military | bus Total 
police drivers police | drivers | 
~ a a a a EASY Sina Mee Ss ele —_—_—————| —| —_ 
Master sergeants_............-- ee | 6 6 Pratcreee! 6 12 
fechnical sergeants. .........-- oh ee | 15 | ers } 6 21 
Staff sergeants. .......... piesa 27 | 3 | 30 20 | 3 23 53 
i a fe 45 | 4 | 49 35 | 2 | 37 86 
Airmen, 2d class...........-.--- 49 | 1 | 50 30 | 2 | 32 82 
Airmen, 30 GA06.00nsecncensses aE eee } 22 eee 28 50 
PO istic sddt ecastorevnteparie 2 |---------- | B focwevensns PS ae f 2 
sill ccamplilipeiiagiceaaen biog Reniesactaetas seer ones ie 
eee Ae 166 | 8 174 125 7 132 306 
| 
5. Post maintenance and utilities 
Grade | Bolling | Andrews | Fort Myer| Total 
| AFB | AFB | 
= 
‘ | 
DRT OES | db ccmddnesusbasesnesegtaankewnnets | 3 : SPR A 5 
Technical sergeants. ..-.- } 8 Oe 14 
Staff sergeants. _........- | 30 36 l 67 
RIE SOE COD. . canasngeak<ndckdandbanucionendanane 14 27 1 42 
BIE: St E,.  cncncndacaccdasonsobcctenmiatiescnien | 31 50 4 85 
DE er ES ck ceecadncadphnusidtiemencdacscawasener 20 28 4 52 
DUE: «5 ain bu caenuninn seth isan wabasukendawcinddaeweleekeanenuae | 2 |------------ 2 
Naa at dian ni nen tenlenldenahtailnbhl 106 | 151 | 10 | 267 








DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kowatski: This is in reply to your further inquiry into the 
assignment of enlisted personnel to officers’ messes and motor pools in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area. The enclosed listing tabulates personnel by rate and rating 
who are assigned to the public quarters occupied by senior officers in the positions 
indicated. The earlier information provided in my letters of April 28 and May 6 
included only those personnel assigned to messes and motor pools. No other 
personnel are assigned for the personal services of officers in this area. 
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It is hoped that the information previously submitted and this letter satis- 
factorily answer your inquiries. 
Sincerely yours, 
; . a JAMES R. LEE, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel. 


Enlisted personnel assigned to public quarters occupied by senior officers in the 
Washington, D.C. area 


eer asa Ves (poration... kk. -. 1 boatswains rate (mainte- 
nance supervisor). 
steward rates. 


Vice Chief of Naval Operations__........-._.__.__ 4 steward rates. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Plans and 

inh: ies 3 steward rates. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel) __ Do. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air)_-_~- - Do. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet Opera- 

ene ane seen) ~~. Do. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics) ——- Do. 
U.S. Representatives of Military Command and 

Standing Group NATO_____~ Pei es te ae Do. 
Commandant, Potomac River Naval Command____ Do. 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance_______________- ed 2 steward rates. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts____-_--_~ Do. 
Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy__________~_- Do. 
Commanding Officer, National Naval Medical 

Ol) eee Ce see = s Do. 
Surgeon General of the Navy_------------------ Do. 
Commandant (or Deputy) Industrial College of 

a ee” ne a epee Do. 
Commandant (or Deputy) National War College_ Do. 
Asst. Director National Security Agency__-----~-- Do. 
Superintendent, U.S. Naval Observatory__~-------- 1 steward rate. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Receiving 

UL SES 2 oh RIS So Sa e ey ee e aeee a Do. 
Superintendent, Naval Gun Factory__----------- Do. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Air Station, 

I a a ps nt Se pte Ee Do. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications 

SS ge ears ee eee ae *s = Do. 
Commanding Officer US Naval Ordnance 

ES ES ee ae eee eet ete a Do. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Hospital 

TES OS RS SE ee eee eee ne Do. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959. 
Re Marine Barracks. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kowatsk!: This is in reply to your inquiry of May 1, 1959, con- 
cerning the number of enlisted personnel of the U.S. Marine Corps assigned to 
certain billets at the Marine Barracks, 8th and I, and the Marine Barracks, 
Naval Gun Factory. The Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps, has furnished the 
enclosed information upon which this reply is based. 

I trust that this information will satisfy your requirements. It has been a 
pleasure to have been of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. L. Kipper, 
Captain, USN, Deputy Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
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Marine Barracks, 8th and I 
FOR GENERAL OFFICERS AND COLONELS 


E-7 Es | E-5 E-4 E-3 | E-2/1 | Total 


T/O!;A?| T/O'A T/O|; A{T/O|AsT/O| A|{T/O|A{T/O| A 


Numbers and ranks of en- 
listed assigned as: 


(a( Drivers... —- 1 l 2 l 1 1 t ] 
(b) Cooks 2 2 2 2 
c) Stewards 4 4 3 4 2 2 l ‘ 10 | 410 
(d) Yardboys . 0 0 
(e) Houseboys ; , i 0 0 
f) Orderlies 1 1 1 1 2 
(g) Yardmen l l ‘ ‘ 1 l 
Total 5 6 5 5 6 5 2 1 1 18 18 
FOR OFFICERS MESSES AND BILLETS 
. | : . = — = 7 
Enlisted assigned as | } | 

a) Cooks : ‘i 2 LS Pa Beery 2 2 
(b) Stewards_-- & 1 | 1} 3] 2} 4 4 
c) Clerks 1 | - i . _ 1 1 | 1 
(d) Supervisor 1 rf A 0 l 

| 
Total 1 2 ] l 2 2 | 3 2 1 7 Ss 

' 


POST MAINTENANCE AND UTILITIES 


Numbers and ranks of all 
enlisted assigned or on 
special duty involving ¢ 
care of grounds and 
those assigned as carpen- 
ters, plumbers, etc 


(a) Care of grounds 1 2 ; 1 i eee ] 1 S 
(b) Utilities chief l l : 3 1 1 
(c) Plumbers___- 1 |e a 1 ] 1 3 2 
(d) Electricians : l l l l 2 
(e) Carpenters 1 l l 1 2 
f) Refrigeration me- 

chanics 1 l 1 1 
(g) General mainte- 

nance 5 1 1 0 2 

Total... : 1 2 1 3 2 2 ‘ 2 1 6 3 3 Ss 18 


! Table of organization. 

2? Assigned. 

3 Drivers for CMC, ACMC, and C/S. 
4Stewards for CMC, ACMC, C/S, and QMG 


1. Motor Pools: There are no Marines assigned to special duties or as school- 
bus drivers in the motor pool. 

2. Commissaries: There are no Marines assigned to sales commissaries in 
any capacity. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask my colleague: In making a comparison 
there on post utilities, I note Army, Fort Belvoir, 13, as you stated, 
and Air Force, Andrews Air Force, 151. Would Fort Belvoir be 
comparable in size to Andrews Air Force Base ¢ 

Mr. Kowausxkt. Well, in the living facilities, I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You would say it was a comparable 

Mr. Kowarskt1. For example, Bolling, which we know, is the next 
figure. 

Mr. Gavin. And Fort Myer. Is Fort Myer, would you say, 
comparable 
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Mr. Kowaxskt. Well, Fort Myer is a smaller Coy than either 
Bolling or Andrews Air Force Base. But you can see they run 
across the whole table—the gamut of how many you have at any one 
installation. 

Mr. Gavin. The total there for the Air Force is 267 at five in- 
stallations and 47 for the Army. That is a wide difference. 

Mr. Kowatskt. No. May I say this—— 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. It is really for two Air Force installations 
Andrews Air Force Base and Bolling. We have 257. And 10 air- 
men are at Fort Myer, you see. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. There are only three—— 

Mr. Kowarskt. Two really, with a total of 257. And on the other 
side, we have Fort Belvoir, Fort Myer, and Fort McNair. 

Mr. Gavin. Fort McNair. You are making comparisons of three 
different facilities ? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. The Air Force and the Army ? 

Mr. Kowatski. We have to look a little more— 

Mr. Gavin. What is your epinion for that wide differential in those 
facilities? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Policy. 

Mr. Gavrx. What? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Policy, I believe. I think it is a question of policy. 
We would have to look into it. Maybe the Air Force sincerely be 
lieves it is cheaper to use enlisted men. 

Mr. Price. Isn't that something we have to get at ? 

Mr. Kowauskt. I think so. 

Mr. Price. We have to find out whether it is a policy or whether 
there is definite need for different type of selva in the Air Force 
as against an Army installation, or whether they are overstatfed. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, could be. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. I would like to say that I am very much impressed 
with the pages of my colleague on this matter, and T think he 
has raised a very serious question which has to be seriously con 
sidered. I think as I have said earlier, this is the major point of 
inquiry to which this subcommittee should direct itself. 

But I am troubled by one or two thoughts. I would just like to 
throw them in here. Perhaps Mr. Kow alski could comment on them. 
In the first place, it is my impression—I think we ought to examine 
this—that at least some of the things to which the centleman has re 
ferred are not permanent assignments, that some of these things—like a 
babysitter in a commissary—are not permanent assignments. A fel- 
low isn’t drafted into the Army and given 8 weeks of basic training 
and then assigned as a babysitter in a commissary for the next 18 
months, or whatever it may be. At least some of these things are 
temporary functions. 

I think we ought to explore whether they are performed let’s say 
off duty hours and in return for compensation. I understand some of 
that is the case. that some of these boys who serve in officers’ clubs as 
bartenders do it on their own time and get paid. Maybe they don’t 
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get paid as much as a civilian might. But I think we ought to try 
to put this thing in perspective. 

And I think specifically we ought to examine the question of 
whether these functions to which you are referring are staffed largely 
or in large part by draftees, or rather whether they aren’t staffed to a 
large extent by people on permanent assignment. Maybe that doesn’t 
make any difference. But I think the impression has been given, and 
1 think it may be a rather dangerous one, if it isn’t substantiated, that 
we are drafting individuals and immediately assigning them to these 
rather menial functions. 

Then there is the further thought that troubles me on this whole op- 
eration, and that is that I think when we get into the operations of a 
iilitary force, particularly during peacetime or the comparative peace- 
time that we have now, there is a tendency to try to compare this 
thing with the standards of a highly efficient industrial operation. 
And I don’t think that you can do that. 

[ don’t think you can compare the operations of a military force 
which is waiting for the balloon to go up, as we found out, they say, 
in Europe, with an industrial operation. 

I think you ought to compare it with a fire department, which is 
sitting around eight-tenths of the time waiting for some building to 
burn down, and we hope that it doesn’t burn down, and these fellows 
play cribbage and shine the machines, and what have you, and the 
whole thing is a wasteful operation to anybody that looks at it, but 
it isthere to perform a necessary mission. 

L think—I am troubled about this kind of thing-——but it seems to 
ine we have to keep in mind that these boys can’t be out 24 hours a day 
running a rifle range. They can’t be out shooting for 24 hours a day. 
And if some of them are going to be assigned to some of these functions, 
that doesn’t necessary mean that they are completely unavailable, or 
at least I think we ought to examine whether it means that they are 
completely unavailable. I wouldn’t assume that they were. 

Maybe this is kind of a rotation. I think we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that the whole operation of maintaining a military 
force in time of peace is bound to be wasteful to some extent. And 
anybody can find evidences of waste, because these people aren’t being 
used for the thing that they are designed for, which is to fight a war, 
and thank God that they aren’t being used for that purpose. 

While I say I think this is a highly important thing, it does seem 
to me that we ought, in deference to the general public, and to the 
value of our services, to try to keep the thing in perspective and 
recognize that not everybody, as the gentleman from Indiana has 
said, is going to be able to be assigned in a slot in the military forces 
that will be specifically in tune with his civilian training. 

That isn’t the job of the military. We don’t have slots for every- 
body who may be trained in a particular civilian capacity. I think 
we have to realize that kind of thing, as we conduct this very neces- 
sary and I think very useful inquiry that the gentleman has com- 
mented on. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. May I answer? Of course I realize this, and very 
forcibly it has been brought to my attention through my military 
career. 

But I would like to point out that the first three figures in the spot 
check I made: 195 men working for generals and admirals and colonels. 
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276 stewards in the officers club. And 254 sales commissaries. They 
are all on permanent assignments. These are not men that are doing 
jobs. I asked the Navy, “Army, Air Force, and Marines to give me 
the numbers of the men who are permanently assigned. 

The other two columns are also permanently assigned. These young 
men don’t jump from training to be a general’s aid or cook, because 
first of all they normally are promoted. Most of them are over staff 
sergeants. But someone is taking that staff sergeant’s place and has 
to be drafted to take his place. This is the point I think is important. 

Mr. Gavin. These particular assignments to which you refer in 
your statement: As far as your invest ig: ition is concerned, they are all 
permanent assignments; is that right ? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes. I asked the specifie—— 

Mr. Gavin. They are not on temporary duty ¢ 

Mr. Kowatskt. There is one modification. The 14 men in Fort 
Belvoir sales commissary—there are 10 men included there who are 
ona daily detail. All others are permanently assigned. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conenan. First of all, I want to congratulate my colleague, 
Colonel Kowalski, for what I believe to be a very, very excellent state- 
ment. I would like the record to show that I associate myself with 
the remarks that he has made in the statement. 

As one who has had a long experience in the field of industrial 
relations, I feel that there is a very, very definite technical applica- 
tion here in terms of some of the functional relationships in the 
service. 

I am a little bit staggered by the comment of my dear friend and 
colleague, the former mayor of Schenectady, in reference to the fire 
department. I think that analogy is somewhat dangerous, because I 
would remind my dear friend and colleague that many municipal 
associations in this country are very definitely inquiring into the func- 
tional relationships of even fire departments, that certain fire depart- 
ment organizations would be shocked to learn that they are thrown 
into certain categories which would note their functions are not en- 
tirely useful. But I am sure that isn’t intended. 

The point I am making here is that it doesn’t make any difference 
what the particular area is or what the responsibilities are, the critical 
responsibilities. It seems to me it is important that we take an 
objective look. I would assume that Colonel Kowalski with 33 years 
in the military is a person devoted to the military service, and cer- 

tainly in my short association on this committee I am developing an 
affectionate regard for many of the individuals in the service and in 
the structure of the service generally. 

I think this inquiry is to be one to accomplish a definite goal. I 
think the methods that we use are going to be methods that are highly 
accepted. 

We are not, as the chairman has very clearly indicated, going on a 
witch hunt. But it seems to me if there is duplication and if there is 
waste and if there is the kind of nonstatus function that can be used 
or can be done elsewhere, I think we ought to know about it. And 
what the ultimate policy will be, will be a matter for the Congress to 
decide. 
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So once again T want to say I am proud to be associated with my 
distinguished colleague from Connecticut and I certainly want to 
join in the work that he has set out in this particular statement, of 
what our objectives ought to be. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Are there any further questions / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Price. Well, thank you very much, Colonel. 

You have been very helpful to the committee this morning. You 
made an excellent statement. Of course, the committee will have 
adequate opportunity to question you throughout the hearings, since 
you will be sitting up here with us through the remainder of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Price. The Honorable Clem Miller of California and the 
Honorable Edward Reese had been unable to appear before the com- 
mittee today and therefore had requested that statements prepared by 
them be inserted in the record. ‘Therefore, without objection these 
statements will become part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my concern about the draft 
largely revolves around the effect that it has had on the young man today 
as a fair and reasonable instrument of public policy. As this committee is so 
well aware, there are many indications that the draft is not working equitably. 
There are indications that the effect on the young man in America today is 
not good. In this regard I have been particularly impressed by the articles 
of John C. Esty, assistant dean of Amherst College appearing in the Nation 
magazine. I would like to make these articles a part of the record, if I may. 
I hope that Mr. Esty will be called to testify before this committee. 

I know that this committee is seeking to establish a base for congressional 
policy. To make such policy meaningful, it must rely on those Congressmen 
with opinions on this subject. It is for this sole purpose that I make my 
opinions known here—as assistance to this committee in formulating policy. 
I profess to no particular expertise or professional background. These are 
views hammered out by general reading and empirical observation. 

For my own part, I favor some definite, prescribed service for every male 
youth at some time during his life. I suggest a term of 12 to 18 months. 
This is not to be construed as universal military training. In my mind, this 
is service to his country in its broadest sense. This term of service might in- 
clude any one of a myriad of areas. It could be service in a reactivated Civilian 
Conservation Corps on one of our national forests or national parks. It could 
be tour of duty as an intern at one of our Federal laboratories. It could be 
service in a work camp in a foreign land. This idea has been developed at 
some length by Mr. Victor Reuther of the AFL-CIO in testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 2, 1958, during the hearings on 
mutual security and foreign aid authorization for that year. He calls the 
program Volunteers for Peace. Excellent work has been done in this field by 
the American Friends Service Committee. 

Such service could, and quite properly should be, service in our Armed 
Forces. It is my opinion that our manpower in the armed services is danger- 
ously low. IT would like to go on record as opposing the cuts that have been 
effected in the past and proposed for the future. I would like to endorse the 
statement of opinion to be found in the document ‘Security of the Nation” 
by the Association of the U.S. Army, dated April 24, 1959. I believe most 
strenuously in a strong, mobile ground force capable of instant deployment any- 
where in the world. I am prepared to support appropriations to maintain such 
a force, and to vote the taxes, if necessary, to pay for it. 

One of the principal objections to the kind of universal training I am 
speaking of (and note that I do not include the word “military’’) is that it 
would be too costly. What does not seem to be included in this reasoning 
is the tremendous corresponding benefits which would accrue to our country. 
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The reconstitution and refurbishment of our national parks and forests is 
an imperative of the greatest value. A closer association with the nations 
abroad on a people-to-people basis is another imperative which has been at- 
tested to by President Eisenhower in many speeches. 

This says nothing of the general good effect on the youth of America. An 
end to uncertainty would slow much juvenile delinquency and maladjustment 
that presently has serious national consequences. One cannot pick up a pe- 
riodical today without reading of the new dimensions of juvenile crime which 
seems to have more serious and violent overtones than in previous times. 1 
believe that if every young man knows exactly where he stands and what 
his national obligations are going to be, he will be a better man and a better 
citizen and the country will be inestimably benefited. 


(The Congressional Record appendix pages submitted, dated Feb- 
ruary 2 and March 10, 1959, are as follows :) 


DILEMMA OF THE COLLEGE StuDENT: Drarr DopGesr oR PATRIOT? 


(By John C. Esty, Jr.) 


For the next few months, college seniors will be focusing their thoughts on 
how to find a proper place in society which needs their talents desperately. The 
most frustrating barrier to this important process is the military manpower situ- 
ation. Although the draft procedures are complex, it is not complexity that 
creates the problem for the students. The simple fact is that seniors are required 
to cope with Defense Department policies that are unimaginative, extemporary, 
unrealistic, and inadequate, even for military purposes. A few examples, drawn 
from my experience as military service adviser at Amherst, will illustrate the 
point. 

I recognize him as one of our more alert seniors as he walks in and sits 
down in the chair by my desk. He has made a good record in college and holds 
great promise for a meaningful life. He comes right to the point: “I want to 
go to law school, but I think I should work for a year or two to get some per- 
spective on law as a career. What are my chances of getting drafted during 
that time?” 

This same question, this same slight frown, I have heard and seen hundreds 
of times. The reply is also the same. “You'll probably get called within about 
a year after graduation. Wouldn’t this be a good way to get some perspec- 
tive and at the same time serve your military obligation?” 

“Perhaps, but I’d hoped to work in a law office, and, anyway, I want to get 
married in June. I don’t want to drag my wife all over the country, especially 
when the housing is supposedly so bad around Army eamps. What do you 
think I should do? Go to law school right away and hope for deferment?” 

Shall I tell him he shouldn’t get married? That married life for a buck pri- 
vate isn’t so bad? That he should go right to law school to dodge the draft, 
even though he’s not sure it’s the right field for him? This would work, of 
course, but maybe it would be as much of a time waste as the Army. I'd better 
just pull out the stock answer: ‘“‘Why don’t you wait and see what Congress does, 
or perhaps there will be another Executive order changing the ground rules again. 
Better not make plans now.” 

The next boy is also a senior—and married already. He has a good job in 
the executive-training program of a large industrial firm. Now he finds his 
farsightedness and assiduity rewarded by the prospect of military service, which 
will upset his plans completely. He wants to know if it’s true that fathers are 
virtually draft free. When I confirm this, he shrugs his shoulders: “Well, we 
don't have any money and we thought we should wait on a family. But if 
fathers get out of military service, then I'll become a father.” 

Once during course registration—a time when our students typically make 
some attempt at relating their curricular choices to a future goal—a boy came 
to me with a neat scheme. Out of a generally versatile academic background, 
he was emerging with a clear talent in classical studies, perhaps headed for 
teaching or writing. This was the type of person a society must enlist to look 
backward and soak up the past, to carry along accumulations of wisdom, cul- 
tural tradition, and ethics; the kind who may not help to build missiles, but 
might help decide whether it’s right to use them. He wanted to see the list of 
critical occupations for which draft exemption and reduction of reserve reauire- 
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ments are offered. He didn’t find classical studies. He did find physics—and 
that’s what he’s majoring in. 

Shall we call it lack of patriotism? Are these spineless or cynical young men 
of the silent, cautious generation, who don’t care about their country? I think 
not. Listen to the Amherst Student editorializing in the campus visit of Marine 
officers recruiting for the platoon leaders course: 

“We read daily how the intermediate range ballistic missile is now obsolete, 
how manpower is being slashed and draft calls are dwindling. Why then sacri- 
tice 3 years and two summers to the USMC when, with a little effort and in- 
formation, it is possible to fulfill a military obligation in less than a year, with 
a Reserve commitment which can be waived for men that are entering critical- 
skills occupations in fields of chemistry, physics, geology, and foreign languages? 
It is possible to enroll in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 6-month program in a 
rural area where there is no filled quota of reservists, go on active duty after 
graduation, and go to work with no reserve commitment except in case of war, 
when all reservists are called by act of Congress. The military obligation can 
be fulfilled more easily than by a 3-year hitch with the Marine Corps. A con- 
tribution to the security of our country can better be made in a research lab 
than by participation in obsolete field maneuvers at some obscure military out- 
post.” 

What particular lecture on American democracy and patriotism do you give 
to the boy who having been dressed down for asking directly how to avoid the 
draft, wonders, “I see so many getting out of it, why should I be the one to go*” 
You point out that there have always been inequities in manpower conscription ; 
that the burden of Korea fell at first on the reservists of World War II, and 
that this is why Congress changed from “selective service” (service by just those 
selected) to “universal service” (where everyone serves, at least in theory) ; that 
war has always consumed those most valuable to society in any sense. But he 
smiles and asks, “Is the senior who goes to graduate school just to get out of 
military service universal? Is the father universal? Is it universal to be the 
one sucker in four who gets hooked ?” 

And it’s not just getting hooked that hurts; it’s also staying hooked. Con- 
sider the story of the boy who applied for admission to us 5 years after gradua- 
tin from high school. He had wanted to go to a challenging eastern men’s col- 
lege, but had no money at all. So he went to work as a patternmaker, which 
carried an essential skills draft deferment. For 5 years he put money aside for 
his education, spending some of it along the way on night-school courses, mainly 
to prepare himself even better for college. When he came to be interviewed, we 
found he was a boy of high ability and one highly motivated to work hard. We 
accepted him on the spot and offered him a partial scholarship to augment his 
own savings. It was the kind of case that makes an admission officer, in the 
midst of his harassment, feel the whole business is worthwhile. 

The boy went home elated, quit his job, and enrolled in sume summer-school 
courses we thought would help him in preparation for entrance in September. 
A week later he was on the phone—with his induction notice in hand. He was 
not eligible for student deferment, since he was actually not in college, so I coun- 
seled him to try the 6-month program. We would let him enter in February and 
there was a local Reserve unit where he could continue his 5%4-year Reserve 
obligation. He followed this advice and came to us at midyear. His academic 
record has borne out our expectation; he has attended his Reserve meetings 
faithfully. Hear his dilemma: 

“We have training meetings two evenings a week, since the unit is geared to 
the academic year: and we are then free during school vacations. The trouble 
is that I have to study hard—you know I'm on scholarship—and two evenings 
shot each week is a lot. I would apply for a waiver of the 48 meetings required 
per year in return for an extra 2 weeks of summer camp (2 weeks is required 
anyway), but then I don’t get my summer job. A lot of men don’t show up half 
the time and nothing seems to happen: I just don’t dare. Do you know what we 
do at these meetings? We sit. We listen to a halting personal account of supply 
operations in the Panama Canal Zone, a lecture on military administration, or 
a talk on Pentagon organization. Sometimes we stand up and do a few column 
lefts and dress rights. I don’t know what all this has to do with missiles, stra- 
tegic warfare or even landings in Lebanon. And I’ve got 4 more years of it.” 

These are the kinds of stories and problems a collegiate military-service ad- 
viser hears day after day. The advice we must give adds up to something like 
this: don’t plan—wait: become a father sooner than you had planned; go to 
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graduate school even though you're not ready; pick your college major after 
consulting the draft-exempt list. Any dean or counselor who gives that kind 
of counsel would ordinarily be fired for incompetency, vet this is what the 
present military-manpower policies are forcing us to do. We had always tried 
to proceed from one cardinal principle of advice: do your planning now, as 
though there were no threat of military service; then see how the service best 
fits into your plans, and act accordingly. 

This idea seemed to be useful during Korea and up to about 2 years ago. Then 
the effects of three major changes in atmosphere went to work on the side of con- 
fusion. 

First, our students read regularly about the great shifts to technological- 
defense weapons, which are manned by engineers instead of by armies. The 
brush-fire argument for many divisions of standing infantry was undermined 
by the small number of men involved in Lebanon. They can’t help but wonder 
why so many men, especially unskilled draftees, are needed. (Nor can I; my 
bias must be showing by now.) 

Second, unlike 6 years ago, education seemed to have gained respectability 
so that, as the student editorial quoted earlier suggests, it should be as patriotic 
to develop one’s mind and intellectual talents as to serve as clerk-typist in com- 
pany headquarters. If Congress is willing to appropriate enough money for a 
National Defense Education Act (inadequate though it is, especially in strength- 
ening public school teaching), doesn’t it make sense to let intelligent people serve 
with their brains instead of their feet—and at no cost to taxpayers? 

Finally, the most demoralizing shift in climate has been the manifest break- 
down of the Selective Service System in maintaining any semblance of uni- 
versality; that is, a sense of fairness as to who is drafted and who isn't. It 
is this aspect of military service which has led the Fund for the Republic, in 
a paper by John Graham entitled “The Universal Military Obligation,” to ques- 
tion seriously the constitutionality of current manpower practices. Excerpted 
in numerous college newspapers, this paper clearly articulates the inequities 
which students feel as they try to plan their futures. The only course open to 
one charged with providing advice on military service is to point to the few 
fixed rules which may indicate some guide to planning. One simply answers 
four main questions in the minds of college students: What are the current obli- 
gations? What is the preseut status of the draft’ What are the alternatives? 
What are the chances that all this will change? 

The first obligation is that every male must register with the Selective Service 
System on his 18th birthday. Most colleges have some official desiguated as a 
local draft registrar for the convenience of students. Some time after registra- 
tion, the registrant is required to fill out a questionnaire on the basis of which 
he is usually classified 1A by his local board. This classification means he is 
available for service until such time as he receives a deferment for academic, 
physical or other reasons. It is customary for students to hold the IA classifica- 
tion throughout their college careers unless granted a student deferment by their 
local board (some boards grant deferments automatically). At the present time, 
students are rarely drafted much below the age of 23. A registrant is additionally 
obliged to inform his board of any address change (including college attended), 
any change of status, any plans to leave the country, and to carry his draft 
ecard at all times. 

The law from which these obligations arise is the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1951, extended in 1955 by Congress until June 1959. It 
requires all physically qualified males between the ages of 1814 and 26 to serve 2 
years of active duty and 4 years of Reserve duty—or some administrative 
equivalent such as 6 months’ active duty and 514 years’ Active Reserve duty. 
Those who have received a deferment have their liability age extended from 
26 to 35. 

Currently any male who is physically qualified—apparently about 40 percent 
of any age group fails to qualify—and who is not eligible for deferment (as a 
student, as a father, as a person with dependents, as a ministerial or medical 
candidate) may expect to be drafted between the ages of 22 and 28. Doctors 
and dentists may be deferred because of their professional training, but they then 
hecowe eligible for a special draft—or the alternative of accepting a commission 
for 2 years of active duty—until age 45. In most cases, it is possible for a 
student to complete 4 years of college untouched by the draft, but graduate school 
almost certainly requires deferment. The student deferment is still based on 
a student's score on the college qualification test and on his academic rank, 
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even though receipt of a deferment technically makes a student eligible for the 
draft until he is 35, the Armed Forces are not interested in inductees over the age 
of 26. By Executive order, local boards are required to exhaust all of the men in 
each category in the following sequence : 

1. Delinquents (i.e., legal draft dodgers). 

». Volunteers (in the order in which they volunteered ). 

3. Nonvolunteers, nonfathers between 18% and 26 (oldest first). 

1. Nonvolunteer fathers between 181 and 26 (oldest first). 

D. Men over 26. 

Many draft boards are filling their quotas entirely from category 2, and the 
typical board is operating in category 3 at the 23-year-old level. The fact that 
these categories have been established to begin with, the fact that the age of 
probable drafting in category 3 is rising, the fact that the number of men in 
categories 4 and 5 is increasing dramatically, the fact that draft quotas are 
dwindling— all point to a huge and growing manpower pool with which the 
system cannot cope. The result is that more and more legally eligible men are 
escaping the draft, and the bankruptcy of the universal concept becomes clear. 

Being drafted—or volunteering, to precipitate the issue—currently involves 
2 years of active service in the Army, which for a college graduate holds fair 
hope of useful activity (in spite of the “round-hole-square-peg” stories). This is 
followed by a 2-year stint in the Ready Reserve, where active participation is 
supposedly enforced by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and a final 2 years in the 
Standby Reserve, which carries no special obligations except in case of general 
mobilization. 

The first alternative to the draft which seems to occur to most college stu- 
dents is complete escape. The attraction of this avenue is directly proportional 
to the odds involved, which means it’s looking better and better all the time. 
Aside from this unfortunate consequence of current policy, the most popular 
alternative seems to be the 6-month program. The main advantage is clearly 
the shortened active-duty time: the disadvantages are the long active-reserve 
period of 544 years and the fairly useless nature of the total 6 years’ activity. 
It is likely that before long this program will reach its saturation point; al- 
ready seniors find that their local Reserve units have reached the allotted 
strength and can accept ho more applications. 

The second most attractive alternative, especially for those who want to be 
officers and are willing to give up an extra year or so for the privilege, would 
be one of the officer-candidate schools of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. After graduation, the candidate completes 16 weeks of training, 3 years 
of active duty, and some combination of Ready and Standby Reserve time for 
iu total of 6 years. A similar program, the marine platoon leaders’ course, sub- 
stitutes two 6-week summer encampments during college for the post-college 
16 weeks’ training course, and commissions are awarded at graduation from 
college. Those seniors who might be interested in becoming aviation cadets 
are scared off by a 5-year active-duty commitment. 

For some reason, there is great reluctance on the part of the Armed Forces 
to appoint officers directly on the basis of education, background, or civilian 
skills. When I went through officer-training school, the students came from 
three sources: direct appointment (my own category), ROTC, and appointment 
from the enlisted ranks. At the end of the course, the overall evaluation of 
each man—including military bearing, drill, leadership—was averaged for each 
source. The direct appointees, with no prior military experience, ranked signi- 
ficantly higher than the ROTC people and enlisted appointees who followed in 
that order. 

Various special programs for enlisted men create some interest for the college 
senior. Opportunities for specialized training—as at the Army Language 
School—are occasionally considered worth while enough to warrant spending an 
extra year of active duty. There is also the possibility of securing an officer- 
candidate school appointment directly from the ranks, although this is a real 
gamble. From time to time one hears of a special “quick opening” program 
of particular advantage for the college graduate, but these are announced 
softly and usually last only a short while, so capitalizing on them is a matter 
of luck. 

The alternatives mentioned above are considered mainly by students whose 
college does not have a Reserve officers’ training course (ROTC). Where such 
a program is available, the military obligations of those students not anxious 
to take a chance on the draft are comfortably attended to. But here again the 
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dean, or military counselor, is placed in the position of advising boys to give 
up a fourth or a fifth of their college work just for the short-range assurance 
of knowing how and when they will discharge their military obligations. Typi- 
eally, an ROTC student sacrifices the impractical or nonvocational courses, such 
as music appreciation and literature, which might have opened the way for 
years of leisure time richly and meaningfully spent; or political science, which 
might have engendered a greater sensitivity to the demands placed on an 
enlightened citizenry. 

What are the chances that all this will change? The current draft law expires 
in June 1959, and Congress will have to act on new legislation this spring. It 
is apparent that the present situation will no longer be tenable after a few more 
months. Every executive action in the past 4 years has been directed at reliev- 
ing the pressure of the manpower pool on the draft apparatus by creating more 
attractive alternatives. (Two years ago the Defense Department published a 
booklet. “It’s Your Choice,” listing more than 40 kinds of opportunities for 
military service.) Yet the monster grows each day. With the failure of these 
relief valves, the drafting age within category 3 will probably continue to rise 
until perhaps no one will be drafted except those who volunteer for service to 
avoid being drafted. The only way out of this paradox, under present law, 
would be to defer and exempt greater numbers, which would serve only to in- 
crease the present uncertainty and inequity. A particularly unfortunate aspect 
of the situation is the apparent unwillingness or inability of manpower officials 
to face these manifest breakdowns in the justification and operation of ‘‘univer- 
sal” military service. Having talked with a number of these officials, directly 
and indirectly, I would guess that the Defense Department will simply recom- 
mend continuation of the present draft law. 

I am aware that our military manpower policy has been criticized on the 
bases of unconstitutionality, inadequacy, waste, and expense. It should be. 
But about these grounds I am not especially informed, and can only grumble. 
I do know, however, of the draft law’s effect on college students, and if they 
are considered to be an important segment of the society, then someone had 
better pay attention to their perspective. From that perspective, the status 
quo is absolutely unviable, the corruption of “universal” service is corrupting 
their sense of duty, uncertainty is making cynics of them, and their talents and 
training are deliberately turned from the service of their country. 

It is not yet stylish to be unpatriotic, but the college student can’t hold out 
forever. 


THE DraFrTt DILEMMA: A Way Oot 
(By John C. Esty, Jr.) 


Selective service and the teacher shortage carry one major common denom- 
inator; they are both serious national problems to which no acceptable solution 
has been found. Curiously enough, everyone knows about the shortage of 
teachers, but appallingly few people understand the dangers of the present draft 
situation. It is my intention to point out a few of these, and then show how 
both problems might be solved by one stroke. 

On February 5, the House Armed Services Committee brought to the floor 
of the House of Representatives a bill to extend the draft beyond June 30, 1959. 
In his report, Chairman Carl Vinson, of the committee, made a convincing 
defense of the bill. It is worth examining some of his reasoning. In the first 
place, he pointed out that in 1948, when there was a hiatus in draft legislation, 
there were 1,384,000 men in the Armed Forces on a voluntary basis. This was 
well short of the 2 million men deemed necessary at the time; if projected to 
today’s need of 2.5 million, it would be manifestly inadequate. (But since 1948, 
higher pay rates, incentive pay, and fringe benefits, have combined to make a 
military career more attractive. In other words, we just don’t know what 
strength levels we could predict today with voluntary service. ) 

Speaking to the point of alleged inequitable liability to the draft, Mr. Vinson 
cited Department of Defense figures to show that on November 30, 1958, 9 out 
of 10 qualified men attaining age 26 had served, or were serving, their obliga- 
tion and that for all registrants, the ratio was 7 out of 10. Projecting present 
strength levels and annual replacement needs, it was estimated that in 1963, 
of those reaching 26 years of age nearly & out of 10 qualified men will have 
served : and of all men in the age group—including 4-F’s and other deferments— 
the ratio will be 544 out of 10. 
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During committee hearings, the Chiefs of Staff of the several Armed Forces’ 
testified unanimously on the absolute necessity of extending the draft. It was 
clear that each of them benefited from selective service—even though only the 
Army requires draftees—because of the large number of volunteers produced by 
its pressure. Debate on the House floor generated only mild challenging of 
the wisdom and acuity of these military leaders. In the end, an amendment 
to extend the draft for only 2 years, and to establish a factfinding committee, 
was beaten down, and the bill to extend the draft for 4 years passed, 381 to 20. 

The opposition expressed itself mainly on the customary ground of hopeful 
abdication from world responsibility and sincere revulsion over mandatory 
bearing of arms. But unlike the debate 4 years ago, when the final vote was 
204 to 4. there was a new element of discontent, partially characterized in the 
concern of a number of freshman Congressmen over the military effectiveness 
of present procedures. Their argument centered on the need for a new con- 
cept of manpower usage, more imaginative recruitment, and reenlistment poli- 
cies, and the obvious inequities and uncertainties felt by young men who are 
facing the draft. They emphasized the waste of money and morale attend- 
ing forced conscription, and envisaged much bolder applications of the Cordiner 
Committee recommendations for an all-volunteer, competitively attractive armed 
service. Their efforts were overriden by powerful bipartisan leadership in the 
lower House. 

However, the insurgents were successful in the creation of a subcommittee 
on manpower needs. Under the chairmanship of Melvin Price, of Illinois, 
this group will examine “all phases of defense-manpower utilization, includ- 
ing * * * the utilization of technically trained personnel in technical posi- 
tions * * * a determination as to whether additional combat organizations 
may be created by more efficient utilization and without increasing the total 
strength of the military forces, and such other matters as may be pertinent 
to the foregoing.” It is expected that a report will be available by midsum- 
mer (although anyone familiar with the involutions and sprawling elusive- 
ness of the military organization might agree that a fair report would take 2 
years). In any case, it is to be hoped that the subcommittee, in preparing 
its report— 

(1) Will you realize that the Defense Department figures of Mr. Vinson over- 
look the working of the youthful mind. The statistics quoted deal with what 
can be said about 26-year-olds. But surely a young man does not wait until 
he is 26, then look back to see if he has been handled justly. The figures for 
the men of age 26 in 1968 pertain today to the man who is 22. He senses that 
only half his age group will have to serve, and wonders how to get in the half 
which won't. Even worse is the superimposition of service needs on a popula- 
tion curve just starting to bulge with the war babies. In 1963 about 1.8 million 
men will turn 17. Projecting the same service needs on this group means 
that only one-third will serve. In other words, the inequity is not even static: 
it progressively worsens. 

(2) Will take a long hard look at the Reserve program, the most involved 
and most confusing of all the manpower programs, with the exception of a 
few outstanding units. The 6-month program seems to me to bear utterly no 
relation to national defense in the nuclear age. Reserve-unit meetings are 
almost universally a farce. Why is the program so slick in theory and so 
chaotic in practice? The answers aren't to be found in Pentagon charts or 
generals: you have to go to the reservist who sits through boring, irrelevant 
programs one night each week. 

(3) Will realize the demoralizing effect on young men as they witness the 
Selective Service machinery, clogged with an ever-increasing input and much 
smaller military demands for the output, deferring larger groups for poorer 
reasons. For example, in the 4 years that fathers have been deferred by Execu- 
tive order. almost a million men otherwise qualified have escaped the draft: in 
4 more years, the figure will at least double. Several hundred thousand more 
will escape because they have the inclination or the money to continue their 
schooling. The key point now is that deferment, which extends the age liability 
legally to 35, is necessary only to age 26, after which age the draft boards are 
instructed to induct no one. The college senior, who is generally within hailing 
distance of 26, thus sees his chance to escape and is sorely tempted to make a trv 
for it. With so many ways to avoid the draft and watching so many men suc- 
ceed at it, he loses his sense of duty. If he cannot become a father conveniently 
or doesn’t get to graduate school, the uncertainty of his status undermines any 
constructive plans for the future. (I have elaborated on this distressing phe- 
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nomenon in “Draft Dodger or Patriot: The Dilemma of the College Studeut,” 
the Nation, Jan. 10.) 

(4) Will examine just who the people are who have been escaping. The largest 
-ategory by far is the 3 million or so who are physically or mentally unacceptable. 
General Hershey has suggested that some civilian defense duties be assigned to 
this group. Certainly there must be many thousands whose intellectual talents— 
albeit lodged in infirm bodies—could be used. The million draft-free fathers 
could be utilized some way without causing undue community hardship, especially 
those who have been educated or trained in critical specialties. And what of the 
group over 26? Most of those who would be acceptable are the very ones deferred 
to continue their graduate training, the very ones whose talents could be of in- 
estimable value directly in the national service. In other words, certain policies 
of the draft act systematically preclude a great reservoir of brains and talent to 
the Defense Establishment. 

(5) Will see the problem simply: Too many men with too few places to utilize 
them effectively, and scandalous disuse of talent, particularly brainpower. 

There is one more chance for a public look at manpower legislation before it 
erawls back under the obscuring mantle of short-sighted, unimaginative execu- 
tion. 

Last week the Senate Armed Services Committee began considering the House 
bill on the draft. They will have to deliberate on the feasibility of several pro- 
posed alternatives, the most satisfactory of which is clearly a volunteer service 
established to compete in the marketplace qualitatively and quantitatively for 
manpower. Epitomized in the Cordiner report, this concept is an old story 
to Congress and apparently presents too bold a gamble for our military leaders. 
It has clearly not been sufficiently or seriously enough explored by either the 
Pentagon or Congress, and one gets the uneasy feeling that this is partially be- 
cause it is a new idea. The small steps already taken to implement part of the 
Cordiner proposals have proved effective in raising the reenlistment rate, al- 
though the very duties for which the Pentagon says men are needed most re- 
ceived the poorest incentive increase. In any case, the whole concept seems un- 
fortunately to be a dead issue. 

Realistically, then, it would seem as though we must continue to operate under 
a system of forced conscription of some people for some military duties. The 
problem therefore reduces practically to finding meaningful and defense-related 
occupations for the huge surplus of trained brainpower which drains systemati- 
‘ally out of the manpower pool. At this point I would like to suggest that the 
Senators view the problem, thus reduced, in juxtaposition to another national 
problem even more serious—the shortage of teachers. The instant, striking 
observation is that the wasted talent in one pool is potentially what is needed 
desperately in the other. Could we not create a scheme whereby the two 
problems resolve each other? 

So much has been written about the teacher shortage that its existence no 
longer needs elaborating. Two points will suffice. Both the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers’ report on education and the Fund for the Advancement of Education have 
positively stated that it will take something like one-half (about 2 million) of all 
our college graduates in the next 10 vears to meet the need for teachers. Re- 
cently about one-fifth have been entering teaching. The second point is that with 
all the efforts of hundreds of agencies and groups to increase the supply of teach- 
ers, the requirement cannot possibly be met: we probably can’t even come close. 
But there is one untapped source of potential teachers which could supply the 
quantity and motivation needed: the surplus selective service manpower pool. 

With the advent of Russia’s sputnik, it became clear that education and train- 
ing were major weapons in national defense. Congress recognized the relation- 
ship in the title of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. It would seem 
logical, therefore, to make teaching an extension of national service, and permit 
young men to satisfy their obligation by becoming teachers at whatever level they 
are able to find a job and for a specified time—say 3 years. 

The principle would appear to be especially applicable to those who are now 
escaping the draft entirely because they are over 26, fathers, or physically 
unqualified. The relief valve thereby created to the presently unmanageable 
surplus would eliminate many of the inequities which are a function of too many 
men with too few places to utilize them. 

The idea is somewhat similar to Walter Reuther’s plan of a broad, Federal 
scholarship program in diplomatic, teaching, technical and service subjects to 
induce young people into these fields voluntarily in place of military service. 
The Reuther plan, however, is offered as a substitute for conscription, whereas 
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my proposal seeks to make the best of a bad situation—the draft—with which we 
shall presumably be forced to live for at least another 4 years. 

The proposal is not radical, for there is plenty of precedent for exempting cer- 
tain groups and providing alternative service. Ministers, for example, are 
exempt from military service; conscientious objectors may serve as medical 
guinea pigs and in hospitals; workers in essential industry are deferred as long 
as they remain essential (although this is not strictly alternate service) ; teach- 
ers of science can often be deferred, and will not be drafted at all if they teach 
until age 26. It must be said that the draft law is at least this flexible, and some 
order may be brought out of the impending chaos through Executive action. But 
these groups comprise only some thousands annually, while the proposal to make 
teaching an alternative form of service would involve several hundred thousand 
men each year. This should probably be the province of Congress to sanction, 
and anyway, constructive action seems to be too much to expect from manpower 
officials without prodding from Congress. 

The proposal has these features : 

1. The Selective Service System would be retained for its value in providing 
military inductees and volunteers, and for readiness in case of sudden large- 
scale need. 

». No great increase in administrative machinery is necessary. The procedure 
for reporting alternate service and employment in essential industry already 
exists. An approved list of institutions at which teaching could be credited is 
available from the Veterans’ Administration and regional accrediting agencies. 
A man who has taught for 3 academic years at an approved institution would 
be considered to have discharged his service obligation. 

3. If the number of vacancies now existing and projected in our schools and 
colleges were filled by alternate-service teachers, and there are more than enough 
trained, talented men in the draft pool to do this, then it would be possible for 
all young men (except the physically and mentally unqualified, who might be 
used in civil defense) to fulfill some sort of obligated service. This would more 
truly meet the “universal” concept and ease the democratic conscience. 

4. Many more trained minds could be utilized in the defense effort than at 
present, at no additional cost to the Government. 

5. The chance is provided for wholesale recruitment of potential teachers, 
many of whom might be permanently “captured” for the profession. 

6. With more applicants than vacancies, the teaching profession could raise 
standards all along the line; if a prospective applicant didn’t qualify, he would 
simply be inducted for military service. 

There are a number of objections to this proposal—all of them, I think. 
answerable. It is dangerous to force people to teach. Quite true, but I have 
talked with many college students about the plan, and almost unanimously they 
would feel so grateful for the chance to use their education and settle their plans, 
that they would give maximum effort gladly. It is not a good idea to recruit 
teachers on a temporary basis. There is always this risk anyway, and thousands 
of young women just out of college enter teaching with every likelihood that 
they will leave for marriage and a home after a few years. Isn't the proposal a 
case of special rewards for a privileged class? Yes, but we appear to provide 
the opportunity for any American with the urge and the brains to go to college, 
and it’s certainly more democratic than to allow a privileged class to escape 
the draft completely, as now happens. If you provide alternate service for 
teachers, why not for social workers, Foreign Service people? Why not? 

The defense of this country rests fundamentally on two great systems. The 
one for enlisting talent in its service, the other for developing that talent. Both 
systems are now inadequate and can only deteriorate in the future. <A relatively 
simple act of Congress could transform the weakness of one into the strength 
of the other. 





STATEMENT BY Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATF OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I appreciate this opportunity to 
indicate to you some of my views on manpower utilization and to recommend a 
number of areas of interest in which your subcommittee might find it valuable 
to investigate. 

For several years I have been quite interested in programs directed to improve 
the utilization of manpower, civilian and military, in the Federal Government. 
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In fact, I introduced House Resolution 176, in the SO0th Congress, which 
established the first Manpower Utilization Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

This was one of the first, if not the first, investigative subcommittees set up by 
the House in recent years to look exclusively at matters relating to the utilization 
of manpower. 

In the 88d Congress I introduced the resolution which established a manpower 
utilization subcommittee. In each subsequent Congress the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has established a subcommittee to study and investigate the 
utilization of civilian manpower in the Government. I have served as an ex 
officio member since its beginning. 

During the past 6 years we have conducted studies in cooperation with the 
departments and agencies. A number of public hearings have been held and 
several reports have been issued. 

Some of the areas covered were: Duplicate supervision with both a military 
and a civilian manager, utilization of scientific and professional Government 
personnel, replacement of civilian employees by military personnel in positions 
historically deemed civilian in nature, requirements for and utilization of the top 
career personnel (i.e., GS—16, 17, and 18 positions and the Public Law 31° scien- 
tific and professional positions), and changes in compensation and grade levels 
of our Federal civilian employees. 

The work of this subcommittee is today recognized as having saved the tax- 
payers hundreds of millions of dollars over the years, and equally as important, 
to have strengthened our Nation’s defense program. 

We are continuing the program of functional surveys in the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. The Defense Department is currently 
implementing recommendations from our subcommittee’s study last year ou 
financial management in the executive branch of the Government. 

Each quarter the Departments and largest independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment report to our subcommittee the trends in their employment, reasons for 
employment changes, and programs that have been completed, underway, or 
inaugurated to improve manpower management in their department or agency. 

We are now in the midst of analyzing the effects of contracting out Govern- 
ment responsibilities for administrative and management services. 

In the past several years, our Manpower Utilization Subcommittee has noted 
several areas of potential interest that dealt almost entirely with military prob- 
lems. I am, therefore, happy to note that your subcommittee has been established 
to look into these military manpower areas. 

In accord with your request for suggestions, I would like to point out some 
areas that should be profitable to your subcommittee. I have in mind such 
items as: 

(1) The effects of current rotation policies for military personnel.—As our 
defense armament becomes more complex, it would appear reasonable to assume 
that there are many military operational areas in which current military rotation 
programs of 2 and 3 years are too short for the most efficient use of the personnel. 
Recently, our findings in the Air Force long-range missile program tended to 
bear out this point. 

(2) The policies and programs of the Defense Department for training military 
personnel to perform jobs historically held by civilians.—Certainly no one ques- 
tions the training of military personnel, including graduate training of officers, 
to make these personnel more able for military operational duties. However, we 
may well question the continuing practice of graduate training for military offi- 
cers in such Civilian-type functional areas as comptrollership, civilian personnel 
administration, or procurement. 

(3) Comparison of the qualifications of military personnel in relationship to 
the skilled levels of job held._-This point is probably best raised by the question, 
“Do we at times place our military personnel, officers and enlisted, in positions 
requiring skills and general abilities considerably below their potentials?” 

(4) The use of enlisted men as scientists and engineers in the Defense Estab- 
lishments.—This item has been studied to a degree by various groups including 
the Defense Department itself. However, with the extension of the Selective 
Service Act, it might well be studied in light of this extension and the changing 
nationwide manpower picture. 

I appreciate your invitation to make this statement and extend to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and your subcommittee, my best wishes in this new program. 
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Mr. Pricer. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, when we will meet in room 304. 

(Whereupon, “at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 13, 1959.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF Minirary MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, May 13, 1959 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of subcommittee hearings on the utilization 
of manpower in the armed services. 

The first witness this morning will be our colleague from California, 
Hon. James Roosevelt. 

Will you come around, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Proceed. Weare glad to have you before the committee, 
and know your deep interest in this matter as reflected in the debate 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
vant to express my appreciation to you for the privilege of coming 
before you this morning. Perhaps the best way to begin 1 my comment 
is to read to youa letter which I received on the 11th of “December, 
1958, from a Private Jerold Steiner, who at that time was stationed 
at Fort Ord, Calif. The letter says: 

Before I came into the Army I was a grocer by trade. I had worked in my 
own grocery store and for another independent market where I was general 
manager. I was in charge of buying, selling, inventory, and financial control. 
| have also worked for chain markets, among them being Safeway Stores Inc. 
While there I advanced to second man from a boxboy. In addition, I am a 
craduate in business administration at the University of Southern California. 

For some reason the Army has seen fit to train me in the Army band. I have 
no formal education in music. Instrumental music has been only a minor hobby. 
With the experience I have behind me, I feel I could better serve the interests 
of the Army in a field most familiar to me. 

So I wrote through the Army liaison officer, who took it up with the 
Army, and was first told the Army had need for men for the band, 
and did not care what this man’s background was, that he was going 
to be in the band. After a good many months of negotiation between 
the Army and myself I finally succeeded in putting him ina category 
where he can be of some service to the Army, because he doesn’t toot 
very well in the band. 

I only mention this as an indication of what I think is a sad story, 
because w ithout the aid of someone to go to bat for him a man who is 
a university graduate in business administration, who has made a 

career out of “something the Army cert tainly can use, is taken out of 
his field and put into something where he is extremely unhappy and 
where obviously the chances of his ever reenlisting and of being of 
any further use to the Army would be destroyed. 

I use it as a case in point because while this is only one case T can 
bring to the committee’s attention, it is only one of many cases which 
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came across my desk, and those of other Members of Congress 
frequently. 

Mr. Price. The chairman and the committee have discussed that 
facet, and we do not want to concentrate on individual cases. 1 think 
there is sufficient number of individual cases which indicates an area 
where we should show some interest. 

Mr. Roosrtveitr. Yes. By individual cases you sometimes prove the 
existence of a condition which needs correcting. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, as one who did, as you have said, criti- 
cize the present system of recruitment of military manpower on the 
floor of the House on February 5 of this vear, 1 am most pleased by 
the assigned objective of your committee. 

I am likewise pleased to have the opportunity to commend the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services for its decision to establish the Subcommit- 
tee on Utilization of Manpower within the Department of Defense, 
and for the opportunity to offer comments regarding the need to 
study alternatives to the present military draft. I believe that the 
need for a new and more effective approach: is self-evident in the cdefi- 
ciencies and the results we find in the present system. 

In my remarks on the floor of the House, I stated that 
the inadequacies, the extravagant waste and cost, the favoritism and discrimi- 
nation in favor of those able to go to college, the straim put upon those seeking 
jobs but subject to the draft. the proven inability of those drafted to see any 
desirable future in the Armed Forces, the many claims of poor training even 
while in service, all these and more point to loud warning signals. 

Because I felt, at the time the draft extension was before the House, 
that no alternative was then available, I stated IT would vote for the 
extension of the draft, preferably for 2 years, but that failing, for the 
recommended 4 years. 

One of the points I made in this matter was that “if the Defense 
Department can only operate if it has a 4-year authority, it shows 
how inflexible and therefore inefficient is that Department.” 

My firm conviction is that peacetime military conscription does not 
offer optimum utilization of military manpower. It then follows, if 
one accepts this premise, that our national security program is not 
being geared to peak efficiency, either in terms of our defense posture 
or in terms of the draftees themselves. 

We are living in an age where techniques and technology of war- 
fare change rapidly. The only thing constant in our Military Es- 
tablishment is the fact of change. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Armed Forces need to attract men, 
not just for a 24-month period, much less a 6-month period, to be 
trained in technological and scientific warfare, men who are willing 
to keep abreast of new methods and military know-how by remaining 
in the military service as a career. 

The inherent weaknesses in the present recruitment program are 
graphically told by available facts. For example, as much as $14,000 
is spent by the Federal Government for the training of a draftee. 
The interest earned on the investment, however, is hardly a pittance, 
because no one would say that the Federal Government is really 
profiting when only 3 out of every 100 draftees reenlist after their 24 
months of compulsory service at a time when our national needs 
require continuity of service in our Armed Forces. 
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In substance, this all focuses on the point that the age of guided 
missiles, complicated weapon systems, and thermonuclear bombs re- 
quires our placing emphasis on quality of military personnel vis-a-vis 
quantity. This can only be accomplished by men willing or who are 
stimulated to devote their work-a-day world to a stable, efficiently 
managed military establishment. The present draft does not pro- 
vide this because essentially we have a large reserve of men who are 
merely concerned with meeting their tour of duty and returning to 
civilian life. 

In addition to the need to look at our military recruitment program 
from the viewpoint of greater efficiency and effectiveness in creating 
a strong defense posture, there is another facet to the claim that the 
draft is not the answer. 

It is unprofitable from a dollars-and-cents approach. There is all 
too much waste in the manpower operation existing under the pres- 
ent system. I have already mentioned the investment of as much as 
$14,000 for the training of a draftee, a draftee who may well not be 
among the 3 out of the 100 who reenlist. But there are other forms 
of waste: to wit, the use of members of the armed services in tasks 
that could and should be handled by civilian employees. That this 
can be done has already been demonstrated by the Air Force in the 
use of civilians in a noncombat area. 

[f I may, I wish to allude to the obvious: The business of defend- 
ing our national existence and way of life is the most serious under- 
taking we face. Meeting the challenge is not only on the military 
front, but since this is the subject at hand, I shall not make reference 
to other aspects of this overall goal. Since our military and de- 
fense posture is a most serious business, then surely we should be 
able to offer proper incentives to the young men of this Nation to 
look upon a career in the armed services rather than to an allotted 
period of service with a “Let’s get it over with” attitude. 

And 1 think, Mr. Chairman, when we think of the draft we must 
also think of it in terms of the numbers that are actually being used 
today—somewhere under 100,000, if I am correct, is the figure of the 
people who are being drafted ona yearly basis or pro rata on a month- 
to-month allotment. 

It would seem to me the problem comes down to the simple factor 
of how can we take these 100,000 and make life sufficiently interesting 
for them so we do not have to maintain an inefficient draft system. 

To do this means we shall have to offer better and practical in- 
centives which will permit career personnel, regardless of rank, to 
live decently and with a fair measure of economic security for their 
families. The present system does not adequately meet the problem. 

There has been a misconception about the universality of the draft. 
Ina study prepared for the Fund for the Republic, Mr. John Graham 
reports that there are 60 ways for a young adult male to undertake 
his military obligations without actually serving time. In the early 
part of 1957 there were approximately 5 million men of draft age 
but of these 2.3 million were farmers; thus they were indefinitely 
deferred under draft regulations. Then there is the conscientious 
objector or the professional athlete who can be deferred by virtue of 
a physical injury. College students have an advantage over those 
who do not attend an institution of higher learning, in many cases 
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because they cannot afford to do so. I am not making the case that 
these are not good or valid reasons for deferment, but rather to prove 
the contention that the draft does not have universal application. 

And, finally, Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully submit that the 
very concept of the military draft in peacetime is an antithesis to our 
democratic philosophy, because compulsion is not an inherent ingre- 
dient in a democratically conceived society, to secure what the demo- 
cratic society needs in order to preserve itself. This is to me the 
most compelling reason for the need to achieve our objectives of a 
strong national defense through a program of recruitment that would, 
because of its sound and democratic approach, attract men on a volun- 
teer basis, men who would view their obligations from a long-range 
viewpoint. 

IT am confident that the members of this special committee will 
find the alternative or alternatives on which the Members of Congress 
may decide. I would be more than rash and less than truthful to 
claim at. this moment that I know the answer, but I do know the 
answer is not the draft. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Roosevelt. That is a good statement. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I very regretfully say I did not get 
in to hear the very first part of my colleague’s statement, but again 
we come to dealing with this situation in the matter of generalities. 

You said at the very end that the draft is not the answer. Well, 
we must ask the specific question, What is the answer? What is the 
answer to the situation ? 

Last year we passed, and this committee unanimously thought we 
had passed, a marvelous pay and incentive bill to induce the voung 
men to remain in the services. We had 20-year retirement. We had 
family care for the families of men who are married and in the 
service. We are instituting a vast building program of homes and 
apartments and residences for our men in the services all over the 
world. 

We realize that by enlistments we have not been able to fill our 
Armed Forces, and so do you. You state that. But, on the other 
hand, if the draft is not the answer I think this committee is very 
much interested in hearing what would be the suggested answer to 
the situation. That is what we are looking for, and I think it is a 
problem that this committee is very much concerned with. 

What is the answer, plus the factor we know men are not being 
utilized who are in the service properly. We have already had areas 
of that. But what is the alternative to the draft situation? 

Mr. Rooseverr. I think you have touched on part of it, yourself, 
Mr. Becker. Part of it is to remove from the feeling of people who 
might enlist that they might be put in the kind of service they just 
don’t want to do. They want to be assured when they do enlist, when 
they do go forward with a career, that it is not going to be a waste of 
time for them, and TI read before you came in a letter from one of 
my constituents who had a background in a particular field, and who 
because once he played in a high school band was automatically put 
in the Army band, which he was not capable of doing, and which had 
no interest tohim. He was dissatisfied with the Army. 
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After considerable negotiations he finally was moved, but it took a 
good deal of doing to get it done. 

The first field is for action to remove the feelings that keep people 
out of volunteering, because if you could remove those maybe you 
would find you had enough volunteers. That is suggestion No. 1. 

No. 2, obviously the next thing is to review the things you have 
already gone forward on, to make a survey to see what are the things 
that would really attract personnel, and which to a degree do now 
keep people from volunteering on a long-range basis. 

I agree you have done some, but there has been no scientific effort 
made. In fact, some of the recommendations made by previous non- 
legislative committees have not been acted upon at all, as I think 
the committee well knows. So it seems you have many, many sug- 
gestions of a very wide range before you, and certainly it is not my 
job but the job of the committee to decide which one of these sug- 
gestions is perhaps the best one to put together a program to increase 
voluntary enlistments. 

I would add a third thing, I would say if you came to the conclu- 
sion that there must be universal service, then let us find ways to 
make it more universal. Let us find a way to have everybody do his 
fair share. 

Mr. Becker. I agree with that. 

Mr. Roosrverr. And at least do not make it what it is today, which 
is in essence a hardship on certain people and other people get excused 
for a variety of reasons. If we are in such a serious national situa- 
tion then I think we all have an obligation to do something for the 
defense of our country, in whichever way we fit in. 

Mr. Becker. There is a lot you said at the end that I agree with. 
However, do you not believe the very fact we have a draft induces the 
amount of enlistments we already have so that. if we did not have the 
draft our enlistment plan and our 6 months’ training program would 
fall by the wayside? Do you not think so é 

Mr. Roosevetr. I know the military has always felt that way. 

Mr. Becker. I am not talking about the military now, I am talk- 
ing about myself. 

Mr. Roosrvett. The reason I don’t really believe that is if a man 
enlisted today with the idea of making a military career he does not 
do it out of fear of something else, because if he did have a fear of 
being drafted he would never go in the military on a career basis. 

So it does not seem to me the fear of the draft forces them into a 
deliberate choice of a military career. 

Mr. Price. I would say that is true of the man who is thinking of it 
as a career, but the percentage of those who think of it as a career is 
very, very small, and not enough to make up the necessary force that 
you need to fill the commitments of the services. So the draft has 
been recognized as an agency that makes the young people recognize 
the fact that they have a military obligation before them, and it brings 
into the services many thousands to help to fill up the requirements at 
the time. 

We cannot think of those who are thinking of it as a career. But 
it has been proven through history, even in time of war, that it was 
impossible to get the necessary manpower, through voluntary enlist - 
ments. 
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Mr. Roosevevr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have ever 
really tried to do it on a scientific or proper basis. For instance, we 
have never really tried to instill a sense of obligation in our young 
people, when they are going through high school, which is the time or, 
perhaps even before that, when it should be instilled in them. 

Mr. Price. How do you do that? The Armed Forces, the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, does almost everything one could think of 
that is imaginable to interest young people in the services. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I am going to get in trouble with the committee for 
a moment, because I am a marine. 

Mr. Price. No, you are not, because we are not arguing, we are 
thinking out loud, but on television, radio, through recruiting officers, 
in newspapers, and through civie-minded bodies, they seem to be doing 
everything they possibly can to interest a young man in a military 
career. 

Mr. Rooseveir. And when it is well done they get them. 

Mr. Price. In sufficient numbers ? 

Mr. Rooseverr. Yes, the Marines get them in sufficient numbers all 
the time because they do it perhaps in not a better but in a more effec- 
tive way. And the Air Force gets them also. 

Mr. Price. They have a limited number to work with. The other 
services have to get five, six, or seven times as many men as the 
Marines. 

Mr. Roosrvevr. But if you add the Marines, Air Force, and Navy 
together you would have very close to the number you have in the 
Army. 

Mr. Price. Then you point up another thing. How do you allocate 
the ones you get between the services, if you have these preferences ? 
How do you fill up the most unglamourous of services? 

Mr. Roosrverr. There is plenty of work in the Marines, the Navy, 
and the Air Force which is unglamourous, too. But they find they 
can get them. They give them the feeling they are belonging to 
something worthwhile. I think it is a generally educational and 
presentational problem. I think the time may come when the Defense 
Department, when presenting the case, could convince people it did 
not make too much difference in what service you actu: ally went and 
while I am strong for the Marine Corps mor ale, and what it stands 
for, I must say T think in all fairness the time will probably come 
when the main principle is service where you are needed and that has 
not been stressed. 

We have been individually going out to get people on the basis 
of glamour and traveling around the world, and all kinds of things 
of that kind, which has made it difficult for a service which did not 
have quite that much to do, rather than concentrating on the basic 
principle of fulfilling the basic needs of your country, and the con- 
tribution you can make to your country at a time of need for that 
defense. 

Mr. Price. I can see your point, but I have served on this com- 
mittee for almost 14 vears, now. I know that time after time we have 
worked on and produced incentive legislation, improving the lot of 
the servicemen, providing better houses, as Mr. Becker said. Repeat- 
ely we have done things to provide incentive. 
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Mr. Rooseverr. And it has improved it, hasn't it / 

Mr. Price. Well, it still has not produced the volunteers necessary 
to keep the forces up to the strength you need, oon sy the pressure 
from the Selective Service Act. It has improved it, yes, because 
conditions have improved. 

Mr. Roosrveur. My only plea is if you have improved it, you can 
improve it further, and I think by improving it further you might 
vet over this final hump, the last 100,000 people you need a year, to 
get over that hump. 

Mr. Price. Well, this committee has tried ways and means of doing 
it. 

Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I just wanted to finish one thing, and I think you 
will agree, Congressman. 

I go home to my district almost every week, and I find hundreds 
of men who want to get in the 6 months’ reserve training program. 
I cannot find spaces for them, and there is hardly one who does not 
admit that it is a means of avoiding the draft for a period of 2 or 
years. That does not mean they don’t want to serve; they do w ont 
to duck the draft. They want to duck the long pull. This is an 
accurate statement because they have made it to me time and again. 

You mentioned the matter of education. I agree with you, whether 
it is segregation or civil rights, and a hundred other things. I be- 
lieve you can do these things better by education than by “force. I 
do not believe that legislation can change the mind of man. I have 
never believed that in 17 years of legislative life. But if we are going 
to induce young men to enlist, I think it can be done. It was well 
done during the first World War, and our society has lost it in the 
past 35 years. You have to start the education in grade school, not 
by the military service or by military departments, but you have to 
institute in the minds of the children going to grammar and high 
schools and technical schools the desire and ideal of serving their 
country as a matter of patriotic fervor that brings a desire to make a 
military sareer. 

If you interview young men, and I interview every single one that 
wants to go to our ac ademies, the only ones that I will select are those 
who have shown a desire in grammar school and high school to make 
the military a career. I just don’t select the ones that come out on the 
top in the examinations. 

That applies here. That desire must be inculcated somehow, and 
it must start with the schools. It cannot start with a program any- 
where you want by the military services. I think we all subscribe— 
I know the chairman does, because we have sat through these things— 
that there are areas where we want to improve. But we want to know 
exactly the areas where the military and the Defense Department, or 
we on this committee, can make the service more conducive and vet 
not destroy the individual’s desire to make private incentive and pri- 

vate enterprise his way of life. 

I think from what you have said, your statement is a good one, but 
just where the two fields are going to be brought together I do not 
know. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Mr. Becker, may I make one other suggestion along 
the line of your comment. 
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I think a really objective manpower study would show that in the 
military service there are many people performing functions which 
are truly not military functions. 

Mr. Becker. That is agreed. 

Mr. Roosevevr. If, then, you could perhaps combine this with your 
§-months’ program and your other programs, you may be able to fill 
up many of the people that you now have to draft, to fill up the neces- 
ary complement and have those people available for the noncareer 
type of work, where you do not need -satapeee ainly you do not need 
a long training to drive a truck, for instance, or drive a general from 
the Pentagon over to the Capitol. Those can be 6-months’ personnel, 
without much difficulty. 

And then if you could make use of that manpower I think the day 
would come when you would actually get over this other hump that 
you have come to now, and I don’t think we have made a careful 
enough study of that to be sure by combining our short-term train- 
ing, as you call it, or our reserve training, or whatever name you want 
to give it, and separating it from the truly military career, that I 
think you would be on the road to making it unnecessary to continue 
the draft. I would like to see an intelligent study made of it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. I am thoroughly agreed that improving the incentives 
for a military career could obviously do a lot toward obviating the 
necessity for drafting somany men. Unfortunately, this is not in the 
jurisdiction of this subcommittee, and would, I believe, be in the 
jurisdiction of the Kilday subeommittee. 

But I would like to address myself to your point that better utiliza- 
tion of manpower within the service might further obviate the neces- 
sity of drafting men. I admit there are things which can be done to 
help us in this particular line. 

However, I do not think that we should hasten to the assumption 
that better manpower utilization is necessarily going to get us to the 
point where we can forget all about the draft, for the simple reason 
that it overlooks a very practical concept. 

In the first place, war is waste. Preparation for war obviously has 
to be waste, too. And efficiency is the avoidance of waste. And since 
we are dealing with something which basically and in itself is waste- 
ful, I do not think we can apply the standards of efficiency that we 
know in our everyday lives to a thing which is premised upon waste. 

Yesterday a Mr. Kowalski made a very splendid statement that I 
know represented hours and hours of work, and some of the situations 
which Mr. Kowalski brought out were startling. 

But I think possibly—not entirely, but possibly—the instances cited 
by Mr. Kowalski overlook this very practical concept that war is 
waste, and that we are trying, in the most efficient manner that we can, 
to prepare for waste. 

What I am getting at is this, that some of these billets, which in 
peacetime appear as perfectly ridiculous, nevertheless are billets which 
have to be filled by men who have an obligation to serve at the snap 
of a finger if the balloon goes up, and sometimes we have to place them 
in positions which appear to be ridiculous by normal efficient stand- 
ards, simply to have them available for service. 

And this long-winded exposition on my part is merely to bring out 
this point, that there are things, I am sure, which can be done to cor- 
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rect some of the things which Mr. Kowalski has mentioned, and which 
| know you are concerned with. But I do not believe we should ever 
for 1 minute delude ourselves into believing we can operate a waste- 
ful situation by the efficient standards of private business and expect 
that to solve the need for a draft. I do not think that can be done, 
though I am perfectly willing to have it tried out. 

Mr. Roosrverr. Well, of course, I could not argue with you that 
there is waste. I know that there is a certain amount of waste, because 
of what war and the preparation for war involves. But I would 
certainly think you would never want to give up the goal of working 
for efficiency and lack of waste. 

Mr. Gupser. I agree. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Otherwise, you are doing a tremendous disservice, 
in the first place to your military effort, because it will suffer, and, 
secondly, of course, to the taxpayers who will have to pay for it. 
But T cannot help but feel you will find these people who have to be 
on hand fora given job. and who are given something else temporarily 
to fill in, that that unfortunately just isn’t true. You will find the 
draft people are the ones not being utilized in the manner that they 
could most efficiently be utilized—that they know they are drafted 
and they are pretty well shunted aside unless they find a particular 
individual whom they are fortunate enough to put in the right spot. 

But there is again so many evidences of stupidity—and [ call it 
real stupidity—in the assignments given to these people which would 
indicate to me there is something basically wrong in the assignment 
-vstem, if nothing else, which discourages other people, because when 
the man on the outside sees what is happening, he thinks the whole 
thing is so darn inefficient he gets out where he might have stayed. 
When you get down to only 6,000 men a month, vou have to draft, 
you are getting down pretty low, and T don’t think you would have 
to do too many things to eliminate that 6,000 in neacetime. 

[ grant vou the record shows in wartime to adequately staff it you 
are going to have to have some kind of a universal military system, 
but T think vou are down so near the point where to eliminate it in 
peacetime you ought to do everything and anything you can to get 
over that hump. 

Mr. Gunsrer. That 6,000 a month T agree with you is not a very 
large figure, insofar as maintaining our present-day military com- 
ponent isconcerned. However, there is the added factor by continuing 
to draft we are creating a trained manpower reserve, which is im- 
portant in time of war, and that to me overbalances some of your 
argument we do have to create a trained reserve. 

Mr. Rooseveir. Well, if I don’t misread the signs, the men who 
are being drafted today are getting mightly little training. and they 
will all have to be retrained and start over from scratch, so T don’t 
think that is unfortunately too valid. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am not sure whether this subject is pertinent to 
the subject matter of the committee, but it is important IT think to 
our general outlook. 

There is one thing Mr. Roosevelt says that bothered me a good deal, 
and that was the statement that 2 compulsory system was somehow 
inconsonant with our democratic form of government. You would 
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not feel, would you, Congressman, that we could get enough money 
to finance our budget by voluntary contributions, would you? 

Mr. Roosrveitr. No, I am talking about compulsory military service, 

Mr. Srrarron. Is not the tax system a compulsory operation which 
we have pretty much recognized as being necessary, without impairing 
our form of government? 

Mr. Roosrvett. Yes; but our history will show that we have tried 
to avoid compulsory military service through the years, in peacetime, 
and that this is a basic tenet of our country. We try to avoid any- 
thing compulsory in our democratic system wherever we actually 
don’t need it. 

True, you can point out areas where it is needed, and felt in the 
past it was needed; but if it is not needed, we should remove it as a 
compulsory thing. 

Mr. Srratron. That is what we are arguing about, whether it is 
needed or not, but I think you are prejudicing the case by suggesting 
if we need compulsion, and have compulsion, that somehow this is 
basically antidemocratic. 

Mr. Roosrve.tr. No; I think the gentleman misunderstood what | 
said. What I said was if it is necessary we have to go along with a 
compulsory system and make it fair and universal. 

Mr. Srrarron. And it would not be contrary to our democratic sys- 
tem of government if we found we needed it. 

Mr. Roosrverr. If it is unavoidable, right, but if it is unavoidable, 
no. 

Mr. Srrarron. We had a discussion a moment ago, and I forgot 
whether you were the one that mentioned it, or whether the distin- 
guished chairman mentioned it, that somehow we need to inculcate a 
sense of obligation in our young men, so that perhaps they will be 
more willing to volunteer for this type of duty. 

Is it not true we have in a sense already inculecated this sense of 
obligation? Is it not true that young men today realize they have a 
military obligation? They are probably no happier about it than you 
and I are about having to pay taxes, but to a large extent they are 
planning ahead for a couple of years of military service. 

I remember at the time the draft came up there was some discussion 
on the part of some Members of Congress that this was a shocking 
thing, and that we should be able to get a draft through in peacetime 
without any substantial opposition, and that somehow the country 
was going to the dogs. 

It seems to me that this, on the contrary, is precisely the thing that 
you are talking about, that we have begun to inculcate a sense of 
obligation. Nobody particularly enjoys military service, unless you 
are lucky enough to have all the house boys that Congressman 
Kowalski was talking about; but we recognize it is a job that has to 
be done; and the fact that there was not any great outcry and nobody 
thought we were really destroying our democracy is, in my judgment, 
a recognition of the fact we have this obligation. 

But you cannot get people to go in the job of buck private in enough 
numbers, any more than you could get people to contribute the sums 
necessary to meet our national budget on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Rooseverr. I think perhaps the gentleman is prejudging the 
issue. If he knows that, he perhaps knows something I do not know. 
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I honestly feel and sincerely feel there is a lot to be done in our 
educational system, not only with respect to military training, but 
with respect. to the basic duties of citizenship and obligations of 
the individuals’ duties and responsibilities in a democracy. 

You may feel we don’t need that, and everybody is entitled to his 
own opinion. 

Mr. Srrarron. IT am suggesting we are already moving in the 
direction you have indicated. 

Mr. Roosrverr. I hope we move further. 

Mr. Srrarron. And the fact we have come to realize the importance 
of a draft in peacetime is in my judgment an indication that we have 
realized that this is also a responsibility of citizenship. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I would say to the gentlemen, if we ever come to 
the conclusion that a draft in peacetime is a permanent national neces- 
sity, then I think you have an obligation to really do a tremendous 
amount of work to make it a universal thing. 

Mr. Srrarron. I will go along with the gentleman there. 

Mr. Roosrverr. And we do not do that today. I, for one, however, 
am not ready to accept the fact that this is a necessity in peacetime, 
in view of the reduction you have achieved already in the numbers 
that are required through the draft, and I think what we have dis- 
cussed still can be done. 

If this proves, and it may prove, and I could not argue with you, 
that it is impossible to do it any other way, then let us make it a 
real universay military system. 

Mr. Srrarron. If I may, there is another thing that bothers me 
a little bit, and I think we ought to try to get this out, otherwise we 
are going to have this haunting us throughout these things, and that 
is the question of whether the military service is designed primarily 
as a echicle for fulfilling the personality needs of the individual, or 
whether it is a vehicle designed to meet the national defense require- 
ments of the United States. 

I think there has been a certain confusion, throughout this dis- 
cussion, that somehow the services take a man and they did not use 
him in the particular area where he would like to be used, and where 
his own background indicates that he ought to be used for his 
ereatest realization of his personality, and his ability, and so on. 

I think we have to realize, do we not, that this is not the purpose 
of the military service. Very few individuals, it would seem to me, 
could really hope to make a career out of the job of a buck private 
and yet you have got to have buck privates. And when you see how 
many the Russians have got over in Europe, I think we have got 
to have a lot more, myself. 

I frankly am not too happy to think we have 5 divisions in Europe 
facing some 22 in eastern Germany, and 175 in the Soviet Union. 
If we are going to kid ourselves to think we can get enough people 
on the line here by appealing to them to make a career where they 
are utilized to their full capacities I think we are deluding ourselves, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Roosrverr. May I say to the gentlemar, I believe in all my 
heart in the kind of democracy we have. We first believe in the in- 
dividual, and then we try to see whether the capabilities of the in- 
dividuals can be made to fit into the military needs. If we do not 
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have enough of a certain type of individual, then we have to take 
him out of the thing he would prefer and put him into something else. 

It is the same system in the Congress of the United States. When 
you come in as a freshman Congressman you make application on the 
committee you would like to serve on, that you think you are best 
fitted to serve on in the interest of yourself and in the interest of 
your country, because you do a better job for your country if you 
utilize the natural talents and training and background that you 
have. If that is not possible for one reason or another, you take 
something else, and I think that is the sound way to approach our 
military needs, and fulfill our military needs. 

But. let me go back to the first case I cited in the first instance. 
Here is a man with a definite background, and obviously definite ca- 
pabilities along a certain line. He is taken out of that and put into 
something else where he has little, if any, training, and inclination. 
As a result he does a poor job in that. He hates it, and hates every- 
thing connected with it. He does not help the morale of everybody 
around him, so he is actually a destructive force in the service in 
which he is actually supposed to be a constructive force. 

The letter says there was a lack of bandmen. When I went out 
to find what they were doing to find out who were qualified to be 
bandmen so there would not be a lack, I found nothing. There had 
been no intelligent effort to get people who liked to toot a horn, and 
to take a man out who did not want to toot a horn and put him toot- 
ing a horn was not good for the country or the individual. 

It seems to me if you correlate the two things you did not have to 
make them mutually exclusive, the good of the individual and the 
good of the national defense, to make it the most effective national 
defense you can achieve. 

Mr. Gavriy. Did I understand the gentleman to say he thought 
the people getting 2 years’ military service were not getting military 
indoctrination or what did you say / , 

Mr. Rooseverr. No, Mr. Gavin, I said many of the people who 
went through their draft period did not get the kind of training 
which would make them available after a 4- or 5-year period to step 
right back into a system and go right to work on it; in other words, 
they would have to be reeducated. 

Mr. Gavin. Naturally. 

Mr. Price. I think you did say, however, in referring to the 6,000 
per month draftees, that they were getting low military training. 
That is the group that gets the most, because they have a full 2-year 
enlistment, and of all the groups that go in that 6,000 per month 
probably get the most of military training. 

Mr. Gavin. They get 6 months of basic intensive military training. 

Mr. Roosevett. I think they get more than the others. There is no 
question about that. 

On the whole, however, I would feel if you really went into the case 
histories you would find that there just is not quite enough being done. 
I don’t know just how to express it. ’ , 

Mr. Pricer. I was just clearing up the point Mr. Gavin was worryin« 
about. Ora 

Mr. Gavix. Those under Selective Service are getting intensive 
training. 
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Mr. Roosrvetr. They are getting the most. 

Mr. Gavin. And what is your comment with 33 years of service, 
Mr. Kowalski ¢ 

Mr. Kowaxsxt. I think it can be improved. I don’t know whether 
this committee will do anything about it. 

Mr. Gavin. But they are getting intensive training. 

Mr. Kowatski. Yes. 

Mr. Pricer. And they are getting the most. 

Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. Srrarron. I don’t want to continue along with a philosophical 
discussion with the Congressman, but just to add one other point, since 
Mr. Roosevelt has referred to this particular case, the individual in 
question was a grocer, and, if I understand it, he would end up in the 
commissary filling bundles, and then you would get into trouble with 
Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Roosrevett. No, I don’t think so at all. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I thought you said he was an administrator. 

Mr. Rooseveit. He has a degree in busines administration, and as 
a matter of fact is now working in the commissary in his field, and 
doing very well, and the Army is glad to have him there, and has 
written me a letter thanking me for drawing it to their attention. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I agree he is doing very well, personally. He is 
not contributing anything to national defense, handling grocery bags 
for families in a sales commissary. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. That he is not doing, he is doing cost accounting. 

Mr. Kowauskt. They can hire a civilian for that. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Yes, I would say he would have been better off 
if he had never been drafted, because he could have done it asa civilian. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. May I comment on the tooting of the horn. The 
hasie problem is do we need the bands? I was recently at an installa- 
tion where I was awakened at 6 or 6:30 in the morning several times 
hy the band serenading the birthday of a number of colonels by toot- 
ing their horns, and I imagine your tooter was in there. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. He probably was. 

Mr. Kowatskr. That is the question. Do we need a band to wake 
up colonels in the morning on birthdays ¢ 

Mr. Roosevett. I have never been wakened by the band. 

Mr. Pricer. I do not think we want to get to the point where we 
eliminate all tradition in the service. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I would like to say something a little more construc- 
tive. I was called by a very senior officer, as a matter of fact a major 
general of the Army, who informed me in the Washington area all 
servants who were working for colonels have been now eliminated 
and gone back to service in their units. 

I hope the practice spreads as this is a very constructive step. I 
hope the commissaries will be handled in this same manner. This 
Was just pointed out to me recently; yesterday, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wanted to point out to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, when you come in as a freshman Congressman, and you are 
ambitious for assignment on a certain committee, you think you are 
obviously qualified for, as you know you do not usually get the assign- 
ment, but whatever assignment you do get you immediately apply your- 
self to handle the assignment to the very best of your ability, to do 
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the kind of performance you think should be done, and possibly when 
you go into the service many of them do not get the assignments that 
they would like to serve, or the particular department of whatever 
branch of defense that they would like to be, but nevertheless they 
are in, and I believe they then should apply themselves to doing just 
as good a job as they possibly can. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Of course I would agree with my friend. 

Mr. Gavry. We cannot place them all where they want to go, or 
what department they want to be in. And therefore they are in, and 
should work to the best of their ability. And I think they do. 

Mr. Rooseveir. But would not the gentleman say if we could get 
people who wanted to be in that category, and we could fill the cate- 
gories with people best qualified to fill those categories, they would do 

tter ? 

Mr. Gavin. Perhaps there is room for improvement. 

Mr. Coneian. As the most junior recruit to this subcommittee, and 
the general committee, [ do not see the comparison. 

But I do want to say this, I would like to congratulate my distin- 
guished senior colleague from California. I think you have given 
us a most provocative and thoughtful statement, and a most valuable 
one. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. We will hear now from Congressman William H. Meyer 
of Vermont. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Meyer, I would like to recognize Mr. 
Stratton to propound an inquiry. 

Mr. Srrarron. Thank you very much. 

I am not sure it was an inquiry, but it was just one point I felt we 
ought to clear up, based upon Mr. Kowalski’s testimony yesterday. 

I know there have been newspaper reports based on that purporting 
to say that the Congressman was suggesting that some $250 million 
a year could be saved by eliminating the practices to which he re- 
ferred. It seems to me this is misleading, or else there should be 
some clarification in the testimony, because, in the first place, if we 
are going to substitute civilians for all of the military personnel that 
Mr. Kowalski has referred to, and he mentions, for example, on page 5 
of his testimony, that enlisted men assigned to officers’ clubs repre- 
sent a saving because if they had to go out and hire civilians there 
would be higher club dues and more costly charges, if we are going 
to substitute the civilians for the military there is not going to be a 
saving. But I don’t think you can present it in terms of a saving. 
Maybe this is not the kind of a job that a guy ought to be drafted for, 
but if you hire a civilian vou are going to have to pay him more. 

I am not sure that is the point, or if Mr. Kowalski is suggesting all 
of these jobs should be eliminated completely and the saving would 
result there. But it seems to me we ought to clarify that point rather 
than just let it stand. 

Mr. Price. Are you directing your question to me, or Mr. Kowalski 

Mr. Srrarron. It is possible Mr. Kowalski might want to comment 
on it. Could you? 

Mr. Kowarskr. I not only want to, I have to, in the hight of the 
statement. 
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I would do two things and move the committee handle its inquiry 
and conclusions on the situation from two points of view. 

One, what jobs could be eliminated completely, and also in my 
costs I did that, and also what function could be performed by 
civilians, 

If you refer to the table, and I don’t have it in front of me, I would 
like to cover the general area in specific and extended examination. 

Of the first three categories on the left, one concerns house boys, 
cooks, and so on, for general and flag officers. The second one con- 
cerns orderlies, stewards, and so on, in officers’ clubs. And the third 
one, sales commissaries, 

1 would eliminate all those functions. I do not believe it is the 
responsibility of this Government to furnish servants for any officers, 
as individuals, as groups, or to tieir families. 

There is a specific law which states that we will not have enlisted 
men as servants for officers. So IL would eliminate all three of those 
functions, 

Now, let me go to the second category. You misunderstood me 
when I said, in my statement, that it would have money—not to the 
(rovernment, It saves money to the individual officers, because the 
Government does not run these messes. These messes and _ officers’ 
clubs are run by the individuals who belong in those clubs, and of- 
ficers’ messes. They pay dues. There is no reason why soldiers or 
enlisted men should be assigned to that function because this is purely 
a club. You have them at Fort Belvoir, Fort McNair, and Andrews 
Field: these are extracurricular functions and needed, and it is highly 
desirable the Government should provide a place for them, but it does 
not necessarily follow we should provide soldier-servants, or orderlies, 
or stewards for these facilities. So I would eliminate that. 

The sales commissaries are essentially grocery stores which furnish 
groceries to the family, and that again is a highly desirable and a 
very fine thing, but I do not think a soldier should be assigned there. 
| would eliminate soldiers. You don’t need any civilians there. You 
have enough to do the jobs. There are extra jobs being done, for 
example handling of bags for the family, and that kind of thing. 
Some of these things have to be done by the people, themselves. I 
don’t think we can afford that kind of expenditure. 

Now, for specific figures. 

Mr. Price. Well— 

Mr. Kowaxuski. You asked me to answer the question, 

Mr. Price. The Chair would like to make a statement. All state- 
ments delivered before the committee will be carefully evaluated by 
the committee. All charges or complaints made when these state- 
ments are presented will be carefully evaluated by the committee. It 
will be the committee’s duty and task to examine them carefully for 
authenticity and as a committee we will eventually arrive at a con- 
clusion on which we will base certain recommendations. 

I think this isa proper procedure to follow. 

While the Chair welcomes any statement from any member of the 
committee, I do not think we should attempt to resolve them imme- 
diately after they are delivered. I think we should take some time 
toevaluate them. 

Do you have something ? 
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Mr. Srratron. All I wanted to suggest was I felt this quarter of 
a billion figure is a little misleading, if we are going to retain civilians 
for any of these jobs, such as chaufleuring at the White House, which 
was mentioned. 

Mr. Price. That is a determination we must eventually make. I 
do not think we can make them here and now, but must wait until 
all the evidence is in. 

Mr. Srratron. I agree, not at all. 

Mr. Price. Would you proceed, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify. I understand that I might 
possibly be the last witness in this category and therefore did not 
prepare a written statement. 

I have some speaking notes and my objective is not to dwell too 
much upon what the other Congressmen spoke about. I would like 
to refer you to my testimony before the Armed Services Committee, 
in objecting to the draft, and also my testimony before the Senate 
committee. I won’t touch too much upon that at this time. 

In considering the utilization of manpower we must not only 
consider the utilization of military manpower, but must also include 
the utilization of manpower throughout the Nation, because the de- 
fense of our country no longer depends just upon military forces. In 
fact, it never did, but even more today it depends upon technological 
services and development, and scientific and other activities. 

I would like to point out that if a doctor with a degree in biochem- 
istry is permitted to go ahead with his work, he might well do much 
much more good to the country than he can ever do in the armed serv- 
ices, particularly if he is not well adapted or suited to perform good 
efficient military service. I think this principle is valid through our 
whole life. For instance, the Soviet challenge in many ways is 
economic, and therefore in considering the utilization of military 
manpower we must think about the economic factors which are going 
to promote a strong American economy which can help the free na- 
tions of the world in the proper manner so the total strength of those 
who believe in our philosophy is developed fully and adequately, and 
we do not defer to military manpower needs alone. 

I also want to bring out very strongly the matter of quality versus 
quantity, and the fact that our present system has not kept the good 
men in the armed services the way it should. It has not retained men 
in general, the way it has been operated. One reason is that it has 
not offered these men a proper challenge, and has not. offered these 
men a way in which they can in the best manner be of service to the 
country. In discussing quality versus quantity, it is obvious that some 
men are good athletes, can box well, and can handle two or three men 
easily that are not trained or who have no ability in that respect. So 
quantity in itself is not too important. 

Another thing in this connection, if a man is serving in the Armed 
Forces, and is put in the right slot, that would help. For instance, I 
happen to be fairly good in mathematics. I can do some things in my 
head in the mathematical field that some people cannot do very well on 
paper. So if you are utilizing one man properly he can do the work of 
three, in the armed services, as well as in civilian life. 
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Another point in my mind, as I go around to the various committee 
hearings, and as I sit in my own committee, I see a surplus of military 
officials both in the higher ranks and in the lower ranks, at the commit- 
tee hearings, and to me this is a waste of manpower. In fact, at some 
times it gets so bad you can hardly get into your committee meeting. 

Mr. Price. Might I say unless they are in civilian clothes there are 
not any military representatives here thismorning. I was just making 
that comment there, an observation. 

Mr. Meyer. Since you brought it up, I don’t know how many. I 
know yesterday there were quite a few. I was not speaking of this 
hearing particularly. You might ask for a show of hands. 

Mr. Price. Let us put it this way: Are there any representatives 
of these Defense Establishment in the room this morning? If you 
are, Will you raise your hands? 

Show of hands. | 

Mr. Price. How many are military ? 

[Show of hands. | 

Mr. Price. I am glad you pointed that out. And you could ex- 
pect them to be here because it is of vital importance to them, and 
they will later be called upon to answer some of the complaints reg- 
istered. 

Mr. Meyer. I assure you I was not speaking about this meeting. I 
was speaking about my observations in general. 

I might also say as quite pertinent to the subject under discussion, 
the fact that we have not consolidated the armed services, as has 
been recommended in the past, contributes to the fact that we are not 
utilizing our manpower as efficiently as we might. 

There is no question in my mind that in procurement, and in ad- 
ministration, and in many other fields, that certain consolidations 
could be made, and that it would save our manpower and our funds to 
a great extent, and that this is true in the field of research and scientific 
development, as well as in procurement, and in administration. 

I would also like to come to the statement I have read somewhere 
in connection with the Seabees and organizations of that type, that in 
the Armed Forces in general 80 percent of the men were not really 
fighters, and were not really combat men. About 80 percent of the 
work and 80 percent of the men were not engaged in combat activities, 
and that it can very well be developed in this manner. Many of those 
men could be civilians and in some cases, like cooks and other activi- 
ties, many of the men do not need the high physical qualifications that 
would be required in general of people for admission into the armed 
services. This would have some bearing upon our military manpower 
needs, and particularly in connection with the draft. 

I have heard about the native son project which apparently worked 
out very well, too. I have one example I would like to read to you. 
These are two letters. I get quite a bit of mail from all over the 
country because of certain positions I have taken. TI trust you will 
permit me to read this letter in a manner that will not disclose the 
man’s identity, and if I seem to be reading in a strange manner you 
will know the reason for it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Gavin. Before the gentleman proceeds, you mentioned some in- 
dividuals who have particular backgrounds like doc tors, or biochem- 
ists, or professional men. I just want to get your reaction to these in- 
dividuals who may be deferred from the draft and yet be permitted 
to carry on their educational program, which may take 4 or 6 or more 
years. 

Do you feel that after they have been deferred from the draft, to 
be permitted to carry on their educational program that they should 
serve after their education has been completed ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. I would answer your question by saying that I was not 
bringing the subject up in that connection. I was bringing it up to 
show that people could serve their country much better, perhaps, in 
biochemistry, or something else, than they could in the armed services, 
not in connection with deferment from the draft. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. I would like to ask a question relative to one of the 
points you made. 

When you answered that 80 percent of the men in the Armed 
Forces are engaged in noncombat activities, and these activities can 
be performed by civilians, I would like to pose a hypothetical question 
to vou. By way of background to the question, Harry Bridges of the 
Longshoremen’s union, recently made a statement if the United States 
of America were ever to be engaged in a war with Communist China 
he would do everything in his power—I am paraphrasing what he 
said—to prevent the shipment of strategic material to our Armed 
Forces engaged in such a war. 

Assume you were a commander of a destroyer in the Pacific Fleet, 
you had a rendezvous with a military task force which was on an 
essential mission at “X” hours. Before you could proceed to that 
rendezvous you had to go to a dock and be loaded with certain sup- 
plies which were necessary to carry out your mission, would you be- 
lieve that you would seriously, as a commander of that destroyer, 
wish to rely upon Harry Bridges in the light of the statement that 
he has made, so that you would be loaded by civilian forces, or would 
you rather have a military force under the commander of the Pacific 
theater to say this shall be loaded, and you shall do it? 

I think that is a very serious question. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, as you want me to finish my testimony, 
or do you want me to answer questions as they come up throughout 
the testimony ? 

Mr. Pricer. Whichever you wish. You may proceed with your 
testimony, if you wish. 

Mr. Meyer. I would prefer to render my full testimony before 
answering questions. 

Mr. Price. If you desire to proceed uninterrupted I am certain the 
committee would respect that. 

Mr. Meyer. I don’t mind answering the question, but some might 
get. so involved I could not give all my testimony. 

Mr. Price. Proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Meyer. This letter reads: 


I wish to call your attention to the facts called for by the enclosed news- 
aper clipping. 
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I am not going to show the clipping. 

These facts concern the Air National Guard. I am— 
it mentions rank and states he is a fighter pilot. He tells me there— 
due to the mixed State-Federal relations of the Air Guard, each unit has what 
is called a State staff. These officers are supposed to be senior officers used to 
advise the adjutant general, etc. The size of the State staff is limited by regu- 
lation, however, in some cases and it is too true here, they have repeatedly had 
the regulations waived to increase the size of the staff. Now, the facts are you 
have people drawing flying pay who have nothing to do with the flying unit. 
They have not flown a fighting aircraft in their lives. Their contribution to 
the squadron is nothing, period. They neither understand nor attempt to 
understand the function of the fighter squadron. The fact that they use a cer- 
tain sum for the payment of these parasites is just a little too much for the people 
in the active unit of the Air Guard. Understand that State staff has no function 
as far as the USAF is concerned. They have no M-day mission at all, and as 
I pointed out to you the staff is so inflated it is way out of all reasonable size. 
Their pay alone is sufficient to pay the entire command section, as well as each 
section head— 


and he mentioned a number— 


within the fighter squadron. Due to the politics involved, the U.S. Air Force, 
through the National Guard, hesitates to clear this mess up. As a matter of 
fact, I do believe it is part of the responsibility of the individual State to accept 
the responsibilty for the solution of this cancerous condition. To be fair to 
the Air Force, I feel that you should bring this to the attention of the proper 
people. Obviously I must ask you do not use my name. I would be out of 
a job tomerrow. But I insist this is very gross misuse of Federal funds much 
worse than any place in the active U.S. Air Force. I know thisis true. I served 
in two wars with the U.S. Air Force. 


Then I had a followup letter from the same gentleman. He says: 


As a matter of further interest, in regard to air guard armchair pilots, lo 
and behold some corrections have been made. However, I must point out to 
you the screening is set so that too many of the armchair pilots will not be 
touched. 

He goes on in this manner. I thought this was perhaps worth 
bringing to your attention as one facet. of the matter. 

I might also point out in civilian life, before I came here, I had 
occasion to contact some military people and they came to see me. 
There was a major and a sergeant, I believe, and a chauffeur. I got 
to like this major very well, and I thought he was a very capable man, 
but he could have come to see me without having a chauffeur. He 
could drive a car as well as I could. In facet, one man could have 
come to see me to do what was done, and this is a confirmation in 
support of the other testimony. 

I think it is important to mention some specific cases. I was on a 
train with a boy from Ohio when I went out there to study so+e 
conservation work. He told me he had received 13 weeks boot train- 
ing, or whatever he called it, and he was being shipped east to a base 
to serve as a mason and carpenter. I don’t think that relates to 
the defense of our country, and I believe it is in conflict with the 
interest of organized labor and workingmen, and I believe this service 
can be performed better and chmoe civilian employees than by 
having men in the armed services after 13 weeks of training being 
shifted around to do this work. 

I can also say that a very high ranking general in the armed serv- 
ices wrote to me and he was quite a combat general, too. He said 
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to me many of the activities of the guard really do not contribute 
to the defense of our country, and there is much waste in the program. 

I am not testifying against the guard at all, because I believe it 
performs a useful function, but I believe there are certain activities 
definitely that can be eliminated. And I do believe very strongly 
in many fields civilians could be used much more. 

To mention another point, if the pay scales for that type of labor 
performed by the armed services were not substandard pay scales, and 
if we paid the proper rates, we would see a great change, and when 
you conscript labor in the form of draftees you have no right to put 
them at ordinary labor work, in my opinion, because this becomes con- 
script labor, and not a conscript army. 

I think this has a great effect upon your reenlistment rates. I might 
mention at one stage recently we had about 214 million men in the 
armed services, and 1,200,000 were volunteers, and roughly 300,000 
draftees, and of this you had 76 percent that did not reenlist—and in 
the draftee case you had 97 percent that did not reenlist. 

I think this is an important point. Many of the things that are 
done contribute to a certain amount of bitterness on the part of the 
men serving, when they should not be bitter—they should be feeling 
they are making a contribution to the defense of the country. And 
because you have men without the right motivation and desire, and put 
in the wrong categories, and in the wrong spots, you have a tremendous 
waste of equipment, and a tremendous waste and destruction of mill- 
tary equipment that should be used. 

I believe I read the figure approximating $5 billion of military 
equipment that was out of operation for this reason. And you have 
a lot of laying down on the job, which is not good, because of some 
of these factors of men not being used where they can be efficiently 
used. 

Iam going to skip over the subject, the fact of how high a percentage 
of our officer corps is perhaps draft-motivated, because they come into 
the armed services for reasons that are not good. I mean it is better 
to have men that are in there fora career. If they have other motiva- 
tions they cannot give us the type of defense we need. 

In this connection I know of the case of a young boy who studied 
engineering. He thought he could become a pilot in the Air Force. 
He took the ROTC training. After 4 years of training he found he 
got airsick. It seems to me that early in his career that boy could 
have been tested to see whether he got airsick or not, and then we 
would not waste his talents either as an engineer or anything else. I 
think these things should be planned ahead. 

Coming down to the matter of money, as I understand it it takes at 
least $11,000 for each draftee for the 2-year period, and if you have 
him do labor type of work and other types of things there is no reason 
why, at a rate of $4,000 or $5,000 a year, you cannot hire civilians to 
do many of the jobs. 

Part of this all comes back to the fact that perhaps we are over- 
loading our armed services in numbers rather than in quality, and per- 
haps part of the reason is so that there will be more jobs for the generals 
and admirals in the higher positions, and we can have this big staff 
of braid, and I do not believe this is good for the country. 

I have one other comment. In my opinion, under our form of 
government, the military should always be the servant of the people 
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and not in any sense of the word the master of the people, and therefore 
it is up to the Government and the people of the United States to 
demand changes and get changes if we sincerely believe there is a 
better way, and we cannot just sit back and take the statement that 
because war is waste, the military is waste, we cannot do things 
efliciently, because I do not believe this. I believe an army can be run 
efliciently. I believe the armed services can be run efficiently, and it 
is in the interest of our country to save our money and to use our man- 
power resources properly, and that in the end this will give us the best 
possible defense we could have. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Were there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Just one. 

You mentioned the question of a major having a chauffeur driving 
over. It was necessary for him to drive the car himself. This would 
mean every time you require a man from the Pentagon to come over 
to see you he would have to have a car available for him to drive. 

As it is now, they have a car pool and certain chauffeurs for the car 
pool. I believe when a man comes over to see you at the Pentagon 
somebody drives him over. How are you going to avoid this unless 
you have a car assigned to every member at the Pentagon ? 

Mr. Meyer. That was not that way. He came to Vermont from 
another State. When he got to Vermont he got in my car and we 
went around on a tour and the chauffeur sat in the car and the car sat 
there all day. 

Mr. Becker. How was he going to get over there? 

Mr. Meyer. He could drive the car himself because I think he drove 
my car part of the time. 

Mr. Becker. I think there are many instances along that line. I 
think there is one other point I would just like to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meyer, if we were to have a professional army such as the 
Prussian Army, we could get the type of efficiency you speak about 
because of the extreme discipline that is involved in it. But in the 
type of army we have with men coming in and going out, with 
draftees coming in and going out, with our 6-month reserve training 
program, and all the incentive we thought we had built up or tried 
to build up to induce men to remain in the Army and reenlist, we find 
that those things have not been in operation long enough to have a 
real testing effect. 

But I would agree generally that to try to improve is a necessity. 
We agree on that. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. But to be critical of everything that goes on in the 
military services, including the National Guard, is another thing. I 
would like to say this to you, were it not for the National Guard in 
the First World War, and the National Guard in the Second World 
War, I do not know where where we would have been and in Korea 
they were our first line of defense. 

hey are vitally necessary to the national defense. 

Mr. Meyer. These were not my remarks, critical of the guard. 
These were remarks written to me by officers of the armed services. 

Mr. Becker. But at the same time you—why did not those officers 
correct these situations while they were in there? I get some of 
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those letters and I write back to those former officers and say, “Why 
didn’t you do something while you were in there?” They wait until 
they get out and write us letters about it. They are not willing to 
take the bull by the horns and assert their prerogative. I think the 
writers should be criticized. They kept themselves anonymous. 

Mr. Meyer. I read the letter saying that he was still in and was 
subordinate and could easily be dise charged. 

Mr. Becker. I think it would be well taken if he came forward 
and testified. 

Mr. Meyer. I think very highly of the Natioial Guard and I 
think I pointed that out in my testimony. But there are mistakes 
that are made and these mistakes should be corrected. 

Mr. Becker. We, in our operations as Representatives and as 
committeemen, make mistakes and we try to correct the mistakes 
from time to time, but many times we don’t. 

Mr. Meyer. I agree with you, but that is the purpose of my being 
here, to show you some of the things I have heard or observed. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. From the gentleman’s almost direct quotation of the 
statement I made to the gentleman from California, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in the testimony earlier today, I would take it that he objects to the 
conclusion I have drawn that during peacetime there are certain 
military billets which are essential because those men in those billets 
might have to be utilized on an emergency basis, if war should occur. 

In taking exception to that statement which I made, can I conclude 
that the gentleman means that no military person should, during 
time of peace, be doing a job which can be done by a civilian / 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely no. No, I would agree with your position, 
that there are many cases where this probably must be done. 

Mr. Guprser. I am happy to hear that because if that logic, which 
I thought you were expounding, were followed through, that would 
mean that we would have every machinegun man, and every con- 
ceivable situation that would be required during a war, manned dur- 
ing peacetime, and the cost I think would be absolutely prohibitive. 

Mr. Meyer. No. If I understand you correctly, no. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Starmvsuek. Mr. Meyer made a statement something along 
these lines—that some $5 billion worth of equipment was not being 
used and presumably because of a lack of manpower to use that. Am 
I paraphrasing correctly / 

Mr. Meyer. It was my understanding it was this or maybe a 
combination of factors, because they did not have the right type of 
personnel to use it or because it had been damaged by personnel 
who could not use it properly. 

Mr. Suatinsuek. That is a current situation ? 

Mr. Meyer. I would say in recent times. As my memory serves 
me 





Mr. Siatrnsuexk. If you can give us a little additional background 
on your statement so we can pursue that subject we would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Meyer. I will try to get the exact figures and where I got it 
from and submit it for the record if that is in order. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


This points up two further problems: First, Cordiner said, after talking to 
hundreds of enlisted men, “I found antagonism and bitterness over the draft. 
They were checking off the days until they got out. We must devote 25 per- 
cent of our military effort to training men who don’t stay. The trainers are 
discouraged. They resemble the poor teacher whose every class flunks.” 

Second, the accident rate is so high, as a result of inexperienced men man- 
ning intricate weapons or equipment, that the Armed Forces estimate that close 
to $5 billion worth of equipment is not now operable. 

The Cordiner report estimated, on the basis of figures submitted by the 
Armed Forces, that an armed force paid as adequately as other Government 
and civilian workers would result in sufficient voluntary reenlistments to permit 
a reduction in the size of the Armed Forces especially in training and trans- 
portation personnel, as well as “a 10-percent cutback in maintenance tech- 
nicians” and reductions at other points. The total saving in material and 
maintenance would go from about $5.5 billion in 1960 to about $6.5 billion in 
1962. 

Source: “The Cost of Conscription,” a critical review of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, by the National Council Against Conscription. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. If I recall, you said that utilizing military person- 
nel for some of these functions represented compulsory labor or some- 
thing like that. You suggested we should hire civilians, if I recall 
correctly, you did indicate that if we hired the civilians, it would cost 
more, and you indicated that one reason we were not using them was 
because we were taking advantage of the lower wages paid as mili- 
tary personnel. What that not correct / 

Mr. Mrrer. No, it is not correct. I will try to give a clear expla- 
nation as I see it in two ways. 

It is correct only in this manner: That the basic wage rate of the 
private in the Army, if he is doing carpentry work does not compare 
with the basic wage rate elsewhere. 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes. And therefore if we hired a civilian to do 
the job, you will admit it would cost us more. Is that correct 

Mr. Meyer. No, Mr. Stratton. As I notice, you in your background 
have been a professor of philosophy and I am not a master of sophis- 
try, but Iam a blunt speaker and I will say this: My statement was, the 
cost of a private in the Army, regardless of his wages, the cost for 
his training would be at least. $11,000 for 2 years and that therefore 
in many cases we could hire civilian labor at a rate comparable with 
his total cost and then use the men in the armed services for military 
duties. 

Mr. Srrarron. One other question, or at least’ a comment. 

You referred to this individual who had been given his basic train- 
ing and then was being used as a carpenter and as a mason. 

You recognize there are in any military operation certain necessary 
functions which have to be performed which are not involved with 
actually pulling a trigger. I think perhaps this is the same point that 
Mr. Gubser was making—that one of them would be the construction 
activities, another one cooking meals, and another one would be tele- 
phones, and so on. If we were to hire civilians for these functions 
when the unit was in there not engaged in combat, then we would be 
faced with a difficult. problem, would we not, the minute the unit was 
shipped overseas for combat of having to fire all the civilians and 
put military men in these jobs. 
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In other words, you cannot take the civilians over into Germany 
or Korea to construct fortifications or what-have-you. 

Is it not clear that we have got to have military personnel doing 
these jobs in the United States simply because they have got to stay 
with the unit when it-moves overseas, and while it may appear to be 
an unnecessary function in the States, it is obviously a very vital 
function in the line. 

Mr. Meyer. I would say in direct answer—I don’t think that 1 
agree with you, but I think that I can answer you. 

I was not speaking about such things as KP duty which are part 
of the company activities, or anything else, and I am not speaking 
about engineering regiments or battalions or anything else. When 
I was in college we had an ROTC unit for the engineers and, of 
course, I participated in ROTC training. I am not speaking about 
that. I am speaking about a man assigned to a base particularly to 
do work such as carpentry and masonry, which is an entirely different 
matter than what you bring up. 

Mr. Srrarron. If he is a carpenter or a mason in the Engineers, or 
a Seabee, if he is in the Navy, it would be all right. 

Mr. Meyer. He was in the Infantry, if I remember, and I don’t 
think there is any connection between the point that I brought out 
and the point you attempted to bring out. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Our next witness will be Hon. Leonard G. Wolf. Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Wolf, will you come forward, please ? 

Mr. Wotr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to make a brief comment before begininng my testi- 
mony proper. 

Sitting here listening to the comments of the other witnesses, I 
would like to comment on that before I begin my testimony. It is 
my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that this is a subcommittee which is 
concerned with the proper utilization of manpower within the Armed 
Forces, and it was also my understanding that you were interested in 
hearing from witnesses who felt that they had a contribution to make 
and a position to state. However, I must state that I honestly believe 
that as a result of the questioning of the committee, a witness appear- 
ing here has a feeling of embarrassment, and that I think is certainly 
unfortunate. 

Mr. Price. The Chair does not concur in that observation. 

Mr. Wo r. I did not expect you would. I would like to make this 
observation. I don’t think it was the intention of the Chair or those 
who did it. 

Mr. Price. I think the purpose of any committee of Congress is to 
examine witnesses as to their views or opinions. I do not think any 
questions are directed for the purpose of embarrassing the witness. 
I cannot think of any questions that I have heard here this morning 
that I could conceive were directed with such intent. 

Mr. Wor. I was thinking not only of today, but yesterday. 

Mr. Price. I can’t think of anything that I heard yesterday directed 
with any such intent. If the chairman thought there was any such 
intent, he would have questioned the proponent of any question of 
that character. 
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Mr. Wo tr. I am sure this is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conenan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Conenan. This, Mr. Chairman, gives me an opportunity to 
make a remark I have had in my craw. It has been determined by the 
authority of the Chairman of the Armed Services Committee, and in- 
deed there has been adequate testimony at our early hearings to sup- 
port the belief that manpower and its utilization is a proper subject 
of inquiry. Our distinguished subcommittee chairman, Mr. Price, has 
repeatedly stated the goals and the methods that are to be used by 
this committee. 

It will not be a whitewash committee, nor will it be an inquisition. 
Speaking as one member of the committee, I shall be as zealous in pro- 
tecting the armed services from ca ricious, whimsical, or malicious at- 
tack as I will be to minimize or eliminate demonstrated abuse or in- 
excusable inefficiency. 

I think this has a peculiar relevance to your remarks, Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wotr. I wanted to put this on the record, Mr. Chairman, so you 
could clarify this, because I have heard these remarks from some of 
the witnesses and I felt it was important that you make the statement, 
because I know what a fair person you are. 

Mr. Price. I think first of all the subcommittee has been very lenient 
in permitting the witnesses to testify, even though at some times their 
testimony overlapped the jurisdiction of the committee. 

We have never limited the witness in the statement that he cared to 
make. Neither could the Chair feel inclined to limit the members of 
the subcommittee in their questioning. 

I think in order to get at the bottom of the matter, that it has to be 
a free discussion. 

No committee can fulfill its duties or its assignment without pro- 
pounding questions that they think are relevant to the testimony that 
is given. 

Mr. Wotr. I am sure that the chairman knows me to know him to 
be a fair man, and I wanted to give you an opportunity to state this 
for the record, because I think that you are being fair. 

But I wanted to suggest the possibility that the wording of ques- 
tions asked the witnesses might tend to embarrass some witnesses and 
to make them feel uninclined to answer them with the freedom they 
were inclined to use to bring their points forth. 

Mr. Price. I hope no witness will have that feeling because this 
committee—and I think I can speak for the full paper ove of the 
subcommittee—wants to study this matter objectively. We have had 
organization meetings and I am certain that I speak the mind of 
most of the committee that they determined that it will be an objective 
hearing. 

Mr. Wotr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In spite of what I have said—and I hope you will understand that in 
the light in which it was offered—I consider it an honor to appear be- 
fore this committee today. 

I am glad to have Mr. Cohelan’s comments on the duty of this com- 
mittee. I might also add I was thrilled to see the testimony of Kowal- 
ski and the es who appeared here. I think they have made a vital 
contribution. 
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And it seems to me that the committee in order to do a compre- 
hensive job must undertake to investigate fully all aspects of our 
manpower procurement and manpower utilization programs. Hence, 
I suggest that the committee undertake a full and complete inves- 
gation and study of : 

1. The operation of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, the Reserve programs, and the programs of procurement of mili- 
tary personnel by the Armed Forces; 

2. The alternatives to the system of induction of civilians for mili- 
tary training and service as a method of maintaining the personnel 
strength of the Armed Forces: and 

3. Manpower utilization within the armed services in a way which 
will be the most efficient and give us maximum national security 
while protecting basic freedoms of the individual. 

‘ ° ° . . 

Clearly this 1s a difficult task. I might suggest as you are already 
well aware, that there are going to be certain interests who out of a 
personal desire to protect themselves will not necessarily help this 
committee in its task. On the other hand, there will be those who will 
honestly feel that no changes are necessary; that the present hap- 
hazard system is the best of all possible systems. Or some may be 
conservative in particular matters as, for example, Secretary Finucane 
was in his testimony before the Armed Services Committee. He stated 
that “conformity with habits of the past” governed much of the 
thinking on the draft issue, and, in fact, seemed to be the reason that 
4 years was chosen as the number of years for the draft extension, 
However, I do not wish to discuss this issue directly. 

Clearly the problems that will be considered by this committee 
will go to the very question of our defense posture and our methods 
of defense. It will be the task of this committee to shake out the 
cobwebs from the thinking on defense that has gone on in the admin- 
istration in the past few years. 

Because the title of this subcommittee is indeed “Manpower Utiliza- 
tion” it might be a good idea to start with a short discussion of possible 
ways to change the present armed service idea that almost every cook, 
bookkeeper, and warehouse employee who is not attached to a combat 
outfit must be given combat training. It should be noted that at 
present no more than 25 percent of the men in the Army are actually 
combat troops. The rest fall into the category of supply or support 
personnel. It seems clear to me that a great number of the jobs 
presently performed by soldiers could be better performed by non- 
military or civilian personnel. Certain illustrations tend to prove 
that the size of the Army could be cut drastically and improved as 
an effective fighting force if certain steps would be taken along the 
lines suggested by other similar projects. 

In Aviation Week, September 6, 1954, there appears a discussion of 
a project called Project Native Son, which the Air Force put into 
practice. This program is described as essentially the replacement 
of a military man by an indigenous civilian. 

We would save military personnel in support-type activities. In turn, this 
makes an airman available for a new combat unit. This project also reduced 
requirements for military housing and supplies, thus saving money. This proj- 
ect uses civilians of the country where the Air Force maintains bases. In 1954 


the Air Material Command found it could reduce its size by using 14,000 civilian 
personnel. 
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I suggest that if such a program can be undertaken with foreign 
nationals, an even larger program could be undertaken by employing 
American civilians in the continental United States. 

I suggest I have no particular answers to these questions, but I hope 
this isan area this subcommittee will delve into. 

It is certainly the task of this committee to examine the extension 
of such programs in the United States in those activities that may 
just as well be performed by a civilian. Obviously, there will be some 
close questions in this field, but this should not stop the Congress from 
making some policy determination on this matter instead of letting 
the problem continue to slide. 

I think the line of questioning of Mr. Stratton was excellent, and 
talking to Mr. Meyer, and I hope you will seriously go into this. 

A second illustration showing the ways of replacing armed services 
personnel with civilian manpower is given to us by the Seabees ex- 
ample. Congressman Thomas B. Curtis, before the Seabees Veterans 
Convention in St. Louis back in 1954, made the following remarks. 
His thoughts on this subject are still relevant today : 

When we examine * * * the work performed by men in uniform for the 
Military Establishment, we will find that at least SO percent (and some even 
estimate higher) is not fighting nor will it ever be fighting. It has to do with 
supplies, transportation, warehousing, maintenance, overhaul, bookkeeping, 
housing, feeding, overhead. Nor am I referring to the borderline cases, such 
as field or frontline maintenance, or frontline feeding, and so forth. Obviously, 
any work on the frontlines will involve the need for military discipline. 

And I think this was true of the Seabees. 

Now, if 80 percent of the men in uniform are never going to be 
engaged in fighting, what in heaven’s name are we talking about train- 
ing 100 percent to fight? And Iam not so sure under present methods 
they are trained. If indeed an analysis of the job requirements of 
these 80 percent reveals, as it does, that the skills needed in Seabees, 
then we had best follow the Seabees formula in our personnel prac- 
tices as it relates to the 80 percent. 

The Seabees formula was to take men of all ages and physical 
condition from civilian life and use the civilian skills without putting 
them through basic military training or into uniform or under the 
military code. 

I might also add here I am not convinced we can take 80 percent of 
our men out of training for frontline activity, but I would hope the 
committee would seriously study if there is anything that can be done 
to ameliorate the situation. 

Representative Curtis added : 

The men in the Seabees were put into jobs they already knew. The guiding 
light of the personnel system was to utilize civilian skills. The military knows 
full well that they need civilian skills. What they have not yet learned is 
that the civilian enterprise is better equipped to train men in these skills than 
the military, and incidentally at one-tenth the cost, because we don’t have to 
provide room, board, and wages for our civilian trainees. Following such a 
formula, we need neither UMT, socialism, nor destructive high taxes. 

Another problem similar to this one is that of duplication of mili- 
tary activities. For example, our Military Establishment has three 
supply systems, not counting the supply systems organized under the 
single-manager plan. Needless to say, duplication in supply activity 
results in endless economic waste and manpower personnel. I sug- 
gest that this committee investigate the possibility of a civilian- 
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managed agency under the Secretary of Defense, to handle the pro- 
curement, production, warehousing, distribution of supplies and 
equipment, standardization of control and supply functions for 
common supply items. 

Coincident to this would be an authorization by the Congress to 
the Secretary of Defense to take such actions as are necessary to 
achieve economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in noncombatant services 
by the elimination of overlapping and duplication. 

Within this context I believe it is wise to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to expand contractual and civilian service arrangements 
with men who fall within the supply or noncombat category. The 
areas that I think this committee should look into could possibly 
result in the ending of our present conscription system. 

With your indulgence 1 would like to take a few moments to 
discuss the conscription problem. 

It is my feeling that our national military security policy must 
be a fairly longrun policy, based on the assumption that the cold 
war may continue for an extended period. 

Obviously, all of us agree that the military should not add to the 
tensions. And, for the most part, I do not believe that this has 
been the case. While our security plans must provide for deal- 
ing with individual Soviet offensives, these plans will fail if they 
consist only of a series of “crash programs” designed to meet specific 
Communist challenges. 

Our military manpower programs, a vital element of our security 
~licy, have been piecemeal responses to particular cold war crises. 

hey have not been related to the circumstances and requirements 
of military preparedness in an era of crises and nuclear weapons. 

The heart of our present military manpower programs is con- 
scription. Indeed, it would be more accurate to call conscription 
the crutch upon which American military manpower programs lean. 

In a free society, conscription is not a good crutch upon which 
to lean, because conscription violates a fundamental democratic prin- 
ciple—the principle of voluntarism. Moreover, conscription, at least 
as it now operates in the United States, is highly discriminatory, 
especially against the economically underprivileged. It is they who 
are generally drafted into the Army because this group of men can- 
not avail themselves of the 60 different ways of avoiding the 2-year 
obligation. , 

Finally, even if conscription were not a weak crutch, it would still 
be an inappropriate crutch. It would be inappropriate because our 
national military strategy assumes that an all-out war would be de- 
cided quickly by a rapid and decisive nuclear exchange between the 
Soviet. Union and the United States. Thus, our military manpower 
requirement for total war will be relatively small and highly trained 
forces. 

Conscription has no place in a modern military establishment. 
Even if conscripts can be trained to operate the complex instruments 
of modern warfare, they are separated from service soon after they 
are trained. If they are not taught to operate the complex instru- 
ments of modern warfare, what real contribution can they make to 
our military power? 
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With respect to limited war, our national military strategy assumes 
that nuclear weapons will be employed to meet most situations short 
of general war. There is a difference among strategists on this. 
It would seem, therefore, that our military manpower requirement— 
quality rather than quantity—is basically the same for both limited 
and total war. If, on the other hand, we have a limited nonnuclear 
war, What is needed are strong and large Reserve Forces that are 
well trained. Such a program would not necessitate a large stand- 
ing army. I was very happy to hear the statements of Mr. Becker in 
this regard. 

Instead of paying the costs of drafting and training 2-year men, 
and instead of paying the costs of training and then losing conscrip- 
tion-induced 3- and 4-year enlistees, would not the Nation save money 
and produce a better nuclear age defense force if we eliminated con- 
scription and invested the money saved thereby in the kinds of sal- 
aries and benefits necessary to maintain highly competent, profes- 
sional Armed Forces‘ Iam asking this asa question. It seems clear 
that continued reliance upon the crutch of conscription can only 
perpetuate our irrational military manpower policies. We should 
continue to lean on this crutch only for so much time as is necessary 
to make a fundamental reevaluation of our military manpower 
policies. 

A basic reevaluation of our military manpower policies would have 
to include an examination of the extent to which maximum benefit 
has been obtained from the Cordiner Committee’s recommendations 
and other committee recommendations, I may add, and realization that 
pay incentives to enter the Army are much too low. 

But more than this, a reevaluation of our military manpower pol- 
icies should consider the extent to which a solution for car manpower 
problems presupposes major changes in military philosophy, in mili- 
tary life, and in the “military” way of doing things. Because our 
Army is seemingly bulging with enough men, we do not stop to con- 
sider whether or not the service of draftees or reservists is helpful 
to the national defense; nor do we consider whether or not these 
men learn anything about modern warfare, or indeed, can learn any- 
thing about modern warfare and modern weapons in the short time 
they serve. We might openly inquire and examine whether these 
men—draftees and noncombatants—actually hinder in the function- 
ing of a modern army. Furthermore, we must show that the ever- 
changing level of technology demands a new kind of soldier. Obvi- 
ously, he must be one who is conversant with modern weapons. He 
must be someone who will make the armed services a career. He 
must be someone who will stay longer than 2 or 3 years of his own 
volition. He should not be someone who thinks only of the time he 
is wasting in the Army. 

Our Nation’s military manpower problems call for decisive and 
major action. We cannot afford to “tinker” any more with these 
problems. We can no longer delude ourselves into believing that the 
shaky crutch of conscription gives us real military security. 

Decisive and major action on our military manpower policies, if 
that action is to be wise, must be preceded by a careful study and 
analysis of the needs and weaknesses of our whole Military Establish- 
—. This kind of study and analysis, I am sure, this committee 
will do. 
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f am happy to have had the opportunity to see the committee in 
action. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Price. I thank you very much. 

T can assure you the committee is concerned with making a thorough 
and honest evaluation of all of the testimony offered to it on military 
manpower, with a view to determining whether or not it is properly 
utilized and whether we are getting the maximum benefit from our 
national defense effort in its use. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, one point Mr. Wolf made that has 
been repeated here is the question of making the inducement for en- 
listees on the 3- and 4-year basis so much better that we would eliminate 
the necessity for the draft. 

That is correct, is it not, from your statement ? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Again, I repeat what I said earlier; this last year the 
bill, that we put through seemed to be hailed, generally speaking 
and I am sure the chairman will agree with this, because a great 
deal of time—months—was put on it by the committee, in determin- 
ing the effect of that bill. 

I traveled many places after the session last year to find out from 
enlisted men, as well as officer personnel, both in the United States 
and abroad, and they thought it was a great step in the right direction 
and would induce him to stay in the service. 

And yet we find in statistics that are now coming forth—and T have 
no actual statistics except by a matter of discussion—that so far it 
has not been producing the amount of reenlistments that had been 
anticipated. 

The question arises, What kind of further inducements could be 
made, in your opinion, to provide the necessary manpower through 
enlisting purposes, rather than utilizing conscription ? 

Mr. Worr. This isa very big question. 

Mr. Becker. It is a big question, I know, but it gets at the heart 
of much of what you said in your statement. 

Mr. Worr. I think it is an excellent question, and it has got to be 
answered, and I hope this committee will attempt to supply part of 
the answer. 

Now, I will give you what I think is part of the reasons. 

If you read this statement, you will discover perhaps there are 
many men in service who are not needed. 

I have here a listing of occupations, military classification of spe- 
cialists. I do not know how many are on this sheet. There are quite 
afew. TT have checked off about 150. 

I am not suggesting all of these classifications could be eliminated. 
T am suggesting these are some which might be reviewed. 

Suppose we can eliminate a few of these? This would eliminate the 
number of men we would need under this modern, nuclear-type tech- 
nology. That is part of the answer. 

The rest of the answer is while this was an excellent step forward. 
it was a pay step. it was an across-the-board recommendation of I 
think 7 percent. This was a fine thing for the high-ranking military 
officers and for those above the rank of sergeant, probably, but where 
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we are looking for men to do the work is in the lower pay grades, and 
there was not a big incentive given for him to ship over—lI was in the 
Navy—or reenlist. 

There have been figures presented, it costs all the way from $11,000 
to $14,000 to train one of these men. We could very well afford at 
the completion of this training and at the time he perhaps wanted to 
leave the military, a pretty substantial cash incentive to have him ship 
over. It would be a saving to the taxpayer because it would be incen- 
tive toship over. 

Mr. Price. The committee has continually approached that problem 
and made improvements continually in that matter of a settlement. I 
think there was some misunderstanding of the last Career Compen- 
sation Act based on the Cordiner report. It had a twofold purpose. 
First, it had the purpose of having men stay in the service and holding 
competent and efficient people. 

It also had its purpose of eliminating less competent people who did 
not progress in the service into the next pay grade, and that was one 
of the basic missions of that measure. 

It had a definite purpose of eliminating people who did not con- 
tribute to increasing efficiency within the service. 

It is those who automatically went into these advanced grades 
and received the incentive that the bill was intended to provide for. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wor. May I comment in direct comment to your statement, 
Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Pricer. Yes. 

Mr. Wotr. I visited a couple of military bases, and for the sake 
of—I do not want to embarrass key people—I discovered at one base 
a sergeant who had complete control of what I think of as the most 
important activity of that base. He was about ready to leave. I 
asked him why. His reason was he could earn three times as much 
money in a civilian pursuit, and he was the top man in that depart- 
ment. 

There was no one really to replace him. 

Mr. Price. I would not question your statement on that at all. 
But nevertheless, Congress for the last dozen years that I know of, 
that I have been sitting on this committee, repeatedly tried to meet 
that. situation, but as we progress, the outside progresses also, and 
they make increasingly better the offers. 

Mr. Gupser. And I might add, when private industry, usually a 
defense industry, ups what the Government can pay, they are doing 
it at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. Price. I am not questioning what you say at all. You are 
absolutely right. But that is what we compete against. 

Mr. Becker. That is the very point I want to get at here. 

I think you will find in the statistics index of the Defense Depart- 
ment we are training men, taking them out of civ wilian life, whether in 
high school, college « or tec hnical school, and we are training them in 
electronics and many fields in the Army and in the Military Estab- 
lishment, and we find after a 2- or 3- or 4-year hitch, they are induced 
by private industry and go out and get, as you say, two, three or four 
times as much money. I “don’t know what you can do in the military 
unless there is a suggestion that we increase the sums offered our 
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technicians in the military service to meet the sums offered in outside 
industry, because I can name in the past year three young men I know 
who quit the military service because they read advertisements by 
electronics corporations, and I know one young man in particular who 
left the military service and went into the electronic industry at $7,500 
a year at 21 years of age, and the only education he got in that was 
in the military service. 

Can we meet that in the military service ? 

I am only citing that as part of what the chairman said was one 
of the great problems in the military service, of training the men 
there, giving them the education, and then proceed to lose them. 

How can we do the job in your statement that you want us to do? 

Mr. Worr. This is a very difficult question. I hope the committee 
will take it under advisement. 

Mr. Price. This is not one of the problems of this particular sub- 
committee, but it is one of the things that worries us. 

Mr. Wotr. With due respect, it is manpower utilization. 

Mr. Price. It gets into the point of incentive to hold the manpower 
you have? 

Mr. Wotr. Can I answer the question as I see it, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Worr. I have felt for a long time there was a need for upgrad- 
ing certain skills in the service. And this is part of the answer. You 
are going to have to compete with science and industry in these fields. 
I am a member of the Science and Astronautics Committee, and over 
there we are being continually made aware of the great technological 
changes and the military is following it very closely. 

Mr. Price. As long as you have these private operations financed 
by taxpayers’ money on a cost-plus fixed-fee contract, it is a problem 
we will always have with us. 

I am not arguing on the point. I agree with you 100 percent, but 
that does not happen to be a problem within the province of this 
particular subcommittee, but it is one which causes us great concern, 
because even though year after year we have been passing legislation 
here which is hailed as an incentive to hold military manpower, 
yet we cannot ever clear up the problem. 

Mr. Wotr. Before I 

Mr. Price. Mr, Cohelan ? 

Mr. Wo tr. Before I hear the question, may I state the answer to 
Mr. Becker’s first question ? 

Mr. CoHe.an. I would like to interject because it is relevant to this 
first point. You do not believe, Mr. Wolf, that this structure should 
be on what the economists call a labor supply price curve, that is to 
say in order to induce the unit of manpower we have got to compete 
with all other wage prices or wage costs in the total society of the 
same economy ? 

Mr. Wotr. No. I can answer both questions the same now. Thank 
you. 

I noticed various things when I visited various bases and when I 
talked to the lower echelon military personnel. They either have a 
pride in the service, if they are reenlisted or shipped off, they have 
pride in their service. But they are concerned with such things, 
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maybe they want to get married, and they cannot live on that. They 
want to raise a family. I think fringe benefits many times can help. 
Something like housing, where you can take a pride in having your 
family grow up, may help. 

I was introduced to a young man the other day. I said, “Where i is 
your home?” He said, “I have no home; I am an Army brat.” That 
was his answer. I ; said, “What do you mean?” He said, “I have 
never really had a home. T have been kicked around from coast. to 
coast and from base to base.” 

You are an industrial man, but I know you recognize there are many 
values besides cash in the evaluation of a job. 

Mr. Conen.an. What we call psychic income / 

Mr. Wotr. Yes. 

Mr. Coneran. Intangibles? 

Mr. Wo tr. I was trying to get to that with Mr. Becker’s question : 
That there are these other things we can cultivate. A young man 
with a college degree, a fine-looking young man, rode a train Y down 
from New Ye ork to Washington to see me. He is a buck private. 

He went into the dining car and sat down to eat his dinner, and 
it was a very crowded dining car, and there were people coming in 
but no one would sit with him. He did not have any physical handi- 
cap. He was not hard to look at. But when he got to my office he 
was so upset inside and so ashamed because of the attitude of those 
people. He told the gentleman who ran the car to bring those 
people, sit with him, but, he said, “No one wanted to sit with me.’ 
He questioned in his heart whether it was because he was in uniform 
the opinion had got so low, and this is the problem, and again here is 
a doctor of laws who was a buck private. 

Mr. Cone an. Is the gentleman aware the effects of the recent 
legislation that I am learning about is taking place? Maybe the gen- 
tleman would be interested in knowing in my files I currently am 
having quite a controversy over in the Defense Department over a 
couple of men who have been in the service a long time. One has a 
distinguished military record of 16 years with battle stars in the Sec- 
ond World War and also distinguished service in the Korean affair, 
and they will not let him reenlist because he does not meet the new 
requirements, you see. 

This seems to me to demonstrate that there is some other incentive, 
and that the work of our predecessors is beginning to show. 

But my point, Congressman, is I think you have to admit, if you 
think about it, that you cannot take a military organization and 
particularly when we recognize what its objectives are in our society, 
in relation to the long-run goals, and put it on a simple supply curve, 
because if you did, we cannot bear the load. You have got to make all 
kinds of rationalizations. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. I have a couple of questions here. There is one 
thing here, Congressman, that bothers me. 

I am not sure I understand you, and the question is being asked only 
to clarify the point. 

Mr. Wotvr. W That page are you on, may I ask? 

Mr. Stratton. This is page 1. 
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We have got to get away from the idea that the services have, that 
almost every cook, bookkeeper, and warehouse employee who is not 
attached to a combat outfit must be given combat training. 

I am not quite sure I understand what you mean. Are you ob- 
jecting to the fact they are getting combat training and do you feel 
there are some people in the service who you feel should get combat 
training or are you suggesting these people ought not to be in uniform 
at all and ought to be civilians? 

Mr. Wo tr. Both. 

Mr. Srrarron. You mean 

Mr. Wo r. If you will check on page 3 my analogy to the Seabees. 
They receive a very short period of time to learn to understand we ap- 
ons and then they went directly into the work they were life long 
trained todo. That is part of the answer. 

Mr. Srrarron. You seem to be taking the opposite position from 
the one we have had here—that we are giving them too much combat 
training and they should not get any. 

Mr. Wo r. I did not get that impression from the witnesses who 
appeared here and I would hope I did not give a position opposite 
to some that have been given on this subject. I am suggesting there 
are many bases both here and abroad where they could use indigenous 
personnel, not necessarily military personnel. I am suggesting if we 
did this, we would need less military personnel. 

Mr. Srrarron. You are suggesting these people ought not to re- 
main in uniform and not get any military training, but | they ought to 
be civilians rather than military at all? 

Mr. Wotr. Again I say both. 

Mr. Srratron. Again it seems to me there is some difference, which 
is the answer. 

Mr. Wo tr. Oh, no. 

Mr. Srrarron. Because I thought the services were being accused 
of using personnel in nonmilitary functions and now I gather you 
are criticizing the services for giving them too much military train- 
ing. You say here, for example, on page 2, if 80 percent of the men 
in uniform are not going to engage in fighting, what in heaven’s name 
are we talking about training 100 percent to fight ? 

Mr. Wo tr. I think, Mr. Stratton, if you will think back to the wit- 
nesses, they were all suggesting about the same thing that I am, that 
there is a possibility that many men could be eliminated from service 
that are in unnecessary occupations that have to be done by military, 
and that is very significant to this statement and there is no contradic- 
tion here. 

Mr. Srrarron. You said you wanted to answer the question both 
ways, so I gather 

Mr. Worr. No, I meant there was going to be some people—in dis- 
cussing with Mr. Meyer, you suggested you cannot take civilians over- 
seas and so on. 

Well, you can, in military uniform. They are subject to military 
personnel, and this is in effect what the Seabees were. They were 
proud of their military contribution. They wore military uniforms 
and were under military discipline under wartime conditions but not 
subject to a detaled military combat training program. Weare calling 
now in another war for doctors, scientists and great technicians to 
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operate the key weapons of this war, and vast numbers of men trained 
for combat duty is not necessarily the answer. 

Mr. Srratron. What I am trying to suggest here is that in any mili- 
tary operation, as I have already indicated, you do not pull the trigger 
100 percent of the time. And I think you would recognize that. And 
you would recognize, too, would you not, that people who may be 
employed in a combat unit, in a combat organization, in a noncom- 
batant function will also have combatant duties. 

On a ship, for example, the mess boys still have to man their battle 
stations and other individuals who appear to be performing these non- 
combatant functions, even menial functions, also have a combat and a 
military role, and I think it would be a mistake if we were to eliminate 
that training, which is what I gather you are suggesting. 

I had some experience, assigned to the Army as a member of the 
Navy, and I found that the people at the headquarters who banged the 
typewriters and some of these other things also shouldered a gun 
when the enemy was moving in and I do not see how you can suggest 
we ought to eliminate that kind of training. 

Mr. Wotr. Mr. Gubser made I think the most cogent comment made 
to date: The men that are trained and immediately they have finished 
this training have to go back to civilian life will have to be trained all 
over again. 

Mr. Gupser. I will have to take minor exception. That was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement. I will say they have to be retrained, but the 
extent of retraining is certainly not as great as it would be had they not 
received military combat training in the first place. 

Mr. Wotr. I am going also to suggest I have not devoted my entire 
life to the military, but I do have some ideas that I think are signifi- 
cant, that are worth consideration, and I am only suggesting that is an 
area we might look into seriously and intelligently. 

Mr. Srratrron. All I am trying to say if you are suggesting we can 
get rid of some of these people, that is a point we have already dis- 
cussed, but the point that bothered me was if you are suggesting that 
people who perform for a substantial part of this time noncombatant 
functions ought not to be given combatant training, you never know 
where your front lines are going to be. 

A lot of people in the Battle of the Bulge found they were sup- 
posed to be in the infantry but had a tough time when they had to 
pick up a gun and use it. 

So I think we ought to have more people trained for combatant 
functions rather than fewer. That was the thing that bothered me 
about these few references here about we should not give them com- 
batant training. 

Mr. Price. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Srratron. One other thing, Mr. Chairman, bothers me on 
page 4. Mr. Wolf has raised the point because we are drafting peo- 
ple or because we are conscripting them—I do not like that word 
particularly but I guess it does not matter which word we use—that 
there is something anathema here and that the basic principle of 
democracy is voluntarism. And we also have certain rules we follow. 
We don’t have to ride down the wrong side of the street and we have 
to follow certain compulsory rules. That is what democracy is. If 
you don’t follow the rules you have to pay 10 bucks or something or 
other. 
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Mr. Wotr. That is a very interesting question. We never in re- 
cent times had to conscript anyone for the police forces of our great 
cities. Yet we have been able to protect the citizenry against these 
so-called ethicless voluntary acts and they take their life in their 
hands every day of the week. I am suggesting there are some areas 
where we might eliminate personnel not now needed under the new 
concept of technical warfare, I am suggesting we perhaps can 
reduce enough these numbers so we can rely on those who volun- 
tarily enlist, assuming that we will give them additional fringe 
benefits, and I think the combination of these things can work. 

And I do think that this is definitely an area for this committee— 
this manpower utilization, where we are perhaps wasting men. If 
I knew the answer to this, and you knew that I knew the answer, 
there would be no need for the formation of this committee. It is 
my offer and suggestion that this is an area you might seriously 
delve into. 

I think one of the most significant things that has happened in 
trying to get ideas to present to the committee is when you go to 
delve in an area you find it nearly impossible to get detailed backup 
material, either from the military or from any agency of this Gov- 
ernment, and that is a serious thing: The fact that this information 
is not available to Members of Congress. 

Mr. Coneian. To go into any specific: To find out why certain 
men are needed for certain jobs. 

Mr. Price. I do not recall any difficulty on the part of the commit- 
tee, as a committee, getting information of this character. It is a job 
to find out where the areas are that we want to look into, and I am 
certain that the Defense Establishment will supply us information. 

If they don’t, we will find ways of getting that. 

Mr. Wo tr. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Price. But we have never had any difficulty getting informa- 
tion that we have requested. 

Mr. Wor. Perhaps you as a committee have not had that difficulty. 
I hope that is true and I hope to assume that as a committee you will 
go after this information, but as an individual Congressman, I have 
found otherwise. 

Mr. Price. I am confident that we will. And the committee has 
stated repeatedly that we are going to do a careful and a thorough job 
to fill the assignment given us by the full committee, and the assur- 
ances given by the committee in the House, itself, during the debate 
on the Service Act. I would like to point out we are only in the 
second day of these hearings. So far we have only heard from Mem- 
bers of Congress. We havea long way to go here. 

After we have taken all the testimony we won't make a sudden de- 
cision but will evaluate the testimony and examine every complaint 
that is received and will try to back it up with the information we 
need to make a decision and reach conclusions. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, could I make one more comment 
just to make the record clear. 

I am not sure Mr. Wolf would agree with me, but I think I ought 
to make clear that I for one do not subscribe to the view that he has 
mentioned and that Mr. Roosevelt mentioned earlier, that somehow 
our needs are going to be met by quality rather than quantity, and 
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that somehow we are now in a situation where one or two highly 
trained men can push a button and take care of our military needs— 
that somehow we have developed an arrangement under which we can 
have an immaculate war, where no one has to do any dirty jobs and 
everyone can compete with private industry in terms of salary, and 
prestige and personal fulfillment and so on. 

I think when you are up against an infantry force of 175 divisions 
and we have 13 or 14they are cutting them back so fast I can’t 
keep up with it. 

Mr. Paice. Fourteen. 

Mr. Srrarron. Fourteen—we have to realize we have a problem in 
quantity as well as quality. I agree we ought to increase the quality 
and believe we have a problem 1 in increasing the combat slice, so the 
number of men we can use in combat is actually increased. 

But somehow the idea we can get this done with fewer men is, I 
think, a dangerous idea. 

Mr. Kowatskt. You are hoping this committee can help the Army 
to regain those 15 divisions? 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes. 

Mr. Wotr. I would like to comment I have high-ranking military 
officers who will bear out the statements I have made, who have spent 
their life in this work. That this war will last for 20 days. I agree 
there is going to be mopping up and all of that. 

Mr. Pricer. Of course, you can get views anywhere from 3 days 
to 3 years or 5 years and no one knows. If we had the answers we 
would not have much difficulty in making plans. 

The decision is that we do not know the time of the day or the 
nature of these things and, therefore, we have to proceed on the basis 
of being as adequately prepared as we know how to be. 

If we had the ability to set the date, then we could do a lot of 
things in a different way. 

Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. I wanted to ask one question in relation to procedure. 

I did not bring the matter up about the attendance at this particular 
committee meeting but someone in the questioning did, and there was 
a show of hands and I was just wondering if that was recorded in 
number and percentagewise ? 

Mr. Price. I think there was eight representatives of the Defense 
Establishment here. 

Mr. Meyer. And how many others? 

Mr. Price. There were eight. 

Mr. Meyer. Eight others. 

Mr. Price. No, eight representatives of the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Meyer. And about how many in the total audience that were 
not. connected, as witnesses ? 

Mr. Price. There were about 25 at the time. 

Mr. Meyer. Is that being recorded? Will that be recorded in the 
testimony ? 

Mr. Pricer. It is being recorded now, because we are putting it on 
the record as we talk. 
Mr. Meyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. But I see nothing significant in that. The Armed 
Services Committee in all these proceedings requests that the Defense 
Department be present and it is necessary they be. 
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Mr. Meyer. We as Congressmen, however, do not have the staff 
so that we can monitor the meetings ahead of time so that we will 
know what goes on if we are called on later. 

Mr. Price. I think, though, it is of value to you and to all Members 
of Congress to have these gentlemen here so they will know the nature 
of the statements made and be able to supply to the Congress the in- 
formation that the Congress wants. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, surely. But I meant we as Congressmen have 
to read it in the testimony, in the hearing book, afterwards, 

Mr. Price. I would not want to leave any inference here that we do 
not welcome the representation of the Defense Establishment, because 
we want them here. 

Mr. Gusser. Sure, we do. 

Mr. Meyer. I did not intend to bring the matter up. 

Mr. Wotr. Would the committee like this material for the record? 

Mr. Price. We will take it for the record. 

Mr. Wotr. The only significance of this copy is I have checked sug- 
gested areas to look into. Iam not saying that each of these should 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Price. We will accept it, not for the record, but as backup ma- 
terial for the committee. 

Mr. Worr. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. We are happy to have you here, Mr. Wolf. We are 
happy to have the testimony of all Members of the Congress and the 
fact that you were asked questions shows they were interested in your 
testimony. We will insert in the record at this point, other statements 
submitted to date to this subcommittee by Members of Congress. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. STEVEN V. CARTER BEFORE THE ARMED FORCES SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MANPOWER 


Mr. Chairman and gentltmen of the subcommittee, permit me to express my 
appreciation for your consideration in permitting me to appear here today. At 
the outset, I would like to congratulate the members of this new subcommittee 
and renew the invitation of their attention to the vital job that lies before them: 
namely, to conduct a thorough examination of the wisdom and effectiveness of 
our present manpower policies. It is my deepest hope that this subcommittee 
will not be simply a sounding board for the ideas of various individuals, groups 
and organizations. I think there is a tremendous need for reexamination in 
this field of manpower appropriation, and I am confident this subcommittee 
under the leadership of its chairman, Hon. Melvin Price, can be relied upon for 
an outstanding job. 

To move on to the substance of my statement here today, I would first like 
to enumerate several reasons why I feel that national conscription is outdated. 
In the first place, national conscription has been with us too long—almost 20 
vears; and because of this fact, I actually feel that many of us may have become 
somewhat hobbled in our ability to think about manpower procurement. We 
have become so used to national conscription that we possibly have come to 
think of it as a normal way of doing business. However, if we pause for reflec- 
tion, we all realize this is not true. Here, in my opinion, are some of the ills of 
our present procedure: (1) The draft law is not being uniformly applied. (2) 
The armed services are not getting the type of manpower that they claim they 
need. (3) The retension rates of persons conscripted into military service under 
the draft law are extremely low. (4) The cost of training facilities and person- 
nel to the armed services is necessarily but needlessly high in view of this steady 
and continuous turnover. (5) Our overall national manpower potential is suffer- 
ing due to the effects on our youth of national conscription because of the uncer- 
tainty inherent in the law as it is presently administered. 

As I see it, we have two basic approaches to the problem of military man- 
power. The first and probably the most expedient is simply to make: national 
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conscription as certain as the fact that night follows day. In other words, when 
a young man reaches a designated age, he is automatically conscripted for a 
given period of time—6 months, a year, 2 years, whatever period would be ar- 
rived at as necessary. The big point here is that every American boy would 
have to give this service. If he were not physically qualified for combat, then he 
would be put behind a typerwiter. The only exceptions to the law would be to 
people who were physically or mentally incapacitated to the extent that it would 
be impossible for them to render service. 

However, to appropriate our manpower in this fashion, which is actually the 
only fair way in which to do it, would give the military services more people than 
they would know what to do with. So, I suggest an alternative situation—one 
in which young men desiring a military career would actually Compete for the 
opportunity to enter the armed services. We constantly are told by officials of 
our Military Establishments that the armed services can no longer get along with 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill conscriptee. The Armed Forces tell us they need 
highly professional, highly trained, highly skilled, highly technical, and highly 
motivated personnel in the rocket age. I think that if we all would stop and 
think about this thing we would know that such personnel will never be supplied 
through conscription. They can only be obtained on a volunteer basis where 
sufficient incentives are offered to make them want such a career. 

And yet, we hear people say the Armed Forces cannot afford from a financial 
standpoint to offer these incentives. They say it would be too expensive. We 
were told that it is impossible for the armed services to Compete for scientific 
talent with private enterprise, and I use the expression “private enterprise” 
quite loosely here. Actually, what the armed services are competing against 
is simply Government money in another form which is being expended by com- 
panies holding contracts to supply military equipment. I submit that the Armed 
Services Committee is in a position to make a great deal of money available for 
incentive salaries without adding a dime to military and related appropriations. 
Just a few days ago, the chairman of the Armed Services Committee, Hon. Carl 
Vinson, had something to say about the rather remarkable profit margins of a 
number of companies producing equipment under military contracts. As the 
situation exists today, the armed services are almost bidding against their own 
money in this manpower situation. Let's take the Navy as an example, but I 
am quite sure this situation would hold true for any of the armed services. 
They will spend 3 or 4 years and many thousands of dollars training an elec- 
tronics technician until he is qualified. As soon as the technician's term of 
enlistment is up, he is offered a job by Chance-Vought, or Grumman, or Lock- 
heed, or any number of companies building military equipment under Navy con- 
tract, at three or four times as much as his Navy pay: and the aircraft company 
doesn’t have any problem in meeting these salaries because they are simply 
passing the bill along to the Navy under their contract. Under these conditions, 
the armed services will never be able to compete with the civilian contractors. 
With some of the contract terms that exist, the armed services are simply sup- 
plying the wherewithal with which contractors shanghai the higly skilled person- 
nel that they have invested both so much time and so much money in. 

Now, if these contracts were a little more demanding of the contractor in quite 
a number of respects, the savings could be tremendous. As I mentioned, Mr. Vin- 
son has already taken due note of this situation. The other funds which are 
available and which would be forthcoming to put into a real military pay in- 
centive program could come from the money that is now being spent on the 
selective service system since all this would be done away with. The tre- 
mendous investment that the armed services now have and the continuous ex- 
penditures that are now made for training this constant overturn of conscriptees 
could be greatly reduced, and this money put into military pay. So with close 
surveillance of our military budget, we would have increased income from closer 
check on military contractors, the use of moneys now being spent on the selec- 
tive service system and use of funds now being used to train, over and over again, 
our conscriptees. 

We all know, I think, that actually there is a lot of fat in the Department of 
Defense. People who try to justify this tell us, “Why, sure. This is so because 
the Military Establishment in time of peace is analogous to the fire department 
when there is no fire. Everybody sits around the firehouse and plays checkers 
and sleeps and shines up the fire truck; but when there actually is a fire, every 
man is needed.” Well, I admit, Mr. Chairman, that there was a time when this 
analogy was completely accurate. However, if the statements of the military 
leaders themselves today are to be taken at face value, then I would say that this 
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is no longer an effective parallel because they tell us that under the new concepts 
of missile warfare, one man can handle a firehouse. He simply sits at the pre- 
einct board with a light for every house in his area of responsibility. If any of 
the houses catch fire, a light comes on showing him which one. He then pushes 
the button by that light, and it automatiically sets off a sprinkling system, ex- 
tinguishing the fire. 

Finally, I just want to reiterate my purpose in making this statement here 
today. It is simply to point out that almost all of us have now awakened to the 
fact that all its not well with our military manpower procurement system. 
We frequently wonder why our juvenile delinquency problem is so great—why 
many of our youth are given to the utterly irrational acts that they do. We 
wonder what our young people must think about the world today when even we— 
that is you and I—are often confused and dismayed by the complexities of liv- 
ing in today’s world; and yet, we have the experience and the perspective that 
only years can give you and yet are not faced with this additional burden of not 
knowing whether we will be drafted and, if so, when we will be drafted? Will it 
be between 18 or 26, or will we be deferred until we are 26? Then will it be before 
we are 35? These problems that confront these young people are very real. 
I have a young man working in my office who was subject to the draft from 1948 
on. At that time he was 20 years old. At first, he was deferred because he was 
attending college. Then he became an FBI agent and was, for a number of years, 
deferred. During this time, he passed the age of 26 and his liability under the 
draft was extended to age 35. Finally, at the age of 27, not wanting to make the 
FBI a career, he resigned and volunteered for naval service, rather than be 
drafted, which he surely would have been. In fact, his draft board was kind 
enough to hold up his call for a few days so that he might enter the Navy asa 
volunteer. This young man was not used by the Navy in any beneficial way 
either for the service or for himself. He simply was forced to enter a service, 
did so, and took money from the taxpayer because he had to. Having had his 
own way, he never would have done this and would have had 3 additional years 
in which to establish himself in a chosen profession. I am sure there are many 
such examples. In closing, I would just like to say that I think this subcom- 
mittee has an assignment that is utterly pregnant with possibilities, and I sin- 
cerely hope that positive results can be achieved in a new approach to the pro- 
curement of manpower. 


STATEMENT oF J. L. PILCHER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


AIR FORCE CONTRACT PRIMARY FLIGHT TRAINING PROGRAM 


A significant example of how the Air Force is saving millions of dollars 
annually is its contract primary flight training school program. Here, USAF 
has private enterprise accomplish under contract this initial training phase 
because it is much more economical and provides most efficient instruction. It 
permits the most effective use of manpower, allowing for release of USAF 
officers and airmen for essential military and tactical-type assignments. 

This contract training system got its start at the outset of World War II. 
The late Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold called on a small group of experienced civilian 
flight training school operators to begin flight training of cadets to meet the 
wartime emergency. The program expanded rapidly. At its peak there were 
64 contract schools throughout the United States. They trained more than 
200,000 pilots. It has been estimated that the use of private enterprise for this 
vital mission saved the Government up to $250 million a year over what it 
would have cost to have the military conduct all of this training on its own. 

Contract training was discontinued after World War II. But as the military 
pilot surplus dwindled, training was resumed, originally as a long-range program 
but with the Korean emergency, it became an immediate requirement. The 
first postwar contract was signed in January 1951, and by the end of 1952, 9 
schools were in operation, geared to a production of 7,200 pilots a year. Since 
1951, these schools have been giving Air Force pilots more than one-third of 
all their flying and academic training. They have flown some 6 million hours 
and turned out more than 40,000 new pilots. Asa result, the Army turned over 
to private enterprise the responsibility for all Army primary fixed-wing and 
helicopter training. Only the Navy has yet to adopt the contract system despite 
recommendations which could save millions of dollars each year. 
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Today, six contract schools handle all primary training required by the Air 
Force. They provide 6 months of flight and ground schooling in all the funda- 
mentals of flying to prepare students for operational types of aircraft ultimately 
flown in the USAF basic and advanced training phases. After primary, the 
student goes to an Air Force school for 6 months of basic flying, then 3 months 
at a USAF advanced or combat crew training base where he is taught how to 
use tactical aircraft as weapons. 

Contract schools function under the supervision of Air Training Command 
with headquarters at Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. A small ATO unit of 
approximately 30 officers and airmen is assigned to each school to monitor 
quality control and conduct all military training. The unit commander also 
has charge of the student body, generally divided into four classes, with one 
class graduating and a new one entering every 6 weeks. Each school employs 
about 650 civilians, 150 of whom are flight and ground school instructors. In 
addition to all primary flying and academic instruction, each must furnish all 
supporting services, such as housing, food, supply facilities, police and fire 
protection, recreation, physical education, and maintenance of both aircraft 
and the air base. 

The average cost for civilian contract training is only about 15 percent of 
the total price that the Government pays to train a combat-ready pilot. Direct 
cost per graduate in primary has averaged $12,000. Contracts are standardized 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis which allows reimbursement to the contractor for 
actual costs, plus a payment for profit or fee based on student flying hours. 
USAF assigns to each school a contracting officer who supervises administra- 
tion of the contract and approves all allowable expenses. A comparable military 
operation at Goodfellow AFB, formerly a USAF primary school, required about 
2,100 officers and airmen. The estimated cost of the program without the help 
of civilian personnel, ran as high as $10 million a year. Average amount of 
a contract under the present setup is approximately $4 million a year per 
school. 

Contract schools can operate with savings in manpower and maintain high- 
quality production because of the absolute minimum of personnel turnover, and 
management’s right to hire and fire which acts as an individual incentive. 
Because of this and the retention of personnel experiences, seasoned contract 
instructors, mechanics, and other employees are generally more proficient tech- 
nically and better qualified for their specific assignments than military counter- 
parts who are frequently rotated or replaced. Also, trained civilians have no 
additional military duties or off-the-job requirements and can devote a full 
shift’s work at their particular skills. Each school maintains inservice or on- 
the-job training programs to upgrade flight and maintenance personnel and to 
assure that individual performance at all times conforms with Air Force stand- 
ards of proficiency. 


HOovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 

Hon. MEtvin PRICE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Manpower Within the Department 
of Defense, Committee on Armed Services, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am delighted to learn of your investigation of the 
utilization of manpower within the Department of Defense. 

I have been concerned for several years with the use of civilian “‘management 
consultants” by the U.S. Army Chemical Corps and I urge that your subcommit- 
tee look into this matter. 

While it is understandable that the Chemical Corps will need the services 
of consultants in the technical and scientific problems it must consider, I have 
not been able to understand why it should require the services of private con- 
sultants in the field of manpower utilization. 

An investigation by your subcommittee will show that the Career Management 
Division of the Chemical Corps, then under the direction of Col. Frank M. Arthur, 
began the practice of hiring management consultants 4 years ago. Some of 
these men, mostly college professors in seemingly unrelated fields, were hired 
for the maximum number of days permitted by statute each year. 
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I began my own inquiry in correspondence with the Chief Chemical Officer, 
asking why the services performed by these men could not be performed equally 
well by the regular civilian and military personnel officers of the corps or, if 
they were not qualified, by civilian and military personnel officers of the De- 
partment of the Army or the Department of Defense or, failing to receive help 
there, by advisers from the Civil Service Commission. I have never had any 
satisfactory explanation of the need for upward of $35,000 per year spent on 
these men. 

During the course of my own inquiry, the Chemical Corps entered into a 
contract with Dean Joe L. Jessup, one of the most frequently employed man- 
agement consultants, to provide all consultant services in this field for a set 
sum per annum. I believed then, and still believe, that the contract was a device 
by which the Chemical Corps sought, successfully, to evade the statutory limits 
on the number of days per year a consultant may be employed. Dean Jessup’s 
annual income from the corps was increased manyfold by reason of this contract. 

It is my understanding that the Department of the Army, all other Army 
divisions except the Chemical Corps, the Department of the Navy and its Bu- 
reaus, have been very successful in advancing the training of personnel officers 
through special seminars and courses operated with their own personnel with- 
out additional cost to the Government. Mr. Robert H. Willey, Director of Ci- 
vilian Personnel of the Army, has been particularly successful in this regard. 

It is my understanding that the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, has now received assurance from the 
Chief Chemical Officer that the contract with Dean Jessup is being “phased out” 
and that there is no future need for his services. 

It is possible that this decision by the new Chief Chemical Officer is related 
to the fact that Colonel Arthur, previously mentioned as the Chief of the Career 
Management Division, has now been assigned to the National War College 
as a student. 

An investigation of these events of recent history will reveal a considerable 
waste of public funds in the Chemical Corps. However, I would consider it 
more profitable if the committee would consider investigation of the present 
and future problem of personnel management in the Chemical Corps as follows: 

1. As a result of the developments I have described, the Chemical Corps is 
now one of the few branches of the Army which does not have separate civilian 
and military personnel divisions of equal standing. The Chemical Corps has 
civilian and military personnel branches with a superstructure of a colonel, a 
lieutenant colonel, and two civilian officers of high grade plus two secretaries 
who head the Personnel Division. It seems to me that this superstructure is an 
unnecessary expense and that it could be eliminated with saving to the taxpayer 
and increased efficiency in the Corps. 

2. It is possible that Colonel Arthur, previously mentioned as the former 
Director of the Career Management Division, will be assigned overseas when he 
completes his studies at the National War College, as I am informed he has not 
had an oversea tour during the past 10 or 12 years. However, in the event he 
is to be reassigned to any position connected with Chemical Corps personnel, it 
would be profitable for your subcommittee to inquire whether he would again be 
inclined to resort to a costly group of $50-per-day consultants to perform services 
that should be performed by personnel of the corps. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK T. Bow, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Price. The committee will stand adjourned until 9:30 a.m., 
next Tuesday morning, in room 313. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 19, 1959.) 
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House or REepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILizaATION oF Minirary MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, May 19, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings of the Special Subcommittee 
on Utilization of Manpower in the Armed Services. 

The first. witness this morning will be our colleague, from Missouri, 
the Honorable Thomas B. Curtis. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First let me thank you for the opportunity of testifying before this 
subcommittee, and also commend the Armed Services Committee and 
this subcommittee for undertaking this very important study, which I 
have felt for some time has been badly needed. 

I might say, just by way of background, that I spent 4 years in the 
Navy during World War II, and after my discharge I continued my 
interest in Navy matters, Navy personnel in particular, where I was 
the general counsel of the Association of Naval Officers from the 
ranks, and followed their activities there, and then in another area I 
have continued to follow very closely some of the problems in our 
education. 

I have been on the board of trustees of Dartmouth College, which 
has all three of the services there, in the ROTC programs. I went 
on the board in 1951, and still am on the board. 

In my own community in St. Louis, I have followed the problems 
of education quite closely, if for no other reason than the fact that I 
have four sons who will be affected by this at some time. 

The statement I am going to make is almost the identical state- 
ment—in fact, it is, about, with some modifications that I made before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee this year in regard to the ex- 
tension of the draft. But the reasons that I presented to them I think 
are exactly the reasons that I would like to present to this subcom- 
mittee for its consideration. 

In fact, I had hoped that before the draft was extended, that we 
would have gone into these areas. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before this committee on 
the very serious question of the extension of the induction provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, and the overall 
problem of the utilization of manpower. 

This UMT Act had a difficult birth and its life has been a strange 
one. If anyone doubts it let him ponder over its title. It is probably 
neither universal, military, or training. It is theoretically a draft act, 
as it is popularly called. 

I would like to review the legislative birth of this act from the time 
it received its undescriptive title if I had the tme. Instead, I will re- 
fer to the remarks I made on the floor of the House during various de- 
bates upon it. And I set those out. 
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(The portion not read is.as follows :) 


The first April 3, 1951 p. 3220-3222 of the Congressional Record; April 12, 
1951 p. 3786-3787; February 29, 1952, p. 1674-1678; May 17, 1955, p. 6497-6498. 


Mr. Curtis. Before doing this, I would like to refer to the testi- 
mony I gave before the House Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
which reported out its version of the National Defense Education Act 
of the last Congress, an act which also does not live up to its title. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, in that testimony, which I do not quote 
here, I had occasion to make remarks and support the proposal which 

ou and one of our other colleagues and made in the educational field, 
ecause I thought it was an excellent proposal. 

I quote: 


Before Congress undertakes to extend the Federal Government’s authority in 
the field of education it is essential that it thoroughly appraise the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s present role in this important area to determine whether its role is 
proper and conducive to the growth and stability of the educational system. Re- 
grettably, this appraisal has not been made to any great extent to date. I am 
convinced that the greatest damage that is occurring in our educational system 
today seems from the role of the Federal Government during the past 8 years. 

Under the guise of a peacetime draft law the Military Establishment has ef- 
fectively disrupted for the past 8 years the education and training of every youth 
in America. Even those who have not been drafted have had their plans disrupted 
by uncertainty. Those who have been drafted include potential teachers, en- 
gineers, scientists, and indeed any potential professional man or technician who 
have had 2 to 3 years taken out of the most crucial periods of their education. 
Their time has been devoted to largely sitting on their hands in a military uni- 
form. If the military utilizes the peacetime draft system for its intended pur- 
pose ; i.e. acquiring the personnel needed to carry out its functions, it would be an 
entirely different matter. Unfortunately, the peacetime draft law is being used 
to carry out the specious, impractical and rejected philosophy that “every Amer- 
ican boy should have military training.” I say rejected philosophy because the 
Congress rejected the Military Establishment’s request for universal military 
training. It was rejected, in part, because the military could never define by cur- 
riculum or even in general terms what constituted military training. During the 
debates on the various bills, members of this Committee on Education and Labor 
raised the point that if the bill really was to be a “training” bill it should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education rather than to the Committee on Armed 
Services. Members of your committee warned— 


I am seaking of the Labor Committee— 


and I joined in that warning, that UMT would badly damage our educational 
system. I charge that the peacetime draft has been perverted in its use to a 
quasiuniversal training program and indeed it has badly damaged our educational 
system and it is continuing to do so. 

The first step that should be taken by this committee— 


again talking to the Labor and Education Committee— 


is to examine into this charge to see if it is substantiated. If it is, then it 
should recommend to the Congress what steps must be taken to require the 
Military Establishment to carry out the intention of the peacetime draft law 
and not subvert it. Such positive action should bring positive results, to wit: 

1. We would improve our educational system particularly in the area of 
scientists and technicians. 

2. We would improve our defense strength because we would be getting our 
men trained in military science back to the jobs they are trained for and 
away from education for which they are not trained. 

8. We would save billions of dollars that are presently being wasted on in- 
adequate training and usage of personnel. 

In the 1920’s and 1930 the American Legion sponsored a universal military 
training bill that was based upon an extension of the high school ROTC program. 
It had proved quite effective in training men for wars like World War I and 
to some degree World War II. The basis of this plan was the proper utilization 
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of the educational facilities already existing in the society, rather than an 
attempted duplication of these facilities in the military. 

The need in modern warfare for technical skills, as opposed to close order 
military drill skills indicates that we should be utilizing the educational facilities 
that exist in the society in the field of vocational education, instead of having 
the Military Establishment duplicate them at the cost of billions of dollars. 

We achieve at least three things by following a program based upon utiliza- 
tion of the educational plant already in existence, to wit: 

1. We get better trained technicians. 

2. We get these technicians at one-tenth the cost. 

3. We work with rather than foul up the civilian educational system. 

Fortunately, this is not a matter of theory. It is a matter that was proved 
conclusively in World War II by the Seabee personnel procurement system. To 
illustrate, the Seabees needed bulldozer operators. They did not take 18-year- 
old boys with a couple of weeks boot training camp experience and send them 
for a few months to a bulldozer operating school set up by the Navy. Instead, 
they offered enlistment opportunity with a suitable rating to the experienced 
bulldozer operators in the civilian society and accepted them even though they 
were fat and 40—if they really knew how to operate a bulldozer. The accom- 
plishment of the Seabees in World War II is fabulous and resulted essentially 
from this personnel system. 

The Seabee formula was abandoned when the war was over. The Navy 
now operates a bulldozer operators school and takes young men, whether they 
want to be bulldozer operators or not, and sends them to this school for a 
few months. The results are obvious. 

1. You don’t have a very good bulldozer operator. 

2. After the enlistment period is up, the man involved may or may not take 
a civilian job operating a bulldozer—likely not—so the skill is lost—the Reserve 
program has not been carried out successfully to retain these skills. 

3. The cost to the Navy of running the school is considerable. 

4. The talents of the naval personnel who run the school are taken away 
from the fields where they could be efficiently utilized. 


Unfortunately, the House Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
did not make the studies I recommended. No committee in the Con- 
gress or executive agency, to my knowledge, has made such studies. 
Yet the truth of my basic observations is borne out by our common 
experiences and requires some pretty strong evidence to rebut. 

The reason I testified before the Senate committee was because the 
House Armed Services Committee made no study into these important 
charges this year. In hearings covering a period of 4 days and lasting 
only 7 hours and 13 minutes, according to the committee’s own records, 
the extension of this draft act was passed out unanimously by the 
committee. An examination of the hearings demonstrates that. it 
received the most cursory type of study. Not one educator testified. 
Not one person in the field of technical training testified. The testi- 
mony was exclusively that of representatives of the armed services 
and various church and other groups who were concerned with the 
spiritual aspects of the draft law. I am very pleased that this sub- 
committee has been directed to undertake a comprehensive study of 
these problems. 

I am concerned with the efficacy of the draft law in providing the 
tvpe of defense this country needs. Not so strangely, the most effica- 
cious measure to provide the strongest defense happens to be the 
least. costly. A fat man never could fight with efficiency and a fat 
Military Establishment can’t fight any better. 

The speeches I referred to in my opening remarks give sufficient 
detail to follow up the points I shall now state. If this subcommittee 
undertakes to make a real study of these points I should be happy 
to supply to your committee staff the many reference books and other 
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materials I have accumulated on this subject, over a period of years, 
hoping that some day some committee or even executive commission 
would undertake this important study. 

Here are the points: 

1. An enlistee is considerably more valuable than a draftee. En- 
listees are obtained by making the military service as attractive as 
possible. 

2. Draft laws are necessary if there are insufficient volunteers. Yet 
relying on the draft law to meet personnel needs tends to weaken the 
efforts to attract volunteers. It is like getting used to relying on a 
crutch. 

Therefore, drafting as a basis for getting personnel should be 
abandoned just as soon as possible. Indeed, it should be abandoned 
on a trial basis—just as a crutch should be abandoned—to see if a 
system of attracting volunteers won’t work. And to test different 
methods of attracting volunteers. 

3. To defend our way of life without having the very defense we 
set up destroy our way of life we must rely on a small standing 
military force backed by Ready Reserves. 

(a2) To make a Reserve system work, the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment must try to make it work. One good test of whether they 
have tried to make it work is whether they are in a position to testify 
before this subcommittee or any other subcommittee, in detail, as 
to why it doesn’t work. The testimony of the leaders of our Military 
Establishment over a period of years on the inadequacies of the Re- 
serve and National Guard systems demonstrate beyond much doubt 
to one who looks a little beneath the surface that they have not tried 
to make either system work. 

4. Modern warfare—even the World War IT variety—requires 90 
percent noncombatant skills and of these noncombatant skills an in- 
creasing proportion are technical skills. 

(a) Most of these skills have their civilian counterparts and these 
civilian type skills are readily adaptable to their military counter- 
parts. 

(6) The civilian educational system including the vocational, trade, 
industry, and so forth, schools, has the specialists in the field of edu- 
cation and training. 

(c) The leaders of the Military Establishment are specialists in 
the field of military science. Military science is a different field from 
education and training. 

Therefore, the 90 percent noncombatant skills needed by the Mili- 
tary Establishment should be taught through the civilian educational 
system. The 10 percent combatant skills should be taught by the 
Military Establishment. 

Corollary: The 10 percent needed for combatant duties could un- 
doubtedly be sepeaned through volunteer enlistment, particularly if 
the bright uniforms, medals, honors, and veterans’ benefits were re- 
served for this group. 

Corollary: The 90 percent noncombatant skills could be procured 
through voluntary enlistment inasmuch as the men would be moved 
by the greatest incentive there is to be employed in skills they know 
and like. 

5. A~1 physical specimens are not needed for noncombatant skills. 
A one-legged man can be a stock clerk. A midget, an airplane 
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mechanic. Only one thing seems to serve as a check on utilization 
of personnel with physical limitations—the cost of veterans’ bene- 
fits. But if veterans’ benefits are reserved for combatants this prob- 
lem is eliminated. 

6. Military law and discipline is required for combat and those 
who might be in combat. It is not the best or most eflicacious system 
for utilizing noncombatant skills. 

The Code of Military Justice of World War II, which evolved 
from centuries of battle experience, was found to be inadequate when 
applied to the 90 percent noncombatant personnel. Without appre- 
cating the fact that the error lay in trying to apply a system of dis- 
cipline and law in an area where it was inappropriate, we junked 
this time-tested code for a watered down code, which is no longer 
effective for combatant activity and doesn’t do very well in the non- 
combatant area. 

We should take a new look at the Code of Military Justice. Set 
it up for combatant activities and combatants and withdraw it from 
noncombatant activities. 

In other words, there is no sense in putting a military uniform on 
a Pentagon clerk. In fact, we cut down on the ability to recruit good 
clerks by subjecting them to military law. 

7. A thorough job analysis of the technical skills needed by the 
Military Establishment should be done. At the same time an inven- 
tory of the civilian counterpart skills should be taken. Match the 
two groups to determine what may be lacking and set up an incentive 
system to encourage the training and the enlistment for training 
through the civilian educational system in those areas where there 
are skill shortages. Have a Reserve system set up geared to receive 
these skills to keep them from becoming rusty and to keep them up to 
date with the needs of the military. Have a stepped up civilian type 
law during war or emergency to deal with absenteeism and malinger- 
ing and I believe we will have a strong defense system. 

Gentlemen, these are the points that have not been studied. I am 
satisfied a study of them would give a sensible answer to what some 
have looked upon as insoluble problems of how we are to have defense 
in modern warfare and sustain its cost, how we are to preserve and 
strengthen the educational system that will continue our advance in 
science and technology and yet have the manpower necessary to man 
the defenses, how to defend our way of life without destroying it, or 
setting it aside for the nonce, saying we will reset it up after the 
emergency. 

In conclusion, I would like to call attention to the committee—I am 
sure the committee is probably familiar with it and maybe is using 
it as a base for these studies. But lest they are not, I do want to call 
attention to the studies that have been made by the Columbia Univer- 
sity manpower group and the series of booklets that they have been 
putting out over the past few years, which deals with this very area 
that I am discussing. 

I think the committee, if it has not done so or planned to do so, 
might well call before it some of the people down in the Department 
of Labor who are dealing with the various skills that are in our so- 
ciety. Possibly some of the people that run these technical training 
schools in some of our plants, like General Motors, as well as leaders 
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in vocational education, and certainly the work that is being done 
by our top educators where they have the problem of dealing with 
the various ROTC programs. 

Two books that have recently come out as a result of studies, writ- 
ten by two Dartmouth professors, have gone into the subject of the 
educational needs of our officers in the Military Establishment; that is, 
the requirements. 

Then the second book that was just published evaluates the various 
ROTC programs that we do have on our college campuses. I think 
those authors might well be called before this subcommittee to go into 
these matters. 

Mr. Price. I am not certain whether we have every publication 
that you mentioned. We have many, as you know. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And the committee has gone to considerable length to get 
all the background material possible, so that. we could have it as we go 
into these hearings. We are just getting started into these hearings. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. We are doing it very carefully. 

I might even say we are doing it slowly, because we are getting all 
the complaints and all the charges in, first. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. And then after we make «in evaluation of all these things, 
then we will get into the meat of the investigation ; and that is, get into 
the armed services themselves to see what can be done to resolve these 
problems. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. I would like to also point out that the full committee, I 
think, gave considerably more time to the extension of the draft than 
the gentleman believes. First of all, almost every member of the com- 
mittee, except some of the newer members, were thoroughly familiar 
with the selective service law over the years, and have dealt with it 
for many years. 

The idea of this committee generated from within the committee 
itself during the consideration of the Selective Service Act. It was 
realized that there had to be an overall review and study of the man- 

ower utilization within the armed services. A few people wanted to 
92 placed in the position of just every 4 years continuing the selective 
service law. But we had the problem this year and acted, rather than 
letting it go off the book without having the answer to these questions 
that are now being raised. But even before this bill was raised on the 
House floor, a determination was already made within this commit- 
tee—I am not talking about the subcommittee, but the full committee— 
to give this thing a real, good look, and to have a thorough investiga- 
tion of the manner in which military manpower, both civilian and 
military, was being utilized. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, the thing that I was pointing out was the actual 
hearings, in the fact that a comprehensive study has not been made 
either in the Congress by any committee or in the executive depart- 
ment. 

The gentleman, I know, recalls the commission that the executive set 
up to go into the subject of universal military training. The Congress 
was confronted with a booklet of their satathota with the statement 
that the material that had been gathered together, upon which these 
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conclusions were based—this material was not available to the Con- 
gress. They said the people who testified before this commission 
would testify more freely if they were off the record, which to me, on 
a subject like this, is really nonsense, because I don’t think any of us 
have the answers to this very complicated problem. I am so pleased 
to know that you are going so slowly. I think this is such a big sub- 
ject that you should. The basic groundwork has not been done by any 
group. The closest to a job being done is this Columbia University 
group. 

But even they admit—in almost all of their booklets and publica- 
tions, every one of those booklets starts out by saying “We are scratch- 
ing the surface in this problem.” So I do think it is wise to go slow. 

What I will endeavor to do is to make available to your committee 
staff what material Ihave. Not that mine is comprehensive. 

Mr. Price. Not only will we be glad to have the material and the 
references, but any suggestions you or any other Member of Congress 
has. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I would make some suggestions, too, if it is in 
order. Because I don’t want to be presumptuous in this. But I 
would make some suggestions, too, of some witnesses that the com- 
mittee might call itself in order to gain some point of view and in- 
formation in this area. 

Mr. Pricer. We will be glad to have those suggestions. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I hope that you will transmit them to the committee. If 
they are not already in the mind of the committee, we will see that they 
are added, an invitation extended to them. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. As you say, all the other studies on this professed at the 
outset to Just scratch the surface. We are in the same position. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Except that we are under mandate from the full com- 
mittee, and practically from the Congres, to make some kind of a 
definite report before the end of this session. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I don’t see how we are going to be able to make a final 
report before the end of this session. So we may just make a report 
on the basis of what we have in by that time. My opinion is this is 
going to be a long study. 

Mr. Curtis. It should be if it is going to do the job. We haven't 
studied it, and yet I think it is the most important thing we face. 

We are constantly confronted, I might state, with the arguments 
that Russia’s educational system is emerging in a way that is compar- 
able to ours, and some people argue even better. I don’t happen to 
agree with that. But on the other hand I think it is worth this com- 
mittee’s consideration, to take a look at what the Russian educational 
system might be and how they coordinate their military manpower 
needs in modern warfare with the needs in their civilian society. 

I don’t think they are doing a very good job, to be honest with you. 
And as a matter of fact, the Russians just 2 years ago completely 
changed their approach in education, which clearly demonstrates that 
all this talk about. what a fine system they developed was at least in 
their own opinion untrue, because they completely changed the thing. 
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But I think this committee might give some thought to what actu- 
ally is the truth in this Russian area, of their manpower utilization. 

This is a comprehensive thing, and in modern warfare we can’t 
distinguish the way we used to when those who are doing a necessary 
defense job, who are combatants, perhaps, and those who are utilized 
in skills that are necessary for the military service. Some we put 
uniforms on and some we don’t. Just what is the determining fac- 
tor, of those that we put uniforms on and those that we hire. 

So to understand this, I think the committee has to do what is seems 
to be doing, and that is look upon it as manpower utilization in the 
entire society. 

Mr. Price. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Guprser. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

I thoroughly agree that the Seabees were undoubtedly a wonderful 
outfit during World War II. But I am wondering if the situation 
which existed at that time might be a little bit different than that 
which would obtain during peacetime, because service in the military 
was pretty much universal during the war. A great many of those 
fellows who went into the Seabees did so because they would have 
been drafted probably into a combatant force. 

Now, that situation doesn’t exist today, and I am wondering if 
by using the Seabee principle we could attract enough men to operate 
these bulldozers as we actually need. 

Mr. Curtis. I think so. And here is why I think so. The system 
that I visualize would be something like this: That the Navy—con- 
fining ourselves to the Navy—in the event of expansion which would 
come about from war can evaluate how many bulldozer operators 
they think they would need. 

What they would do would be to set up a Reserve program where- 
by people that are actually operating bulldozers now would be asked 
if to would serve in the Reserves and when they were called in 
would be called into operate a bulldozer. So you would keep those 
skills on the shelf and available. And I think that is what we need. 

Now, as far as operating the actual bulldozers that the Navy needs 
in time of peace, which is a relatively few number of men: I don’t 
think we have too much of a problem there because the pay scales 
now, thank goodness, are much better in the military, and I think you 
can develop those skills. 

Our problem I don’t believe is really maintaining a peacetime mili- 
tary establishment. It is really the problem of expansion in the 
event of emergency or war. And really, that is what this UMT, or 
draft law, has been used for. They are not talking about utilizing 
this manpower now. They are talking about having enough trained 
manpower in the society in the event of expansion. 

Mr. Gupser. I definitely see and agree with your point about creat- 
ing a Reserve Force which has special civilian noncombatant skills. 
But pursuing the bulldozer example a little bit further-—— 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Gusser. Are you recommending that insofar as the needs for 
the Navy at the present time for a bulldozer operator during peace- 
time are concerned, that you develop a noncombatant force and try 
to attract men out of civilian life who are bulldozer operators into 
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the Navy during peacetime to supply their need for those operators 
at this time? If that is your intention, do you believe that the pay 
scale in the Navy could come close to private operators? I think an 
operating engineer bulldozer operator would probably get something 
like $3.50 to $3.75 an hour, plus riven benefits and 

Mr. Curtis. I think 

Mr. Gupser. I don’t think the Navy can match that. 

Mr. Curtis. I think they can, I really do. Furthermore, I would 
say this, that we have the other possibility. I don’t even know 
whether it is wise to put the man in uniform. Maybe what you need 
is the contracting out. I do suspect, though, that you will want some 
in uniform. 

I think, though, if the Navy appraised its needs for this committee 
for a peacetime operation, they would not say that they have any 
problem of manpower. Where they do have their problem is their 
planning for any expansion coming about from war or emergency, 
and a great deal of the work that is being done by all three of the 
establishments is in preparation for that. The amount of education 
and training going on in the Military Establishments today is con- 
siderable. And yet the turnover of most of them—and it is an 
anticipated turnover—is very great. So they are not really training 
them for their uses in peacetime. They are training those men to 
be available back in the civilian society. 

That is why I commented that our Reserve programs have not 
been working. They have not been based upon this concept that 
I have expressed, that you try to get people to be doing things that 
have their military counterpart, so that when they come back or are 
called back in, they will be called back to something they know. 

Now, a bulldozer operator is one way of expressing it, but probably 
a more technical thing you would get into is a radar repairman or 
someone in electronics. Even there you can do it, but there you 
would have to have a stronger liaison in the Reserves to be sure that 
that man was trained in the new developments, in military aspects, 
of his skill. 

But I have talked enough with these Reserve people and my own 
experience in the Navy, I might say, was in the maintenance material 
section of the Naval Air Force. So I was dealing constantly with 
skilled men and skilled manpower. And I am convinced that this is 
the answer. 

IT might illustrate it with one story: We were short of instrument 
men, repairing instruments, and at those times our instruments were 
largely mechanical. I went down the list of the personnel jackets 
of the men looking for one thing, to see if we had any watchmakers 
or watch repairmen, figuring that that skill would probably be readily 
adaptable to instrument repair work. And it proved to be true. 

Out of 3,000 men, we found 5 watch repairmen, and we yanked them 
out of wherever they were and put them over in the instrument shop. 
Now, if that could be done throughout the military service—right 
now they don’t even have nomenclature. I shouldn’t critize the mili- 
tary, because even in our civil society we do not have nomenclature 
to describe our skills. Ford Motor Co. calls one skill one thing and 
General Motors will call the same skill something else. We don’t 
even have adequate nomenclature for the skills that are existing in 
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our society, let alone trying to match them and compare them with 
the military counterpart. 

There is a lot that can be done and we just haven’t been doing it. 
That is one thing I hope the committee will get into, possibly calling 
some of these industrialists before you and labor leaders to tell you 
about their training programs and their apprenticeship programs and 
the terminology a and the nomenclature for the skills that do exist 
in our society. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. We have been talking in terms of bulldozers, but the 
next war is much more likely to be fought with electronics people. 
There we have the same sort of a problem; that is, the inability of the 
services to hold the technicians and the skilled people that they have 
trained at the very substantial costs that they have first for training 
and retraining, which is all lost when they leave. 

The question that our colleague from Missouri raises, of contracting 
as much of this as possible, is one that this committee certainly will 
go into very thoroughly. 

Mr. Chairman, I received this morning a letter from the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, in which they deal very ex- 
tensively with a particular situation in SAGE, a very complicated elec- 
tronics development in connection with the defense of this country. 

There is one point in this letter, Mr. Curtis. They make a compari- 
son between the present cost for contract operation of one SAGE in- 
stallation and the estimated cost of the operation of the same in- 
stallation by the Air Force, using civil service personnel and the rest 
people in uniform. The cost of operating that installation, according 
to these estimates, goes up from around $260,000 to $770,000, a cost 
approximately three times as much 

Mr. Curtis. To use private contractors ? 

Mr. Anberson (continuing). Or $14 million more 

Mr. Curtis. To use private contractors ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, after—presently it cost $261,000. The same 
operations are almost all operated by private contractors presently. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Presently it is under private contract. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, that is what I thought. 

Mr. Anverson. All work is contracted out. It is proposed to change 
one of them over. 

Mr. Curtis. And to change it over, they say, would run the cost to 
$770,000. 

Mr. Anperson. $770,000, in round figures. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Anverson. To operate the same installation with armed serv- 
ices personnel. Now, we don’t have any analysis of these cost figures. 
They couldn’t be too detailed. But I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that 
this letter be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, it isso ordered. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. LeRoy H. ANDERSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: This will have further reference to our letter 
to you of recent date over the signature of General President Joseph J. Delaney 
in which he voiced objection to action of the Air Force in replacing civilian em- 
ployees with enlisted personnel in the operation and maintaining of SAGE plants. 

We sincerely appreciate the interest you have shown in this matter. Because 
of its great impact upon cost of operation to the taxpayers, increasing the rolls 
of unemployment when it has already reached dangerous proportions, and be- 
cause of the question it raises as to proper use of enlisted personnel, we beg 
your further indulgence that we may present a more current picture. 

As a result of inquiry to the Department of the Air Force, Maj. Gen. W. P. 
Fisher has replied, copy of which is enclosed, and in part reads “In the past it 
has been our practice to initially maintain and operate utility systems at SAGE 
installations by contract until such time as Government personnel could be 
properly trained to perform this service.” In using the term “initially” these 
functions were to be performed by contract, it should be borne in mind that these 
plants have now been in operation for many years by contract where civilian em- 
ployees are used. As yet no enlisted personnel are used. This would raise 
the question of whether or not the “study” which General Fisher says is being 
made should not be to determine if the policy on paper shouldn’t be changed 
rather than the actual practice which has been in effect for many years. 

It is also worthy of note here that surely there must be some consideration 
due to those civilians who have gone through training, prepared themselves for 
the skillful operation of these plants, become what they thought would be career 
employees, and have become a part of a stable work force in a community of 
which they are now a part. It should also be held in mind that many of these 
SAGE plants are located in small cities and town where good relations between 
the military and civilians are both necessary and desirable. Such plans, if 
-arried out, will not be conducive to this objective. 

We further submit here that where efforts were made to train enlisted per- 
sonnel for operation of SAGE plants, problems presented themselves, such as 
turnover and men who came into the service for one hitch only whereby the pro- 
gram of training did not succeed to a point that their skills and interest in the 
job could be matched with those of civilian career employees. We are advised 
that the Air Force did a survey on the number of years’ experience present 
civilian employees had for the jobs they hold in SAGE plants and found them 
exceedingly high. It would seem that such information would be very important 
in a consideration of this subject. 

We next urge your careful attention to the following with reference to the 
difference in cost between the two systems: 

At Grandview, Mo., the American Hydrotherm Co. by contract with the Air 
Force has operated this plant and will continue to do so through June 30, 1959, 
with 48 employees at a cost to the Government of about $264,000. 

Effective July 1, 1959, the following system will go into effect : 

American Hydrotherm will retain a contract covering 22 employees. Seven 
civil service employees will be used and 60 enlisted personnel have already been 
assigned. A copy of their names, job titles and shift assignments is attached. 





Enlisted personnel__------------- 60 | Cost per year____-__-__-__-- $637, 740 

Civil service personnel____---~--- 71 OOS Per years... ea 54, 200 

Civilian employees___..---------- 22) Cost per year.._.._......--- 80, 000 

Total number of employees... 89 Total cost per year__. 771,940 

Employees of present system___--- 48 264, 000 

Difference in number em- Difference in cost___-- 507, 940 
WRONG hoa crwcemnnenean 41 


It is recognized that ultimately the contract with American Hydrotherm will 
be completely canceled which would cut the cost by $80,000 but even so the 
difference would still be a staggering figure. All of the foregoing figures are 
approximate and were not compiled by the undersigned. They are taken from 
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copies of documents furnished by those in authority or parties directly involved 
by contract with operation of SAGE plants. 

The point is raised in General Fisher's letter that a 24-hour per day opera- 
tion must be assured and concern is shown that no work stoppage should occur 
where contractors and civilian employees are used in the operation of SAGE 
sites. In addition, this same concern was raised with the undersigned in a 
meeting at the Pentagon on March 12, 1959, with Mr. Vito Mirabile, Deputy 
Chief Project Branch of the Air Force and Mr. Edward Patrick, labor relations 
adviser. In this meeting it was pointed out to the undersigned that should an 
attack occur upon the United States by a foreign power, the defense of this 
country would better be preserved if men in uniform were assigned the duty 
of operating SAGE plants because failure to report for duty could result in 
court-martial. 

First we submit that many of the present civilian personnel have in the past 
been in uniform under battle conditions where their records of performance 
to duty were outstanding and that they are even now fully aware and conscious 
of their grave responsibilities to the millions of men, women and children who 
would lose their lives unnecessarily if they were not fully performing their 
duty every moment of every day when an attack might occur. 

As for the point that these plants should be operated by men in uniform, we 
point out that the Defense Department and particularly the Air Force will realize 
even better than we that methods of warfare and defense have come a long way 
to the age o€ missiles with unlimited range carrying hydrogen warheads, so 
that today our defense system must necessarily be of such magnitude as to 
require the use of industry and labor in strategic and vital positions. A point 
to remember is that our missile test centers (such as Cape Canaveral) and the 
manufacture of missiles are now entrusted to private enterprise and their em- 
ployees. It, therefore, follows that our ability to meet attack and retaliate in 
this advanced day of modern weapons must jointly depend on all citizens, mili- 
tary and civilians in private industry as well. It then seems that the civilian 
employees in these vital positions should know of this responsibility and made 
fully aware that they are trusted with them. In addition, if this theory is 
considered to have value, then consideration should be given to adopting such 
procedures as would better assure complete performance of duty in case of 
surprise attack such as will be suggested later in this letter regarding the 
operation of SAGE plants by using civilian employees employed through 
contractors. 

In the meeting referred to above with Mr. Mirabile and Mr. Patrick of the Air 
Force, the point was also made that in considering whether enlisted personnel 
or civilian employees would operate SAGE plants, the Air Force had to consider 
the possibility that if operated by civilian employees through a contractor, 
it was possible that a labor dispute could have caused a strike at the time 
when attack occurred and the plant may not be in operation. In reply to this 
point, we first submit that in the many years now behind us in operating SAGE 
plants, we cannot find where 1 minute was ever lost by reason of strike, work 
stoppage, slowdown or any form thereof. For those plants where this organiza- 
tion is the bargaining agent, we have said to those contractors whose employees 
are our members that they may write any form of no-strike clause into the agree- 
ment and we will not only sign it but will abide fully by its terms. This| we 
have done and we point out that embodied in these agreements are the most 
complete and unusual no-strike clauses found in this country. 

We can see the concern of the Air Force on this point and applaud their 
watchfulness for every opportunity to assure the complete functioning of our 
defense system at all times. 

But since we also believe that the defense of our Nation is such a gigantic 
operation with such a major portion of the productive effort of this country 
allotted to its cause, then we feel that every effort should be made to utilize 
private industry and its employees. 

In keeping with the foregoing, we feel that joint discussion on this subject 
between the Air Force, contractors operating SAGE plants and ourselves would 
be greatly advantageous. Even now we would suggest that such matters could 
be considered as providing for— 

1. The forfeiture of the right to strike in a SAGE plant at any time or for 
any reason, even including the anniversary date of a labor agreement. 

2. That such provisions as (1) above be provided in the labor agree- 
ment and require each employee at time of hiring and all those previously 
hired as well to sign a statement with such provisions. 
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3. That included in any labor agreement and required of each employee 
to sign a provision of oath to duty which would include ample notice to the 
employer when an individual employee wished to resign. 

4. A program designed to obtain greater awareness by the employee of the 
millions of lives that rest in his hands to be included in a hand booklet 
to each employee as well as oral discussions. 

5. That the agreement contain, where a bargaining agent is involved, 
a provision making the union responsible to immediately furnish, on a non- 
discriminatory basis and on request, a qualified employee for any vacancy 
that may exist. 

6. Now the question could naturally be raised, ‘How could true collective 
bargaining take place between a contractor and the bargaining agent of 
his employees when the right to strike at any time and for any reason had 
been forfeited?” 

To this question we would reply and suggest that certain criteria and methods 
could be established for bargaining, where a bargaining agent was involved, 
on wages and all other items to be embodied in an agreement upon prevailing 
practices in comparable plants of private industry. One well versed on the 
type bargaining that takes place in the operation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority might want to consider some of its features in this regard. 

In the interest of retaining civilian employees through contract between 
private industry and the Air Force for the operation of SAGE plants, we have 
made the foregoing observations and suggestions. We feel that they can and 
will work if considered. We also feel that millions of dollars will be saved 
our Government and taxpayers each year and that the rolls of unemployed 
will not be increased by the proposed change of the Air Force to place enlisted 
personnel in these plants. We have requested of Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher an 
opportunity to be heard while the “study” to which he refers is being made. 

We sincerely appreciate the interest you have already displayed in this matter 
but urge and beg your continued interest in determining the best methods of 
operating SAGE plants commensurate with the well-being of our country and 
its people as a whole. We think it is by the present practice of the Air Force 
in contracting to private enterprise with the exception of Grandview, Mo., where 
enlisted personnel will take over July 1, 1959. 

Thanking you for your continued interest and consideration on this subject, 
Iam 

Very truly yours, 

Pau. A. ASKEW, Assistant to the General President. 


The following quote is a letter over the signature of Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher, 
USAF, which was in reply to more than 100 inquiries made by Members of 
Congress : 

“T refer to your inquiry concerning the operation and maintenance of the 
utility systems at Air Defense Command Semiautomatic Ground Environment 
(SAGE) installations. 

“In the past, it has been our practice to initially maintain and operate utility 
systems at SAGE installations by contract until such time as Government per- 
sonnel could be properly trained to perform this service. 

“The Air Defense Command is currently conducting a study to determine 
the method of operation to be used for the SAGE sites. This study will cover 
all factors involved in these operations, including a comparison of the costs of 
contract operation versus Government operation. 

“Any final decision in this matter which may result in a change in the 
present plans to operate these installations with Government personnel will 
be made only after this study has been completed and the results thoroughly 
evaluated. 

“Because of the vital importance of the SAGE installations to the defense of 
this country, it is absolutely necessary that the system remain operative 24 hours 
aday. Therefore, the Air Force expects its contractors and the unions involved 
to insure that there is no work stoppage at these installations, and that the 
skills of assigned personnel are maintained at the highest level. 

“I will be pleased to advise you of any final determination upon completion 
of the above study. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“W. P. FISHER, 
“Major General, USAF, Director, Legislative Liaison.” 
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Mr. Price. I might say that Mr. Askew, I think who signed this 
letter, will also testify in today’s proceedings. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. May I comment? That is the kind of informa- 
tion that I think is extremely valuable. I forgot to mention in giving 
you my background in this area that my first assignment in the Con- 
gress was as a member of the Bonner subcommittee, which went into 
this subject of military procurement and supply; that is, getting into 
cost accounting and so forth, and many of the ideas that I have been 
expressing, or general conclusions, come from my experience with 
that. 

In mentioning your technicians in electronics, it reminds me of 
an interesting thing in World War II, which I think will even be 
more true today. 

On the frontlines in the Navy we would always have technicians 
back from the factories, so the Holly carburetor man, or so and so, 
would be dressed up in a particular kind of a uniform, but he was 
a civilian right smack out in front because he knew the methods of 
maintenance and repair of these particular technical items, which 
presents this anomaly which I am talking about: Who do you put in 
uniform ¢ 

Looking at it that way, you begin to get an idea of the difficulty 
of separating them and saying this is military and that is not mili- 
tary. And you therefore have to approach it, I think, from the 
standpoint of manpower utilization. And one test I have always 
used: Who do you need to put under military law in order to get the 
job done? TI suspect even that would be a good test. Because running 
there big maintenance garages, airplane garages, which was one of 
the things I had to do, military law just didn’t work. You didn’t 
get things done that way. And you just sort of disregarded it. And 
yet here in Korea, where we have this watered down military law, 
as the result of the experience in World War IT, we found that didn’t 
work in Korea. And on the frontlines they reverted to the old tra- 
ditional method, which was pretty rough, but necessary, I suspect, 
of military law. Because, heavens, if you indulged in our modern 
techniques, by the time you found out who was guilty, why, the prose- 
cutor and everybody would probably have been dead through enemy 
action. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I think Mr. Curtis has brought up an important 
point that is generally overlooked, in saying they have to have all 
people in uniform in the frontlines, because I had a tank battalion 
on the battlefield throughout the war and we regularly had technicians, 
civilian people, that came from General Motors and from radio man- 
ufacturers and the tank and jeep places. 

We often had with us civilians, right on the battlefield, assisting 
in the operation, the maintenance, and the instruction of their 
equipment. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Broker. Were these people assigned there permanently with 
the outfit, or did they come in temporary to do certain work ? 
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Mr. Anprrson. They came in temporarily, from my unit to another 


one, to do the job. 

Mr. Brecxer. Were you men trained by these technicians and then 
they left? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. So you still had the military doing the work after they 
left ? 

Mr. Anverson. That is right; there is no question of replacement. 
But it does bring up the point that civilians do get up to the firing line 
and we don’t have to exclude them. 

Mr. Curris. Yes. We had a Holly carburetor man there almost 
always. I mean he would come in and be replaced with another one, 
but I would almost say he was permanent. 

It was a very strange development in World War IT, and I suspect 
with the next war being even more technical—that is, involving more 
technical equipment—you will find even more emphasis on that. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker, Having great respect for the ability of Congressman 
Tom Curtis, from Missouri, not only in this field but many other 
fields—I have a great respect, Tom. I just do not say that in the 
way of flattery for the record. But the point we are going to be con- 
fronted with here is where can a line be drawn between military and 
civilian personnel? And from a monetary standpoint, do we save 
more one way or another way? Are we doing this to replace civilians 
with military technicians or do we have civilian technicians or civilian 
people donig work in the military, whether it be at the frontlines or 
elsewhere ? 

There is also the monetary consideration that is involved. De we 
save anything one way or the other! As you said yourself, where 
do you draw the line and where do you adopt it / 

I know your arguments in respect to the draft and your opposition. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I think we are all inclined to agree. All of us would 
like to discontinue the draft. But as has been raised here—and dur- 
ing the extension of the Draft Act—if we eliminate the draft or repeal 
the law, will we get the number of enlistees we need to fill the spots 
at this time, or at any given time? 

Mr. Curtis. I suggest you try it out, just to see if you can get rid 
of the crutch. Because if you can get rid of the crutch, you should. 

Mr. Becker. Now let me ask that point. I know your feelings on 
the matter. Do you think at this time, this particular time, that we are 
going through now, and in the foreseeable future, it would be wise 
for us to repeal the law and try it at this time / 

Mr. Curtis. I would say, rather than repeal it, what I would do 
would be to put something in there which would permit. the military 
to try out, to see if they can’t do it through voluntary means. 

I might point out something. Do you know the Navy in World 
War IT didn’t go off of their enlistment program until I think it was 
around October 1942 ¢ 

Mr. Price. Tom, under existing law, the military doesn’t have to 
use the Selective Service. They can draw on it or not draw on it, 
as the demands and needs dictate. 
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Mr. Curtis. That is right. And then maybe the answer is that 
the executive should be doing it. But certainly Congress and our 
committee could give that expression. 

Because I agree that this is certainly nothing that we want to ex- 
periment too radically with, and we want to be very careful. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. But I am satisfied that if some of these services that 
think they need the draft would only try a little more on developing 
attractive programs to encourage people to enlist—take the Marine 
Corps, which has always gone on the theory that an enlistee is worth 
three draftees. I think they are right. They work awful hard to 
build up the esprit de corps and to build up this reputation to make 
people want to come in. And I think we need to do a lot more of 
that in some of the other services. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. We are all agreed with that. But the question arises: 
If we did not have the draft, would we have the stimulus for en- 
listees, would the same stimulus be there ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s try it out and see. I suspect so. If it doesn’t 
why, a 6-months trial on that-——— 

Mr. Becker. Would it be your suggestion that by Executive order 
the selective services—that is, the militar y services put on a campaign 
for enlistment purposes and then have the Selective Service by Execu- 
tive order cease for a period of time inductions ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. I might——— 

Mr. Becker. And see how it works / 

Mr. Curris. Yes. But I might say this: I hate to say it, too, but 
I have said it in my presentation here. I think an examination of 
the testimony of the military leaders before this committee over a 
period of years on what is wrong with the Reserve program indicates 
that they don’t know what is wrong with it, because they haven’t been 
paying any attention to it. That is the real test. Now, if that is 
true—— 

Mr. Price. I think the main think wrong with the Reserve pro- 
gram is that it is always the first victim of budget revisions, betioes 
reductions. 

Mr. Curtis. But not on Congress’ part. On the part of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Mr. Price. Not on Congress’ part, right, except to the point that a 
budget sets aside so much, allocates so much for the Reserve, and then 
the Congress usually goes along with it. Therefore, in some way it is 
Congress’ fault, but it is more the program. When they have a set 
budget, the Reserves seem to be one of the first victims of any reduc- 
tions in the budget. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. But, Mr. Chairman, here is the point I would 
like to make. It is this. At least I have talked to our reserve units 
out in St. Louis and I have talked in other places. There was a pe- 
riod—and I think it has been changed—partly because of the criticism 
[ directed I believe—there was a period that for 4 or 5 years none of 
the Reserve units in St. Louis had ever been visited by an officer of 

flag rank. 
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How in the name of heavens can they know what is wrong if they 
don’t take the trouble to even go out there and look and see? 

So answering Mr. Becker’s question, the thing that bothers me about 
it is that inasmuch as the Military Establishment has not, in my judg- 
ment at any rate, made a real endeavor to make the Reserve program 
work—and this is part and parcel of this—I think Congress has to do 
a little more directing. 

I do agree that the President himself could do it, but if the Pres- 
ident isn’t going to do it, certainly the Congress can do it. 

I would hope that in these studies that this subcommittee makes, 
getting into all these things and getting the views—you even call 
Admiral Ben Moreell before you, for example. He is the one that 
set up the Seabees and set it up under terrific opposition, this pro- 
curement system, of those in the Regular Establishment. Get some 
of these people here and then with the power of knowledge that this 
committee would have, the Congress could, through law, issue some 
pretty strong directives, that I think would make this thing work. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions ?/ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Price. Well, thank you very much, Tom. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. You certainly have given a lot of study on this matter. 
We appreciate having your comments and suggestions. We also would 
like to have some of your material. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, I will supply that, if I may. 

Mr. Price. The next witness will be the Honorable Clement W. 
Miller. 

Congressman, you submitted a statement previously, but I under- 
stand you would like to be heard, with some comments on the subject. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I did submit a statement previously and 
was to appear before this committee, but due to a conflict was unable 
to doso. 

I had understood that this committee was seeking congressional 
viewpoints on this important matter and felt that I should appear in 
person. 

Mr. Price. Glad to have you. 

Mr. Mitter. And very briefly summarize the statement which I had 
submitted, and would request that this statement be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Price. It will be. 

(The statement submitted is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLEM MILLER, First DIstTrIct, CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
THE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, MAy 12, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my concern about the draft 
largely revolves around the effect that it has had on the young man today as a fair 
and reasonable instrument of public policy. 

As this committee is so well aware, there are many indications that the draft 
is not working equitably. There are indications that the effect on the young man 
in America today is not good. 

In this regard I have been particularly impressed by the articles of John C. 
Esty, assistant dean of Amherst College appearing in the Nation magazine. I 
would like to make these articles a part of the record if I may. I hope that Mr. 
Esty will be called to testify before this committee. 
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I know that this committee is seeking to establish a base for congressional 
policy. To make such policy meaningful it must rely on those Congressmen 
with opinions on this subject. 

It is for this sole purpose that I make my opinions known here—as assistance 
to this committee in formulating policy. I profess to no particular expertise 
or professional background. These are views hammered out by general reading 
and empirical observation. 

For my own part, I favor some definite, prescribed service for every male 
youth at some time during his life. I suggest a term of 12 to 18 months. This 
is not to be construed as universal military training. In my mind, this is service 
to his country in its broadest sense. 

This term of service might include any one of a myriad of areas. It could be 
service in a reactivated Civilian Conservation Corps on one of our national 
forests or national parks. It could be tour of duty as an intern at one of our 
Federal laboratories. It could be service in a work camp in a foreign land. 

This idea has been developed at some length by Mr. Victor Reuther of the 
AFL-CIO in testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 
2, 1958, during the hearings on Mutual Security and Foreign Aid authorization 
for that year. He calls the program “Volunteers for Peace.” Excellent work 
has been done in this field by the American Friends Service Committee. 

Such service could, and quite properly should be, service in our Armed 
Forces. It is my opinion that our manpower in the armed services is danger- 
ously low. I would like to go on record as opposing the cuts that have been 
effected in the past and proposed for the future. 

I would like to endorse the statement of opinion to be found in the document 
“Security of the Nation” by the Association of the United States Army, dated 
April 24, 1959. 1 believe most strenuously in a strong, mobile ground force 
capable of instant deployment anywhere in the world. 

I am prepared to support appropriations to maintain such a force, and to 
vote the taxes, if necessary to pay for it. 

One of the principal objections to the kind of universal training I am speak- 
ing of (and note that I do not include the word ‘‘Military”) is that it would 
be too costly. 

What does not seem to be included in this reasoning is the tremendous corre- 
sponding benefits which could accrue to our country. The reconstitution and 
refurbishment of our national parks and forests is an imperative of the greatest 
value. 

A closer association with the nations abroad on a people-to-people basis is 
another imperative which has been attested to by President Kisenhower in many 
speeches. This Says nothing of the general good effect on the youth of America. 
An end to uncertainty would slow much juvenile delinquency and maladjustment 
that presently has serious national consequences. 

One cannot pick up a periodical today without reading of the new dimensions 
of juvenile crime which seems to have more serious and violent overtones than 
in previous times. 

I believe that if every young man knows exactly where he stands and what 
his national obligations are going to be, he will be a better man and a better 
citizen and the country will be inestimably benefited. 


Mr. Price. Mr, Miller, glad to have you before the committee. 

Mr. Mitzer. I appreciate this problem from the point of view of 
what effect it has on the young man growing up today. 

And I see behind me here a witness, Dean Esty, from Amherst 
College, who is going to probably give you much more detailed in- 
formation on this subject gleaned from his personal experience. 

I would merely like to highlight the written statement which I am 
submitting to the committee. 

Basically, I believe that we should have some definite and prescribed 
service for every young American male at some time during his life. 

I suggest. some period such as 12 or 18 months. 

I would like to be sure on this point that I don’t refer to military 
training necessarily. 
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On the other hand, I am unalterably opposed to the cuts in military 
manpower that have been made recently and the ones that are pro- 
jected for the future, and I heartily endorse the document known as 
“Security of the Nation” and submitted to each Congressman by the 
Association of the United States Army and dated April 24. 

I believe that we are going to have a continuing threat of brushfire 
wars, and I believe our experience in Lebanon proves conclusively 
that we are not very well prepared to cope with such wars and that 
we should, by having adequate and strong ground forces ready and 
able to fight World War II and Warld War I type battles. 

I say I am not in favor of Universal Military Training, but I am 
in favor of universal training. I believe that every young man if he 
doesn’t go into the Army or the Navy or the Air Force and is not 
needed by the armed services, could then perform his service in some 
form, such as a reactivated Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Everyone realizes the manner in which our national forces have 
deteriorated. Victor Reuther, I believe, has proposed a “Volunteers 
for Peace” program, for work camps in foreign lands. Young men 
could go into internship for medical service, for Government service, 
for service in the State Department. 

This is the kind of service which I envisage by universal training. 
I believe that this is the direction in which our efforts should go. 
And I am willing and prepared to vote for and support the taxes 
which will be necessary to pay for such forces. 

It is said that this kind of a program is costly. Well, it seems to 
me—before we look at the costs, we should look at the benefits and 
try to weigh those two elements and then see if there is some balance. 

I believe at the present time, due to problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, which are mounting and which seem to be of a more curiously 
violent nature than they were in the past, that due to the emotional 
insecurity that the young man has today, he should know where he 
stands, and that by knowing definitely that he is going into some 
form of training, this matter will be resolved for him. It will assist 
him in adjusting to the young manhood. In my mind, it will be very 
beneficial for the future of the country as well as the individual in- 
volved. 

This can be well weighed in the balance scale as against costs that 
it might have. 

[, as one Congressman, as I have said, am prepared to look the facts 
in the eye and to vote the taxes that are necessary to pay for it. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Anpverson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anverson. I would like to compliment our colleague for his 
talk, and in particular to say that I think you are in right step with 
the current military thinking when you say that we should have ade- 
quate preparation for limited warfare. 

[ think most of our military people today will agree that that is the 
most likely type of war that we will have to face. 

Mr. Mriuer. Well, there was an article, Mr. Anderson, appearing 
in the New Leader several weeks ago on our landings in Lebanon 
and showing the dreadful deficiency that we had there in putting 
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manpower in Lebanon, and that the British had in putting manpower 
into Transjordan. 

Of course, I realize that some of this problem was involved in the 
airlift. But still it seems to me a sorry state of affairs when it takes 
2 weeks to build up enough forces to repel an attack in a small and 
unopposed landing such as Lebanon. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, I appreciate your position, and I sk you will 
agree with me that the present selection of Mr. Gates to be Deputy 
Secretary of Defense will be a step in the right direction, because Mr. 
Gates more than many of our top echelon military has a full under- 
standing of the requirements of limited warfare, and I hope that he 
will be able to assist in overcoming the deficiencies that you point out. 

Mr. Miter. I might say in that connection that the previous wit- 
ness, and probably many Congressmen, exhibit some fears that we 
will be plunged into militarism, by having every young man put into 
training of some sort for a period of 12 or 18 months. 

I don’t feel that those fears are justified. Many very democratic 
countries have had military training alone for generation after gen- 
eration without being in the least imbued with militarism. 

In my mind, militarism is a state of mind which goes much deeper 
than the mere service in military forces. It goes to the nature and 
psyche of a race or a people. 

I don’t think we need to fear that by having universal training we 
are going to be plunging our young men or our country into muili- 
tarism. 

Certainly, as one who put 5 years inthe U.S. Army and as intensely 
individualistic as I was—yet after 2 years I made a pretty passable 
soldier. And I don’t feel it has left any irremediable scars on me 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Coneran. Would my distinguished colleague from California 
care to tell us what branch of the service he was in? 

Mr. Mitier. I was in the field artillery, in the 104th Infantry Divi- 
sion, 

Mr. Conetan. I see. 

You talk like an infantryman. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, a forward observer is the same difference. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Just a minute, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Brecxer. I would like to ask my colleague: You talk about the 
landings in Jordan critically and you quoted the “New Leader.” Do 
you quote the “New Leader” as an authority on what happened in 
our Lebanon landings, and what is the basis of their authority and 
criticism / 

You see, I don’t hold very much for the “New Leader.” I am tell- 
ing you this in advance, or their position as an authority in the mili- 
tary field. 

1 am wondering whether you accept them as an authority or their 
statements as being factual or true? 

Mr. Mirirr. I don’t accept the “New Leader” as an authority in 
the field, but merely as an indication which other experience has also 
indicated to be the case. 
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I have seen this in numerous places. That just came to mind at the 
time. But I have seen in numerous other periodicals and publications 
that it took 2 weeks for us to build up on Lebanon to be capable of 
returning the onslaught of an opponent. 

Mr. Becker. It was strange that we overnight, on an order, went 
in there. That is, it is a strange fact, however, isn’t it? Overnight 
we went into Lebanon and took over as we were supposed to, and our 
military carried out its mission, quite properly. 

Mr. Mutter. I won’t argue 

Mr. Becker. I am talking from the record now and not from any 
articles I read in my papers or magazines, such as you quoted, the 
“New Leader.” 

I am just trying to get that straight. Wedid goin. An order was 
issued and overnight they went into Lebanon and made a successful 
landing there. 

Mr. Anprerson. Will my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Becker. Just a moment or two. 

You made another statement, too, that there are many democratic 
countries in history that have had military service, forced military 
service, and yet were not militaristic. Can you name some of those 
countries ? 

Mr. Mitter. Switzerland. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Minter. Sweden. 

I wouldn't argue with my colleague at all. I think the facts have 
to stand for themselves. If we were prepared in 48 hours in Lebanon, 
we were prepared. 

My intelligence doesn’t indicate that that was the case. 

Mr. Becker. I am just going by the reports. I usually try to base 
my knowledge on military reports and the factual reports of what 
happened, rather than outside viewpoints that are slanted in the 
direction of the way they want them slanted. 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman, I would request that I might have per- 
mission to introduce the “New Leader” article as an exhibit, for what- 
ever it might be forth. 

Mr. Price. I haven’t read the article to which you refer. But I 
recall sitting on this committee in testimony early in the year when 
one of our top military leaders—I won’t mention his name here, but 
it is in the record—criticized the British landing at Suez. He made 
a pretty blunt statement, that had it been a successful landing the 
situation in the Mideast might have been different. 

Mr. Becker. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Anperson. My colleague said we went in in 48 hours. I wanted 
to know whether he wanted to qualify that by the amount of strength 
that we had in in 48 hours. Of course we went in there overnight. 

Mr. Becker. All I know by the record is that we sent in apparently 
what was ordered to go in. That is all I know. I do not know, nor 
do I have any official records of any kind, as to what might have 
been contemplated or what additional might be sought. 

All I know is that an order was issued to land in Lebanon with a 
certain number of troops, and that mission was carried out expedi- 
tiously. That isall I know. 

Mr. Price. I think the point Mr. Miller was trying to get over—I 
don’t think he was arguing pro or con on this subject. But the point 
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he is getting over is that we should be ready for these things in the 
future. 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct. 

Whatever the facts may have been in Lebanon, Mr. Chairman, that 
we should be armed with strong ground forces capable of mobile 
activity anyplace in the globe at any time. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, just one point. 

Mr. Pricn. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I might say to the gentleman I am quite in accord 
with him on the matter of universal training. Whether you know 
it or not, there has been legislation in the Congress for over 35 years, 
to bring about a form of universal training. 

I don’t know whether the gentleman is aware of that or not. The 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars have been ad- 
vocating that for 35 years, of universal training, that is utilization 
of men whether they are able to serve in the military or not, but to 
utilize them. 

I think that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Mixer. I believe in the equality of service for everyone. 

Mr. Becker. I am in accord with that. I think something could 
be done about it, more could be done than is being done, to utilize 
men that are deferred for one reason or other, or are 4-F’s—I know 
we find many at least, for example—— 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Brecker. We read the newspapers. A man is playing pro 
football and he has been deferred from the draft because of some 
injury or some other thing. Yet he is in there playing the most 
rugged game that can be played. 

I think he can be utilized, just as I think you do, rather than be 
deferred and do nothing, do no service at all for his country, while 
other men have to go in uniform and get $75 a month or whatever it 
might be. 

I agree with the gentleman on that score. 

Mr. Price. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Muer. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Price. The next witness will be the Honorable Byron John- 
son, a Member of Congress from the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Johnson, I understand that you desire later on to 
submit a more complete statement ? 

Mr. Jounson. I will be happy to do so; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, it may be included in the record. 

(Mr. Johnson later indicated that he had no further statement for 
the record. ) 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to first commend the 
Armed Services Committee for the appointment of this subcommittee 
and for the fine way that the subcommittee is going about its task. 

Certainly a broad study of the procurement, utilization, retention, 
discharge, and retirement of personnel from the Armed Forces is 
needed. Such a study is a matter of concern to us in our role as the 
appropriators of the money and as those responsible for the welfare 
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of the personnel who are involved, as well as in keeping with our 
constitutional obligations to provide for the common defense. 

It seems to me for all these reasons a study is certainly in order, 
and I look forward with interest to the findings of this committee. 

We have, apparently, differences of viewpoint with respect to 
whether we are best off with volunteers or enlistees or with careerists 
or with draftees, and there appears to be some discussion as to the 
proper role of the Reserve components. 

The very fact. that there are these differences in point of view 
with respect to these various methods of securing and retaining ade- 
quate manpower, it seems to me underlines the importance and the 
significance of the work of this committee. 

I should like to suggest the biases of an economist perhaps by 
making a few observations here this morning. 

I think we all recognize that with respect to personnel engaged 
in combat these must in fact be uniformed personnel, however secured. 

With respect to the purely civilian type of activities or civilian 
counterpart activities, there ought to be a strong bias in favor of using 
civil employees of the Federal Government who will be secured in 
the usual routine way that we secure other civil employees for the 
Government. 

There are, of course, borderline cases, and these have been dis- 
cussed this morning and I shan’t go into them further. I would say 
that if I had a bias, it would be a bias in favor of, in each case, using 
civilians if possible, but I think a simple test is frequently available 
if we have the management skills to apply it. 

That simple test is: What is the least costly or what is the most 
efficient way of doing the job? 

During the war years I worked in the Budget Bureau and I recall 
the discussion we had with respect to whether to permit in the table 
of organization the use of uniformed women in the military service 
to serve in secretarial roles here in Washington. 

As I recall the findings—and I think these could be gotten from 
the files—the cost for a CAF, clerical, administrative, and fiscal per- 
sonnel, at the grades that were concerned, was in the neighborhood 
of $2,300 to $2,600, all costs considered. 

The cost of a person in uniform, counting the uniform, the mainte- 
nance, the training, the cost of procurement, and so on, was going to 
run substantially over $3,000. No more competence would be acquired 
mn one case than in the other. You would probably be hiring the 
same person. The question is, Which is the more efficient way of 
securing and retaining that person ? 

It was the judgment in many of these cases that it was sufficient to 
employ them as civilians for work that was essentially civilian in 
nature. t 

There are many other areas, however, given the nature of our 
modern Military Establishment, which uses increasingly fixed bases 
both at home and overseas, that have clear civilian counterparts. 

One of my good friends, for example, who worked in the Food Serv- 
ice program was telling how he was assured when he was employed 
that they were going to make career personnel out of Food Service 
persons in the Armed Forces. 

You have to have an active imagination to believe that in the first 
place. He had a sufficiently active imagination to believe it, but I 
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must say that after 2 or 3 years of bitter experience he admitted that 
it was not so, that such promises should not have been made and cer- 
tainly would not be kept. 

Now, Food Service is an expensive activity. It is an activity which 
has some impact on morale and certainly some money economy. 

For a fixed base on the continental United States, you can make a 
pretty strong case that cooks and waiters and dishwashers can be 
secured at lower cost out of uniform than they can be secured in uni- 
form. 

With respect to dieticians, food procurement, and so on, this is not a 
matter of great concern to those persons who are seeking to advance 
their career in the military. They view it as a necessary, but not par- 
ticularly attractive part of the job, and therefore they do it sort of 
with the left hand and as fast as possible transfer out of it. 

Now, this is not the best service to the man in uniform and cer- 
tainly isn’t the most efficient service to the country. 

Well, a similar case could be made for transport, at least state- 
side, for housing, for procurement and supply, for the handling of 
our war housing, materials and soon. And even on some of our over- 
sea activities. 

I recall talking to one friend of mine who is a senior advisor on a 
radio installation in the Mediterranean. There were 110 persons, as 
I recall his figures, on the base. 

I said, “Now, you were in civilian radio before you went back into 
uniform. How many people would you have needed if this had been a 
civilian-operated base ¢” 

H said, “We would have used six.” 

I asked what accounted for the difference. 

“Well,” he said, “we had to take in each other’s washing.” If it 
had been a civilian activity, the post community would have provided 
them with food and housing and shelter and transportation and per- 
sonal services, but because the military habit in mind is to be com- 
pletely self-sufficient and completely self-contained, this base, even 
though it was adjacent to a civilian community maintained all of its 
own services. 

I might add that the political repercussions of this sort of choices 
are frequently adverse. The foreign community takes a dim view of 
our being in them but not of them, when we are so completely sepa- 
rated. 

And certainly the cost to the taxpayer of the United States to main- 
tain 110 persons overseas when the same service might have been per- 
formed by six, raises the question as to whether we might not even 
on some of the oversea activity consider how we might better use the 
post community to serve the necessary personnel of American employ- 
ment over there. 

I would like to suggest further that I think we could improve the 
utilization of manpower by attacking the problem of utilization still 
further—of unification still further, that is. 

Two of my favorite suggestions which may be viewed as unjust, 
but they are not quite unjust, is if we can’t get a single uniform any 
other way, perhaps we should abolish the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and use the Marine Corps, because the Marine Corps operates under a 
single uniform on land, sea, and air, and is accustomed to integrating 
these divergent activities 
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An alternative suggestion would be to abolish all four and use the 
Coast Guard, for the two further reasons that the Coast Guard is ac- 
customed to operating under civilian direction and the Coast Guard 
is accustomed to looking for something useful and practical to do in 
peacetime. 

It is not in the military habit of mind to consider that they have 
any obligation to perform a useful public service other than standing 
by waiting for a fire to break out and training for that breakout and 
having the necessary hardware to use. 

Well, whether or not you take these as serious proposals, I will offer 
a somewhat simplier one, looking toward unification, and you might 
consider this one for what it is worth. That is to reorganize at least 
the civilian side of the Pentagon by abolishing the three present Sec- 
retaries under a Secretary. 

This is the weirdest nomenclature I have ever seen, where a Secre- 
tary of the Army is responsible toa Secretary of Defense. 

If each of these other posts were under Secretaries of Defense for 
Army, for Navy, and for Air, so that the title “Defense” covered the 
whole umbrella of civilian operations over there, so that decisions did 
not have to go through two sets of military and civil committees in 
order that differences might be reconciled, but there would be a single 
habit of mind, I think it would be useful. 

The closest parallel in my own experience was to transfer from the 
Social Security Board staff, on which I was employed the year in 
which it became the Social Security Administration, and joined with 
Health, Education, and Welfare. When we began having joint staff 
meetings between the various components engaged in what were neces- 
sarily related activities, we discovered that by meeting together and 
discussing common problems we could find common solutions which 
are simpler, more efficient and more economical. But we didn’t make 
this discovery for 10 years. We had run down parallel tracks, 
doubling at health activities, for example, and only when we got them 
under one civilian head, holding common staff meetings, were we able 
to work out the patterns of cooperation as effectively as we then were 
able to do. 

I am convinced from that experience that a similar experience in the 
Pentagon might flow from changing the civilian overlordship there to 
Secretaries of Defense, Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and reducing 
the duplication—triplification, I guess would be the best word I could 
think of, to explain what happened under the act that the Congress 
passed hoping to get unification. 

Let me simply state a very few basic principles, Mr. Chairman, that 
I think ought to govern the thinking not only of this committee but of 
the Military Establishment itself. 

Obviously, the principle of efficiency must come high on the list. 
The military personnel should be related to the missions appropriate 
to the present and anticipated future circumstances. 

James Russell Lowell, the poet, wrote that “New vocations teach 
new duties. Time makes ancient good uncouth. They must upward 
still and onward who would keep abreast of truth.” 

And the Military Establishment, like much of the rest of life, must 
constantly weed out the dead past. 

Now, I realize there are emotions and there are sentiments and 
feelings of appreciation for past accomplishments, but just as the 
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horse-drawn artillery has had to go and the cavalry has had to go, I 
think it may be necessary in a missile and electronic age to reexamine 
the military missions for which we are prepared, to see which are 
truly necessary and which can be dispensed with. 

A second basic principle is, of course, economy. The taxpayer is 
paying a sum which is absolutely staggering. During the war years 
when I was in the Budget Bureau I recall we had estimates of what 
the future cost of the military budget would be and what the total 
Federal budget would be postwar. My recollection was that the 
highest estimate anyone published during the war years for the Fed- 
eral budget was that it might get to $25 billion in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

Most persons thought that a $15 billion or $20 billion budget would 
be our postwar situation. 

Louis Johnson actually got the military budget down before the 
outbreak of the cold war to about $15 billion, by a heroic tour de 
force. Today we are voting $45 billion and told this is not enough 
for the Military Establishment alone, and the rest of the Federal 
budget, of course, has grown also, both with increased population and 
higher costs of living, as well as additional services being performed. 

But when so much of our budget goes into the Military Establish- 
ment, certainly the taxpayer has a legitimate concern that we examine 
every portion of this budget most scrupulously to see whether or not 
these costs are indeed necessary. Because he is foregoing other es- 
sential—indeed, I would say in some cases vital—public services, 
such as adequate water supply systems and sewage treatment plants, 
adequate schools, and so on, and sufficiently rapid construction of 
highways, in order that he can pay the bill for the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

A third fundamental principle is that this is still a free society in 
which we want to encourage freedom. 

Now, every businessman who has gone into the field of labor re- 
lations realizes that a free employee is a better employee than a slave. 
And slavery probably would have died anyhow even without war if 
we had thought through the economics of slavery. 

IT am not. suggesting that military service under the Draft Act is 
exactly akin to slavery. But I am saying that a person who volun- 
tarily accepts a position and sees in it advancement to his own career 
does a better job than a person who takes it because he has to. 

In the college classroom, I found that in the one required course I 
taught the student came in with the attitude of “Here I am, I gotta 
be here, I dare you to teach me something.” The student who took 
an optional class because it was his choice to come in might have taken 
the very same class, but his attitude toward the opportunity that this 
offered was certainly far healthier and far more constructive. I 
think every employer has found out if you can get the square pegs 
in the square holes and the round pegs in the round holes, you not 
only have a better fit, but you have a happier person on your table 
of organization. 

Treating persons as persons is a necessary part of this concept of 
freedom. These are not merely integers—not merely units. I com- 
mend the very fine statement by Mr. Kowalski, a member of the com- 
mittee, in the opening session, for his elaboration on that fine point. 
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But the young man who has his career being interrupted has a 
different view from the young man who views the service as a part 
of a training, a part of a public service, a part of his own career ad- 
vancement. 

The point has been very well made by Mr. Curtis, and I won’t 
dwell upon it, that to the extent that we can use the skills men have 
anyway in civilian life in the Military Establishment, whether in uni- 
form or out, we reduce the cost of training the person, we get better 
service from the man on the job, and we give him additional experi- 
ence which he gladly then takes back into civilian life when he leaves 
the military. We don’t have the high cost of training in the service 
and retraining after he leaves the service. 

We will have less need for a GI bill of rights and I will probably 
have fewer colonels taking graduate classes at the university where I 
have been teaching. 

To the extent that we can contract out, to the extent we can use 
local civilians of those communities for support services, to the extent 
that we can rely upon the training which persons already secure in 
our educational program and in our industrial establishment, as well 
as our labor unions, we can reduce the cost and improve the quality 
of service and the efficiency and possibly reduce the number of men 
needed to perform a given mission. 

Let me close, Mr. Chairman, with the observation that our ultimate 
concern is, of course, with security. And I think while it may not 
be directly within the compass of the assignment of this subcommittee, 
it certainly is within the compass of the assignment of every Member 
of Congress, and that is what truly constitutes national security. 

There was a time when every man thought he had to carry his own 
staff or his own rod or his own gun in order to club anybody who 
got in his way or who crossed him. But we learned that the human 
race could live within our communities under a reign of law, that we 
could go about, because ultimately the well-being of each of us depends 
upon the efficiency and cooperation of the rest of us. 

And so within our States and within our nations, through the use 
of law, through the use of an orderly system of police and courts, 
we have abandoned the notion that each man had to provide his own 
security in a physical sense. 

Perhaps the time has come when the human race must give thought 
to how a nation is made secure. 

I have difficulty believing, given the modern techniques of mass 
destruction that we have perfected, that we will be more secure when 
every nation has the power to destroy a major portion of the human 
race, not within a matter of years, but within a matter of hours. 

It seems to me that we must be concerned to build security by 
building a more interdependent world, operating as we can develop 
the necessary instrumentalities under the same logic of law and order 
by which we maintain the peaceful life within our own community. 

This is not to say that there are not failures and breakdowns within 
the Nation and within our civil community. But we have found ways 
of dealing with these and of tolerating some of the frictions without 
destroying the persons who are involved in the friction or destroying 
their brothers, wives, and children. 
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And I would hope that the committee and the Congress would ad- 
dress itself also to how the nations of the world might develop similar 
techniques for living together in peace. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I have one observation to make here, maybe in the 
form of a question. 

The more witnesses we have and the more testimony we have, the 
more involved seems to become the problem. 

You mentioned one, and that is the question of using military men 
as cooks and dishwashers at installations. Would you suggest that we 
use civilian personnel instead ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. On fixed bases in the United States, certainly. It 
seems to me you don’t much care who prepares the meal, as long as 
it is well-prepared, efficiently and economically prepared. 

Mr. Becker. That is correct. 

You would be faced, then, at a fixed base—whether it be a fixed base 
or foreign installation, if you had civilian personnel, you would be in 
the position of their quitting any time they want, walking off the job 
whenever they want. How would the base operate under those cir- 
cumstances ? 

A military unit is going out on a maneuver of some kind, or our 
Air Force is going up on flight training, in squadrons. You are due 
to have a 5 o’clock breakfast, and the cook and dishwashers didn’t 
want to get breakfast at 5 o’clock in the morning. What would you 
do? 

Mr. Jounson. This I think is a question which is more apparent 
than real. Certainly, for the Army operating in the field there is the 
necessity of field kitchens. I have never had the impression that the 
ordinary GI would rather sit down with a can of rations than sit down 
to a well-prepared meal at a well-served table. But inasmuch as this 
isa part of the combat activity and combat training, why, of course, 
l expect that this portion of the job will be done by persons in uniform 
in the field, and that they will be trained here. 

Mr. Becker. You see what I have in mind? 

Right at the moment in New York City we have this strike or 
walkoff on a job—not a strike but a walkoff on a job of five or six New 
York City hospitals. 

Now, cams a hospital is a very sensitive area, where people need 
care. They have had to call in hundreds upon hundreds of volunteers, 
in trying to do a job. 

Could we afford that at our military bases ? 

Mr. Jounson. Perhaps I should ask 

Mr. Becker. Maybe I am citing extremes. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. But I think in looking at this problem, we do have 
to examine extremes. 

Mr. Jounson. I have been able to get to and from the Pentagon 
with just an ordinary taxicab. Now, do you suggest we have to have 
men in uniform in order to get people from the Pentagon into Wash- 
ington upon occasion / 
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Mr. Becker. No. That is an entirely different problem level. 
You cited particularly cooks and dishwashers. I was taking that 
as a case in point. 

Mr. Jounson. It is just as important to be transported from here 
to there as it is to be fed. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t think so, not nearly as important. 

I think a man can drive his own car, and I think we have civilian 
chauffeurs, as we have got. 

Mr. Conetan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

This is in point, Frank. 

Mr. Becker. Go ahead. 

Mr. Coneran. I wanted to ask my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado and on this question of fixed bases, and so on. 

I can see where you could contract the work and you could make 
certain conditions, for example, which would guarantee that the serv- 
ices would be performed. But what troubles me, coming from my 
distinguished colleague, and a former professor of economics, is your 
assumption that it would be cheaper ? 

I am not so sure. I am wondering if you are prepared to present 
some data. 

Mr. Jonnson. No. 

Mr. Cohelan, my observation was that in these borderline cases— 
and you may consider it a borderline case—I suggested as a quick but 
very good acid test on actual unit cost, such as we made during the war 
period of the clerical help, in home bases such as here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Conetan. But specifically you are saying if it could be demon- 
strated, that it could be done, all things being equal, cheaper ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Please note there is a profound difference between mass feeding 
operations at a fixed base, involving thousands of men, and the kind 
of field kitchen you have for a small group, and the same people who 
might know very well how to take care of feeding 5 or 25 or 150 ina 
field unit would be absolutely flabbergasted at the task of preparing 
for a training or base camp involving thousands of personnel. 

These are far more like hotel and institutional feeding operations. 
These are skills which are significant in civil life. Many people are 
trained and make a profession of this. 

Mr. Conenan. But if the cost studies were to show that the civilian 
operation was higher, would you then feel that it would be quite 
proper to be—— 

Mr. Jonnson. I would say that the question then facing you and me 
as a Member of the Congress is: Are we securing the lower cost by 
an exploitive wage scale which we can secure because we have the 
power to compel service or is it a true difference based upon efficiency! 

If it is a true difference based on efficiency, I would have no diffi- 
culty with it. If it is simply a hidden method of exploitation, I am 
afraid I would have difficulty with it. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, proceeding one step further—I am not 
belaboring this point. But I do suggest that there is no guarantee I 
ever noticed, as carried out in a contract, where it involves labor. 
Generally, I would say yes, but I think the record would show there 
are many, many instances where even on a contract the objectives have 
not been carried out in performing the service. 
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That is what I am worried about here in these particular things. 

Now, one other thing you mentioned—and it is the last thing I will 
have to say—you mentioned the days of Louis Johnson. There were 
figures put forth, estimates, as to what the Defense Department, mili- 
tary department, should cost to run. 

Incidentally, it happened that Louis Johnson was a very close per- 
sonal friend of mine. While we are in different positions politically, 
we are close personal friends, for the past 30-odd years. 

You mentioned a high figure of $25 billion, a high figure. 

Mr. Jonnson. These were estimates of the aggregate postwar 
budget made during the war years. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, of $25 billion. 

When you consider today that—we take the devaluation of the 
dollar or the inflation 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I am just taking I think the conservative figure of 
about 35 percent. That would add about $8 billion, alone, to the 
cost. over the $25 billion, and bring it to $34 billion. 

Now, our Defense Department budget this year, for the Defense 
Department, is around $41 billion, some odd hundred million. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brecxer. There is a difference there of about $7 billion. 

Mr. Jounson. Excuse me. 

The $25 billion related to the total—veterans benefits, interest on 
the debt, civil functions, and the military. 

Mr. Becker. Oh. 

Mr. Jounson. I am just trying to remind you what the wartime 
estimates of postwar budgets would be. 

Mr. Brecxer. Oh, I didn’t understand you when you made your 
statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. You referred to Defense Department military budg- 
ets, and veterans obligations do not come in that at all. 

Mr. Jounson. No. I am saying during the war years nobody who 
was making estimates of budgets ever imagined that we would be 
where we are today. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Mr. Jounson. In terms of the Federal budget. 

Mr. Brecker. I was just going to draw the distinction there. 

In your statement you didn’t mention veterans and other benefits 
involved in this $25 billion figure, and that is why I proceeded. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me comment on your first point in closing. 

The logic of the position that we can’t be sure we will get it unless 
it is in uniform leads us to make every activity ultimately in uni- 
form, even the running of a store, post exchange, and service of a 
bar—we can’t be sure that the bartender will be there to serve drinks 
unless he is in uniform. 

This sort of thing, as I say, can be carried to an absurd position. 

I realize judgment must be used somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Becker. I think from the testimony thus far there are certain 
areas, such as servants and items that you mentioned just now are 
things that we do have to consider seriously as to the need for ‘hem 
in uniform. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Kowauskt. Frank, may I make a statement / 

I know the Army was very much concerned, and you, I suppose, 
the other services, were, too, about the fire departments. For a long 
time we had soldiers at installations as firemen. They were very efli- 
cient. I also operated one that was not so very eflicient. 

We now have civilians that are doing a splendid job. I don’t think 
for a moment the Army would want to replace the civilian fire depart- 
ments at our installations with military. 

But you see it is a question of thinking and examining these prob- 
lems. I think we should examine these things. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratton. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

Mr. Johnson indicated that he subscribed to the view that some of 
these so-called menial duties, like preparing meals, and so on, would 
have to be carried out by military personnel when a unit was in the 
field. 

You would recognize, would you not, Congressman, that when the 
unit comes back out of the field, or when the ship comes back from 
sea, that you then have the responsibility of keeping these men busy 
doing something or other during this rotational period ? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no quarrel with having them do something 
useful. We are paying them anyway, so we might get some useful 
service out of them. 

Mr. Srratrron. Doesn’t that at least explain some of the situations 
that might otherwise appear to be unjustified ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I recognize this is an area for judgment, and I 
am not presuming to lay down hard and fast rules for all cases. 

Mr. Srrarron. Thank you. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Coneran. I am sure my distinguished colleague, while he is 
reminding us of some of our miscalculations in the postwar period 
and referring specifically to the budget, this $25 billion military 
budget—he also recalls that some of our very distinguished economic 
installations were predicting a gross national product of something 
in the order of $150 billion. 

The point I am making is I am sure the gentleman recognizes there 
has been substantial expansion of our economy correspondingly. 

Mr. Jounson. There were too many pessimists and too few opti- 
mists. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becker. I think 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I think in that relation, of our economists here, just 
prior to the close of World War II you remember many of the Gov- 
ernment economists said when the war ceases you would have a great 
depression for quite some time, until the factories and plants are 
tooled for private production. 

That didn’t happen, either. Thank God. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. We appreciate having your testimony. 
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Now, the next and final witness for this morning’s session will be 
Dr. John C. Esty, Jr., associate dean, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Before we start, Doctor, I would like to say that the committee has 
a communication from Congressman Edward F. Boland, which is 
directed to the committee saying: 

Dean Esty has given this matter a great deal of thought because of his position 
at Amherst College, where he is in constant contact with student problems. He 
has made a very serious study of the present system affecting the student’s 
military service. 

I may say you are the first outside or civilian witness. So far we 
have had Members of Congress. 

We are very happy to have you because of your position in dealing 
with the young men who are most directly affected by selective 
service and military training. 

Dr. Esty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I can be brief. 

I served in the United States Air Force during the Korean war. 
I am now a captain in the Air Force Reserve and have been a part- 
time instructor in the ROTC program. 

My civilian occupation is education, and as associate dean of Am- 
herst College, I am also military service advisor to students. 

In the past 6 years I have counseled some 2,000 students on their 
service plans, and I think their hopes, their fears, their military ex- 
periences, and their frustrations are germane to the work of this com- 
mittee. I hope I may represent their perspective fairly. 

Across one of our bee rivers in the Northeast, a few years ago, a 
large bridge was built in anticipation of a new superhighway pro- 
jected for that area. Months after completion of the bridge the high- 
way was begun on the far side of the State. As construction pro- 
gressed and the road slowly crawled up the river, it was discovered 
that it was not going to meet the bridge, but would in fact be out of 
line by just the road’s width. The fact did not become apparent until 
late in the game, however, and so for some reason the road was com- 
pleted—and there was no connection. 

Mr. Price. Dean, would you say it must have been the same engi- 
neers that handled the subway between the Senate Office Building and 
the Capitol? [Laughter. | 

You may proceed. 

Dr. Esry. The highway department thereupon ordered an investi- 
gation of the bridge and its construction. The blame was duly at- 
tached and the highway replaced in line. The bridge stood. It was 
the road that had to be changed. 

The point of this story is to be a plea to this committee to investi- 
gate not just the standing military organization, which is largely 
immovable, but also to examine the road leading up to it, that is, the 
processes by which civilians become soldiers. I would like to address 
myself to one aspect of the connection: the utilization and recruit- 
ment of trained and technical manpower from the Nation’s colleges. 
My thesis is that the connection in this respect is bad and growing 
dangerously worse. 

Several months ago I wrote an article for the Nation magazine 
entitled, “Draft Dodger or Patriot: The Dilemma of the College 
Student.” 
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The article was sufficiently appropriate to the House draft-exten- 
sion debates as to be placed in the Congressional Record (vol. 105, 
No. 17: Feb. 2, 1959; A670), and I would like to place it in testimony 
here, if the committee counsel feels it is again appropriate. 

The essence of this article was to show that present manpower 
policies are having an increasingly demoralizing effect on college 
students; that students do not understand the nature, need, and oppor- 
tunities of military service; and that the result is a deliberate turning 
of our best trained manpower from the service of their country. 

But the key point here is not what I wrote. It is the amazing reac- 
tion to the article in colleges throughout the country. There were 
requests to reprint it in a great many college newspapers, it was 
editorialized on by some 30 university newspapers that I know of, 
it was reprinted in a periodical bulletin sent to every engineering 
student in the country, it was quoted by the National Student Asso- 
ciation in the Senate draft-extension hearings, it was reprinted in 
a college magazine distributed free to 24,000 students in 8 colleges 
in the Northeast. The reaction emphasizes an important truth; my 
thesis that the connection is bad between college students and the mili- 
tary organization was almost universally corroborated. Although the 
article had to do specifically with the draft, and I know that legis- 
latively the draft is a dead issue, there are still other aspects to the 
connection which should be examined by this committee. 

In a second article in the Nation (Congressional Record: vol. 
105, No. 38; Mar. 10, 1959; A2022), which I would also like to place 
in testimony here if deemed appropriate. 

(Documents handed to the committee. ) 

Mr. Price. Without objection, both articles will be included as 
part of the record. 

(These documents had previously been entered in the record in con- 
nection with the prepared statement originally submitted to the sub- 
committee by Hon. Clem Miller, of California, and therefore are not 
reprinted at this point.) 

Dr. Esty. I tried to indicate why I thought the connection was bad 
and suggested a rather novel remedy I tried to show how the De- 
fense Department figures on what percent of 26-year-olds will have 
served in 1963 merely sharpen the inequity—and demoralization—in- 
stead of demonstrating universality and fairness. I suggested that 
the Reserve program must be judged not from the statistics and the 
paper record but from the testimony of the reservist who sits through 
incredibly irrelevant meetings week after week. 

I pointed out that by means of deferments and exemptions the best. 
rather than the worst, talent is escaping national service. I suggested 
that the problem for college students is that most of them aren’t really 
wanted for service, and that the services don’t know how to utilize the 
ones they get. My partial solution was to allow unused unwanted col- 
lege students to perform their “national service” by going into teach- 
ing for a set period, thereby solving two problems at once. 

Again I was struck by the response in the college press and from 
college students all over the country. It seemed as though this was 
the first time anyone had indicated any sympathy for their frustration 
or anv concern for their relation to national defense. Again I am 
speaking of matters more broadly approachable than just through 
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changes in the draft. I am speaking of the fading patriotism and 
morale of college students and their misunderstanding of manpower 
utilization. This again should be the concern of this committee. 

We can reduce the current problem of utilizing college students in 
the Defense Establishment to three aspects: growing demoralization, 
failure of the Defense Department to interpret its mission appropri- 
ately to the college student, and systematic alienation of trained brain- 
power. It is obvious that demoralization depends mostly on frustra- 
tion and inequity in the draft, and this is now unfortunately a dead 
issue. 

The second aspect is tied to, and would vanish with, the first. 

The third aspect, that is, proper utilization and recruitment of col- 
lege-trained manpower could, if imaginatively and thoughtfully han- 
dled, actually eliminate the other two. 

And here again we are at the doorstep of this committee. 

I should like to give two examples of why I say the connection is 
bad—why top talent is being diverted from the Armed Forces. 

First, there is the spectacle of the ROTC, which purports to be a 
Reserve officers training program, but is in fact a procurement agency 
for officers. It is so good a procurement agency that it and the service 
Academies just about supply all the officer needs of the Armed Forces. 

The trouble is that the skills of ROTC cadets are not necessarily 
those needed by modern armies; in fact, the ROTC program often 
works the reverse, because it preempts the time of college students 
which might be more profitably spent on nuclear physics or geopoli- 
tics. The student whose college does not have ROTC, or who chooses 
not to join, has 25 percent more time to develop his skills and talent in 
non-ROTC subjects, but cannot become an officer because the slots 
are all filled by the less highly developed ROTC people. 

A second example of disuse of talent may be found in the graduate 
schools where skills are developed to the highest degree possible, and 
where the students reach the age of 26 and promptly become draft 
free just at the peak of their training. 

Just to show how a little thought can produce solutions to the 
problem of properly utilizing college-trained talent, I would like to 
make some suggestions. 

There is a handsome new brochure put out by the Department of 
the Army on civilian careers with the Army. Why not consider : 
years’ service here as the equivalent of a 2-year inductee stint, and 
thereby attract highly skilled fresh college graduates who are seek- 
ing a legitimate alternative to the draft ? 

Why not give selective service credit to those who are willing to 
teach in Army dependents’ schools overseas and at home 

Why not let ROTC graduates remain as a trained civilian officer 
cadre and procure officers by direct appointment from non-ROTC 
college graduates in the precise specialties needed / 

Why not help the worsening teacher shortage by allowing selec- 
tive service credit for 3 years of civilian schoolteaching ? 

There is enough college-trained manpower—which is now escap- 
ing the system—to take care of all these possibilities. To utilize col- 
lege students in this manner would not only establish clear channels 
from college to the defense effort, but it would restore morale by es- 
tablishing a much higher degree of universality of service. 
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In conclusion, my experience in talking with hundreds of college 
students underscores a grave error being made by the Department of 
Defense. Whether it is justified or not—and it probably is—the im- 
age projected by the Department of Defense is one of total failure to 
understand college students, systematic alienation of those with poten- 
tially useful skills and talents, utterly wasteful utilization of those 
who get “caught,” frustrating barriers to gainful military careers, and 
sheer unattractiveness. 

I would like to suggest that this committee recommend the estab- 
lishment of a civilian commission to work with the Defense Depart- 
ment on opening up new channels for connecting the training ground 
of the colleges with the battleground of the Armed Forces, and the 
gainful utilization of a huge reservoir of trained manpower which 
is now draining off wastefully or stagnating in the effort to avoid 
service. 

One final word. It is a moving experience for me to realize that 
I—a private citizen—have the privilege of being heard by you—who 
make the laws. This is a precious right—unheard of by most of the 
world’s governments and cynically distrusted by the totalitarian 
state. To fight for this right we must enlist all the wisdom, skill. 
and talent at our disposal, and developing these traits is the par- 
ticular business of the college student. 

I would plead with you to heed his present frustration and enable 
him to be a patriot instead of turning him into a draft dodger. 

Mr. Pricer. Thank you. 

That is a fine statement, Doctor. 

I might say that I personally would endorse your idea of giving 
selective service credit for young college graduates going into the 
school system as teachers. That would provide us many topflight 
instructors in mathematics, engineering, chemistry, and physics. 

You might face some difficulty, though, trying to channel them 
into where we need them the most, and that is the secondary school 
system, because of your peculiar State laws that are geared against 
the use of some very competent instructors and teachers. These 
fellows wouldn’t be able to do it. They wouldn’t be able to teach 
in the high school, although they might be able to teaeh in the best 
colleges in the country. 

Dr. Esry. Mr. Chairman, that is an excellent point. 

I think I can report to you, however, instances of progress being 
made in emergency certification programs, so that graduates of a 
college with technical skills are able by just a few summer courses 
perhaps or even in their liberal arts colleges to be able to get emer- 
gency certification and go into the secondary schools. 

Mr. Price. If that can be worked out throughout the country, it 
certainly would be a wonderful point. 

Dr. Esry. There is progress on this point, but your point is still 
an awfully good one. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions? 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, just a couple of questions. 

I think the dean has given us a very provocative statement here. 
I think it deserves very careful attention. 

I have a couple of questions in my own mind. 
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First, I am not quite sure as to your emphasis here. You have 
referred in your statement several times here to a misunderstanding 
on the part of college students of the functions of the armed services. 

I take it, then, what you are saying is that you have no complaint 
with the role of the armed services, but you feel that there is some 
failure apparently to project a proper understanding of the impor- 
tance of that role and the importance of an individual contributing 
to that role to the college students, is that correct ? 

Dr. Esry. Well, sir, I mus confess that a great deal of the mission 
of the Armed Forces escapes me as far as its relevance to security 
goes. But I assume that we have intelligent, imaginative thinkers 
planning this, and we have to go along with this at least. 

In my case, their message, that is, their mission for whatever it is 
worth, is not getting across at all to the student. I am not actually 
quarreling with the mission, alhough I think I probably should. I 
am quarreling with the image that gets across to college students. 

Mr. Srratron. I was afraid that perhaps that was the case. I 
wasn’t quite convinced from your testimony that you were entirely 
sold on the importance of the armed services, themselves. 

I noticed in your statement that you were the military adviser to the 
students. 

Presumably, your responsibility is to try to get this thing across to 
the students, and I gather that there is some question in your own 
mind as to whether it is really a worthwhile function. 

Dr. Esry. No, no, I am sorry, sir, you misunderstand me. 

Of course, it is a terriby important function, but when I see a college 
student go into the Army and be used in some totally irrelevant way, 
I question the actual operation of this function. I am not questioning 
the function, itself. 

Mr. Srratron. Well, now, if I may—I don’t want to delay us, Mr. 
Chairman, but it is a very provocative statement, as I say, and if I am 
intruding on our time, we can do this a little later on. 

I would like to pursue it a little further. 

Are you saying that you recognize the armed services have a func- 
tion to perform ? 

Dr. Esry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. And you are saying that they need young men to 
belong to them if they are going to perform that function, is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Esty. Clearly. 

Mr. Srratron. Now, do I understand you to say that the thing that 
disturbs you is that apparently some of this highly trained brain- 
power which you referred to as being developed at Amherst and 
other colleges is not being sufficiently utilized by the armed services ? 

Is that what disturbs you ? 

Dr. Esty. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Stratton. Now, has it occurred to you that perhaps the major 
function of the armed services is not to utilize all available brain- 
power; that perhaps you are expecting too much of the armed serv- 
ices? It is not basically a research organization, is it? 

Dr. Esty. Oh, I am not talking about research. I am just talking 
simply about the fact that it seems to me a modern army needs a much 
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greater percentage of certain skills, which they did not need in the 
past—skills that are developed in the colleges, ana which I think prob- 
ably they are not getting now. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, is it a fair thing to say that the demand for 
the type of highly skilled brainpower that you are talking about 
might be somewhat less in the armed services, assuming that they are 
carrying out their mission completely and adequately, than it would 
be, let’s say, in the research laboratory of a modern corporation ? 

Dr. Esty. Well, I would not say less. I would just say in a dif- 
ferent area. 

By trained brainpower, I don’t mean somebody who is hunched over 
a test tube and works in a laboratory, or just lives with books. I 
mean someone who is competent in all kinds of skills—human rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Srrarron. You don’t seem to feel, then, that there might be 
some inadequacy on the part of the armed services in finding any 
slots for the kinds of highly trained people that might be turned out 
by Amherst or by some other educational institution? You seem to 
feel that there is preestablished harmony and that every type of 
highly trained individual in a college should be able to find a billet 
in the armed services that would utilize that ability of his to the full- 
est possible extent, and isn’t that expecting the impossible? Isn't 
that demanding more of the armed services than they are built to 
carry out? 

Dr. Esty. I think probably we should place more demands of this 
type on the armed services. 

Mr. Srratrron. I mean, the armed services—we are trying to put 
men in uniform to carry guns, aren’t we, in order to be ready, to pull 
triggers and to operate tanks and the other things? 

That doesn’t basically require a full complement of nuclear physi- 
cists or endrocologists or sociologists. I mean, aren't you asking what 
is not the proper function of the armed services? 

Dr. Esty. No. I am not proposing that we channel everybody with 
a certain kind of skill right into the Armed Forces and that the 
Armed Forces are delinquent if we don’t have slots for them. 

I am simply going by the impression I have that the Armed Forces 
have a growing need for skilled manpower. This is going to grow a 
great deal more. I am just worried that the connection of the spawn- 
ing ground for the trained manpower is not fed through into the ap- 
propriate slots. 

Mr. Srratrron. Well, unless you are one of these people that be- 
lieves in the pushbutton warfare—pushbutton theory of warfare, 
which I at least for one don’t subscribe to—I think you are going to 
recognize that there are also an awful lot of jobs in the Army that 
aren’t particularly glamorous, that don’t require a great deal of brain- 
power, but yet somehow have to be performed if we are going to carry 
out our national security function, isn’t that true ? 

Dr. Esry. Sure. 

Mr. Srratrron. You are a Reserve officer ? 

Dr. Esry. Sure. 

Mr. Stratton. Well, now, you say that we are not appealing to 
the brainpower of these individuals and that these people don’t un- 
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derstand the functions of the armed services because we are not chal- 
lenging their brainpower. 

What do your students do in their summer vacations? Do they 
perhaps take jobs as lifeguards and sit around in the sun chatting 
with the young ladies? Does that require all of their brainpower 
resources# Do they perhaps take a job with a construction gang 
and build up their muscles digging ditches and come back refreshed 
from that experience ? 

They don’t have to be spending 2 years in military service doing 
exactly the same things that they do in college, do they, in order to 
feel that they have had a useful or a meaningful experience ? 

Dr. Esty. Well, that is actually a different point. I would say 
that there are all kinds of useful and meaningful experiences you can 
have. 

Mr. Srratron. Absolutely. 

Dr. Esty. But that—it seems to me that this is a pretty expensive 
way to maintain a different kind of experience. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, I don’t think that we are maintaining an ex- 
periment at all. We are trying to provide for the security of the 
country. 

Dr. Esty. Right. 

Mr. Stratton. The question is whether the students in your col- 
lege, as I understand it, appreciate what we are trying to do and ap- 
preciate the fact that you have to have a national defense and ap- 
preciate the fact that as long as you have 175 divisions of Russians 
in uniform on the other side of the Iron Curtain, we are going to have 
a certain number of Americans on this side of the curtain and not 
all of them are going to be nuclear physicists and not all of them are 
going to be highly trained. 

Isn’t that a responsibility for somebody to get across to these stu- 
dents? Why aren’t we doing it? 

Dr. Esry. This is exactly the kind of thing I am trying to point 
out. ITamtryingtodothis. But 

May I have back one of these things—— 

Mr. Srrarron. I didn’t get the impression that you were really sold 
on it, Doctor. 

Dr. Esry. If I may, I would like to read you an editorial that ap- 
peared in the college newspaper, which I think gets at this kind of 
problem. 

This is on the second page. The Marine Corps sent a team through 
the college, as they do every year, to enlist students in the platoon 
leaders course, which is a summer kind of program. Then they get 
commissioned on graduation. This editorial appeared in the student 
newspaper, right after the visit of these Marine officers. 

We read daily how the intermediate range ballistic missile is now 
obsolete, how manpower is being slashed and draft calls are dwindling. 
Why. then, sacrifice 8 years and two summers to the USMC when with 
a little effort and information it is possible to fulfill a military obliga- 
tion in less than a year with a Reserve commitment which can be 
waived for men that are entering critical skills, occupation, in fields of 
chemistry, physics, geology, and foreign languages. 

It is possible to enroll in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 6 months 
program, in a rural area where there is no filled quota of reservists, go 
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on active duty after graduation and go to work with no Reserve com- 
mitment except in case of war when all reservists are called by act of 
Congress. 

The military obligation can be fulfilled much more easily than by 
a 3-year hitch with the Marine Corps. 

A contribution to the security of our country can be better made in 
a research lab than by participation in obsolete field maneuvers at 
some obscure military outpost. 

Now, sir, I spend hours every day trying to talk the boys to come 
in talking this way into some sense of the kind of thing you are 
trying to convey to me. 

But the point is they are under these pressures, from the press— 
what they read about it. So they are inevitably led to this kind 
of position. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, I have had some experience with the young 
men that you deal with and I would be inclined to agree with you, 
that they have this kind of an attitude. And I think it is a serious 
situation that we confront. 

But I am trying to find out whether—and I think that the armed 
services have a responsibility to sell this idea. 

But I am not sure that from your testimony you are really con- 
vinced of it. Because it seems to me that you are suggesting something 
that is quite contrary to the basic mission of the armed services. 

I think we have to go back and instill a little old-fashioned patriot- 
ism and let people realize that there is a responsibility attached to 
citizenship as well as all of these rights and privileges. 

I would feel that we ought to try to convince these young men that 
they have a responsibility, and that 2 years in the armed services 
is fulfilling a necessary obligation to this country, and that 2 years 
in military uniform, even if it isn’t in a research lab, might be just as 
interesting and just as profitable and might even teach them some- 
thing that would be just as useful as 2 months spent on the beach as a 
lifeguard, or 3 months spent digging a ditch or some of the other 
things that these people do in their time off. 

Dr. Esry. This is precisely . 

Mr. Srrarron. Unless college has changed a great deal from the 
time that I was there, there is a lot of time that is wasted, and if these 
boys are so interested to pursue the studies, it would seem to me they 
could pursue them even if they have to take an ROTC course. 

I think—mny fear is that your feeling is that somehow this military 
training really isn’t necessary, that military forces really aren’t nec- 
essary, and that we ought to draft people for these other highly useful 
and nonmilitary functions which you refer to in your statement. 

Now, I agree with the chairman, that this is a very provocative idea. 
I think we would have run into a lot of trouble if we started to talk 
about drafting people to teach in our colleges. 

But I think we ought to recognize that there is a responsibility for 
public service on the part of all of us that transcends military service. 

But it seems to me we have a job in this committee to get across the 
responsibility for military service. And I would think that the mili- 
tary adviser to the students would be the first one who would try to 
carry this message across. 
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Dr. Esry. Well, sir, I can only—you will just have to take my word 
for it, that I do feel that this is important, and that I do talk to these 
students a great deal as you have just spoken to me. 

But I am trying to convey the idea that there is a real erosion going 
on here from pressures outside their own control and outside mine, 
which is demoralizing them. 

Now, I should add one thing. 

On the summer work, the lifeguard and the ditchdigger are really 
becoming a thing of the past. The students more and more now will 
work as orderlies in a hospital, to see whether they want to be doctors. 

They will seek all kinds, I think, of social service activities, working 
at underprivileged kids’ camps. This is not really a cynical genera- 
tion, I think. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Doctor, I just wanted to make a couple of remarks 
and ask a couple of questions, 

I can’t be correct in inferring that you are operating on the assump- 
tion that anybody who takes ROTC is somehow nonacademic material 
or noncollegiate material, because out where I come from we have a 
very, very rigorous course, as you know, at the University of 
California. 

(Dr. Esty nods.) 

Mr. Conetan. And this service in military science and tactics, and, 
as a matter of fact, the students fight to get into the courses. They 
are very select in whom they take. 

Now, would you comment on that? 

Dr. Esty. Yes, sir. 

In order to have a degree approved by the American Chemical 
Society and also a degree which will lead to acceptance in graduate 
school at my college, at least, it would be impossible for a person to 
take ROTC. 

Mr. Conetan. But you understand, do vou not, Dr. Esty, that this is 
a State requirement in California, and that the University of Califor- 
nia, I think you will agree, ranks as a fairly major institution in this 
country. 

Mr. Becker. Do you want any comment on that ? 

Mr. Coue.an. Are you inferring, then, that a degree from the Uni- 
versity of California is not a proper degree or is somehow an inferior 
degree? 

Ir. Esry. I happen to be planning to attend the University of Cali- 
fornia next year on a sabbatical leave, so I certainly would not intend 
to infer that. 

Mr. CoHELaNn, Seriously—— 

Dr. Esry. I think this is a good point, and I would like to make my- 
self clear on this. 

A man who does not take ROTC at the University of California has 
a great deal more time to pursue advanced studies than the man who 
does take the ROTC. 

Mr. Coneian. Yes, but you are talking about the undergraduate 
period, Dr. Esty. You know that. There are many variations, of 
course, organizations in that period. In the upper division end of 
it, why a man can elect to continue or he can—he has an option. 
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Dr. Esty. Sure. 

Mr. Conetan. If he wants to go on and take his commission, why 
he can do that. 

Dr. Esry. Look, let me put it this way. 

Here is a man who is not taking ROTC. At the University of 
California he has to take it the first 2 years. 

Mr. Conetan. The first 2 years. 

Dr. Esty. If he doesn’t take it the last 2 years, therefore he is 
able to spend 25 percent more time on, let’s say, nuclear physics. 

Now, at the point when he graduates, he is not able to be com- 
missioned because the slots are all taken up by these other areas of 
officer procurement. 

Mr. Conextan. All right, granted. But the tenor of your argument 
leaves me troubled, because I get an implication then that these men 
who did take ROTC and who did graduate—that somehow we got 
an inferior product. 

Dr. Esry. No, sir; that is not meant to be the inference at all, 
not at all. 

Mr. Conetan. All right. 

Turning now to another point. I take it the burden of your argu- 
ment is not one of patriotism necessarily, though to be sure I think 
this is vital in any program, some consciousness of love of country 
and the sense of responsibility that goes with democracy, as Congress- 
man Stratton has so ably pointed out. 

But it seems to me there is a matter of inequity involved and the 
psychological impact on young students. 

Is this really the point you are trying to get at? 

Dr. Esry. I am really trying to make two points. 

Congressman Stratton, the one you were addressing yourself to, is 
just the one that I think we are missing, this brainpower. 

But the other side of the coin is this erosion of patriotism, because 
a college student sees so many of his colleagues escaping. 

I would join these two by simply saying if we could find more slots, 
more useful places for the trained college person to go, then there 
would not be this sense of inequity. ; 

Mr. Conean. Well, Dr. Esty, would you be willing to recommend 
instead of a military—a universal military draft, or whatever we call 
it, a universal manpower draft ? 

(Dr. Esty nods.) 

As opposed to that ? 

Dr. Esry. Exactly. 

Mr. Conetan. With the idea that you would get maximum man- 
power utilization ? 

Dr. Esry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. You heard Mr. Clement W. Miller, of California, 
testify ? 

Dr. Esry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. Would you agree with that? 

Dr. Esty. Yes, sir. Then every college student would see that 
someone is going to be serving in some way, that he puts aside 2 or 
3 years to do something for his country. Then I think there would 
not be this attempt to get out of all of this. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you. 
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Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, just briefly, I hope. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I commend you for your statement, Doctor, because 
(1) you were not only critical, but you offer suggestions, which is also 
very important. I commend that. 

I think the one failure in your statement, though, is when you just 
deal with the college student. What about the young man graduating 
from high school, who is not going to college? 

I think this is just as important a question as the question you 
raised on the college student. 

Now, having been a legislator for some 16 or 17 years, I have these 
young boys come to me—living in a small community and having 
been raised there. These boys come to me all the time. 

Today, young men graduating from high school find a difficulty 
in getting a job because, “What is your draft status; when are you 
going to be drafted ?” 

They are having that difficulty today. 

I know we have a quorum call, Mr. Chairman, and we have to 
cease. But I would like to go into this just a little further with you 
to get your ideas. Because there is a big gap there that is not taken 
care of in this proposal, and I know you are in a position to say 
something about it. 

Dr. Esry. Sir, the reason I did not go into it—it was not meant 
to imply that it was not important. I just don’t know much about it. 

Mr. Becker. But it has to be treated in the same category. 

Dr. Esry. Exactly. 

Mr. Price. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, when we meet in room 304, and the first witness this 
afternoon is Mr. James Campbell, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Esty. 

Dr. Esty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. The committee will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Price. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the meeting of the Subcommittee on Utili- 
zation of Manpower in the Military Services. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. James A. Campbell, 
national president, American Federation of Government Employees. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman, I have with me W. John McCart, 
the legislative representative of our federation; and Mr. John Mann, 
who is the president of the Air Force Headquarters Lodge No. 1092. 

With your permission, I would like to have them accompany me. 

Mr. Price. It will be all right, if they come up and take the seat. 

You may proceed, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Camppett. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is James A. 
Campbell. I am president of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, an organization which is made up of civilian em- 
ployees in the various agencies and departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Proper utilization of military and civilian personnel is admittedly 
of the utmost importance to the successful operation of the military 
departments. The American Federation of Government Employees 
believes that each type of personnel has its appropriate function and 
can make a fitting contribution to the primary objective of the 
national defense and security based on training and experience peculiar 
to each group. 

There is another related aspect of the utilization of civilian per- 
sonnel in which the American Federation of Government Employees 
is deeply interested. It is the practice of transferring to private 
contractors many services, and maintenance and repair operations 
which have in the past been performed by civilian employees in the 
military agencies. 

We question the wisdom of the change. We believe that sound and 
unbiased analysis will show that in many instances cost is increased. 
Frequently, quality of service or efficiency of operation is lessened. 
Many Federal employees well qualified for their duties have lost 
their jobs with no demonstrable saving to the Government. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, we would like to submit a 
supplemental statement for the benefit of this committee, to include 
information we have received from our membership concerning the 
adverse affect of this practice. 

Mr. Price. Without objection. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TO THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES CONCERNING TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT COM- 
MERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL-TYPE ACTIVITIES TO PRIVATE FIRMS 


Transfer of certain commercial- or industrial-type activities of the Defense 
agencies of the Federal Government to private enterprise has, in altogether too 
many instances, taken place without benefit to the Government and certainly to 
the detriment of the employees. 

The American Federation of Government Employees has repeatedly received 
complaints from various Government establishments indicating that there were 
unwarranted contracting activities. To bring out the facts essential to reaching 
valid conclusions it will be necessary to have a formal investigation, because 
Federal employees are not in a position to reveal information concerning the 
activities of the establishments or the contracts which have transferred work 
from them. Employees do not have access to all the records which would be 
needed to support charges of inefficiency or failure to meet accepted standards. 

Included in this statement is the generalized information we have received 
concerning installations involved in Government contracts. It is submitted as 
a basis for our contention that (1) unwarranted contracts have been made; and 
(2) a formal investigation is desirable and necessary to protect the interest 
of the Government. 

The American Federation of Government Employees deplores the Adminis- 
tration policy which has dictated this compromise with good government for 
the benefit and to the profit of private contractors. 

The current policy was established in Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 55-4 
of January 15, 1955, which also initiated the review of commercial-industrial- 
type activities conducted by the Government for the purpose of providing serv- 
ices or products for governmental use. This policy was supplemented by Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletin No. 57-7, February 1, 1957. It was stated in this latter 
document that “it is the general policy of the administration that the Federal 
Government will not start or carry on any commercial activity to provide a 
service or product for its own use if such product or service can be procured 
from private enterprise through ordinary business channels * * *,.” 

In essence this policy directs Government agencies to contract with private 
firms regardless of cost, although the Bureau of the Budget bulletin provides 
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that “the relative costs of Government operations compared to purchase from 
private sources will be a factor in determining whether to start or carry on a 
commercial activity * * *.” However, the indicated basis for comparison of 
Government and private activities overlooks the essential fact that the private 
concerns must make a profit and the Government need not. 

The American Federation of Government Employees suggests a review and a re- 
evaluation of the policy of getting the Government out of activities which are 
supposedly in direct competition with private business. As it presently stands the 
policy is only putting certain private contractors into public operations to the 
distinct disadvantage of the American taxpayer. 

There are at least two criteria against which should be judged all proposals 
to transfer any Government activity, service, or operation to a privately owned 
enterprise. 

These criteria are: (1) Will the maintenance of the same standard of service 
or production be more or less costly than its continuation in a Government 
facility manned by civil service employees; and (2) Will the service or opera- 
tion to be transferred to a private contractor be more advantageous under Gov- 
ernment control from the standpoint of good management, efficiency, and con- 
venience of operation? 

For the Defense agencies, there is of course the third criterion of maintaining 
security and advancing the national defense. 

We recognize that there are certain manufacturing operations which neces- 
sarily and appropriately require the industrial experience and should utilize the 
equipment and facilities of a General Electric or a General Motors. But we sug- 
gest that this committee examine the many contracts which have been proposed 
or effectuated by the Defense agencies in the light of the practices of such large 
private industrial concerns. 

To be more specific, we believe that further consideration of this whole prob- 
lem should turn from the now outworn manifestations of horrow over finding 
the Navy making a small quantity of rope which was not of the usual commercial 
type common in the rope industry, or the Air Force proposing to freeze ice cream 
or make pies, cakes, or pastry at the Air Academy. Instead, we believe, it would 
be more logical to consider these activities from the standpoint of whether a large 
corporation does not find it more to its advantage to operate its own cafeteria, 
or to manufacture it own paint or to operate its own fleet of vessels on the Great 
Lakes to transport iron ore to its own smelting facilities. 

Direct cost comparisons are not validly the determining factor in the decision 
to use the facilities of a private firm in preference to manufacture in a Govern- 
ment industrial facility. There are numerous reasons for preferring the Govern- 
ment facility. This is particularly true in the case of munitions manufacture or 
aviation equipment and other similar items which are utilized in an important 
to national defense. Often the pioneering developmental work has been done in 
a Government arsenal, at an Air Force base, or at a naval shipyard or other naval 
station. Trained technicians or highly skilled craftsmen may be available at 
these military installations. But first and foremost, there is the consideration of 
national security which is not served if contracts involving highly secret or con- 
fidential material are distributed at random without the control which could 
be exercised in a Government facility. 

A case in point is the diversion of work from the Frankford Arsenal, Philadel- 
phia. There has been a great deal of engineering research and development at 
this arsenal with respect to various weapons systems as well as to certain 
specialized equipment for airplanes. Some of the work which has been diverted 
to private firms has not been done satisfactorily. If the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will look into the current situation concerning work which in recent 
months has been contracted elsewhere, we are of the belief that the committee 
will find that the interests of the Government are not being served by the 
diversion. 

It may well be that an investigation by the committee of the shifting of work 
from Frankford will produce evidence indicating loss to the Government, poor 
quality of workmanship, and errors in design which will prove the serious con- 
Sequences which can result from insistence upon private contracting. It is 
understood that there is one claim for a large sum pending against a contractor 
for faulty engineering. 

There is a dual trend at the Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., which has al- 
ready cost many Federal employees their jobs. The one is the replacement of 
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civilian employees by military personnel. The other is the increased substitution 
of private enterprise for activities which formerly were Government-controlled. 

Government-owned plants at Redstone Arsenal are operated by private con- 
tractors who have their own inspectors, and it is understood that contract 
operations have developed to the point where private inspectors are inspecting 
products made in these plants and accepting them on behalf of the Government. 
Formerly this was done by qualified Government inspectors. 

In 1955 in one contractor-operated plant there were 21 inspectors who were 
checking output and accepting it for the Government. At present there are 
fewer than half the number. Our information is that the role of these inspec- 
tors now amounts to nothing more than accepting what has been stated in paper 
prepared by the contractor. In other words, it amounts to the Government con- 
tractor ratifying a statement by the contractor that a motor or a missile satis- 
fies Government requirements. Since Government inspectors have been greatly 
reduced in force, we have been informed, the number of contractor inspectors 
has more than tripled. 

In some instances the Government has been making a particular item which 
is fully satisfactory and which cost no more to make in its own plant than 
outside. In fact, cases can be cited to show that the cost to the Government 
is increased by contracting with private enterprise for its manufacture. 

It is believed that a case in point was the contract given to the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana for $3,412,592 by the Air Force to produce jet aircraft engine 
starter cartridges. The Government already had production facilities of its 
own, but for Standard Oil to fulfill the contract a plant has to be built at 
Seymour, Ind. 

The same or similar cartridge was in production at the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Crane, Ind. If it was not exactly the same as that to be produced by 
Standard, it is understood that a minimum of tooling would have been required 
to produce the exact product desired. 

Another instance of transferring Government activities to private contractors 
was the uneconomical sale of the McClellan Air Force Base telephone system to 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. The system then was leased back to the 
Government. 

It was estimated that the cost of operating the McClellan telephone system 
was $7.800 a month. The cost to the Government after the system was leased 
back to it was estimated to be $28,000 monthly. This was understood not to 
include such overhead costs as housing, heat, light, water, ground and building 
maintenance, and operating personnel. It was understood that the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was to be required only to supply repair parts and per- 
sonnel for the repair of the system. 

Assuming that these figures are essentially correct, it is plain that the Gov- 
ernment suffered a considerable loss. From the standpoint of the taxpayer, it is 
completely indefensible to sell Government-owned property to a private enter- 
prise and have it leased back to the Government at a substantially greater cost 
for the tenuous reason that the Government should not compete with private 
business. 

It would seem that the first principle against which any governmental activity 
should be judged is that if the Government can perform any service or engage 
in any activity more economically than private enterprise, public officials have 
the obligation to the taxpayer to choose the less costly method of operation. 

Private enterprise itself recognizes that principle. Large corporations find 
it economical to own and operate their own ships on the Great Lakes or the 
high seas or their own fleets of trucks because it would cost more to lease them 
or purchase the service they represent. And more specifically, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in Sacramento, Calif., owns and operates a telephone exchange 
larger than the exchange which the Government leased at the McClellan Air 
Force Base. 

But there is another aspect of this contract which is of paramount importance. 
It is the security risk involved in having an outside organization gain control of 
a military communications system. ‘ 

Two years earlier the Naval Air Station at Whidbey Island, Wash., was in- 
volved in a similar contract negotiated with the West Coast Telephone Co. 
The proposal was to lease out about 225 residential telephones and an addi- 
tional 95 units wired but not yet in service. 

The proposal was for the Navy to release these telephones for $500 a year. 
Monthly rental of 257 telephones was bringing in more than $1,100 monthly to 
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the Bureau of Aeronautics telephone fund. After deducting official toll and 
trunk rental charges, the net income was about $850 a month, as compared with 
the income of only $500 a year after the contract with the telephone company. 

There Were operational disadvantages in addition to loss of revenue to the 
Navy. There was the telephone traffic problem occasioned by already overloaded 
city trunk lines. The difficulty here was that personnel in Navy housing units 
served by the telephone to be leased were to be readily available if an emergency 
required reaching them quickly. Again the belief that a governmental agency 
should get out of an industrial operation because private business could do the 
job better was not borne out in practice. In this case the change lost sight of 
the fact that the Navy originally acquired this telephone function because of a 
management need for quick communication. At the same time the Navy ap- 
parently could operate more economically. 

More recently McClellan Air Force Base was involved in the loss of work 
which employees had reason to believe should have been given to the base. The 
fault, they were convinced, was not that of base management. The work was 
the equivalent of 269,776 man-hours and it was scheduled to be let on contract to 
private enterprise at a Cost of $2,529,150. 

Belief that it should have gone to McClellan, and so helped to prevent RIF’s, 
was based on the availability of needed facilities at the base. These include a 
complete instrument repair shop with the latest equipment and trained person- 
nel to do the work. 

Information about the proposal to contract indicated that the total cost was 
the equivalent of $9.35 an hour. It was pointed out that if $6.50 an hour is 
allowed for doing the work at the Base, the total cost would be slightly more 
than $1,750,000, which would permit a saving to the Government of $775,000. 

Before the last RIF, McClellan Air Force Base was programed for 739,000 man- 
hours of work in fiscal year 1960, but this was reduced to a workload commit- 
ment of 460,000 man-hours, the difference being equal to the work that was to 
be let to a private contractor. The item involved various flying instruments, 
landing approach systems, certain electrical instruments and electronic test 
equipment. 

In recent months, the facilities for producing test equipment was being 
utilized about 40 percent of capacity on a two-shift basis. One building in which 
instrument overhaul and repair is located, contains approximately 57,000 square 
feet and is valued at about $996,000. Almost the entire building is air con- 
ditioned and humidity controlled. More than 2 years ago 525 employees worked 
in this building. Reductions in force and cuts in workload have decreased this 
force to 400. 

It would appear that conditions at this base should be investigated, with 
specific attention to letting of contracts to industry for work that could be done 
economically and satisfactorily at the base, and also to the vehicle repair and 
overhaul, typewriter repair and overhaul, and the custodial service. 

Sometimes the shift of Government work to private industry is brought 
about by lack of funds for civilian personnel. Thus will limitation of funds 
result in more costly operation when it is intended to effect a saving. A case 
in point is the proposal to contract for a portion of the janitorial services at 
Fort Holabird, Md. The change was considered, not because it seemed desirable 
but because of the limitation on available funds and civilian personnel. 

The contracting of janitorial service to private firms is a practice which is 
difficult to defend either from the standpoint of humanitarian considerations 
or for the saving which it is supposed to effect. This is as true in a military 
agency as it is in one that is entirely civilian. 

An instance of this type of contracting occurred at the Letterman. Army Hos- 
pital in San Francisco. Twenty-two civilian employees were affected. Of that 
number, one applied for retirement, six accepted other positions at the hospital 
or with other Government agencies, and two obtained employment with private 
concerns. Efforts by the hospital to place some of the remaining 13 employees 
proved unsuccessful. 

Of the 22 employees, 17 had 10 years or more of service; 2 had 14 years; 1, 
16 years, and 1 other, 20 vears. There are occasions when the Government has 
an obligation toward persons who have served it long and faithfully, and this is 
certainly one of these occasions. 

Instances of contracting to the disadvantage of the Government have taken 
place also at Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, Ohio. Although this is 
one of the largest air bases in this country, many service shops have been 
eliminated and the work given to private firms. 
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This substitution of private contractors has occurred in many minor repair 
jobs such as laying floor tile, electric wiring, heating equipment repair, repair 
of diesel engines, and some carpentry repair work. 

Maintenance of the more than 15 miles of railroad track within the base was 
given to a private contractor. When all civilian farm tractor operators were 
RIF’d last year, the care of a large area of improved grounds was assigned to 
a private contractor, and the same arrangement was made for trash collection 
in an area of family quarters. 

It is questionable whether real or substantial savings can be accomplished by 
arrangements such as those which have been enumerated. In some instances 
money savings may result, but close scrutiny may show that quality of service 
has been reduced. When it comes to separating small groups of janitorial em- 
ployees here and there, the slight saving, if any, which could be achieved is cer- 
tainly not justified from the standpoint of the loss of jobs which it entails. 

We recommend, therefore, a reevaluation of the criteria which have governed 
this program, and a reappraisal of bases on which contracts adversely affecting 
civil service personnel have been negotiated. 

The opportunity to file this supplementary statement, Mr. Chairman, is ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. Camprewy. It is our considered opinion that there have been 
sufficient instances of improper utilization of military personnel 
as well as of indefensible substitution of military for civilian per- 
sonnel to warrant the inquiry which this committee is making. 

This unjustified substitution is in direct violation of the formally 
stated policy of the Department of Defense. That policy is adequate 
and is expressed clearly enough to cause no misunderstanding of its 
intent. 

Following is an excerpt from the Department’s overall statement 
of civilian personnel policy which indicates its official attitude toward 
this aspect of the civilian-military manpower situation : 

The Department of Defense is responsible for the security of our country. 
Civilian employees share fully in that responsibility. Use of civilian employees 
affords abilities not otherwise available, assures continuity of administration 
and operation, and provides a nucleus of trained personnel necessary for expan- 
sion in any emergency. Because civilian employees free military personnel 
for primarily military duties, they shall be utilized in all positions which do 
not require military skills or military incumbents for reasons of training, 
Security, or discipline. 

The use of military personnel in positions which are properly 
civilian fails to assure continuity of administration and operation 
and most certainly provides no nucleus of trained personnel necessary 
for expansion in time of emergency. Such a practice is wasteful of 
specialized military training which should be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

It also impairs the morale of civilian employees by making them 
subordinate to military personnel who are untrained and in many 
instances totally inexperienced in the work of a departmental unit 
they are designated to supervise. 

To have military personnel doing civilian duty is a costly practice. 
Army manpower teams have recognized that as much as 24 percent 
of effectiveness is lost when a military man is put in a housekeeping 
job formerly done by a civilian. Consequently, for every four civil- 
ians replaced it would take five military men to do the same job. 

The average cost of a military replacement of a civilian or of a 
military man in a job which could be filled efficiently by a civilian 
will be more than the average cost of the civilian. It will depend 
upon the rank of the military person. 
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The enlisted man today may earn up to $10,000 annually, with 
allowances, special duty pay, and the value of medical care for him- 
self and his dependents. 

The career cost amortization of the commissioned officer may range 
as high as $30,000 or more a year. 

As compared with these figures for the military, the average pay 
of all classified and wage board employees in 1958 was $5,098. — 

If we take into account only the civilian in a position comparable 
to the commissioned officer who has administrative authority, the 
average salary of the civilian would be about $10,000 compared with 
the $50,000 amortization cost of the officer. 

This assessment of cost involves more than comparisons of annual 
salary or even take-home pay. An officer of the rank of major or 
lieutenant commander and a GS-12 civilian, for example, may have 
similar take-home pay in terms of compensation alone. 

In terms of costs to the taxpayer, maintenance of the military man 
involves such benefits as housing and retirement, as well as the invest- 
ment the Government has in his education and training. 

The House Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, in its report 
in August of last year, called attention to the 1955 recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission that “civilians with broad management and 
accounting experience and competency be appointed as comptrollers.” 

It was stated in the report that as recently as July 1, 1958, the Air 
Force issued an order requiring all comptrollers in that service be 
military except as designated by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Reference was made in the subcommittee report also to the De- 
partment of Defense directive of April 24, 1957, which emphasized 
the desirability of maximum use of civilian personnel in management 
positions. 

The Air Force has outlined its policy concerning military-civilian 
staffing in Air Force Headquarters in Headquarters Office Instruction 
No. 30-8, dated June 13, 1958, in which support activities were de- 
fined. These are the activities of a commercial or industrial type 
which closely resemble those found in the civilian economy. 

Despite the Air Force directive that comptrollers should be largely 
civilian and the fact that deputy comptrollers were largely civilian, 
in Air Force there was but a small percentage of comptrollers or their 
deputies who were civilians. 

Public Law 216 of the 8ist Congress required the deputy to be a 
civilian if the comptroller is a military man. The civilian deputy 
comptroller of the Air Force has not been on duty for more than a 
year and no one has been appointed in his place. 

The Air Force directive (HOI 30-8) listed 11 major Air Staff 
organizations designated in support-type activities. The distribu- 
tion of military and civilian positions on a management level in these 
activities at Air Force Headquarters comprised approximately 1,100 
military officers and 1,600 civilians September 30, 1958; 3 months 
later, at the end of December, there were about 1,400 officers and ap- 
proximately 1,200 civilians. 

The number of officers increased about 25 percent and the number 
of civilians decreased by the same proportion. The comparison in- 
cludes commissioned officers of the rank of captain and above and 
civilians in grade GS-11 and above. 
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It was stated in a letter to our organization from the Deputy See- 
retary of the Air Force for Manpower, Personnel, and Organization, 
dated March 6, 1959, that: 

A review of the HQ USAF military-civilian manpower distribution of “support 
activities” as defined in HOI 30-8, dated June 1958, indicates that 63 percent 
are civilian and 37 percent are military. * * * HQ USAF has a continuous 
program of review to eliminate dual staffing and overmanning wherever it is 
found. 

Six months later the percentage distribution was more than 50 per- 
cent for the military. 

We would like at this point to question the need for 1,400 officers, 
largely of the rank of lieutenant colonel and above, in these manage- 
ment-type positions in Air Force Headquarters last December 31. 

At the same time, as stated above, there were about 1,200 civilian 
incumbents of positions of similar responsibility. 

We believe that nearly $20 million a year could be saved by realign- 
ing these management jobs as between military and civilians. This 
estimate, based on data developed by certain informed civilian em- 
ployees of the Air Force, was arrived at in this way: 

It was assumed that half the 1,400 positions, or 700, require mili- 
tary incumbents. Of the 700 military subtracted, it was assumed that 
300 assignments could be eliminated entirely, leaving 400 to be added 
to the 1,200 positions already filled by civilians. The realinment then 
would comprise 700 military and 1,600 civlians. 

The estimated saving was obtained by applying to the officer in- 
cumbents the career cost amortization amounting to $33,000 or more 
for a full colonel, and to the civilians the average salary of $10,000 for 
the group in which classification ranged upward from GS-11. 

Cost considerations are not confined altogether to commissioned per- 
sonnel. Utilization of enlisted personnel to perform nonsupervisory 
blue-collar or white-collar duties probably results in an added cost of 
$2,500 for the military person over the civilian in the same assign- 
ment. 

Eleven years ago this differential was estimated as $1,700 by the 
Hook Commission, the Advisory Commission on Service Pay, in its 
report to the Secretary of Defense. 

Normally one civilian position cannot be adequately filled by one 
enlisted man. The reason is to some extent the lack of training and 
experience in the work, but it is largely because military personnel 
have numerous military details, such as practice parades, duties at 
their quarters or the like which take them away from their civilian 
work in some instances as much as half the working time required. 

Then, too, there is the requirement of 4 hours a week of physicial 
training or recreation. By contrast the civilian must be at his post 
of duty 40 hours a week. 

It should be made clear that the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees has no criticism of affording maximum compensa- 
tion for the military man on military duty. 

The progressively higher pay rates and the benefits and allowances 
provided for him and his dependents are based on the hazards and the 
stringent requirements of military duty. 

With this we have no quarrel. But we contend that these benefits 
and allowances have not been provided for the utilization of military 
personnel for civilian duties. 
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In the Washington area, many commissioned officers are spending 
their tours of duty in nonmilitary, nondefense, noncombat assign- 
ments. This situation creates a misleading manpower evaluation in 
terms of defense readiness and combat capability. 

There is evidence that there are some uniformed personnel who are 
not engaged in or even well prepared for defense or military-type 
duties. They are scarcely fulfilling the purpose of putting them in 
uniform. 

In many instances the military man lacks the training or motivation 
for support- type duties. He has reason to expect to be rotated after 
3 years into an entirely different type of activity. 

Some officer personnel have outstanding qualifications for their 
assignments and they can supervise civilian employees without the 
least trace of friction. Other officers not only seem totally unac- 
quainted with the type of work they are supervising but they are 
totally unable to get along with civilian employees. 

Here is another aspect of this problem. With each change of mili- 
tary supervisors the units supervised usually undergo a complete re- 
organization. Positions are abolished and new positions created. 
Supervisors are reduced in rank and new ones appointed. Whatever 
the moves that are made, they last only until the next military ad- 
ministrator pa with his own aides and sometimes even with his 
own personne 

Officer personnel at times display strange attitudes toward super- 
vision of civilian employees. One officer disagreed with his civilian 
foreman concerning the best method of getting good production from 
the employees. The foreman believed that contented and satistied 
employees perform most satisfactorily. The officer disagreed. His 
view was that discontented employees do the best work because they 
do not feel so “smug and safe” in their jobs. 

All three of the principal branches of the armed services—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—have replaced civilian employees with military 
personnel. Instances of such replacement will indicate the manner in 
which this replacement has taken place and will point up the need 
for remedial action. 

The Army reduced the civilian guard force at the Brooklyn Army 
Terminal from 150 to 88 during ‘the last 18 months. At the same 
time the military police force, which not so long ago numbered 25, has 
been more than doubled. 

Here is an example of a reduction of personnel which in fact is 
costing the Government more money instead of effecting a saving. 
The average civilian guard on the job received approximately $4.500 
a year. It has been estimated that use of the military police 
represents a cost of $7,000 a year. 

In one portion of the terminal guard organization there are four 
posts each manned by five men. These posts have been and are now 
operated by military personnel at an additional estimated cost of 
$50,000. This amount possibly could be saved by returning them to 
civilian operation. 

Another instance of military personnel taking over civilian jobs is 
the situation at Fort Lewis Army Base, Olympia, Wash. There are 
approximately 2,000 military personnel at this installation—1,000 are 
assigned to the post operating unit, while the remaining 1,000 are 
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understood to have been taken from combat units and utilized in 
housekeeping jobs. 

Many of a positions were formerly filled by civilians. In addi- 
tion, there are many others which should be filled by civilians. 

The replacement in recent months of civilian employees doing 
telephone installation is a specific example of this problem of replace- 
ment with military personnel. The 21 civilians doing this work were 
separated and soldiers put in their places. The explanation was 
that they were being assigned to this work for training purposes, 

A large number of civilian employees were separated recently and 
their places taken by military personnel at the Patuxent Naval Air 
Station, Patuxent, Md. Altogether there were 48 laid off. This 
number consisted of 40 employees of the public works department 
and 8 employees of the commissary store. 

It was indicated by management that the layoffs were due largely 
to shortage of funds. In the department of public works, it was 
stated, pay increases had led to the shortage. 

An important factor in the commissary store situation was the 
establishment of 26 such stores overseas. It is understood that the 
military personnel assigned to the commissary store hold ratings 
unrelated to commissary duties, which include such civilian occupa- 
tions as meatcutter, checker, and office employee. 

The civilian safety program administrator and head of the safety 
department of the Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev. had 
his position abolished, effective July 1, due to the contemplated 
reduction in force and the dual staffing of the billets of safety officer 
and safety program administrator. 

At this same station, the shops engineer, public works department, 
assumed the master mechanic’s duties when that position was abol- 
ished. The explosives safety officer, a warrant, supervises the ord- 
nance leadingman detailed to that duty. The position of maintenance 
control director, a civilian billet has been assumed by a naval lieu- 
tenant. 

Military infringement on duties that are properly civilian has 
occurred also at Marine Corps stations. Recently a reduction in 
force took place at the Marine Corps Air Station, Santa Ana, Calif. 
involving the work force in the transportation division of the public 
works department. 

About 75 military personnel were assigned there for the ostensible 
purpose of training but actually were performing station operation 
and maintenance functions. Among the changes were the replace- 
ment of five civilian truck drivers with marines. 

Military personnel are being used at the Vint Hill Farms Station, 
Army Security Agency, Warrenton, Va., to an extent that can be 
questioned. There are 138 spaces, or positions, of which 12 are being 
filled by military personnel of noncommissioned rank, 

The pay and allowances of these men are understood to approxi- 
mate the salary of a GS-10 or GS-11, whereas the duties could be 
efficiently performed by a GS-5 or GS-6, or in some cases by a wage 
board WB-6 or WB-8. 

At the Wichita Falls, Tex. Air Base, a civilian instructor-super- 
visor was removed and replaced by a master sergeant. Also within 
the last year six truck drivers RIF’d and replaced by airmen who 
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were undergoing on-the-job training before the civilian separations. 
Five journeymen armament mechanics were replaced by sergeants. 

In the hydraulic shop, five repairmen were replaced by seven air- 
men. Two civilian painter positions were abolished and a third posi- 
tion replaced by an airman. Five sergeants replaced four civilian 
ground power-equipment mechanics. When the superintendent of 
installations, maintenance, and squadron utilities died, his position 
was filled by a warrant officer. 

The aircraft hydraulic, wire cable, and turbine department, the air- 
craft instrument department, aircraft welding shop, and the air- 
craft reciprocating engine shop at the James Connally Air Force 
Base, Waco, Tex., were headed by civilians. They have been replaced 
by sergeants or warrant officers. A civilian fireman was replaced by 
a master sergeant and two civilian aircraft inspector positions abol- 
ished and the duties given to master sergeants. 

A career civilian with 17 years’ experience in his trade and nearly 
10 years as foreman was given special training to retain his job. 
While at school he received a RIF notice. He returned to duty as 
a mechanic with a reduction of $1.27 an hour in pay. The general 
foreman job was filled by a warrant officer. 

During the last 2 years, 11 jobs were abolished in the heating shop 
at Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga., and replaced by military 
personnel. Among them was the job of fireman. Military personnel 
receive extensive training in combat tactics, not in such work as that 
of a fireman. 

Seven civilians in the petroleum section were replaced by military. 
A military person replaced a civilian whose job was abolished at the 
base hospital. A week later the job was reestablished as a civilian 
position and another civilian hired to fill it. Meanwhile the civilian 
employee, a veteran of World War II, who held the job for 4 years, 
had been separated. 

Seven positions at this base were abolished in the 2d and 308th 
Bomb Wings field maintenance shops, making a total of 26 positions 
from which civilians have been RIF’d and replaced by military per- 
sonnel during the last 2 years. Five additional positions are ex- 
pected to be similarly affected by July 1. 

At Williams Air Force Base, Tempe, Ariz., the trend has been in 
the direction of fewer civilians in proportion to military since 1952. 
Increased assignment of military began in 1954. Until then there 
were about 5 civilians to 1 military person. The ratio has changed 
until in the roads, grounds, and runways section there were 25 mili- 
tary and 16 civilian employees. In 1954 the assistant foreman was 
reduced five grades, reduced his pay $1,200 a year, and his job 
abolished. In 1958 the former position of assistant foreman was 
filled by a technical sergeant. 

The foregoing applies to the installations group. The electric shop 
was similarly affected with a military supervisor. The motor main- 
tenance shop likewise has a military supervisor under the foreman. 
Grades of the military range from master sergeant down to airman, 
basic. 

Another phase of this problem is that of training, which has been 
generously supplied to the military. Even with the Training Act 
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of 1958 in effect, it has been scarcely available to civilian employees. 
An example of the difference in opportunities was recently brought 
to our attention. i 

A_news story in the house organ of the Boeing aircraft plant at 
Wichita, Kans., recorded the visit of four Air Force officers who are 
undergoing a year of training with the Boeing Co. 

The question to be raised is of course why is it proper to spend 
governmental funds to enable military men to study civilian industrial 
activities and wasteful to spend public funds for similar training of 
civilian employees? 

Another questionable aspect of the military-civilian manpower 
problem is the placement of retired military personnel in civil service 
positions to the detriment of career civil service employees. Our in- 
formation is that employment of military retirees has been widespread 
at Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. It is reported that 
about 15 percent of the employees in base and transit at this base are 
retired military personnel. They are replacing civil service employees 
at 15 to 20 years of service. 

We do not believe it is fair to displace career civil service employees 
with military retirees who have already completed a governmental 
career. Retirement after 20 or 30 years of military service carries 
with it certain benefits and allowances far in excess of those earned 
by civilian employees. 

Replacement of civilians by military has been in progress for the 
last 2 years at Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, Ohio. A1- 
though this base is one of the largest and has expanded enormously, 
the work load has been increased and civilian workers reduced in 
number. Many service shops have been eliminated and the work 
given out on contract to private firms. 

In the field maintenance section nearly all civilians have been re- 
placed by military both in supervisory positions and in shop crafts- 
ment jobs. In air installations, some 40 craftsmen have been replaced 
and noncommissioned officers have been put in charge of shops with 
equal authority with civilian supervisors. 

Until 2 years ago more than 15 miles of railroad track within the 
base was repaired and maintained by base civilian personnel. The 
civilian foreman was reduced in rank and assigned elsewhere. A 
year later the former railroad foreman was RIF’d. It is understood 
that one foreman with railroad experience and four workmen would 
be able to perform the needed maintenance. 

Last year all civilian farm tractor operators were RIF’d. The 
tractor operator at the sanitary fill was replaced by a military man. 
Then a civilian was hired under contract. to do the work. 

A considerable number of civilian employees with 12 to 20 years of 
service have been replaced during the last year at Randolph Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex. They are replaced in various ways. One 
is to attach individuals by name to a mission which is to be eliminated. 
Its successor will carry only military positions. 

Officer-type positions now held by civilians are expected to be filled 
by military personnel when they become vacant. Military men also 
are assigned over civilians in key positions, which has led to down- 
grading of civilian positions because of the reduction of responsibility 


of the civilian. 
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Substitution of military for civilian employees at times is occa- 
sioned by a change in the organizational structure at an installation. 
This occurred last year at Otis Air Force Base in Massachusetts. All 
the work was formerly supervised by the foreman of repairs and utili- 
ties was divided into three branches with a military officer as super- 
visor of each branch. 

This change reduced the classification of the former civilian fore- 
man who for the preceding 16 years was in charge of all shops and 
sections where the carpentry, electrical, sheet metal work, preventive 
maintenance, and repair work was accomplished. Deesounsh iabien his 
supervision had numbered as many as 150. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, in California, early last year was as- 
signed the maintenance and repair of a Wherry housing project of 
some 500 units near the base, which had been done since its construc- 
tion by the builder. Another construction project to provide 550 units 
of Capehart housing on the base was further scheduled. 

Prior to that time the force at the base had been reduced 20 percent. 
Then installation engineers requested 33 additional civilian employees 
for the extra work. The decision instead was to assign 30 military 
personnel. Authorities explained that an Air Force-wide reduction 
in force precluded absorption of such work within civilian capabilities, 
thus requiring allocation of military personnel. 

When a supervisor position in the aero repair shop at Luke Air 
Force Base, Phoenix, Ariz., was canceled last year, a master sergeant 
took over the duties. The official explanation was that the sergeant’s 
position had included supervision over the entire auto repair shop and 
the supervisor’s duties were added. The information we received also 
indicated that 28 civilians were relieved from duty in a RIF and that 
there were 4 foremen downgraded to working leaders. 

Continuous replacement of civilians with military personnel has 
been going on for nearly 8 years at Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, 
Tex. Three foremen were demoted and replaced by airmen in instal- 
lations. Two civilian heating engineers were replaced by airmen. 
Civilian employees on such jobs were required to show 2 years of ex- 
perience, but airmen could be accepted after 30 days on-the-job train- 
ing. More recently six civilian firemen were released. Rumor has it 
that eventually airmen will be used almost entirely to maintain and 
operate this base. 

The fire department at Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala., 
has alternately over the years been military and civilian, At present 
military personnel considerably outnumber civilian and increase their 
majority as civilian positions are left unfilled upon becoming vacant. 
Three more are scheduled to be canceled. 

Some 200 positions were eliminated 18 months ago in a reduction 
in force. Twenty-eight civilian aircraft mechanic positions were abol- 
ished and then largely replaced by military personnel. Four civilian 
positions are presently being abolished in the sanitary department. 

The civilian position of director of management training was abol- 
ished and the duties assumed by a master sergeant. The civilian in- 
cumbent had received an outstanding performance rating and a mon- 
etary award for sustained superior performance, 

Recently two clerical positions were eliminated; one in GS-3 was 
replaced by a staff sergeant, the other by a technical sergeant. 
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In the installations group at Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
Calif., the paint shop foremanship was occupied by a civilian for 15 
years. It now hasa military incumbent. There is no civilian foreman. 
This is not the only instance of this practice. 

There is a large hangar where aircraft and maintenance work is 
done, and about 100 civilian aircraft mechanics are at work. Since 
the hangar was built there never has been a civilian working leader. 
Working leaders were staff, technical, or master sergeants. 

Reports received concerning McGuire Air Force Base, Trenton, 
N.J., indicate that there, as at other bases, military and civilian per- 
sonnel seem to be mixed without apparent regard to the effectiveness 
of placement. As to wage board employees, in one shop military per- 
sonnel are in charge with civilians doing the bulk of the work, while 
in another shop having similar functions a civilian is incharge. There 
have been employees RIF’d and classification problems relating to 
military-civilian utilization. 

Military personnel have been placed in a great many positions which 
should be held by civilians at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio. Some military persons occupy positions of a routine 
character much below their training and capabilities. 

At this base as at others, some of the disadvantages of military 
supervising civilians are apparent. Turnover of military personnel 
results in an officer being transferred before he gains satisfactory 
familiarity with his duties. Military supervisors who attempt to 
change procedures or working conditions will be reassigned before 
they are able fully to put their plans into effect. 

Building inspectors at the Wherry housing project in connection 
with Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash., are all military, and 
additional military personnel are assigned for coordination and pro- 
curement of supplies. Present work on the project involves rehabilita- 
tion of houses. 

When a civilian assistant fire chief left the service at Larson, a ser- 
geant took over the duties. Also when two stationary engineers were 
needed, military personnel were assigned. A foreman painter posi- 
tion was filled by a master sergeant, and two truckdriver positions 
went to airmen. Two civilians in the food service section were re- 
placed by airmen. Personnel in the installations engineer’s office are 
military. It is believed civilians should be in two positions there. 
One civilian in the management section was removed and his place 
taken by a military man. 

Three supervisory positions, vacated by resignation or transfer of 
incumbents, at the Norfolk, Va., Naval Shipyard commissary have 
been filled by military persons. The positions affected were head 
meatcutter, head of administration branch, and sales supervisor. 

A reduction in force occurring in March left several positions 
vacant, all of which are now filled by military personnel. The heads 
of the accounting division, the records and returns branch, the pro- 
duce department and frozen foods department, as well as a fiscal ac- 
counting clerk, were assigned elsewhere. Another employee affected, 
a meatcutter, was separated. The reassignments resulted in salary 
losses—$400 in the case of the head of the accounting division, whose 
position is now held by a boatswain first class. 
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Military personnel have taken over duties formerly performed by 
civilians at Fort Bragg in North Carolina. A recent example was the 
abolishing of the position of aircraft general foreman (WBS-11) and 
two other civilian positions as a result of a major reorganization of 
the aircraft maintenance division, Simmons Army Air Field. The 
civilian incumbent of the WBS-11 position was offered a position 
four wage-board grades lower. His duties were absorbed by the main- 
tenance officer and assistant maintenance officer, both military 
positions. 

Assignment of military personnel to duties assignable to civilian 
employees is a contributing factor in the proposed reduction in civilian 
employees in Defense installations in Alaska. The situation which 
will result will have a seriously adverse effect on defense activities in 
Alaska, and will cause considerable economic hardship for employees 
who will be displaced. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to present this 
testimony. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

On page 2, where you refer—in the second to the last paragraph, 
where you refer to, “If you take into account only the civilian in a 
position comparable to the commissioned officer who has administra- 
tive authority, the average salary of the civilian would be about 
$10,000 annually, compared to the $30,000 amortization costs of the 
officer.” 

Now, is that an overall figure for all? Are you thinking of the 
whole concept of civilian employees within the armed services ? 

Mr. Camrsetyt. Well, that is in the upper grades of civilians. 

Mr. Pricer. Does that take into consideration only salary, that is, is 
there any retirement benefits or anything included in that figure ? 

Mr. Camppeu. I am not sure about that, Mr. Chairman. I would 
have to get the answer to that. 

Mr. Price. The reason I ask that question: Certainly when you set 
the figure of $30,000 for the officer, you have taken into consideration 
all of his fringe benefits and retirement also. 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. In other words, you are taking into account his costs 
per year. 

Mr. Campsety. Yes. 

Mr. Price. To the Government. 

Mr. Camppe.L. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What would be the comparable figure for the average 
civilian employee ? 

Mr. Camppett. Well, I am not sure what this figure includes, Mr. 
Chairman, in addition to just base salary. 

I will be glad to furnish that information to you. 

Mr. Price. I wish you would, because I think that is important, 
when you make the economic comparison between the two. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Maybe one of his assistants might have the answer. 

Mr. Price. Do you have the answer ? 

Mr. McCarr. The $10,000 figure, Mr. Chairman, is the salary figure. 
The $30,000 figure is an amortization cost, including all benefits plus 
education. 
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Mr. Price. Yes. In order to draw a fair comparison, you would 
have to have a comparable figure ? 

Mr. McCarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. Could you get that comparable figure, the civilian versus 
the military ? 

Mr. McCarr. Yes; I think we can supply that, Mr. Chairman. 
(The information requested i is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN DATA INCLUDED IN STATEMENT OF AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TO HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
CONCERNING UTILIZATION OF MILITARY-CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, SUPPLIED FOR THE 
RECORD BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES (AFL-CIO) 


Paragraph 3: “The average cost of a military replacement * * *.” 

(a) “* * * the average salary of the civilian would be about $10,000 * * *.” 

Using the distribution of positions in each grade level from GS-11 to GS-18 
as of September 1958 and the Civil Service Commission grade averages for all 
classified employees, the average salary of the civilian employee, GS—11 to GS-18, 
in managemement-type positions was $10,282. 

(b) “The career cost amortization of the commissioned officer may range as 
high as $30,000 or more a year.” 

This statement indicated that the per-year cost of maintaining a commis- 
sioned officer could reach the annual average cost of $30,000 or more. 

This figure was based on the pay, allowances, cost of maintenance, education 
and training, and hidden benefits of a colonel in the Air Force who, according to 
General Le May’s directive, is to be “combat ready,” that is, an officer who con- 
tinues to be a flying colonel. 

The principal items of cost of maintaining a flying colonel are as follows 
(based on estimates of DOD) : 


Annual compensation, including flight pay, quarters allowances, and 

a OR i as else gmp dich mannii $16, 080 
Hidden benefits, including such costs as household transportation cost 

(PCS) every 3 years, medical care for officer and dependents, insur- 

ance benefits, legal assistance, recreational facilities, and commissary 

ON Yn aa a aoe 5, 500 
Training of a rated officer who is Academy gradu: ite, including jet train- 

ing and maintaining plane for his regular flying time each month 

for combat readiness: in some instances, additional training, as man- 

agement courses, or added technical training at civilian university. 

Total cost may range from $20,000 to $300,000 over a rated officer’s 

total service. As a conservative average for a rated Air Force officer 

the total of $200,000, or $10,000 per year for 20 years of Service 


ON pa lglg pe aed 22 AAP 8 ee 10, 000 

Retirement (based on appropriation in fiscal year 1958 of $562,000,000 
for 215,000 retirees, including enlisted personnel )__________-____--_-- 2, 600 
Total typical annual cost of maintaining a rated officer__________ 34, 180 


(ec) “The enlisted man today may earn up to $10,000 annually, with allow- 
ances, special duty pay, and the value of medical care for himself and 
dependents.” 

The principal items of cost of maintaining an enlisted man are as follows: 


Annual compensation, including quarters, subsistence, and flight pay____ $6, 400 
Hidden benefits, including such costs as household transportation cost 
(PCS) every 3 years, medical care for enlisted man and his de- 
pendents, insurance, legal assistance, recreational facilities, and com- 
missary and post exchange advantages. Training, including spe- 
cialized service schools. Retirement (based on appropriation in fiscal 
vear 1958) which included enlisted personnel average cost was was 
$2,600; cost for enlisted personnel is estimated________-_._-_-_-_---_-__- 4, 500 


Total typical annual cost of maintaining an enlisted man_______~_ 10, 900 
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Paragraph 4: “With each change of military supervisors the units supervised 
usually undergo a complete reorganization. Positions are abolished and new 
positions created.” 

In the Directorate of Supply and Services in Air Force Headquarters, during 
World War II and the Korean war, there were half the number of commissioned 
officers as are on duty there today. During those two wartime periods there 
was a larger number of civilians. 

In the Directorate of Manpower and Organization there was a substantial 
change in the number of military and civilians which resulted from a military 
survey in February and March 1959, There were 87 civilians prior to the sur- 
vey. This number was reduced to 70, thereby eliminating 17 civilian employees. 
Prior to the survey there were 69 military, ranging from 3 airmen and 1 war- 


rant officer to 2 generals. The total number of military was increased from 
69 to S84. 


The situation in the Directorate of Supply and Services, Air Force Head- 
quarters, was the basis for the statement on page 4, paragraph 2, of the AFGE 
statement: “It was assumed that half the 1,400 positions, or 700, require mili- 
tary incumbents.” 

Mr. Breexer. Mr. Chairman, on the same point. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. The $30,000 figure: is that taking an officer at a rank 
that would have a base salary of $10,000? 

Mr. McCarr. I don’t know what the base salary is, Mr. Becker. 
But it runs from colonel and above. 

Mr. Becker. I know. But you would have to get somewhere—to 
get a line of comparison. 

Mr. McCart. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Because you have taken a $30,000 figure here that in- 
cludes everything, but you take a $10,000 civilian payroll figure, which 
is just base pay. 

Mr. McCarr. Yes. 

Mr. Brecker. Which is just salary. You would have to get some 
definition of what the $30,000 is, and also add on to the $10,000 the 
fringe benefits. 

Mr. McCarr. We did not have available to us the full cost of the 
civilian, figuring in contributory retirement. program, contributory 
life insurance program, and things of that kind. These emoluments 
are provided to military personnel on a total basis. There is no con- 
tribution. So it was easier to secure the figures on that. We didn’t 
have any figure for similar—— 

Mr. Becker. It would be much better for our purposes to include 
these in on the civilian as well ? 

Mr. McCarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. There would be some additional cost to the Government. 

Mr. McCarr. That. is correct. 

Mr. Price. Over and above a civilian employee’s salary. 

Mr. McCarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Camppety. Yes. 

Mr. Pricer. If you could just work that figure out. 

Mr. Slatinshek, I saw you were raising your hand. Did you have 
anything? 

Mr. StatinsneK. T was going to suggest that perhaps in the infor- 
mation they supply for the record, it w vould be better to indicate the 
two groups here they are comparing, and a breakdown on the cost 
figures for both. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 
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Mr. StatinsHEk. For instance, on the $30,000, if you are speaking 
of colonels and above, that is a pretty high rank. You don’t have 
many civilians in that group. Then you would have to indicate a 
comparable civilian grade, you see, rather than the $10,000 grade. 

Mr. McCarrt. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I say, if Mr. Campbell would furnish us the backup on 
that. You would also have to get the information from the Depart- 
ment of Defense as to the comparable cost. 

Mr. BacKE. Mr. Slatinshek, you understand the idea I was trying 
to get ! 

Mr. Statinsuexk. Yes, sir. The Cordiner committee had prepared 
some backup information just prior to the last military pay bill, which 
included an amortization of all these fringe benefits and the basic 
costs, which we can have brought up to date to make an analogous 
comparison. 

Mr. Price. I suggest the staff do that. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to suggest to Mr. 
Campbell and his group that they would perhaps enhance their 
statement and the value of some of the data therein if you would 
follow through on this by supplying the record with more detailed 
information on your comparisons. 

In addition to that, it would be helpful to me, where you make 
references to “it has been estimated,” if you would cite your authority 
and tell us how you constructed your costs. 

Mr. McCarr. (Nods.) 

Mr. Conetan. Because I, for one, am very interested in this subject, 
as you know. 

Mr. McCarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conrenan. And I would like to see this thing spelled out. I 
think your very excellent statement will have a validity that it might 
not otherwise have on these points. 

Mr. McCarrt. Mr. Cohelan, I might clarify. 

Mr. Coneran. Yes. 

Mr. McCarr. The substance of this testimony. 

Mr. Conean. Yes. 

Mr. McCarr. The substance of this testimony is based on a survey 
that was made by Mr. Mann’s local organization throughout the Air 
Force, as a union group, and is supplemented by material that we 
have received from our local groups throughout the country. And 
many of these cases we recite are simply recitations of the information 
that has been provided to us. 

Mr. Conetan. (Nods.) 

Mr. McCarr. We did not make a survey at the national level. But 
much of the Air Force material was the result of a survey made by 
our local group here, plus whatever other material was received 
from the Navy and Army and Marine Corps groups that are affiliated 
with our organization. 

Mr. Price. I would like to state: If there is any additional infor- 
mation you desire to furnish to the committee, you may feel free to 
do so. We will include it as part of the record of the hearings. 
Mr. McCarr. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
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Mr. Price. Are there any further questions ‘ 

Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, on this same point again, I feel 
very confused about this whole matter of cost. We have had three 
or four different estimates. I know that Mr. Kowalski indicated a 
figure of I think $7,600 as an average for military personnel. I 
think Congressman Johnson this morning said $3,500. We now have 
a figure of $30,000. And on page 5 is a figure of $7,000 for a military 
policeman. 

Mr. Pricer. Sam, I think here, in order to keep this in context, 
the $30,000 here is for a specific group of commissioned officers who 
have comparable positions to a certain grade of civilian employees. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I would like to refer to my figure. It is a figure 
from the Comptroller for Enlisted Men—not for military personnel 
in general, but for enlisted men. 

Mr. Srrarron. What I am saying is: I think we are treading on 
very speculative ground when we start to talk about these figures 
at all. That is one of the reasons that we have so many different 
ones, 

But it seems to me, and I hope we will, when the staff looks in, to 
see if we can’t put these on a comparable basis. In fact, I am not sure 
that it is really proper to include this amortization cost in here. 

I think we could look at it perhaps legitimately in some other way 
and say how much it is costing the Government to use this fellow in 
this particular job, rather than using him in some other job, and you 
might find that it wasn’t any great addition. 

I think, too, that there is a danger when you take these average costs, 
of taking a cut of the overall overhead and adding it up to the pay 
that the enlisted man gets, and then saying that that is what the aver- 
age cost is. Actually, if you drop one man or two men, you aren’t 
going to vitally change the overhead. 

So I feel on this comparison of cost—I am not sure that this is the 
real issue here, but I think we are apt to get into dangerous ground. 

Mr. Price. That may be true. We will have to determine that later. 

Mr. Kowatskt. That is right. 

Mr. Price. But I would like to remind the gentleman that we have 
had testimony before the Armed Services Committee that a division 
costs us so much money. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Sure. 

Mr. Price. A division now—speaking in terms of combat—costs us 
so much money. For so much money you can have so many men ina 
division. 

Mr. Srrarron. Now, with that rather general and speculative state- 
ment as a preface, to come to this specific question. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether these situations that Mr. 
Campbell refers to are not the result of efforts on the part of the armed 
services to cut down on their budget. I have an installation in my dis- 
trict where they are eliminating civilian employees. In fact, they are 
eliminating the whole darn thing, unfortunately, and I think it isa 
big mistake. [Laughter.] 

During this transition, I imagine that some of the military person- 
nel who are going to stay around to close up the shop will be assigned 
some of these functions. 
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I am wondering whether these instances that you refer to here are 
not a reflection of this effort, forced in many cases by the Bureau of 
the Budget, to just reduce the figures. They have the warm mili- 
tary bodies on hand so they put them in, but they are told they can’t 
have any more money to spend on civilians. Isn’t that really what 
is behind this? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, but it is our contention that they don’t actu- 
ally reduce the budget when they do that. 

Mr. Stratton. I think you are probably right, although apparently, 
at least on the figures, they have the men in uniform anyway. 

(Mr. Campbell nods.) 

Mr. Srrarron. I know in the case, for example, in my district. in 
Scotia, they are cutting out 300 jobs. And you multiply that by 
4,200, or whatever it is, and you get a saving of $1,600,000, which is 
what the Navy claims they are going to save in this particular instal- 
lation. 

I don’t know whether they are really going to put this saving in the 
overall budget in the long run, either. But it looks like a cut on paper. 

Mr. Camppe.u. There is one other thing I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, also, and that is that there have been various studies of 
these comparative costs, some made by the Congress at various times. 
It depends—the amounts that you arrive at depend on the class of 
employees and military personnel you are investigating. But. there 
has not been any investigation of this situation yet that “did not. show 
that the employment of military personnel represented a saving—I 
mean employment of civilian employees represented a saving. 

Mr. Srratron. I would be interested in pursuing that angle. 

Let me see. I think there is one other question that I had, Mr. 
Campbell, if I may. One case here is something that disturbed me a 
little bit. On page 5 you say that every time a new officer comes in, 
that the civilian personnel are—I think that was on page 5. The 
civilian personnel are changed around. Is that actually the case? 
The middle of the sheet there : 

Supervisors are reduced in rank, new ones appointed, whatever the moves are 
made, they last only until the next military administrator appears with his own 
aides. 

Mr. Campsett. That is the case in many instances. 

Mr. Srratron. I would be interested in whether we have some cases 
that you could include in the record. 

Mr. Camppeti. Yes, we can furnish you some actual cases. 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you. 

Mr. Coneran. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Conexan. Tyield. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Price. The staff member has something. 

Mr. Conenan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Statinsuek. I would like to ask Mr. Campbell for some assist- 
ance. 

On page 4 you make the general statement to the effect that there 
is an overabundance of military personnel, lieutenant colonel and 
above, in Air Force Headquarters, and then you go on—beginning 
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with the premise, of course, that there is a considerable difference in 
cost between the salaries of civilian and the military personnel and 
make the estimate that if you eliminated some 700 military billets, you 
would end up saving $20 million a year. L wonder if you could docu- 
ment or give us some background information on this, because it ap- 
pears that you are simply making general assumptions. And I quote: 
It was assumed that half the 1,400 positions, or 700, require military en- 
cumbents-— 
and then you say: 
It was further assumed that 300 assignments could be eliminated entirely. 


Those are interesting observations, but I wonder if you could per- 
haps give us some background on that. That would assist the com- 
mittee in pursuing the subject. 

Mr. Camppetu. Yes, we can give you some background. I am sure 
Mr. Mann can furnish some definite information on that subject. 

(Supplementary information on this subject was provided for the 
record and appears earlier in the record.) 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conevan. Mr. Chairman, I just have a couple of elementary 
questions here. One is: You keep referring to wage board employees. 
I don’t know what that means, Mr. Campbell. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Campset.. Those are blue collar draftsmen. 

Mr. Conetan. As opposed 

Mr. Campsett. As opposed to the classified, white collar. 

Mr. Conetan. I see. Then you go on here and you say—you refer 
on page 8 to the question of retired military personnel. This also is 
unclear to me in terms of the values involved. 

Now, as I understand, a civilian employee is a civil service employee, 
is he not ? 

Mr. Camppety. That is right. 

Mr. Conetan. Then, how would this get involved? Now, again, 
this is for my own benefit. I don’t understand. How can a military, 
retired military personnel, come in and displace a civilian civil service 
employee, if that is the case? 

Mr. Camppety. Well, there are instances like this, where a military 
man will be in the job and he will retire and come back as a civilian 
and fill the job. 

Mr. Coneran. You mean he will take the examination, qualify and 
be appointed ¢ n't rf 

Mr. Camppseti. Well, presumably he takes a noncompetitive exami- 
nation to qualify. 

Mr. Becker. Will you yield 
Mr. Price. Under what provision of law would he be able to take 
noncompetitive examination, unless he was a disabled veteran ? 

Mr. SLATINSHERK. Enlisted member. 

Mr. Price. Enlisted member? 

Mr. Siatrnsuerk. Enlisted or Reserve, or he could be a disabled 
man also. They are all exempt from the dual compensation statutes. 

Mr. Price. I didn’t know a veteran could take a noncompetitive, 
unless he were disabled, unless he had a preference, a disability pref- 
erence. 
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Mr. Campsety. A veteran can reopen—— 

Mr. Price. Noncompetitive. 

Mr. Campsetu. A civil service examination any time. 

Mr. Price. A disabled veteran ? 

Mr. Campsett. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Yes. What about the ordinary one? 

Mr. Becker. Will you yield? 

Mr. Conetan. Be glad to yield. 

Mr. Becker. I just wanted to get the one question. 

You say that is the same type of examination he would take as a 
civilian would take for the same job? You sort of hesitate on the 
examination, noncompetitive, he would take? 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Wouldn’t that be the same type of examination that 
the civilian would take? 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. And then I don’t see the difference. 

Mr. Price. A disabled veteran. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, a disabled veteran, I know that. 

Mr. Conetan. Has preference. 

Mr. Price. Has preference. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Price. He can request a noncompetitive examination, but it 
has to be a disabled veteran. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Campbell, I don’t want to pursue this at this 
time, but I think it would be helpful to the committee if you might 
develop this point a little more, to really make some of the shades of 
difference. Because I know from my own municipal experience in 
civil service examinations that there are preferences and there are 
valid preferences, and so on. 

Mr. Campsett. Again, we can give you specific cases. 

Mr. Couexan. I think it would be helpful to me if you would do 
that, sir. 

Mr. Campsetu. All right. 

Mr. Price. What is it, for the record? Let’s clear up that point. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Chairman, on an examination of that kind, in a 
certain grade they have more noncompetitive examinations than they 
do in the lower grades. And the expcrience of that man counts on 
his 57 that he is sending to Civil Service. And it is judged from the 
basic information as given on the 57. 

But we can cite instances where men have been brought in and 
given the key position within a certain area, and then when it comes 
time to discharge that man, men with 20 years toward retirement, 
who are sent over to Boeing for discharge, in the meantime the boss 
himself has written up the job as a civilian position with one intent 
only, and that was to aae this man back as a civilian and place him 
in the key job, which automatically cuts off the promotion ladder of 
anybody in that installation that has been there for years and years. 
The promotion ladder is absolutely sliced off there. Which is 


detrimental to a man of 25 or 30 years. When they begin to figure 
out his pension, after the highest 5 years’ salary, he has no chance: 


of getting up to it, on a decent pension he can live on. 
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That is the way that most of it is done. There isn’t anything we 
can do about that, Mr. Chairman, in regards to making any grievance 
or anything, because we don’t fight with civilians on injustices. You 
see, they don’t try to make them. But when he comes back as a 
civilian, he is in the same category as we are. He is a civilian. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 

Mr. Campbell, on page 6, you refer to 26—you are discussing in 
the second to the last paragraph the question of commissary stores, 
the commissary store situation. You say, “An important factor,” 
and so on, “was the establishment of 26 such stores overseas.” 

I wonder if you could develop that point. I didn’t quite follow it. 
You say that military men are occupying these tasks and duties. 

Now, does this mean you feel they should be held or were held by 
civilian employees, or just what does it mean; I am not clear on it. 

Mr. Campse.i. Well, it is my understanding of this comment here 
that these men, as very often happens—they are put in for training, 
on the ground that they were establishing more of these stores over- 
seas and they were put in for training, for that purpose. 

Mr. Conetan. Well, is it your feeling that our overseas stores 
should be staffed by civilians; that is, our overseas commissaries ? 

Mr. Campsety. Not necessarily. But very often military personnel 
are placed in civilian jobs ostentibly for training when the training 
goes on and on and on, beyond any reasonable length of time. 

Mr. Conetan. I see. Did you have a comment you wanted to make ? 

Mr. McCarr. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the experiences at 
Patauxent and Norfolk Naval Shipyard commissaries, the Navy in- 
dicated that it was necessary to open 26 commissaries overseas. There 
was a limit on the funds available and the manpower available. 

So the Navy said, “In order to man these 26 commissaries overseas 
we are going to reduce stateside.” These were at least two of the re- 
sults. They reduced civilian employment stateside and military 
people were assigned to those civilians’ jobs. 

Mr. Conetan. In other words, this was a direct result of the budget. 
They had to manipulate in order to schedule priorities as they saw it; 
is that your view ? 

Mr. McCarr. They maintained it was a lack of sufficient funds to do 
both jobs and sufficient personnel to do both jobs. 

Mr. Couean. So they had to eliminate one? 

Mr. McCart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. O’Konski, do you have any questions? 

Mr. O’Konskt. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Campbell, I certainly would be inclined to agree 
kith your point that enlisted men should probably not be doing civil- 
lan-type jobs. But at the top of page four I seem to gather the im- 
pression that you believe that officers of the rank of lieutenant colonel 
and above should not be doing management-type positions. 

I recall to mind a piece of legislation that we had before our com- 
mittee just a few months ago in which we were faced with a very 
difficult problem in the Navy hump, where we had a surplus of officers, 
and it was necessary for us to prescribe legislation for the early dis- 
charge from the service of many veterans—oflicers, some of them were 
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in the World Wars and many of them with World War II and Korean 
war service, who were combat seasoned officers that we need, and we 
wanted to keep, and will need in the event of a future emergency. 

But nevertheless, this Congress was forced to let those men out of 
the service. I just wonder, in the interest of the national defense, 
to retain these combat-seasoned officers, if perhaps the reverse of your 
argument might be true, insofar as it applies to officer personnel only. 
Because I agree with you on enlisted men. It seems to me as to some 
of these men that we are forcing to retire at an early date, whom 
we would like to keep, that it might be quite convenient to be able 
to put them into a management-type position and retain their services 
in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Gubser, the same thing has happened in the 
ranks of the civilians. Because of these budget and other problems, 
some valuable civilians have been lost, that we have felt should have 
retained, but we couldn’t find any way to do it. 

Mr. Gursrer. Well—yes. Of course, I don’t think it is hardly a 
just comparison to compare civilian employment with a career mili- 
tary officer, who has a unique requirement for the military. The 
civilian requirement can be transferred to another field much more 
easily. And with all due deference to civilian lines of endeavor, 
which is most important, I don’t think anything is quite as vital 
as the national defense, and I don’t think anything is quite so im- 
portant as retaining these people. 

I know every member of this committee, right here: it just broke 
their hearts to have to vote that bill that will turn thousands of World 
War IT and Korean officers, who have had 20 to 28 years of service, 
out into civilian life. We need those people. 

This just might be a place to keep 1,400 of them. 

Mr. Camprneti. Mr. Gubser, I wouldn’t want this to appear to be 
a contest of any kind 

Mr. Gupser. I know. 

Mr. Campsetr (continuing). Between military and civilian, because 
we recognize the value of these men, regardless of whether they are 
civilian or military. 

Mr. Gupsser. Mr. Campbell, please don’t 

Mr. Camppeti. What we are trying to do is meet a problem here. 

Mr. Gupser. Please don’t get the impression that I am being critical 
of your presentation. I think it is very good. It is just one, this 
small part of it that I possibly disagree. That is all. It is an excel- 
lent presentation. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. While it is true. that I might recognize your state- 
ment, Mr. Campbell—your statement isn’t intended to be a competi- 
tion between civilian and military, but it actually is. But the com- 
parisons you draw all the way through it make it competitive between 
the civilian and military. 

For example. at the end of World War IT you had many men 
who became officers and joined reserve organizations. They were 
called back in Korea. Then they remained in, were asked to remain 
for 6 or 7 years, and they determined at that time, at that particular 
age, that their career was ended. We had it up last year and this 
year, too. After 14 or 16 years they were let out. It is not fair. 
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I am hoping something could be done about these people. We need 
them, as Mr. Gubser just ssaid. It isn’te: isy to get career military peo- 
ple. And every single one of them generally make a great sacrifice in 
order to give up their life to a career in the military that we so need. 

But your statement, as I read it through and followed it very care- 
fully—and I read it over again in places—does put the situation on a 
competitive basis between the civilian and military. I was hoping we 
might get at this problem without getting into that field of a 
comparison. 

Such as the salaries you have in here, of $10,000, and you have a 
military man of $30,000. It has put it on a very competitive basis. 
I hoped we wouldn’t get into that picture. 

Mr. Pricer. Well, thank you-— 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsxk1. Mr. Campbell, have you at any time attempted to 
determine what the total replacement of civilians, civilian employees 
by military may be, shall I say in enlisted categories and officers cate- 
gories? Do you have any figures on this? 

Mr. Campset. The total 

Mr. Kowatskt. In the military service. 

Mr. Campse.u. The overall? The grand total? No. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I mean, I have followed with real interest the vari- 
ous areas that you described here, where civilians were replaced by 
military. Have you any overall figures, total figures? 

Mr. Campsett. No, we don’t have any total figures. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. Did you try to get any? 

Mr. Camppetu. We didn’t. I think we could develop something 
along that line. We would have to have assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, sir, in doing it. 

Mr. McCarr. Our people are at the local level, you see, and they can 
only give us information on their own experience. Our figures at best 
wouldn’t be accurate, because we would have no way of knowing what 
developments occur in each one of the installations. 

Mr. Kowatskt. This is the kind of a report we may want to ask. 

Mr. Price. I think we can get those figures as we go into the hear- 
ing from the representatives of the various services and defense 
establishments. 

Mr. McCart. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion to you, sir? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. There was certain information that was asked and is 
going to be provided for the record. I wonder if they could give us 
copies so we can get them, rather than having to go back and read this 
whole record, in order to go over this particular material ? 

Mr. Campse. Yes. 

Mr. Price. If they were furnished into the staff, the staff could fur- 
nish each member with a copy of the information. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. We appreciate having 
your statement. 

Mr. Campretn. Thank you for having the opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, to appear before you. 
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Mr. Price. The next witness will be Mr. Francis E. Royer, presi- 
dent Royer & Roger, Inc. 

Mr. Royer, would you tell the committee something about your or- 
ganization ¢ 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. Price. You may proceed, Mr. Royer. 

Mr. Royer. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to accept this invita- 
tion to appear before this committee. 

I am a businessman interested in business which I believe is of great 
interest to the economy of our country, 

My principal interest is to explain to the committee in any detail 
desired the part that technical service contractors, such as my com- 
pany, Royer & Roger, Inc., have in performing Government require- 
ments through contracting. 

Mr. Price. Where is your company located, Mr. Royer? 

Mr. Royer. Its headquarters are in New York City. 

Before World War II we were asked to contract for certain tech- 
nical service requirements of the Air Force and since that time I have 
been closely associated with the Government and large industry in 
supplying some of their needs. 

Examples of these services are engineering project management, 
technical writing, engineering, drafting, commercial art, cataloging, 
technical writing, tabulating machine operation, mechanics, and in 
general special skills that are required to do specific jobs. 

Since this area of work activity can be and often is performed di- 
rectly by the military and civil service, it becomes a matter of decision 
as to which method is most advantageous to the Government and the 
country as a whole. 

My opinon is that a balance must be achieved that is in keeping 
with the economy and the principles which were and still are the roots 
of this country’s greatness. 

Our Government’s growth and requirements for facilities and serv- 
ices has been so great that there is real danger that we may become 
2 country of all chiefs and no Indians. I am completely in agreement 
with the increasing strength and scope of our Government. We must 
have the most powerful establishment possible to maintain our posi- 
tion in the world as it is today. But in the effort to continue a strong 
Government, we must not forget that we first became strong by the 
development of free enterprise. 

The Government’s contracting policy is basically an excellent one. 
The real problem is becoming—what to contract for—and what to do 
within the Government’s own organization. As the Government’s re- 
quirements have grown, thousands upon thousands of additional per- 
sonnel are needed. American industry can supply those needed 
workers in the traditional American way. 

In the division between direct Government employment and free 
enterprise employment, great opportunities are available to Ameri- 
cans in whichever area they choose. But care must be taken that be- 
‘ause of its greater strength and size, Government does not take over 
production that should go to industry. I believe that Government 
should determine its needs, then limit its own role to that of super- 
visor, to the greatest degree possible. 
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In addition to preserving the American principle of free enterprise, 
there are many other factors to be considered in determining which 
things should be done within the Government and which should be 
contracted out to industry. For the sake of brevity, I will limit my- 
self toa few benefits offered by contracting out. 

Contracts stimulate and create revenue-producing business—taxes. 

Work performed under contract is easily evaluated as to cost and 
quality because it is segregated from other activities of the requiring 
agency. 

In short, there are no fringe costs that are difficult to evaluate. 

Industry performing a specific task has more flexibility and free- 
dom to adjust to definite requirements than Government, which of ne- 
cessity must have more impersonal controls. 

Industry delivers more productive hours per man-year than direct 
Government employment due to greater benefits enjoyed by Govern- 
ment employees, both military and civil service, that economically can- 
not be given by industry. 

Dollar for dollar, it costs less to hire and utilize an industrial em- 
ployee than a direct Government employee. 

The necessity to operate profitably in a competitive atmosphere, con- 
stantly spurs free enterprise on to every possible improvement and 
economy. The Government benefits by using these constantly improv- 
ing facilities. In short, industry may develop a technique through its 
own study and research and be called in to perform that for the Gov- 
ernment on a short-term basis, and the Government obviously may con- 
tinue to enjoy those benefits. 

Technical Service contracts, especially, give the Government the 
use of skilled specialists on an “as needed” basis. 

Since it is natural for most progressive and ambitious men to “em- 
pire build,” I believe that Congress, military and civil personnel must 
constantly be on the alert to hold this tendency in check and at the 
same time, preserve and encourage the tendency of those involved to 
improve themselves. 

In summation, I believe that more use should be made of available 
free enterprise services by the Government in meeting its increased 
activities. These services used as a supplementary force to Civil 
Service can supply a healthy means of meeting all requirements with- 
out removing a disproportionate number of jobs from free enterprise 
which is still the backbone of our Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Royer. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. StatrnsHeEK. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Just one question. 

For the record, could you expand a little on the question asked by 
the chairman as to what your affiliation is—the company you repre- 
sent and the type of activity that you have performed for the Govern- 
ment in the past, and after that, I have one question. 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir. 

We are what is called a technical service organization, and our 
work is divided approximately one-third in direct contracts to the 
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Government—or two-thirds to the Government and one-third to large 
industry. 

We do such things as research and development and write technical 
manuals. 

For the Government, we have done a great deal in the Federal 
cataloging program and the standardization program which is now 
going on. 

We have in instances managed and operated depots for the Air 
Force, such as oil storage facilities in several instances. 

IBM—electric accounting machine tabulating operations are ex- 
tremely feasible to contract operation. We have done that in a num- 
ber of instances. 

We develop through the disassembly of technical equipment allow- 
ance requirements, maintenance requirements, and training manuals 
for personnel. 

I believe—— 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I take it, then, you disagree—your statement that you 
just made—— 

Mr. Royer. Yes. 

Mr. Brecker. You disagree entirely with the second paragraph of 
the previous witness’ statement ? 

I will just read it to refresh your memory. 

There is another related aspect of the utilization of civilian personnel in 
which the American Federation of Government Employees is deeply interested. 
It is the practice of transferring to private contractors many services, and 
maintenance and repair operations which have in the past been performed 
by civilian employees in the military agencies. 

We question the wisdom of the change. 

Do I take your statement to disagree with this? 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, in that connection 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Becker could have read one further sentence in 
which the previous witness said, 





We believe that sound and unbiased analysis will show that in many in- 
stances cost is increased. 

I know Mr. Royer said that cost is lessened, without taking any stand 
on it. I think it is something that we might well explore further, as 
to the cost comparison. 

Mr. Pricer. You want to comment first on Mr. Stratton’s statement 
about the relative cost of operation ? 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir. I have been very much concerned with it. As 
a matter of fact, I believe before any contract is let out, the military 
generally determines what the cost will be. , 

To be specific, there was an instance in the Army Engineers in St. 
Louis where they estimated that to do a particular project, a tabulat- 
ing project by a combination of civil service and military, would 
cost approximately $1 million a year—900-and-some-odd thousand 





dollars. Without knowing the Government’s estimate, the Depart- 
ment of Defense decided that they would contract that out. They 
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let. it out to contractors—a bid to contractors. They received eight 
bids. The highest industrial bid that they received was $800,000. 
We received the winning award, of $400,000. And we performed 
the job very satisfactorily and made a suitable profit on a price of 
$400,000, in comparison to approximately $1 million. 

Mr. Price. Could you give us more details on that particular 
project? That would give us something to base our 

Mr. Royer. As to what it was, sir? 

Mr. Price. On this particular project that you are talking about. 
Could you give us the background material on that and furnish it 
to the committee? 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir; I could. 

(The information is filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Mr. Price, along that same line—— 

Mr. Becker. That is a good point. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK (continuing). I believe Mr. Stratton asked this 
question. If you could give us some amplifying information on 
this statement, that you included in here: 


Dollar for dollar, it costs less to hire and utilize an industrial employee 
than a direct Government employee. 





If you could provide us with some basis for that statement, in as 
much detail as possible, I believe the committee would appreciate it. 

Mr. Royer. You mean at a later date ¢ 

Mr. Siatinsuek. As soon as it is available to you; yes, sir. 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir. I could develop that; yes, sir. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. May I ask a question I have been curious about for 
a long time ? 

I talked with several private contractors who have been manufac- 
turing defense items. Without exception, they tell me that the pro- 
duction drawings which they received that have been formulated by 
the Defense Department—I assume by civilian employees—are al- 
ways so completely inaccurate that it is impossible to produce the 
hardware that the drawing has been made for. And I emphasize 
these are drawings which were put out for the purposes of securing 
bids. They are with the bid invitation. In fact, I could think of 
one particular weapon that happens to be manufactured in my dis- 
trict. The individual item sells for about $110, and there were 86 
engineering changes which had to be made on the production draw- 
ings which were submitted for the purpose of inviting bids. 

Now, I would imagine that happens in private industry, too, but 
since you deal with ‘both the Government and private concerns, I 
would like to know whether or not that happens with more regu- 
larity in the Defense Department than it does in private industry. 
Or perhaps that isa loaded question. I don’t know. 

Mr. Royer. No, sir; it is a simple and obvious question, I believe. 

It happens in both instances. It is much more easily solved in 
private industry because you do not have the procurement regulations 
that sometimes make it difficult with the military. 
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In short, that problem comes about through the developing price 
estimates on a particular requirement. 

If a manufacturer finds the specifications are not in line with the 
drawings supplied, he will go back and inquire as to why. 

In the Government, when that situation arises, the Government nat- 
urally has to go back to everyone and answer that question for every- 
one on an equal basis. 

In industry, if an industry is getting competitive bids, there may be 
two or three or four people, and they can give them that change on an 
informal basis. 

Mr. Gupser. Is this a correct summary of your opinion? That the 
quality of preproduction engineering is no worse in Government than 
it is in private industry, but it is a little easier to correct in private 
industry? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir; I do mean that. Ihave a great deal of respect 
for the quality of most of the things that the Government does. 

Mr. Gusser. Yes. 

Mr. Royer. I feel that that quality in many cases is achieved by an 
excessive cost, but in most instances the Government quality is high. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions? 

(No response) 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conextan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. CoweLan. Just one small question. I don’t want to labor this. 
But I am genuinely interested in revenue and fiscal policy, Mr. Royer. 

You have made an observation here which is fairly common. We 
hear it pretty generally, about how contacts stimulate and create rev- 
enue-producing businesses. 

Now, this is certainly true. And it is also true that a Government 
operation produces the same thing. But what we are really talking 
about is which produces the best and the healthiest yield, in terms of 
revenues. And if you could find it possible to supply some data on 
that point, I personally would find it helpful. 

Mr. Royer. Well, I was referring specifically to taxes that a cor- 
poration, for instance, pays. 

Mr. Coneian. Well, you have sales taxes with the payroll in a Gov- 
ernment operation. You have, in lieu of taxes, all of these things I 
am sure that are familiar to you. I don’t want to get into a discussion 
on revenue taxation. 

Mr. Royer. Would you like me to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Cone.an. But if you are going to make the point, I think in- 
dustry has a responsibility for proving the point in some specific 
detail in terms of the revenue yield. 

Now, you see there are other collateral benefits that a Government 
operation will bring. It will bring benefits in connection with small 
enterprises that are adjacent to and dependent upon it. 

So this is something I think we ought to pin down, when we are 
talking about taxes. 

Mr. Royer. All right, sir. 
Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Royer. 
Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 


Mr. Wamp ter. I wanted to ask you: 

Did I interpret you properly—did you state that your concern 
has storage plants for the Government, and such? Do you enter 
contracts with the Government in that capacity / 

Mr. Royer. We did, yes, sir. We operated the Norwalk Fuel Pe- 
troleum Storage Depot in Norwalk, Calif., for I believe 2 years. 

Mr. Wamp er. I see. I was wondering about one specific case, that 
wasn’t too far back, where we had a storage plant, where they were 
using materials purchased by the Government in the form of surplus 
and also purchasing new mechanical devices, so that the Government 
could go into that plant and utilize those resources any time they saw 
fit. 

The records that the Government had were so confused at the time 
that they went out and purchased eight new machines, I believe, on 
the open market, at a fabulous amount of money, without even having 
it. I just thought you might have some kind of a relationship with 
it in your storage activity. 

Mr. Royer. I am not familiar with that, no, sir. 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Mr. Gusser. Could I ask one more question ¢ 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gussrr. It is a followup on my previous question. 

Do you think it is possible that in some instances the public interest 
might best be served if some of this preproduction engineering that 
I was speaking of a little while ago were contracted out to private 
industry and less of it were done within the framework of Govern- 
ment, itself? Is it possible for the Defense Department, for example, 
to state its criteria of some particular weapon that it might wish to 
have and then turn that out to a research and development company 
on an R. & D. contract and possibly achieve better results than if 
they tried to do their own engineering ? 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir. And I believe that is being done in most—— 

Mr. Gupser. Not in all cases? 

Mr. Royer. Not in all cases, but it is done in a great many. 

Mr. Gupser. Could it be done in more cases? That is my point. 

Mr. Royer. I believe it is a very good way of doing it, and I would 
say that probably more of it is done that way than directly within the 
Government. 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. I would say 80 percent of it is done that way. 

Mr. Royer. Yes, sir. I think that is a satisfactory way of doing it. 

Mr. Gupser. Do you think we can still follow and go further along 
those lines, from your knowledge? 

Mr. Royer. I believe that in most clean-cut jobs, that is, jobs that 
have a start and finish and can be segregated, that industy can per- 
form them in a most satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Royer. 

Mr. Royer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. Your testimony has been of value to the committee. 

The next witness will be Mr. Paul Askew, assistant to the president, 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 

Mr. Askew. 
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Mr. Askew. Mr. Chairman, if I may—Mr. Girard Treanor is our 
counsel. 

Mr. Price. Would you identify yourself, Mr. Treanor ? 

Mr. Treanor. Yes. Girard F. Treanor—T-r-e-a-n-o-r—Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. Iam counsel. 

Mr. Askew. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, first I 
would like to express our most sincere appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee on this most important subject 
in dealing with the utilization of military manpower. 

There is one segment of this whole broad field upon which we would 
like to offer some testimony and it has to do with the operation of 
SAGE plants throughout the United States. 

First of all, a SAGE installation, as I am sure you gentlemen are 
aware—I might briefly review some of it. SAGE is the powerplants 
which are operated. They develop their own power to energize the 
early warning system. And since their original—in the very begin- 
ning of the first SAGE plant, the operation and maintenance of these 
plants have been contracted out on competitive bid to private enter- 

rise. 

SAGE plants now exist at Syracuse, N.Y., Stewart Air Force Base, 
N.Y.; Topsham Air Force Base, Maine: McGuire Air Force Base, 
Fort Lee, Va.; Truax Air Force Base, Madison, Wis.; Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Minot, N. Dak.; Portland, Oreg.; Spokane, Wash., K. I. 
Sawyer Air Force, Marquette, Mich.; Duluth Air Force Base, Duluth, 
Minn.; Gunter Field, Montgomery, Ala.; McChord Air Force Base, 
Seattle, Wash.; Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
and there are other SAGE plants under construction, at least five of 
which will go into operation between now—the last of the five will go 
into operation in June of 1961. 

They are located at Albuquerque, N. Mex., or will be; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Reno, Nev.; Los Angeles, Calif., and San Francisco, Calif. 

This subject—I have already corresponded with some of the mem- 
bers of your committee with reference to it. 

It was shortly after the first of this year that we learned the Air 
Force had made a decision to put into effect what they contend was 
the original plans, back as much as 5 years ago when the first SAGE 
plant went into operation. 

Their plan was to use enlisted personnel in these plants, but to tem- 
porarily avail themselves of the services of civilian employees em- 
ployed by private enterprise, on a competitive bidding contract, basis. 

From then until now they have been operated that way. But 
shortly after the first of the year we learned that the Air Force had 
put into effect plans to take over the complete operation of the plant 
at Grand View, Mo. 

We began investigating the thing, and we scheduled a meeting with 
the people in the Air Force over at the Pentagon Building. 

And I have prepared a letter, which is the second letter that I have 
sent to members of your committee, and for the purposes of bringing 
out our testimony, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to read a few sentences: 





This will have further reference to our letter to you of recent date over the 
signature of general president Joseph J. Delaney in which he voiced objection 
to action of the Air Force in replacing civilian employees with enlisted per- 
sonnel in the operation and maintaining of SAGE plants. 
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We sincerely appreciate the interest you have shown in this matter. Because 
of its great impact upon cost of operation to the taxpayers, increasing the rolls 
of unemployment when it has already reached dangerous proportions—— 


I may add it may be looking a little better right now, I don’t 
know 


and because of the question it raises as to proper use of enlisted personnel, we 
beg your further indulgence that we may present a more current picture. 

As a result of inquiry to the Department of the Air Force, Maj. Gen. 
W. P. Fisher has replied, copy of which is enclosed, and in part reads “In the 
past it has been our practice to initially maintain and operate utility systems at 
SAGE installations by contract until such time as Government personnel could 
be properly trained to perform this service.” 

In using the term “initially” these functions were to be performed by con- 
tract, it should be borne in mind that these plants have now been in operation 
for many years by contract where civilian employees are used. As yet no en- 
listed personnel are used. 

This would raise the question of whether or not the “study” which General 
Fisher says is being made should not be to determine if the policy on paper 
shouldn’t be changed rather than the actual practice which has been in effect 
for many years. 

It is also worthy of note here that surely there must be some consideration due 
to those civilians who have gone through training, prepared themselves for the 
skillful operation of these plants, become what they thought would be career 
employees, and have become a part of a stable work force in a community of 
which they are now a part. 

It should also be held in mind that many of these SAGE plants are located 
in small cities and towns where good relations between the military and civil- 
jians are both necessary and desirable. Such plans, if carried out, will not be 
conducive to this objective. 

We further submit here that where efforts were made to train enlisted per- 
sonnel for operation of SAGE plants, problems presented themselves such as 
turnover and men who came into the service for one hitch only whereby the 
program of training did not succeed to a point that their skills and interest in 
the job could be matched with those of civilian career employees. 

We are advised that the Air Force did a survey on the number of years expe- 
rience present civilian employees had for the jobs they hold in SAGE plants and 
found them exceedingly high. It would seem that such information would be 
very important in a consideration of this subject. 

We next urge your careful attention to the following with reference to the dif- 
ference in cost between the two systems: 

At Grandview, Mo., the American Hydrotherm Co. by contract with the Air 
Force has operated this plant and will continue to do so through June 30, 1959, 
with 48 employees at a cost to the Government of about $264,000. 

Effective July 1, 1959, the following system will go into effect: 

American Hydrotherm will retain a contract covering 22 employees. Seven 
civil service employees will be used and sixty enlisted personnel have already 
been assigned. A copy of their names, job titles and shift assignments is 
attached. 


Incidentally, that attachment was procured from the base at Grand- 
view, Mo., where it was posted there on the bulletin board. 

A breakdown on the cost : 

Enlisted personnel, 60. A cost per year of $637,740, 

Civil service personnel, 7, at a cost of $54,200. 

Civilian employees, 22, at a cost of $80,000. 

Running the total number of employed to 89, and the total cost 
per year of $771,940. 

That compares with the old system of 48 total employees and a 
total cost of $264,000, 

I might mention at this point, Mr. Chairman, that these figures are 
figures that I have obtained from the companies who are interested 
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in this matter and who are the bidders when these plants are bid, 
and they and their actuaries and people who have studied the thing 
are the ones that have furnished me with these figures. 

Of my own personal knowledge, I could not actually comment on 
that. But I would say this, that. surely it would be the easiest figure 
of all I believe to x2 Mrcen Heo in taking the actual job titles and 
those enlisted personnel who have been assigned—requesting the Air 
Force for the complete and total cost involving all items for those 
enlisted personnel. And the $264,000 figure by a contract with the 
American Hydrotherm, I would think would be very easily established. 


It is recognized that ultimately the contract with American Hydrotherm 
will be completely canceled which would cut the cost by $80,000 but even so the 
difference would still be a staggering figure. 

All of the foregoing figures are approximate and were not compiled by the 
undersigned. They are taken from copies of documents furnished by those 
in authority or parties directly involved by contract with operation of SAGE 
plants. 

The point is raised in General Fisher's letter that a 24-hour-per-day operation 
must be assured and concern is shown that no work stoppage should occur 
where contractors and civilian employees are used in the operation of SAGE sites. 

In addition, this same concern was raised with the undersigned in a meeting 
at the Pentagon on March 12, 1959, with Mr. Vito Mirabile, Deputy Chief, 
Project Branch of the Air Force and Mr. Edward Patrick, labor relations 
adviser. 

In this meeting it was pointed out to the undersigned that should an attack 
occur upon the United States by a foreign power, the defense of this country 
would better be preserved if men in uniform were assigned the duty of operating 
SAGE plants because failure to report for duty could result in courts-martial. 

First we submit that many of the present civilian personnel have in the 
past been in uniform under battle conditions where their records of perform- 
ance to duty were outstanding and that they are even now fully aware and 
conscious of their grave responsibilities to the millions of men, women, and 
children who would lose their lives unnecessarily if they were not fully perform- 
ing their duty every moment of every day when an attack might occur. 

As for the point that these plants should be operated by men in uniform, we 
point out that the Defense Department and particularly the Air Force will 
realize even better than we that methods of warfare and defense have come a 
long way to the age of missiles with unlimited range carrying hydrogen war- 
heads, so that today our defense system must necessarily be of such magnitude 
as to require the use of industry and labor in strategic and vital positions. 

A point to remember is that our missile test centers (such as Cape Canaveral) 
and the manufacture of missiles are now entrusted to private enterprise and their 
employees. 

It, therefore, follows that our ability to meet attack and retaliate in this ad- 
vanced day of modern weapons must jointly depend on all citizens, military, and 
civilians in private industry as well. 

It then seems that the civilian employees in these vital positions should know 
of this responsibility and made fully aware that they are trusted with them. 

In addition, if this theory is considered to have value, then consideration 
should be given to adopting such procedures as would better assure complete 
performance of duty in case of surprise attack such as will be suggested later 
in this letter regarding the operation of SAGE plants by using civilian employees 
employed through contractors. 

In the meeting referred to above with Mr. Mirabile and Mr. Patrick of the 
Air Force, the point was also made that in considering whether enlisted per- 
sonnel or civilian employees would operate SAGE plants, the Air Force had to 
consider the possibility that if operated by civilian employees through a con- 
tractor, it was possible that a labor dispute could have caused a strike at the 
time when attack occurred and the plant may not be in operation. 

In reply to this point, we first submit that in the many years now behind us in 
operating SAGE plants, we cannot find where 1 minute was ever lost by reason 
of strike, work stoppage, slowdown, or any form thereof. 
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For those plants where this organization is the bargaining agent, we have 
said to those contractors whose employees are our members that they may write 
any form of “no strike clause” into the agreement and we will not only sign it 
but will abide fully by its terms. This we have done and we point out that 
embodied in these agreements are the most complete and unusual “no strike 
clauses” found in this country. 


Mr. Gupser. Would you like to elaborate on that at this point, or 
would you rather I wait and ask the question later? I would be glad 
to. 

Mr. Askew. Thank you. 

Mr. Gupser. Okay. 

Mr. Askew (reading) : 

We can see the concern of the Air Force on this point and applaud their watch- 
fulness for every opportunity to assure the complete functioning of our defense 
system at all times. 

But since we also believe that the defense of our Nation is such a gigantic op- 
eration with such a major portion of the productive effort of this country allotted 
to its cause, then we feel that every effort should be made to utilize private in- 
dustry and its employees. 

In keeping with the foregoing, we feel that joint discussion on this subject be- 
tween the Air Force, contractors operating SAGE plants, and ourselves would 
be greatly advantageous. Even now we would suggest that such matters would 
be considered as providing for: 

1. The forfeiture of the right to strike in a SAGE plant at any time or for 
any reason, even including the anniversary date of a labor agreement. 

2. That such provisions as (1) above be provided in the labor agreement and 
require each employee at time of hiring and all those previously hired as well 
to sign a statement with such provisions. 

3. That included in any labor agreement and required of each employee to 
sign a provision of oath to duty which would include ample notice to the em- 
ployer when an individual employee wished to resign. 

4. A program designed to obtain greater awareness by the employee of the 
millions of lives that rest in his hands to be included in a hand booklet to each 
employee as well as oral discussions. 

5. That the agreement contain, where a bargaining agent is involved, a pro- 
vision making the union responsible to immediately furnish, on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis and on request, a qualified employee for any vacancy that may 
exist. 

6. Now the question could naturally be raised “How could true collective 
bargaining take place between a contractor and the bargaining agent of his 
employees when the right to strike at any time and for any reason had been 
forfeited ?” 

To this question we would reply and suggest that certain criteria and methods 
could be established for bargaining, where a bargaining agent was involved, 
on wages and all other items to be embodied in an agreement upon prevailing 
practices in comparable plants of private industry. One well versed on the 
type bargaining that takes place in the operation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority might want to consider some of its features in this regard. 


I might, Mr. Chairman, pause at this point and make reference 
to other systems that have made themselves available to the workers 
of this Nation. I would also have reference to and fully believe that 
labor unions who have as their members employees in SAGE plants— 
certainly, I speak for our organization, that we would be willing to 
formulate such criteria, and the criteria that is used even by the Navy 
Department for establishing the wages of blue-collar workers, such 
as the Wage Board. 

Methods of that kind could and would, I am certain, be considered 
very seriously, and I am certain the employers and the unions that 
are interested in this thing would certainly reach an agreement upon 
it. 
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In the interest of retaining civilian employees through contract between pri- 
vate industry and the Air Force for the operation of SAGE plants, we have made 
the foregoing observations and suggestions. 

We feel that they can and will work if considered. We also feel that mil- 
lions of dollars will be saved our Government and taxpayers each year and 
that the rolls of unemployed will not be increased by the proposed change of 
the Air Force to place enlisted personnel in these plants. 

We have requested of Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher an opportunity to be heard while 
the study to which he refers is being made. 

As yet, however, we have not had a reply from Major General 
Fisher. 

We sincerely appreciate the interest you have already displayed in this matter 
but urge and beg your continued interest in determining the best methods of 
operating SAGE plants commensurate with the well-being of our country and 
its people as a whole. 

We think it is by the present practice of the Air Force in contracting to pri- 
vate enterprise with the exception of Grandview, Mo., where enlisted personnel 
will take over July 1, 1959. 

If I may at this point, Mr. Chairman, also make the observation 
that in the recent bidding that took place for the operation of SAGE 
plants—giving one example, there were five plants in one Air Divi- 
sion, beginning at Topsham Air Force Base, Maine, and coming south 
down to Fort Lee, Va. 

In that bidding the Vitrol Corp. was successful, in bidding those 
five plants. At the same time they were successful in bidding the oper- 
ation of six Bomare missile sites. And also at that same bidding 
they were successful in obtaining or putting in the low bid for the 
operation of what is known as Texas Towers. 

Many of you are no doubt familiar with what they are. The ma- 
chines are used in the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose of oil drilling. 

Now, they will operate these Texas Tower sites 200 miles off the 
Atlantic Coast for the purpose of further bolstering the early warning 
system. 

So in that last bidding there were the five SAGE sites and the six 
Bomarce missile sites, that Vitrol was successful in obtaining. 

I am trying to show the committee that from our viewpoint the 
defense of our Nation is getting into such a field where the skills of 
civilian employees are needed and the trust that we feel should be 
there in the defense of the Nation. 

We feel that it has gotten to the point that we can’t completely take 
the position that everyone who is interested in defense must neces- 
sarily be in uniform, for the reason that if they fail to report for duty 
they would be subject to court-martial. 

We feel that there are many skills required. 

Certainly in these SAGE plants the skills are extremely high. There 
are skills required that are better obtained by having steadily em- 
ployed people working for private enterprise in these plants. 

And in our opinion, as our material will show, we certainly feel 
that there is a gigantic cost figure in this particular operation, which 
is to the best interest of the people of the country, to be handled by 
a contract with private enterprise. 

If we were successful in impressing you with nothing more than to 
dig to the bottom for these figures and to ascertain as to whether or 
not—which we feel would be easily done. And I don’t doubt but 
what the figure of 60 enlisted personnel could even efficiently be re- 
duced after the Air Force takes over operation. 
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But we do submit that—even with more than the $400,000 difference 
in the operation of one SAGE plant, we don’t believe they would ever 
come anywhere near reducing that figure enough, except it would 
leave a gigantic figure still ny considered. 

Then if that is multiplied by the number of plants in the SAGE 
operations—certainly I think you would naturally consider at this 
point that SAGE operations go hand in hand with operations of Bo- 
mare missile sites. 

You are getting into your whole missile program. Then when you 
multiply that even in your SAGE program as it now stands and based 
on the figures we have submitted, it is around $15 million annually. 

I recently had the pleasure and privilege of being a guest of the 
Air Force to tour Cape Canaveral, and I was amazed at the gigantic- 
ness of the operation of that site down there, all of which naturally 
would be closely integrated with the whole SAGE program. And even 
the site itself, plus the 13 land-based tracking stations down over the 
5,000-mile range, which ends at Ascension Island in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, supplemented by ships at sea. And there to find that by and 
large this facility is operated by civilian employees of the Radio 
Corporation of America and Pan American Airways. 

So we can’t see or can’t feel that today we can begin to say that all 
of these things civilians can’t be entrusted with, that private enter- 
prise can’t be entrusted with. It isnot the fact. We are entrusted with 
it today. 

And Mr. Chairman, I submit to you and the members of your com- 
mittee that we have not had the first moment’s work stoppage in a 
SAGE plant. 

I feel confident that the companies who are bidding these SAGE sites 
very recently, I think more particularly recently, because I know we 
did, have become more concerned about the thing, because of learn- 
ing of the Air Force intention to take over the SAGE plants, and that 
they were, as they rightfully should be, concerned about the continuous 
operation of the plants. 

I have discussed the same things with many of these companies that 
I have now pointed out here, and we are finding mutual agreement 
on these points and intend to do something about them. 

I have furnished copies of this presentation here to the companies 
who bid competitively for the operation of these sites. 

So, then, I feel and our organization feels that if you can find merit 
in the argument that civilian employees who have been trained for 
these jobs, that some consideration is due them—and I feel certain 
that you feel that consideration is due the taxpayers. Then if you 
can feel that adequate protection can be given, adequate assurances 
can be given, satisfactory assurances can be given to the Air Force, 
that management and labor are so aware of this situation that they are 
willing—not only willing but determined to find the answer—that we 
can assure our Government that this is a field in which there will 
never be a work stoppage, then certainly we feel that these plants 
should be left to contract with private enterprise. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. Let me compliment you on a wonderful presentation. 
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May I ask this question: You stated on page 4 of your statement: 


We point out that embodied in these agreements are the most complete and 
unusual no-strike clauses found in this country. 

Then you list, at the bottom of the page, five points which you would 
be willing to see inserted into future collective bargaining contracts. 
Are those points in present contracts ¢ 

Mr. Askew. No, those points are not. 

Mr. Gupser. Oh. 

Mr. Askew. Congressman, and I don’t want to mislead you, either. 

Mr. Gusser. I don’t think you gave that impression. 

Mr. Askew. The point is that these five points are something that 
we feel should be in the contract once the contractor and ourselves get 
together on a criteria and a basis for establishing it. 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. 

Mr. Askew. But I can’t overemphasize the seriousness that we at- 
tribute to this thing and the seriousness likewise that the companies 
who are involved in these plants have expressed to us. 

Mr. Conetan. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gusser. May I ask, then, what features in your present no- 
strike clauses are unusual? Can you elaborate upon that? 

Mr. Askew. I have one here before me. 

Mr. Gusser. I would like to hear it, if you don’t mind ? 

Mr. Askew. Now, the first part of this is the grievance procedure, 
and then we come to what we call responsibilities of the parties. These 
two articles are taken together. 

Mr. Gupser. Could you just paraphrase them for me? 

Mr. Askew. Well, the first one is the usual type grievance 
procedure. 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. 

Mr. Askew. I think the thing that spotlights the operation of these 
SAGE plants, which appears in this particular contract, is this para- 
graph here, in which it says: 

The union, its officers, agents and members, agree that for the duration of this 
agreement there will be no strikes, sit-downs, slow-downs, stoppages of work, or 
any acts of similar nature, which would interfere with the maintenance and 
operation, no picketing of any kind or form, however peaceful, and it will not 
otherwise permit, countenance or suffer the existence or continuance of any kind 
of these acts. It is further stated by the parties hereto that because of the 
nature of the operations of the employer and because of the responsibility of the 
employees in the company’s operation and because of the employer’s relationship 
with the U.S. Government, that no provisions herein will be construed or allowed 
to interfere with the employer’s relationships with the U.S. Government, nor con- 
strued to violate the terms of the employer’s agreement or agreements with the 
U.S. Government, under which the operation is conducted. 

As a further pledge in connection with the foregoing agreement on the part of 
the union to refrain from striking or similar activities, it is specifically deemed 
to be the understanding of the union that the continuance of the employer's 
operations and its contractual relationships with the U.S. Government depends 
upon the faithful observance on the part of the union of the foregoing provisions, 
and the union, its officers and members, herewith pledge their full support and 
cooperation to that effect. 

Mr. Gusser. And you are willing to go even further than that with 
these five points? 

Mr. Askew. I actually think, Mr. Congressman, that we should go 
further. I think it is necessary to go further than that. 
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If our Government is going to be privileged to avail itself in this 
particular field—defense, SAGE sites, early warning system, missile 
bases, and that sort of a program—lI think unquestionably it is the 
responsibility of management and unions in this country to find the 
answer, to being able at least in this field to set criteria, that is, yard- 
sticks, by which conditions of employment and wages are governed, 
rather than ever reaching the point that any dispute could arise. 

Mr. Gupser. And under this contract, which I hope you will sub- 
mit for the record, there still has not been a single day’s work stoppage 
from strike, due to strike, in the operation of the SAGE plants? 

Mr. Askew. I would rather say a single minute. 

Mr. Gupser. Well, count me on your side. 

Mr. Askew. I would rather say a single minute. 

Mr. Price. And I observe from your statement that not only would 
the union itself sign this contract, but you would have each individual 
employee sign these agreements / 

Mr. Treanor. That is right. 

Mr. Askew. I think in this program, Mr. Chairman, it would cer- 
tainly behoove the union and the employer immediately upon the 
opening of anew SAGE site, and certainly as rapidly as we can in the 
SAGE sites that exist, to not only require these things, but to go give 
them the reasons. 

I recently—last Saturday I was at Truax field, in Madison Wis. 
The week before I was at the SAGE site at Fort Lee, Va. I have 
talked with these individual employees. I know the responsibility 
that they feel. But I still feel that there is a need for education to 
them. 

I took the materials—these materials, of course, were those which 
are given to all guests of the Air Force at Cape Canaveral. I showed 
them the importance. We had pictures of the missiles that have been 
tested and proven successful at Cape Canaveral. I told them how 
important their jobs were, as SAGE employees, to the missiles. If 
you never get the warning, there is no need to fire the missile. 

There are the things that I feel need not only be developed in the 
hand booklets, oral discussions, and personal contacts with these 
people, but I think there is certainly a responsibility on the part of 
these employers and ourselves. And I think we find mutual agree- 
ment on that point, to really begin getting after this thing. 

I don’t hesitate to say that we had moved a long way in this direc- 
tion. As you can see—and this is an old clause, Congressman, that 
we began putting in these first contracts. But we began to realize, as 
soon as we learned the Air Force was going to put enlisted personnel 
in these plants, that, we had better get busy and at least answer that 
point which they raise and which had merit. 

Although I will admit, we have a 5-year record with not having 
lost 1 minute due to a work stoppage, well, they say, “What machinery 
have you set up to prevent it ?” 

The only machinery we have had before has been in the hearts of 
the men that operated the SAGE plants and the good brains in their 
heads not to stop a SAGE site. 

We appreciate that, of course. We think and we agree with the 
Air Force that improvement. can be made. But we don’t think it 
should be by the excessive cost of putting enlisted personnel in, nor 
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by depriving the people who have now felt for several, many years—5, 
I think, is about the oldest SAGE site. I am not real positive on that 
figure. It may be a few months one way or the other. But they have 
felt that they had jobs. They have moved into communities, made 
their home there, and have become citizens. 

They really feel responsible to the job and to the SAGE site. 

Mr. Gupser. What is the typical job of an operating engineer in 
a SAGE plant? 

Mr. Askew. Well, in a SAGE plant you have the job classifica- 
tions. I will give you some ideas. Some of them carry some rather 
technical names. 

You have what is termed duty engineer, plant operator, plant 
mechanic, switchboard operator, electrical repair man, refrigerator 
operator, refrigerator repairman. 

I happen to have some here with a lot more technical classifications, 
involving intricate equipment, radar equipment and all that stuff. 
They are highly skilled jobs. 

Mr. Price. Have you had any response from the Air Force yet 
to your request that you be heard while they are conducting a study 
to determine their policy ? 

Mr. Askew. No. I wrote the letter to Maj. Gen. W. P. Fischer, 
I would estimate—I don’t have the copy with me. I have it at my 
office. I would estimate that was about 2 weeks ago, Mr. Chairman. 
Of course, I can easily see—I don’t want to make a point of that. 
It is easily understandable that the major general could be out of 
the city or he could be tied up. 

Mr. Price. In other words, your letter is only 2 weeks old? 

Mr. Askew. My letter is only 2 weeks old. I want to make that 
very clear. I naturally expect to hear from him. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conreian. Mr. Askew, just a couple of questions. It is not 
a fact that during the war period you had contracts with the Govern- 
ment in classified areas? Did you not ? 

Mr. Askew. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Coneian. You had labor union contracts ? 

Mr. Askew. Yes. 

Mr. Coneian. And where you were working in a highly security- 
classified area ? 

Mr. Askew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coneran. And did you have any strikes then? 

Mr. Askew. No. We were one of the unions that gave a no-strike 
pledge and we kept it during the war. 

Mr. Conetan. That is a pretty long no-strike clause. Could you 
not have simply said that there shall be no strikes or lockouts for 
the duration of this contract, or else it becomes a nullity, or something 
like that ? 

Mr. Askew. Well, I think—no. I think in this case we wanted to 
get something in the agreement, the employers and ourselves did, 
to spotlight the importance of SAGE installations. 

Mr. Coneran. I understand. 

Mr. Price. I think you also put in there the reason why you entered 
into a no-strike pledge. You would not want to be placed in the 
position of promiscuously giving a no-strike pledge ? 

Mr. Askew. That is right. 
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It is often well, Mr. Chairman, to have an agreement provision hold- 
ing to the particular thing, but it is also well to have something there 
explanatory, because the individual employee who has a copy of the 
contract can more fully appreciate its reason for being there. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Askew, just another point. 

As a matter of fact, it is not true that there are many labor organi- 
zations that sign contracts with no-strike clauses in them? Is that 
not correct, as far as you know? 

Mr. Asxew. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Coneran. Do you have any knowledge about contracts in pub- 
lic employment ¢ 

Mr. Askew. Oh, I think—yes, we do. At least I was vice president 
for many years and legislative representative of my own State federa- 
tion of labor, the Virginia State Federation of Labor, and I had the 
pleasure a number of times of representing the Associated Firefighters 
of municipalities. Those installations have worked and have worked 
well. 

Then I do not think we can find a better example than the operation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, where we do not have strikes. 

Mr. Price. Do you have a no-strike pledge with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority ? 

Mr. Askew. Oh, sure. The machinery, Congressman, is set up. 
There can be no dispute. When you come even to the anniversary date 
of an agreement, where you would ordinarily think that the average 
union agreement—you might get into loggerheads or disagreement 
about wages. It is not possible at Tennessee Valley Authority, be- 
cause the criteria for settling wages is there. It is practically the 
same. I do not think there is one iota of difficulty, hardly, as that 
used by the Navy Department in conducting wage surveys for blue- 
collar workers. 

Mr. Conetan. Now. 

Mr. Askew. There may be, and I am sure there is. There the aline- 
ment of union and management representatives is a little different. I 
do not think the Navy gives us quite as much authority as we get in 
TVA. But there is always a point where you can throw out a piece 
of wage data or bring it in. There isa rule to go by. And when you 
get it all in the spot you average it out and that is your wage rate. 
And that was your agreement before you started negotiations. 

Mr. Price. So you have precedent to go on, to indicate to the Air 
Force that there is no reason to suspect that there will be any viola- 
tion of such a contract ? 

Mr. Askew. That is right. 

Let me say this now: These things that I have put—these things 
that I have in our testimony are things that we have recently con- 
sidered, because we did become alarmed about the Air Force’s position. 
And I say we have not had any difficulty and no work stoppage at all 
for 5 years. 

But we do feel that if the Air Force is concerned—and again I say 
we applaud their watchfulness for these things—then I believe that 
the unions and management are ready to move in that direction, to 
give the Air Force further assurances, so that we might avail ourselves 
of the savings in the cost of operation and in retaining the jobs for 
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civilian employees who now have them and have had them for many 
years. 

I might also say, Mr. Chairman, I know of only one SAGE plant 
in the United States that is represented by any other union other 
than ours. 

Mr. Conetan. Well, Mr. Askew, tell me something, as an old vet- 
eran in this field. How do you bargain after you give away this big 
no-strike clause? How do you represent your members? 

Mr. Askew. Well, in the past we have sat down with these com- 
panies and bargained with them. We would come in and offer wage 
evidence. 

Mr. Conetan. I see. 

Mr. Askew. On the basis of what we had surveyed the area and 
showing as evidence copies of other labor agreements, and we would 
sit there and talk out a wage rate. 

Now both of us have been in the past I think fully aware that if 
we had wanted to bring the rafters down on our heads all we would 
have had to have done was to have disagreed and had a work stoppage. 
But I think we were both aware of our responsibilities to our Govern- 
ment and looked at them entirely differently, in a SAGE plant, cer- 
tainly more importantly than anything we have ever before. 

Now I think the thing the Air Force is saying to us now is “Yes, 
you have done that, but how do we know what day you are really 
going to get mad with each other?” So that is the reason we have 
come forward with this further suggestion. 

And we think—as I have said I have discussed this with some of the 
employers, most of the big companies that are now bidding SAGE 

lants. 
: Mr. Conetan. Well, for my own benefit, Mr. Askew, what you really 
would do, then, as a practical matter, as an advocate for your people: 
You would go into negotiating sessions armed with evidence in the 
labor market. 

Mr. Askew. That is right. 

Mr. Conetan. And the going rates and comparable conditions and 
all other relevant data, which would help to construct a wage rate 
for specification classifications and so on ? 

Mr. Askew. That is right. 

Mr. Coneran. But it would be ultimately a matter of your profes- 
sional skill and your ability to persuade, Is that correct? Is that a 
fair statement ? 

Mr. Askew. That is the way it has been—ability to persuade and 
of course a complete realization on the part of both parties that we 
had an obligation. 

But I am not sure there would be so much ability to persuade in 
what we are suggesting. I think then what we are saying is that we 
will be willing to tie ourselves to the economic level of whatever that 
community is. 

Mr. Conetan. Yes—— 

Mr. Askew. I think that is what we are saying. 

Mr. Coneran. But you will have to prove it to a private employer? 

Mr. Askew. You have to prove it. But I think we would not have 
any trouble in agreeing about what our proof would be. It would 
have to be copies of other labor agreements. 
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Mr. O’Konskr. Are not these contracts mostly on a cost-plus basis ? 

Mr. Askew. As I understand these contracts—you are talking about 
the contract now between the contracting employer and the Air Force. 

As I understand those contracts—and there is probably a great 
deal I do not know about them, but they bid for the operation and 
maintenance and in that figure they have to figure labor. 

I believe they furnish the diesel oils that these big diesel engines 
use which pull the generators and in turn generate the electricity to 
energize the early warning system. As to the facilities of that plant, 
I think they furnish all of that. The repair, maintenance and parts 
and all of that, I believe—I am really not positive about that. 

Then of course they put in their figure of whatever—they put in 
the bid figure actually what their profits are to operate the plan. 
They figure out what percentage they have to have, as I understand it. 

It is purely a competitive proposition. It is not a fixed fee, cost- 
plus or anything like that, as I understand it. Because I know the 
bidding has been rather—real close on that over the country. 

I think if you could get in and examine the way that bidding is 
going and some of the prices—as I have indicated here, that is what 
it is going to cost if the Air Force goes through with its present plans, 
and it is going to be a staggering figure here. 

Mr. Conexan. Mr. Askew 

Mr. Askew. Excuse me. 

Mr. Conetan. No; excuse me. 

Mr. Askew. I might even suggest this. I realize in studying this 
program of the utilization of military manpower that your committee 
has a lot of work to do and the field gets broad. But at least for that 
interest that you may have in this patricular thing, I wish you wonld 
bear in mind that if the present plans go through, these plants are 
rapidly going to be turned over to enlisted personnel, which begins 
at Grandview, Mo., the Ist of July. And I understand that Duluth, 
Minn., and the plant at Minot, N. Dak., is next scheduled. And there 
is no question, no doubt, in the communications that I have had with 
the Air Force and with members of Congress who have corresponded 
with them, it is a very clear plan and program that they propose to 
go right ahead with it. 

So I do not know—if they get all the way overboard in the thing, 
it is pretty hard to turn the horse around and get him back to the 
barn. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StattNsuek. I have a couple of questions to elaborate on. 

Mr. Askew. I would like to elaborate on some of your observations. 

What is the duration of an ordinary labor agreement that you enter 
into? In other words, is it for a period of a year or 4 years or Is it 
an open-end arrangement that never actually has an end? 

Mr. Askew. Mr. Slatinshek, in direct relation to SAGE plants now. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, 

Mr. Askew. I am speaking. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, cl 

Mr. Askew. We are confined actually by the appropriations made 
by Congress. That is where this thing originates. So the contractors 
tell us. We are confined to a 1-year agreement. These contractors 
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who bid these SAGE sites—they bid them for the operation of the 
plant for 1 year. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Well, Mr. Askew, if I can interrupt there, then? 
Is there any machinery set up to take care of the renegotiation for 
anew contract? There might be a period during which your original 
contract expires. Of course there are many considerations that enter 
into a labor contract. You know them much better than I. That 
is other than wages—working conditions and things of that kind. 

Mr. Askew. Yes. 

Mr. SiatInsHEKk. It is not conceivable that your work force might 
object and might not—well, might simply resort to a strike measure 
to negotiate a more favorable contract, the second contract they are 
going into, you see ? 

Mr. Askew. Let me give you an example. At Fort Lee, Va., we 
renewed a contract with the Vinell Corp. Their home base is in New 
York—no, no, no, wait a minute. That is in Washington here, in the 
Cafritz Building, the Vinell Corp. 

We had an agreement, and still have an agreement. It runs out 
and expires, however, on June 30 of this year. And that plant then 
will be taken over and operated by the Radio Corp. of America. But 
Vinell has had the plant for the last 5 years, or since it was originally 
put in operation. I think it is about 5 years. And there have been 
several times in the renewal of that contract that the Air Force did 
not have the appropriations from Congress and consequently would 
not sign the agreement with Vinell and Vinell would not sign with us, 
until the appropriations came down. 

Now we had sat down and bargained for the new contract and had 
bargained for a wage increase, and we have waited as much as 6 and 
8 months to get that wage increase. 

The answer to your question: The local people did holler. But 
we were right on top of the situation, in there to explain to them that 
nothing that we knew of could be done. The money was guaranteed. 
Vinell had committed themselves to it and we knew they would pay 
it when the appropriations came through. So you just got yourselves 
a savings account until then. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Mr. Askew 

Mr. Askew. And they have accepted that. 

Mr. StatinsHek. I simply wanted to make the point that I am sure 
the Air Force will probably make in discussions with you, that there 
does exist at least the theoretic possibility that a work stoppage could 
occur at the expiration of a labor agreement and during the discussion 
on the development of a new one. Now it is theoretically possible; is 
that true? 

Mr. Askew. Yes. 

Mr. StattnsHek. Now I realize on the basis of past experience and 
the good faith of all the individuals involved this probably would not 
occur. But nonetheless I wanted to make that point. It is possible 
that a work stoppage could occur. 

Mr. Askew. I think, as long as you put it like you did : “Theoretical- 
ly.” I think it could. That is what we realize when we say we agree 
with the Air Force. If they want to further tighten up the fences— 
I mean eliminating any holes in our defense system. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Yes. 
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Mr. Askew. Then we are ready and willing to agree with the Air 
Force and the employers involved in the operation of these SAGE 
sites, that we can do something else even better than what we have 
done. 

Mr. Conetan. You said, did you not, that you would definitely ex- 
clude the strike privilege in the renegotiation period ? 

Mr. Askew. Absolutely. That was the very first thing, in item 1. 

Mr. Conenan. Yes. 

Mr. Askew. Yes. “The forfeiture of the right to strike ina SAGE 
plant at any time or for any reason, even including the anniversary 
date of a labor agreement.” 

Mr. SiatrinsueKk. But the anniversary date of a labor agremeent, 
of course, is a one-day affair, and it doesn’t go beyond that day. 

Mr. Askew. Well, 

Mr. StatinsHek. That was my point. 

Mr. Askew. I am awfully glad you made that point, then, because 
I would have to ask you to believe me that what I mean by that state- 
ment is that the normal labor agreement prohibits a strike during the 
term of the agreement. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Askew. But if you give the employer proper notification for 
contract negotiations at the anniversary date of the agreement, then 
if you reach loggerheads, of course, you are free to strike, 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Askew. The thing I am saying here is that we forget the right 
to strike even then. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. I see. I didn’t realize that. 

Mr. Askew. Even then. That there is no dispute at any time, re- 
gardless of when the time is, that there would be any room for a work 
stoppage. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. I think you have answered my question very 
clearly. One short question, Mr, Chairman. 

On your cost figures, you have indicated, of course, that in 1959 
the Air Force will increase the number of people involved in the 
SAGE operation by 41. You don’t make any statement as to whether 
or not this will increase the functions performed by this particular 
SAGE operation at Grandview. 

I presume that perhaps today—let’s assume it is 60 percent opera- 
tional and perhaps in 1959 it will be 100 percent operational. 

Mr. Askew. No. 

Mr. StatinsHEk. Is that a consideration ? 

Mr. Askew. That is not definitely in the picture. It is the same 
plant, the same machinery, and the same everything. 

Mr. Statinsuex. In other words, there will be no increase in the 
functions or the utility performed by this organization ? 

Mr. Askew. No. 

Mr. StatinsHek. It will simply be, in effect, almost a 100 percent 
increase in staff? 

Mr. Askew. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suattnsnek. That is all, Mr. Cahirman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Askew. 

Mr. Askew. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Did you have a question ? 
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Mr. Srrarron. Just one question, on page 2. 

The enlisted personnel, 60, cost per year, $637,000. That would 
mean that each person is costing roughly over $10,000. 

Is this a precise estimate of the salaries of each of these individuals 
given to us in the mimeographed sheet—master sergeants, staff ser- 
geants, et cetera, or is this an estimate ? 

Mr. Askew. That is an estimate, Congressman. And as I said in 
the beginning of my testimony, I have taken these figures from com- 
panies who have done the work themselves and furnished me with 
these figures for the purposes of appearing before this committee. 

My suggestion, however, was—and I think it would be well worth 
while—for this committee to really get the facts in the thing, would 
be to take this list of enlisted personnel, which are the actual names 
and classifications and everything, and ask for the complete overall 
cost. I don’t think it would be a fair comparison unless it included 
the total cost. Because the figure of 200-and-some-odd thousand 
dollars in that contract with American Hydrotherm Co. was cer- 
tainly the total overall cost. 

I think, as was once said before the committee today, the two 
figures should be total figures. 

Mr. Price. What is the source of your figures here, on the supple- 
ment to your statement ? 

Mr. Askew. You mean the attachment of the enlisted personnel ’ 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Askew. The source came right off the bulletin in the SAGE 
plant at Grandview. It isnot typed up by us. It is furnished by the 
Air Force. I mean, this was typed by the Air Force. 

(The attachments are as follows:) 





The following quote is a letter over the signature of Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher, 
USAF, which was in reply to more than 100 inquiries made by Members of 
Congress : 

“I refer to your inquiry concerning the operation and maintenance of the 
utility systems at Air Defense Command semiautomatic ground environment 
(SAGE) installations. 

“In the past, it has been our practice to initially maintain and operate utility 
systems at SAGE installations by contract until such time as Government 
personnel could be properly trained to perform this service. 

“The Air Defense Command is currently conducting a study to determine the 
method of operation to be used for the SAGE sites. This study will cover all 
factors involved in these operations, including a comparison of the costs of 
contract operation versus Government operation. 

“Any final decision in this matter which may result in a change in the present 
plans to operate these installations with Government personnel will be made 
only after this study has been completed and the results thoroughly evaluated. 

“Because of the vital importance of the SAGE installations to the defense of 
this country, it is absolutely necessary that the systems remain operative 24 
hours a day. Therefore, the Air Force expects its contractors and the unions 
involved to insure that there is no work stoppage at these installations, and 
that the skills of assigned personnel are maintained at the highest level. 

“T will be pleased to advise you of any final determination upon completion 
of the above study. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“W. P. FISHER, 
“Major General, USAF, Director, Legislative Liaison.” 
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Mr. Srrarron. Of course, these seem to be pretty high figures. If 
these boys average at $10,000, airmen first, second and so on, maybe 
we are missing our profession here. 

Mr. Askew. That certainly, Congressman, wouldn't mean take- 
home pay to him. 

Mr. Treanor. That is take-home pay 
Mr. Price. This would be another place where we have some defi- 
nite information to tie to, where we might be able to find out what the 

actual cost is per enlisted man used. 

Mr. Askew. That includes training time and all, Congressman. I 
am sure of that much. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I would suggest the staff get this information. 

Mr. SuATINsHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Askew. 

Mr. Askew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. The next witness will be Mr. Robert E. Kiley, presi- 
dent, U.S. National Students Association. 

Mr. Kiley. 

Mr. Kirey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Would you identify your organization for us? 

Mr. Kitry. Yes. That isin the first part of the testimony. 

The U.S. National Student Association is happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to express its views concerning revision of the selective service 
system. The National Student Congress of the association has con- 
sistently viewed selective service policy as a matter widely affecting 
the national security and the life of each individual student. The 
association has consistently supported a selective service policy ade- 
quate to maintain the defense of the United States, but at the same 
time has supported provisions designed to maximize individual choice 
of program and to minimize inadequacies and hardships. 

USNSA is a confederation of the student bodies of over 380 colleges 
and universities. They comprise a total enrollment exceeding 1,300,000 
students in 45 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of 
Hawaii, which will soon be a State as well. We represent a majority 
of the undergraduates registered at 4-vear institutions. Association 
policy is determined by delegates of the member campuses meeting 
at the annual National Student Congress and, in the interim period, 
by the elected regional representatives of the member schools meet- 
ing as the national executive committee of the association. Policy is 
administered by the officers elected by delegates at the National Stu- 
dent Congress. 

The 400 delegates to the 10th National Student Congress at the 
University of Michigan in August 1957 declared: 

Insofar as manpower for military purpose is drawn from his age group and 
service in the Armed Forces interrupts his education, the student is vitally 
eoncerned with military manpower policies. * * * USNSA recognizes that the 
national security of the United States should be of great concern to every citi- 
zen, and that each citizen has an obligation to serve in the defense of his country 
in the most effective manner he can. 

The national executive committee of the association, following a 
study made by the 11th National Student Congress and the educa- 
tional affairs committee of the national executive committee, unani- 
mously declared : 
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USNSA feels that the cessation of the Korean emergency, the reduced man- 
power needs of the Armed Forces, and the growing number of people eligible 
for the draft combine to render the present selective service system grossly 
inequitable. 

USNSA recognizes that the national security of the United States should be 
of great concern to every citizen, and that each citizen has an obligation to 
serve in the defense of his country in the most effective manner he can. A 
program of military training must be subject to regular review for possible 
revision or termination. Compulsory military training must be viewed as a 
temporary measure and undesirable as a permanent institution within our 
country. 

A manpower policy consistent with our democratic tradition, the requirement 
of the national defense, and the variety of needs related to the development of 
our society must contain the following principles : 

1. Universality of obligation for all male citizens to the defense needs of their 
country ; recognizing, however, that this can include service in alternate critical 
areas as well as in the Armed Forces ; 

2. Certainty of service at a definite time, preferably immediately upon com- 
pletion of formal education ; 

8. Inclusion of the draft in an overall military policy which includes a 
permanent volunteer Military Establishment and a trained Ready Reserve 
secured through the selective service ; 

4. Recognition that service in areas such as teaching, the Foreign Service, 
research and scientific development, technical assistance programs can be as 
vital to the national defense as service to the Armed Forces. 


DECLARATION 


USNSA favors amendment of the Selective Service Act to encompass these 
ayo In particular, it recommends : 

Universal service upon completion of formal education; 

2 A military program embodying 6 months’ active service, 3 years in the 
Active Reserve including 1 to 2 weeks’ annual summer camp during this period, 
and 214 years in the Inactive Reserve ; 

3. Development of alternate service programs in a wide variety of critical 
areas, acceptance of each service embodying both an obligation to continue 
in it for a 2- 3-year period and a permanent exemption (except in case of 
war) from conscription into the Armed Forces. 

As we have stated, USNSA fully recognizes the important role 
of the Selective Service System and the “need for continued com- 
pulsory induction. It is per fectly true that compulsory induction 
provides one of the major incentives for enlistment and for par- 
ticipation in many of the special programs offered for fulfillment 
of military obligation. 

It is also true that induction, even if on a virtually standby basis, 
is necessary because of the possibility of a sudden need for increased 
Armed Forces. However, USNSA does not believe the need for con- 
tinued power to induct through the Selective Service System should 
be construed as a need for perpetuation of the present system. 

We would submit that the present Selective Service System and 
the present Universal Military Training and Service Act are not 
universal and, therefore, neither equitable nor fully effective. At 
present only one-fourth of the men turning 18 years of age in any 
one year can expect to serve in the Armed Forces. Even between 
1958 and 1957, according to General Hershey, 4.3 million men 
registered while only 2.3 million were drafted or enlisted. 

We realize that many of those not serving are either declared physi- 
cally unfit, deferred because of occupation, or deferred because of 
fatherhood. However, we feel that physical and mental standards 
for deferment have been raised because of the surplus manpower, 
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the relative ease with which occupational deferment can be secured, 
and the total exemption for fathers are related to the impossibility of 
using each individual in the Armed Forces, rather than to any more 
fundamental principle. 

In addition to the inequities which we feel result from the use of 
only one-fourth of the youth now reaching the age of 18, we also feel 
that such a policy is inefficient. Defense needs are greater than spe- 
cifically military needs. It seems to us that a Universal Service Act is 
both equitable and desirable; it seems to us further that the way to 
attain such an act is by broadening the present act to provide alterna- 
tive services necessary to the national defense, but which do not neces- 
sarily involve service in the Armed Forces. 

Actually, the establishment of alternative service programs, whether 
in diplomatic service, in overseas technical assistance programs, in 
teaching and research, in nursing and the medical professions, or in 
certain industrial positions, would not be as great a change in the 
act as it might seem. Many of these positions are already covered by 
vocational deferment. However, it seems to us that the certification 
of jobs in such fields as alternative means of fulfilling defense obli- 
gation would be superior to the present deferment system. 

In the first place, it would provide certainty that once a man has 
entered a field which was classified as an alternative service post and 
completed a specified period of service at that post, he would know 
that he had permanently fulfilled his defense obligation, just as a 
person who has served in the Armed Forces and the Reserve knows 
that his obligation has been fulfilled, except in the case of outbreak 
of a major war. 

Second, the alternative service plan will provide greater incentive 
for those considering entering fields vital to the national defense, es- 
pecially in the case of fields which are financially less rewarding or 
occupationally or locationally less desirable than others. 

Finally and most important, such insistence on alternative service 
would tend to guarantee that each individual served in a way which 
would be most valuable to the national defense. It does not further 
the national interest to have a highly educated young man competent 
to serve in the Foreign Service drafted for a period of 2 years before 
entering the Foreign Service, which he might have done 2 years 
earlier. 

In addition, classification of nonmilitary defense jobs as alternative 
service would remove the implied stigma attached to persons who, for 
any reason other than obvious physical defects, do not serve in the 
Armed Forces. While it is true that a deferment is in no way legally 
reprehensible, there is a connotation of evasion of service in many 
people’s minds when they think of a deferred executive, technician. 
or worker, on the one hand and a draftee on the other. This invidious 
and very unfair comparison would, we feel, be greatly lessened were 
the concept of national defense service broadened to include such areas 
as those we have mentioned. 

In terms of military service proper, recent testimony by experts, 
both within and without the Armed Forces, suggests that there are 
needs calling for two types of men. The first is the highly trained 
specialist: this need can be filled only by the career soldier. A 2- 
year draftee will not become a highly trained specialist. We feel 
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that greater emphasis should be placed upon securing above-average 
individuals as professional soldiers who will make a career of service 
in the Armed Forces. 

The second need is for trained reserve forces which could be used 
in an emergency such as that in Korea. This need in the past has 
largely been viewed as one which can be filled by the draftee, both 
while serving in the Armed Forces and while in the reserves, In light 
of the length of time occupied by basic training and the lack of any 
appreci: able milit: ry education in the remainder of the draftee’s serv- 
ice, it seems logical to assume that this purpose could be served as 
well by a 6- month draft program and lengthened reserve service as 
by the present 2-year draft program. 

The next two paragraphs are merely quotes from student news- 
papers, which I might omit for the sake of moving on. 

The Association’s Congress delegates and National Executive Committee mem- 
bers are far from alone in feeling that the present Universal Military Training 
and Service Act does not affect students equally or equitably. A recent editorial 
in the Concordian of Concordia College in Moorhead, Minn., stated ‘demoralizing 
has been the manifest breakdown of the Selective Service System in maintain- 
ing any semblance of universality; that is, a fairness as to who is drafted and 
who is not.” 

The result of this was cited by the University of Washington daily which 
said, “under these conditions, college counselors across the Nation are forced 
to advise or at least infer that students go to graduate school even though they 
are not ready, take a college major after consulting the draft exempt list, or 
become a father earlier than planned.” Other newspapers such as the Capaha 
Arrow of Southeast Missouri State Teachers College have chosen to reprint por- 
tions of the article “Draft Dodger or Patriot” by Associate Dean John C. Esty 
of Amherst College. Whether original, influenced by Dean Esty’s writing, or 
quoting from him, the editorials agree in general that selective service legisla- 
tion is necessary but that the present system is not equitable. 

A poll of USNSA member campuses designed to measure student 
government opinion of the resolution passed by the delegates at the 
1958 national executive committee meeting is in progress, and will be 
completed this summer. Somewhat meager returns are available as 
yet. However, the returns are impressive in that 80 percent of the 

campuses replying favor an alternative service system as outlined in 
the resolution. The remaining 20 percent favor continuation of the 
present Universal Military Training and Service Act with changes 
including liberalized occupational deferments and renewal of Federal 
education benefits to those who have served in the Armed Forces. No 

campus has indicated support for abolition of the Selective Service 
Act, and indeed, almost no student council member from the campuses 
replying have favored ending the draft. 

In summation, USNSA would like to note: 

1. Its recognition of the necessity for an effective military man- 
power policy but also for the need of considering defense manpower 
ae ys as a whole and not merely those of the Armed Forces. 

. The importance of providing true universality, certainty of serv- 
ice at a definite time, and minimum interference with an individual’s 
career; 

3. The desirability of recognizing that areas such as teaching, for- 
eign service, research, and scientific development, and technical as- 
sistance programs are as important in the national defense as service 
in the Armed Forces, and should therefore be classified as alternative 
means of fulfilling the universal defense obligation. 
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Therefore, the U.S. National Student Association feels that the 
present universal service program is undesirable and inadequate. Es 
cisely because it is not universal. We urge that substantial modifica- 
tions be made through the institution of alternative service programs. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Kiley. 

It isa good statement. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Price. I think, Mr. Kiley, the fact that the members are not 
going to ask any questions is not due to a lack of interest in the pro 
gram. ; 

However, we have just had a quorum call. We have another witness. 
I think we will try to dispose of him so when we do go over to answer 
the roll, it will not be necessary to return to the committee. 

Mr. Kirey. It is perfectly understandable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. The summation of your statement is pretty much in line 
with the general trend of testimony from many important sources. 
I think you prepared a good paper there. 

Mr. Kirry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. William A. Douglass, president of 
Careers Inc. 

Mr. Dovetass. I would just as soon, Mr. Chairman—I am not ex- 
perienced in this, but if you would prefer, I would just as soon, if 
you people want to get going 

Mr. Price. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Dovetass. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Price. We will include your prepared statement in the record. 

If you care to make any comment in regard to it 

Mr. Dovctass. No, I would just as soon—I would have preferred to 
have read it, obviously. We have put some work in it and we think 
it is quite important. It is something that I would like to take up 
with you as individuals, perhaps, if you think it is worth discussing. 

It will take me 5 minutes to read it, if you would like to, or I could 
hit the high points of it. 

Mr. Price. I think we can go until we hear the bell and then we 
will have to move. 

Mr. Dovetass. All right, you call a halt where you wish. 

Mr. Price. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Doverass. My name is William A. Douglass. I am associated 
with Careers Inc., a vocational publishing firm with headquarters in 
New York City. 

I want to begin my remarks today with thanks to you for letting 
me come before you. For several years I have followed the work of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion. It is a welcome sight for those of us who spend our lives in this 
field to see the ever growing concern of Congress. 

We, very honestly, as young people I would imagine are more in- 
terested to see Congress’ concern growing in this manpower field. 

With your permission I would like to give you a quick, rundown 
on my background. Ten years ago my college classmates and I needed 
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employment ourselves. Korean war shortages brought every day a 
host of companies to our campus. The muthiglicity of opportunity 
was itself confusing. 

This may at first seem paradoxical to some of you who had to look 
for jobs in harder times, but job offers and beautiful women have one 
similarity. It is easier to choose from a choice of one than of many. 

Our answer to this situation was to publish page-long comparative 
profiles of 3 i company coming to campus before it came there. 
In this way we hoped to eliminate some needless blind alleys and fa- 
cilitate our concentration on those employers with real appeal to us. 

The idea was evidently a good one. It was the beginning of Careers 
Inc., of which I am now the president. More than 1 million copies of 
our annually revised publication have now been distributed without 
cost to successive waves of college seniors. 

imployers pay the entire cost of our work. Observance of their 
needs quickly showed us that the colleges could not keep up with de- 
mand, in particular for key technical personnel. 

Last vear, therefore, we began distributing a new publication specifi- 
cally for experienced engineers and scientists. More than 70 leading 
employers now support this project on annual contracts. 

Under a recent redefinition of the Civil Service Commission’s new 
paid advertising program, Federal laboratories can now join in and 
tell their story on equal footing with private enterprise. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Air Materiel Command of 
the Air Force were early entrants. Their needs are revised and re- 
leased quarterly. 

Through the magnificent cooperation of people at the National 
Science Foundation we have put a code scheme covering 1,000 tech- 
nical proficiencies into the daily service of getting men and jobs 
together. One hundred fifty thousand copies of this new publication 
have already been distributed. 

Needless to say this work puts us in very close daily contact not 
only with the needs of employers but with the needs of men. These 
men are predominately je graduates but I think their reasons for 
seeking new employers will interest you. 

First in their aims is “chance for advancement.” 

Second is “interesting work.” 

Third is “an understanding management.” 

Fourth is “individual recognition.” 

Fifth is “a desire to associate with an organization known to be in 
the forefront of its field.” 

Six is “adequate facilities, resources, and assistance.” 

Seventh is “an opportunity to continue one’s education in conjunc- 
tion with the job.” 

Where do “salary,” “security” and “suitable living conditions” fit 
in? At the end of the list, not because they are last by any means, but 
because any employer who honestly recognizes the first ranked aims 
has convinced both man, and wife, that these last three needs will be 
handled with fairness. 

“Salary,” often presumed to be the overriding issue, is in our expe- 
rience on a par with those other values which add up to “recognition” 
of the individual. 

Now, gentlemen, I am sure that this committee must deal with the 
continuing loss by the armed services of skilled men, many of them 
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trained at the expense of those same services. Here is costly turn- 
over. 

In more generalized assignments, the armed services are more than 
competitive with pay scales for civilian life. It is the gifted person 
who has not been recognized. Nor can this person be bought. Even 
special pay has not stopped the exodus flow. Virtually all engineers 
and scientists in Federal laboratories are already civilians; the tech- 
nicians grade may soon follow suit. Is it impossible for the uni- 
formed services to appeal to good men ? 

I most assuredly must answer “No.” To me, it is a pity that the 
fiction was ever allowed to become fact that engineers in the employ 
of the armed services should not be proud to wear the uniform of 
their employer. 

I flew down here yesterday next to three German officers, all ex- 
perts in rocketry, off to Redstone for 4 months of exchange study with 
army leaders such as Wernher von Braun. These men were in uni- 
form, obviously the pride of their service. 

How can our services build similar rapport and pride of association 
amongst technical men when their leaders are civilian? 

As I noted earlier, the uniformed technician grades are in grave 
danger. Here are the skilled products of service schools, the assist- 
ance of whom is so vital to full utilization of engineering talent. 

In few other enlisted fields is there such a cost of training, I believe, 
and such a cost of turnover. Special pay grades alone have not pro- 
vided the answer. I think a fair give and take between employer and 
employee can turn the tide here and that it is not yet too late to do 
something. ‘This in outline is what I propose for your consideration : 

In Europe I am told the technician has long been recognized as one 
of a professional class. His education is an end in itself. 

In this country too often these days the technical institute is ignored 
in favor of the college. The 2-year specialized course is passed up 
by many who should have gone no further but who have done so, 
thanks perhaps to a G.I. bill and the myth that a college degree is the 
= to some different world of privilege. 

n Europe a typical engineer is surrounded by 6 to 12 technicians; 
the result a fabulous working team. 

In this country the more normal picture in too many companies is 
at best one technician for each engineer. The result is that our al- 
ready scarce graduate engineers must greatly dissipate their expensive 
talents by performing technicians’ work. 

Let the armed services recognize the technician with a competitive 
program for qualified high : graduates through which the serv- 
ices would pay for 2 years education plus board allowance with 
guarantee of assignment at top enlisted grade for 4 years upon gradua- 
tion. And let the re-enlistment incentive be generous for those whom 
the service would like to keep. 

Here is a privilege for the best of technicians sponsored by the 
armed services. It is the knowledge on the part of the public that 
so-and-so got his job in the service as a privilege and not as an obliga- 
tion which will make all our men in uniform be proud of their chosen 
careers. 

I promised to be brief in these remarks, gentlemen, I know you 
have a long way to go and many people to hear before your work 
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will be completed, but I repeat my sense of privilege in being here 
today. 

Mr. Price. You have taken an interesting approach, Mr. Douglass. 
[am sorry that the bells have tolled on us again. 

Mr. Dovuctass. I hope it is something that can be considered further. 
It needs a lot of investigation. Many of us feel that this is a terrible 
problem in this industry. I think it is borne out by the complaints. 
Everybody I know on the military side here in this technician group 
is suffering badly from attrition, as you doubtless know. 

Mr. Price. Any questions ¢ 

Mr. Srrarron. Do you have any supporting data or perhaps some 
cases? ‘This seems to me to be a very interesting suggestion, and it is 
just sketched here. 

In your last paragraph on page 5—undoubtedly a good deal of 
work has gone into it. I wondered maybe if you could give us for 
the record some of the background of your own thinking? 

Mr. Dove.ass. Surely. 

Mr. Srratrron. And just how this might be implemented. 

Mr. Doveuass. I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Price. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Dovuctass. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 





In matters such as this, I think my greatest service can be to provide a con- 
cept. The details which may make that concept possible must necessarily come 
from the Department of Defense or from one of the armed services. Obviously, 
I had in mind the Holloway plan which once again uses competitive examination 
to give only the most qualified youth a good education followed by service to the 
Navy. I think a comparable plan built around our Nation’s best technical in- 
stitutes, competitive in entrance requirements and offering as a reward 2 years 
free education, would be equally successful. 

Mr. Price. I think we are interested more or less in your approach 
on the basis of the technician, the recognition that they should have, 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Dovatass. I think a wonderful example of this, sir—I just will 
throw it out—is that the technician grade, if it is singularized, if it 
is given special status, I think can be sold. 

I think these people, just as engineers sometimes in very large com- 
panies suffer more, not from lack of salary, which has been provided 
quite well, in comparison with industry—industry feels you are com- 
petitive on the salary business in the services, but the status problem 
isa very considerable one. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Douglass. 

The committee will adjourn subject to call of the Chair. 

I think possibly we ought to try to meet again next week, some day 
next week. 

Mr. SuatrnsneKk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. To make some further plans on the manner in which 
we shall proceed. 

Mr. SiatrnsHexK. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, shall I insert at this 
point in the record the statements received from witnesses who had 
been unable to appear before this subcommittee but who desire to 
have their statements made a part of the record? These include the 
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National Federation of Federal Employees and the Aeronautical 
Training Society. 

Mr. Price. Without objection the statements will be included in the 
record. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES, TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER OF THE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, HEARING, 
May 19, 1959. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Vaux Owen, president 
of the independent National Federation of Federal Employees. 

Our organization is the largest and oldest general organization of Federal em- 
ployees, with members in all departments and agencies worldwide. Many of our 
members are employees of the Department of Defense. 

We especially appreciate the interest of this subcommittee in two problems 
which have become increasingly acute in recent years. 

One of these problems has to do with the use of military personnel in civilian 
positions. The other concerns the growing trend toward contracting out of work 
which traditionally, and properly, has been done in Federal establishments. 

Reports to the National Federation of Federal Employees indicate—as I am 
sure reports to this subcommittee have revealed—that despite rules and regu- 
lations to the contrary, the costly, wasteful, and essentially un-American practice 
of using military personnel in civilian positions has been on the increase. 

Now, the clear objections to this practice have long been recognized both in 
Congress and in the executive branch, and need not be rehearsed in detail here, 
Rules and regulations reflect this recognition. Nevertheless, for a variety of 
reasons, some but not all of them having to do with budgetary and fiscal con- 
siderations, the wasteful practice continues. Moreover, we have reason to be- 
lieve, as I am sure this subcommittee has, that instead of being on the decline 
the problem is mounting in acuteness. It appears to us that prompt action is 
urgently called for both in the Congress and in the executive branch to reverse 
this trend, which is one that should be of genuine concern to every American 
citizen. 

Likewise on the increase is the practice of contracting out Government work. 

There has been repeated evidence that in many instances—perhaps in most— 
such action costs the taxpayer more rather than less in the long run. 

Arbitrary actions of this kind already have had a serious effect on various 
Government operations. This effect has been harmfully felt in many communi- 
ties all across the Nation. 

It is quite clear that there are certain functions which, from every practical 
standpoint, can best be carried out by Government. When one arbitrarily re- 
moves those functions and transfers them elsewhere, the result is a rise in cost 
rather than sound economy. Administratively, such actions cannot be justified 
on any ground. In the long run, the public interest is not served but injured. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees has repeatedly made known its 
position on these questions and has pointed out the dangers inherent both in the 
increasing use of military in civilian positions, and in the rapidly growing 
practice of contracting out of Government work. 

The time for positive action in these fields is now, before the situation worsens. 
with its inevitable effect upon the efficiency of the Federal service. 

T should like to emphasize again, in conclusion, our appreciation to this sub- 
committee for its interest in these vitally important matters. 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING SOCTETY, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1959. 


Hon. MELviIn PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Military Manpower, Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Price: The Aeronautical Training Society wants to express its 
appreciation to you for your invitation to offer testimony on the subject of 
utilization of military manpower within the Department of Defense. 
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The Aeronautical Training Society (ATS) is an association of aviation train- 
ing schools, contract overhaul and repair bases, and firms offering other major 
aviation contract services. The members of the society operate in practically 
every State of the Union and are engaged on a wide scale in providing contract 
aviation services for the Armed Forces. The society was organized in 1942, 
initially to act asa trade association for the numerous contract flight schools that 
were training pilots for the U.S. Air Force during World War II. The seale and 
scope of contract aviation activities engaged in by the members have broadened 
since World War II to include almost every type of support and service activity 
in the aviation field. 

In this era in which we live, airpower, or aerospace power, depends upon the 
total national effort and the skills of all our citizens, whether they be civilian or 
military. In developing, producing, and maintaining our military power, the 
Nation calls into play a broad spectrum of both civilian and military experience. 

Our national objective has always been to utilize the resources of our 
country in the most effective and efficient way in order to maintain the neces- 
sary military posture which will assure decisive and successful action in the 
event of war. Our military forces, in training, organizing, and preparing for 
any eventual war, perform a variety of jobs and functions that encompass 
almost all of the services and functions performed by commercial companies 
in the civilian economy of the Nation. In many of the support and service 
areas a civilian commercial organization can do the job more efficiently and 
effectively, because such an organization is not burdened with a collateral 
military or combat obligation. The work output, for instance, of a civilian 
mechanic, of the same skill level as his military counterpart, will invariably 
be greater than that of the military counterpart because the civilian mechanic 
is not called upon to do various extra-duty chores. He can concentrate a 
higher percentage of his time on doing his job as a mechanic. 

Since our national effort, to produce and maintain the required military 
posture, is total, and since most support and service jobs can be more efficiently 
performed by the civilian organizations, we find the military services turning 
to these civilian organizations in order to conserve military personnel and 
funds for the essential combat-type jobs which can only be done by the 
military forces. The Air Force has gone a long way in putting into effect 
this philosophy. The Army has adopted this approach to some degree; the 
Navy has not moved as far along this road as have the other two services. 

In our work with the military forces we have arrived at the conclusion that 
it is in the best interest of the Nation to place maximum reliance upon con- 
tracting for services and support where the following criteria are met: 

(1) The operation is of a fixed-base nature not requiring that the function 
being performed be in a state of readiness for deployment. 

(2) There is no compromise with security classified material or security 
classified projects. 

(3) The function does not have to be performed by the military in order 
to accomplish essential military training. 

(4) Contracting for the service or support will not degrade the combat 
potential of the military force. 

One of the most successful examples of contracting for a service is the Air 
Force program of contract primary flight training. ATS members operate 
five of these primary flight-training schools for the Air Force, thus permitting 
a large number of highly-trained USAF officers and airmen to be released for 
combat-type assignments. Today, six contract schools handle all of the con- 
tract training required by the Air Force. The civilian organizations that 
provide this training also operate the supporting services on the base, such 
as maintenance of the aircraft and the facilities on the base, provision of 
housing and food, police and fire protection, physical education, recreation, and 
academic instruction. It has been estimated that savings of more than $5 
million per year have been effected by the Air Force in this program. 

The most significant tribute to the effectiveness of the Air Force primary 
contract flight-training program is contained in a study performed for the 
U.S. Navy, entitled “Primary Pilot Training—Comparison of Navy and Con- 
tract Schools.” This study was performed for the Navy by Robert Heller & 
Associates in 1955. The conclusions of this study were as follows: 

(1) Use of contract schools to replace the present Whiting Field training 
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facility could result in dollar savings of $6,924,000 per year. (Whiting Field 
complex provides Navy primary training.) 

(2) The quality of flight training provided at contract schools compares 
favorably with Navy training and is quite possibly superior. 

(3) While there are indications that contract instructors may tend to fall 
into routine, mechanical patterns of teaching after a period of years on the 
job, this tendency can be controlled. 

(4) The quality of formal military training provided at contract schools 
compares favorably with that given by the Navy. 

(5) A satisfactory military atmosphere can be developed and maintained 
at contract schools. Much room for improvement exists in this area, both at 
Whiting Field and at the majority of contract schools visited. 

(6) There is more enthusiasm for military service as a career among 
students at contract schools than among Whiting Field students. 

(7) The Air Force has found the development of proper contractual and 
control relationships between itself and the contract schools to be an extremely 
difficult task. It has taken 5 years ‘to arrive at a reasonably satisfactory 
operation. 

(8) Employee relations at the Air Force’s contract schools are good. How- 
ever, provision should be made for a sound employee pension or retirement plan. 

(9) Use of contract schools for primary pilot training may increase overall 
military strength by— 

(a) Reassignment of Navy personnel, presently engaged in primary train- 
ing duty, to help ease the current overall manpower shortage. 

(6) Promoting increased mobilization readiness of combat-qualified pilots. 

(c) Utilizing and developing more efficiently the instruction talents of 
pilots who could not be used for training assignments within the frame- 
work of military service. 

(d@) Providing a possibly more favorable fleet-to-shore rotation balance 
for repeat-tour personnel. 

Despite the conclusion of the Heller study that primary training can be done 
more efficiently and at less cost by the contract method, the Navy has refused 
to adopt the contract method. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that your committee 
could perform a most valuable service by looking closely into this question. 

We are well aware of the arguments that have been advanced against con- 
tracting by the military for services and support. One of the principal objec- 
tions has been on the grounds that civilian personnel might strike at some 
time during the program and thus prevent the program from being successfully 
concluded. This argument, while theoretically impressive, always fails under 
the test of analysis, because it has been demonstrated in many cases that the 
union representing civilian workers on a vital military project is quite willing 
to write into the contract a no-strike provision. Other less forceful arguments 
are made against the contract method, but these always turn out to be merely 
difficult problems and not basic objections. 

In summary, we are firmly convinced that vital military manpower can be 
saved and effectively utilized for combat-type assignments if the military serv- 
ices will rely to an even greater extent upon civilian organizations for contract 
support and services. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK W. Hotse, President. 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™iITTEE oN ARMED SERVICES 
SrectaL SusncoMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF 
Minrrary Manpower, 
Washington, D.C... Thursday, July 16,1959. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Pricer. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
Before resuming hearing on the problem of manpower utilization, 
T would like to briefly recall the events which preceded these hearings. 
As you know, our subcommittee has been directed to inquire into the 
problem of manpower utilization within the Department of Defense. 
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In accordance with this direction, the subcommittee initiated hear- 
ings on May 12, 1959, and at that time received testimony on this 
subject from various Members of Congress. These hearings continued 
through May 19, 1959, and ultimately included testimony from repre- 
sentatives of various labor groups, private industry, and leaders in 
the field of education. 

Practically all of these witnesses were critical of the Department 
of Defense manpower practices. These criticisms were varied, but by 
and large they had a central theme, which simply stated, is that the 
Department was guilty of failing to properly utilize its manpower 
resources. 

Our subcommittee at its initial organizational meeting agreed to 
conduct an objective inquiry into this general problem area, with no 
intention of prejudging the validity of any of these allegations. 

However, these allegations have now been categorized and made a 
matter of public record, and, therefore, the next phase of our inquiry 
should be directed toward examining the validity of these charges. 

For this purpose, we have requested representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to appear before us this morning. It is my under- 
standing that the Honorable Charles Finucane, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Personnel, will be the principal witness. 

Following the appearance of Mr, Finucane the subcommittee in- 
tends to call representatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, in 
that order, to reply to charges involving their respective service de- 
partments. 

Mr. Finucane, will you please come and take the witness chair. 

Mr. Frxucane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pricer. I suggest to the subcommittee members we withhold 
all questioning until the completion of Mr. Finucane’s statement. It 
is a rather lengthy statement and I think if we are to have an orderly 
meeting this morning and attempt to complete the Secretary’s pres- 
entation this morning, we should follow that practice. 

In the meantime, the members will be taking notes and direct their 
attention to whatever phases they desire to question upon the comple- 
tion of the Secretary’s statement. 

Mr. Finvcane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. TI wish to apologize 
for the length of my statement. I know you are very busy men, but 
on the subject of utilization of manpower in our services 

Mr. Price. You need not apologize for the length, because we sub- 
mitted quite a few questions to the Department for reply, and I think 
if you touch on many of them you would have to have a lengthy state- 
ment. 

Mr. Frnucane. We felt it was such a big subject we should be as 
exhaustive as we could, as time would permit. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; the Department of 
Defense appreciates this opportunity to present its views, and the 
record of its performance, in the important area of manpower manage- 
ment. and utilization. 

The subject appears especially timely in the light of our existing 
world commitments, and in view of recent expressions by members 
of the Congress and others. 

My purpose here today is to afford a degree of perspective on a 
program which involves some 214 million people, and the annual ex- 
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penditure of several billions of dollars in arming and training them, 
and in providing for their various needs. 

This is a program that has achieved its present magnitude largely 
as a result of two developments—the first, a world situation hovering 
between war and peace, and the second, the arrival of a totally new 
age of technology and multidimensional weapons. 

With respect to the first factor, that of the cold war with Soviet 
Russia, the result in terms of our national manpower philosophy has 
been the maintenance of a major peacetime military force—for the 
first time in our history as a nation. 

Formerly, we maintained a relatively small nucleus of military per- 
sonnel on active duty and when war came we took advantage of favor- 
able geography to mobilize the forces we needed. We all know that 
such a system will not work in the face of communism’s worldwide 
strategic threat. 

Instead, recognizing full well the military potential of our enemies, 
we know that we have no choice but to stay armed and ready—and I 
leave it to the judgment of this committee to surmise where we might 
be now if this were not the case. 

The second factor having profound effect in altering our national 
manpower thinking has been the impact of science and the develop- 
ment of what we have all come to call hydrogen age weapons. 

I will not recite the details, but suffice it to say that they basically 
come down to one problem—that of Armed Forces faced with some 
vastly complicated new tools, and with the urgent need to train hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in how to use them. 

In addition to these circumstances, the Armed Forces have found 
themselves coping with still a third factor, that of unparalleled costs 
in all areas. Here again I need not turn to examples, for I believe 
we are al] acutely aware of the billions which we have spent thus far 
in our defense, and of the billions which we shall probably have to 
spend in the future. 

The point to be made is that the three factors—cold war, techno- 
logical revolution, and fantastic costs in everything from pins to per- 
sonnel—have all combined to create a host. of new problems demand- 
ing solution. And these have been problems to which the old formulas 
did not apply, nor the old answers suffice. 

Consequently, the Armed Forces of our country in recent years have 
found themselves reevaluating much of traditional thinking, revising 
many a one-time standard concept, and devoting intensive effort to the 
key problem of getting a maximum of defense return from every 
budget dollar and from every expended man-hour. 

Coping with a no-peace-no-war situation for the long haul, with no 
convenient guideposts along the way, the reauirement has also been 
one of exploration, definition, testing, and the application of every 
resource of the human intellect to the solution of difficulties magnified 
bevond all former experience. 

The process has been going on quite awhile—in every aspect of the 
Defense program. Viewed as a whole, and with due regard for all 
aspects of the picture, the net result for the American people has been 
a mighty safeguard to their lives and fortunes at a critical period of 
world history. 
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The net result for the Armed Forces themselves has been the 
knowledge that they have no lack of capability nor competence in 
forging ahead down a new and unknown path. 

Possibly through hindsight we might have done better here or there. 
But the fact remains, we do have a military program in being right 
now that has kept pace with our basic needs, kept faith with the people 
who support it with tax dollars, and kept peace in a tense and troubled 
world. 

In this complicated and deadly serious task, we have had unprece- 
dented and wholehearted public support and understanding. I would 
be remiss indeed if I did not point with gratitude to the backing which 
has been accorded the Nation’s military effort by the Congress. 

It has, without question, been a key factor in the success of all our 
endeavors, and continues to this day to sustain and encourage us in 
dealing with all that lies ahead. 

Nowhere has this been more evident than in the field of manpower 
and its military uses. New laws have been enacted on behalf of the 
man and women in uniform which have both enhanced the military 
profession in terms of career reward and raised its stature as a high 
and serious calling. From better pay to better conditions of service 
in a worldwide frame of reference, the Congress has acted to help us 
build the trained, quality forces, and the well adjusted personnel base 
which we require. 

For this, let me say again, we are truly grateful. 

With these remarks as background, I wish to turn now to a more 
intensive examination of the manpower program. 

In so doing, I should like to emphasize that I am talking primarily 
about members of a military organization, although I certainly do 
not mean to imply a disregard for the vital contribution of our civilian 
employees. 

For the purposes of this discussion, however, I should like to con- 
sider the civilian work force somewhat later in my statement. 

We have in uniform the finest American men and women available. 
It is our responsibility to see that they are properly trained, fully 
equipped, effectively utilized, and ready to respond instantly and 
capably in all parts of the world where any situation prejudicial to 
our national security may develop—just as ready as they were a few 
months ago in Lebanon. This is a heavy responsibility, and one 
which we fully appreciate. 

I mention these points to emphasize that the normal standards and 
working relationships which exist in other types of organizations 
cannot always be applied in the same manner or degree to the utiliza- 
tion of manpower in the Department of Defense. 

Our manpower policies and practices embrace situations peculiar to 
Defense and must necessarily be geared to accomplishing our primary 
objective—to have the best possible fighting forces ready for any 
emergencies at all times. 

This, we realize, means selecting and applying those management 
practices which best fit our needs and which enable us to accomplish 
our objectives in as efficient and economical manner as possible. 

I refer to Korea and, more recently, Lebanon to illustrate how 
quickly our status can change from one of a peacetime training role to 
one of combat. When this occurs, the transition is an immediate and 
violent one. 
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We must be organized to accomplish our objective even though the 
organization in peacetime may not always be the most economical 
when viewed strictly from a dollar view point. 

The Armed Forces on occasion have been compared with a fire 
department and, in my opinion, the analogy continues to be a reason- 
able one. There is no substitute for a well-trained fire department 
when it is needed even though there is little it can do productively be- 
tween fires except to train and prepare itself for a sudden emergency. 
Our forces, I can assure you, are both trained and ready. 


Manpower Lervets 


From the wartime mobilization for Korea we have gradually 
brought into existence our present well-balanced force. We will end 
this fiscal year with a military force of 2,525,000 and a civilian work 
force of 1,085,682. 

Only recently, we again reviewed our manpower programs and 
concluded that they are -valid. As you know, on June 30, we have an 
Army of 870,000 military personnel. a Navy of 630,000, a Marine Corps 
of 175,000, and an Air Force of 850.000. 

During fiscal year 1960, the Air Force plans to drop to 845,000, but 
the other services will hold level at the end of fiscal year 1959 
strengths. 

The Department of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
have reviewed the forces and the programs designed to support them, 
and found them adequate for the essential tasks necessary to our 
national security. 

You may recall that while each individual service chief had some 
reservation with respect to the funding of some segment of his own 
service program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the fiscal year 
1960 budget “adequate to provide for the essential programs neces- 
sary for the defense of the Nation for the period under consideration.” 
They also included a statement to the effect that they saw no important 
gaps in the fiscal year 1960 defense program. 

Our force plans are geared to deal with the tyne of situation we 
recently experienced in the Near East and the Far East, and which we 
are now facing in Berlin. 

We do not consider it wise, nor does there appear to be a need, to 
react to each new crisis with a military build-up only to reduce forces 
when the particular crisis abates. Such ups and downs in force levels, 
in our opinion, are most disruptive and are wasteful of manpower. 
It is only within a relatively stable force structure that a high level 
of personnel effectiveness can be achieved. 

Tt is our day-to-day concern to improve the use of our manpower. 
We are constantly searching out areas of waste or duplication of 
effort and discontinuing those tasks and projects which can better 
be eliminated. 

We have sought to improve our procedures and systems in the in- 
terest of better utilization and we have effected, as T will point out 
later. a marked improvement in the quality of our personnel. 

Tt isa fact that the very significant changes in our weaponry and in 
certain of our operational concepts which have occurred have been 
a major factor in stimulating this effort. 
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As a result, the services have made marked progress in the effective 
utilization of their personnel. Indicative of this is the fact that since 
the end of the Korean war the percentage of available military per- 
sonnel in the operating units—or the cutting edge of our force—has 
increased from 57 to 63.1 percent. 

During fiscal year 1959, military personnel in the Department of 
Defense have been allocated by major program category as follows: 

Of the total of 2,525,000, some 16.6 percent will be in supporting 
forces, 17.4 percent in training forces, and 2.9 percent in transients 
and patients status. As I mentioned, 63.1 percent will be in the 
operating forces. 

By far the bulk of Army personnel, for example, is in the operating 
forces and the training forces. These two account for 81.7 percent 
of the total. The remainder consists of supporting forces, individuals 
moving to and from assignments, patients, as well as personnel en- 
gaged in joint, diplomatic, international and research type activities. 

Considerable comment has been made in the past concerning the 
reduction in Army military manpower from 900,000 in 1958 to 870,000 
for 1959 and 1960. 

Associated with these comments on personne] reductions have been 
comments on the reduction from 15 divisions to 14 divisions. I feel 
it only fair to specifically point out that under the 870,000 man force 
plan at end fiscal year 1960, the 14 divisions will be manned at 95.8 
percent of wartime strength and will have 181,669 military personnel 
assigned. 

Under the 900,000 force in 1958, the 15 divisions were only manned 
at 89.5 percent and contained only 180,795. 

Hence, although the number of divisions is less and the Army per- 
sonnel strength is less, the total number of people in combat divisions 
is planned to increase. 

I would like to say, which is not in this text, that I give every praise 
to General Taylor and his staff for having accomplished this rather 
magnificent reorganization of our Army in the last 4 years. 

I would also like to point out that several generalities have been 

made in the past concerning the fact that with so many military per- 
sonnel available we have only so many divisions. The number of 
divisions is not necessarily the full measure of combat strength. 

In addition to the 14 divisions in the 870,000 plan there are many 
other combat units such as separate battle groups, armored cavalry 
regiments, surface-to-surface missile commands, air defense battalions, 
and Armored Combat Command, and other units such as separate 
infantry, tank, and field artillery battalions. 

Under the 900,000 man force these nondivisional combat units 
totaled some 170,000. Under the 870,000 plan for 1960, it is planned 
to increase this by 7,000. 

From the above you can see that although the Army’s total military 
streneth has been reduced by 30,000, they in fact will have some 8,000 
more people in the combat units. 

IT personally think the Army has done a commendable job in increas- 
ing their strength in the combat area, even though total personnel 
strength has decreased. 

A breakdown of the supporting forces which totals 141,600 and 16.3 
percent of the total forces shows that 21,900 or 2.5 percent of the total 
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strength are involved in communications, transportation, depot and 
personnel activities; 19,000 or 2.2 percent in medical activities; 40,000 
or 4.6 percent in headquarters and in installation support; 25,900 or 
3 percent in joint staffs, diplomatic assignments and international mis- 
sions; and 34,800 or 4 percent in special activities including research, 
procurement and those contributing to the morale and welfare of the 
Armed Forces as a whole. 

I think that you will agree with us that these figures show that the 
Army is doing a good job in so utilizing its personnel as to get an 
ever-increasing amount of effectiveness in its fighting forces. 

Effective manpower utilization is something we work at continu- 
ously. Essentially, the effort must begin at the grassroots—at the unit 
and post level—and be the continuous concern of everyone through to 
the headquarters and departmental level. 

Naturally, the military departments are the ones most directly con- 
cerned, and we are satisfied that they are striving conscientiously and 
successfully to make the best and most economical use of the personnel 
entrusted to their care. 

Our role in the Office of the Secretary of Defense is to assure that the 
departments have the necessary policy to govern them in this area, to 
bring about uniformity in their practices where uniformity would be 
advantageous, and to assure that their systems and controls are the 
best for the problems at hand. 

We believe that the services are effectively carrying out their 
responsibilities in the field of utilization. 

In each service an Assistant Secretary or equivalent serves as a 
focal point and provides emphasis on matters pertaining to manpower 
and personnel, including the Reserve components. 

The Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Personnel and Naval Reserve), the Marine 
Corps Assistant Chief of Staff. G-1, and the Air Force Deputy 
Chief of Staff (Operations) are the principal military executives con- 
cerned with manpower requirements and utilization. 

While the manpower systems vary somewhat among the services, 
all are designed to assure that the need for and use of manpower is 
carefully evaluated and controlled. 

Basically, the burden for effective and economical] utilization rests 
with the commander in the field operating under general policies 
promulgated by the Department of Defense and more specific regula- 
tions prescribed by his parent service. He exercises command super- 
vision through the media of command and staff visits, through periodic 
manpower surveys of all activities under his command, and by the 
evaluation of manpower reports. 

Staffing guides are designed to enable us to compare manpower 
utilization in similar types of activities and to enable each commander 
to compare his performance against guidance based wpon experience 
gained in use of nersonnel in the same functions in similar com- 
mands over a period of years. 

The primary purpose of mannower surveys is to determine basic 
requirements for, as well as utilization of, manpower at a specific 
installation as of a specific date. This the manpower survey accom- 
plishes by an objective study and evaluation by qualified and experi- 
enced personnel from outside the installation being surveyed. 
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Cognizance is taken of the existing workload, missions, organiza- 
tional structure, available facilities, physical layout and the methods 
used to accomplish assigned missions. 

Also, these survey reports, supplemented by staffing guides, other 
command and staff inspections, and manpower reports, are of sub- 
stantial assistance to higher commands in evaluating the effectiveness 
of manpower utilization by subordinate commands. 

For example, last year Army surveys identified some 16,000 jobs 
which were redistributed to areas of more effective utilization. In this 
manner, such surveys assist us to avoid increased requirements. 

We have arrived at a point where our manpower levels are marked 
by a degree of austerity, and I might say, a great degree. 

The services realize that they must be even more resolute in future 
utilization efforts. For example, during the period fiscal year 1957 
to fiseal year 1959, the Air Force had the problem of reducing its 
manpower objectives by 206,700 authorizations. 

Through self-analysis and working groups from the major sub- 
ordinate commands and Headquarters, USAF, areas were identified 
where reductions could be made with the least impact. on combat 
potential. Additional reductions were made through on-the-job sur- 
veys of every type unit, function and position within the Air Force. 

These actions resulted in reductions of approximately 203,000 au- 
thorizations. During fiscal year 1959, the Air Force has continued 
with related actions to manage out any deficits remaining. 


PERSONNEL QUALITY 


T come now to some of the actions that have been taken to obtain 
an increasingly better return from our manpower in the accomplish- 
ment of our mission. 

Since Korea, we have had a retention problem of a scope and magni- 
tude never before experienced in our history. This has resulted, as 
I mentioned at the outset, from the unusual requirement to maintain 
relatively large peacetime forces for an indefinite period of time. 

As a direct result of recent congressional action, we are making 
significant progress in solving this difficult problem. Although the 
full solution is far from being realized, we are now at a point where 
we can begin to switch from mass retention of numbers to the reten- 
tion of quality. We can at last afford to be more selective in order 
to develop and keep the right kinds of men and women in our Armed 
Forces. 

INDUCTEES 


Of great importance also is the fact that the quality of our inductees 
has improved as the result of the revised mental sandards authorized 
by Congress last year. In fiscal year 1958, 60 percent of inductees 
were in the top three mental groups. During the first 3 months of 
fiscal year 1959, this percentage has risen to an average of 70 percent. 


ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Similarly, new enlistments in the top three mental groups have in- 
creased from 83 percent of the total enlistments in fiscal year 1957 to 
an average of 90 percent in the first nine months of fiscal 1959. 
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The first term reenlistment rate rose from 21 percent in fiscal year 
1957 to 30 percent in the first 9 months of fiscal year 1959. The per- 
centage of enlisted men with 4 or more years service rose from 37 in 
fiscal year 1957 to 42 at the end of fiscal year 1958. 

While these are overall rates, there have been improved trends in 
the critical technical and combat skills, although retention in these 
skills is still below desired levels. 

These improved rates are very encouraging because of their salutory 
effect on manpower utilization. They permit us to capitalize on a 
higher level of experience in our forces and to benefit from the in- 
creased stability of our personnel. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


A system of proficiency payments to enlisted personnel was started 
this past year as authorized in the recent pay law. This program 
provides additional incentives for retention of skilled enlisted person- 
nel and is also designed to strengthen the overall utilization of our 
skilled manpower. 

The initial program for fiscal 1959 provides for the award of addi- 
tional amounts of pay at a rate of $30 per month to about 80,000 en- 
listed personnel mainly in E-4 to E-7. 

These payments are concentrated in highly critical military skills 
such as electronics and ground combat specialties, but a limited pro- 
portion of awards have been authorized for payment to personnel in 
less critical skills based on outstanding performance. The budget for 
fiscal year 1960 provides for expansion of this program to a total of 
more than 160,000 personnel. 

We believe that this program provides a significant tool for improv- 
ing manpower utilization in several ways. 

First, in order to be selected for this additional payment, enlisted 
personnel must demonstrate a high degree of qualif ‘ation in their 
skills, through servicewide written examinations and supervisory 
ratings. 

Secondly, continuance of proficiency pay is contingent on main- 
tenance of the individual’s proficiency. 

Finally, Department of Defense policies require that personnel re- 
ceiving this pay be utilized in the skill on which the proficiency award 
was based. 

Proficiency pay must terminate if the individual is reclassified or 
reassigned outside of his skill, with certain specified exceptions, such 
as cases where men are transferred to another more critica] skill in 
the interest of the Service. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


All services have initiated priority programs to improve per- 
sonnel management. The objective is to raise personnel standards and 
to improve conditions of service. 

Illustrative of these is the Army program which, among other 
things, makes provision for new enlistment options in approximately 
60 job areas throughout the Army, through careful evaluation of 
soldiers based on written tests and job effectiveness reports, through 
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elimination of those who are unable to master the complex jobs of 
today’s Army, and selection of career motivated personnel for college 
training. 

It is these types of measures, together with the increased pay and 
awarding of proficiency payments, which are having a beneficial 
effect on the enlisted force. 


UTILIZATION OF DRAFTEES 


At this point, I should like to discuss speeifically the utilization 
of personnel inducted into the Army. Over the years, the Army has 
devised an effective system to assure the proper use of draftees in 
order to obtain the maximum benefits from their period of service. 

As a result, they are employed in as many types of jobs as con- 
ditions and their own natural ability and educational backgrounds 
will permit. 

When selected in any specialty, their training and subsequent utili- 
zation on the job are identical with the training and _ utilization 
accorded Regular Army enlistees with the same length of service. 

Policies governing temporary promotion provide the draftees the 
same opportunity as the Regular Army enlistee with the same length 
of service. 

During normal reception processing, all incoming draftees are 
classified as to skill and potential for training. ‘This is accomplished 
by means of a seriés of aptitude tests and by information received in 
® personal interview. Following this they spend 8 weeks in basic 
training. 

They then receive advanced individual training for an additional 
period of 8 weeks or, based on the service requirement and their 
ability, service school training for 15 weeks. Thereafter many are 
assigned directly to a long-tour area overseas. Others are assigned 
to units in the United States for additional training and subsequent 
levy for short-tour areas overseas, such as Korea. Still others are 
retained in units in this country. 

The only distinction made between draftees and enlistees is in the 
selection of qualified individuals for courses requiring more than 15 
weeks advanced training. This is done to get maximum utilization 
from the training given. 

A draftee has only a 2 vear tour where most enlistees have three. 
Normally, it is considered that a minimum period of 17 months service 
should remain following any specialist training in order for the Gov- 
ernment to receive an acceptable return on its investment in the 
individual. 

Certain draftees who possess civilian skills of value to the Army 
are assigned, after their basic training period, to duties related to 
their background. The Army takes particular care that highly skilled 
or specially educated individuals are so assigned as to assure the 
proper utilization of their specialized talents. 

The three programs currently in effect to control assignment and 
utilization of these specialized personnel are— 

(1) The scientific and professional program, 

(2) The specialist program, and 

(3) A program for personnel possessing high aptitude area 
scores and rare and unusual qualifications. 
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The assignments of individuals selected under these programs are 
controlled by the Department of the Army. 

Individuals considered for the scientific and professional program 
normally possess a baccalaureate degree and in some cases either 
postgraduate training or professional level experience depending on 
the requirements of the duties to be performed. 

Additionally, they must demonstrate a marked aptitude for such 
training. They are assigned primarily to Army research and develop- 
ment activities, or other positions related to their college backgrounds. 

Individuals with sufficient civilian qualifications and technical skills 
which have an Army specialty counterpart are selected for the special- 
ist program. 

These individuals are assigned to appropriate advanced individual 
training courses. On completion of training they are assigned to 
duties which require high technical skill, such as electronic or me- 
chanical equipment repairman or assembler, construction draftsman, 
or other similar positions related to their backgrounds. 

High aptitude personnel are persons who score high in one of the 
two combat areas and in other areas of the classification battery of 
tests. Persons possessing rare and unusual qualifications are those 
who, during their civilian pursuits, have achieved relatively wide 
recognition in an occupation, vocation or avocation which is considered 
unique, which requires extraordinary talent, and which is a counter- 
part of a military occupational specialty. 

Frequently, those who fail to qualify for the scientific and profes- 
sional specialty are assigned to positions which require high aptitude, 
or to unique positions for which limited personnel are available; 
for instance, radioisotope specialty, prosthetic eye development spe- 
cialty, and automatic data processing specialties. 

Thus, it can be seen that the utilization of draftees is accorded 
careful attention. Every effort is made to effectively utilize their tal- 
ents and abilities to meet our military requirements. With the ex- 
ception of certain limitations on their use which are dictated by their 
shorter period of service, their utilization is identical with that of the 
Regular Army enlisted man. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STAFFING 


In the area of military-civilian staffing we exercise a team concept 
in evaluating manpower utilization. Under this concept, the com- 
bination of military and civilian personnel is considered as an aggre- 
gate force to accomplish a mission. 

Under our general policy, civilians are to be used in positions which 
do not require military for reasons of law, training, security, disci- 
pline, rotation, or combat readiness. These positions do not require 
a military background for successful performance of the duties in- 
volved, and do not entail unusual hours of a sort not normally asso- 
ciated with or compatible with civilian employment. 

However, in some cases, temporary adjustments in the assignment 
of military and civilian personnel may be required as a matter of oper- 
ational necessity. In a case, for example, which does not permit of 
delay and where qualified civilians cannot readily be employed from 
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the local labor market, we have no alternative but to use military 
personnel as an interim measure. 

In carrying out this policy, the services have conducted various 
programs to replace military personnel with civilians. For the De- 
partment of Defense as a whole, over 65,000 military personnel have 
been replaced by civilians during the past 4 years. About 85 percent 
of all support-type jobs in the United States, such as jobs in arsenals, 
shipyards, and supply depots, are filled by civilians. Overseas more 
than 270,000 foreign national personnel are used in support-type jobs. 
In our judgment the present program for use of military and civilian 
personnel provides the proper balance, considering all the factors 
involved. 

Care must be exercised to avoid over civilianizing of our workforce. 
Consideration must be given to our requirement for a military rota- 
tional base in the Zone of Interior to provide a pool for oversea re- 
placement, and to our need to use these positions for purposes of career 
development. With 40 percent of all military personnel overseas, it 
is not hard to realize that we must reserve many military positions in 
the United States for purposes of rotation. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Army uses about 
20,000 foot-service personnel (cooks, bakers, and meat cutters) in the 
operating units. About 450, for example, are required in a full 
strength infantry division. Some 10,000 are used at training and 
other bases in the United States. About 40 percent of all such per- 
sonnel are overseas. Army experience shows that a 60-40 Zone of 
the Interior to overseas ratio is necessary in most occupations to 
provide for oversea replacements. With respect to motor vehicle 
drivers, Army has about 27,000 assigned worldwide. Approximately 
14,000 are overseas. About 75 percent of the military jobs are in 
operating units. In the United States about 34 percent of all such 
jobs are filled by civilians. Of Army’s total work force engaged in 
repairs and utilities at home and abroad, only 5 percent are military 
personnel. 

Our defense policies recognize the necessity for preventing instances 
of dual staffing and provide for appropriate corrective action when it 
is identified. These policies are made effective through manpower 
surveys, such as I have cited, through review of job vacancies and 
through other inspections and audits. 


POST EXCHANGES AND SHIPS STORES 


I might point out, as an example of these surveys, that we made a 
study of post exchanges and ship stores early in 1958. These, as you 
know, are operated with nonappropriated funds and provide members 
of the armed services with necessary items at reasonable prices. In 
addition to providing a necessary service, they produce the substantial 
sum of from $70 to $80 million annually for welfare and recreation 
which would otherwise come from appropriated funds. 

The conclusion of our study was to the effect that a limited number 
of military personnel were required in ships stores afloat and in 
remote locations where qualified civilians are not available, and in 
other places to provide military control of a military activity. The 
Armed Services Exchange Regulations were revised to effect these 
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limitations and, as a consequence, approximately 900 enlisted person- 
nel were withdrawn from exchange and ship store operations. 

This represented an estimated annual saving in appropriated funds 
of approximately $3 million. As a result, there are today only about 
2,400 enlisted personnel in all services in exchanges, worldwide, not 
including those of the Navy aboard ships. 


TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 


In order that our units and installations may be adequately manned, 
and as part of the manpower review system, our procedures provide 
for the orderly and continuous review of tables of organization by the 
military services. These are the documents by which our manpower 
resources are organized and authorized. 

Authorizations for combat units are based on operational concepts 
and on the manning requirements of weapons systems. Those for the 
supporting forces are tailored for each activity to achieve an economy 
of force and to take full advantage of the individual differences of the 
physical plant, geographical location, assigned workload, and other 
variable factors. 

Our procedures for development of these manning tables include 
participation by the using activity, approval at departmental level, 
and inspection and onsite survey of the new activity at periodic inter- 
vals to review personnel utilization and to validate manpower require- 
ments. 

TRAINING 


For some time we have been analyzing school courses in each service 
to determine the most efficient and economical method of training per- 
sonnel in skills which are common to more than one service. Although 
the project has not been completed, it appears that some consolida- 
tion and economies can be effected. 

For instance, the Army will train Air Force reservists at its Food 
Service School at Fort Lee, thus permitting the Air Force school to 
be discontinned. Consideration is also being given to having the 
Navy train all enlisted court reporters for the Department of Defense. 
Tn the field of logistics training, a review is to be made of all logistics 
management courses offered by the military departments to determine 
their adequacy and to seek improvements. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The utilization of a portion of our military manpower to perform 
duties akin to the personal services normally provided in civilian life 
by chauffeurs, cooks, waiters, and other service occupations has re- 
ceived attention recently in the Congress. 

Unfortunately, as a result, the impression has gained ground among 
some of our people that these types of occupations are in some degree 
degrading to the men and women who perform them. I personally 
cannot subscribe to this impression. Millions of our American citi- 
zens make honorable and self-satisfying careers of these very profes- 
sions. Indeed if it were not for skills of this type, particularly in the 
automotive areas, I question whether our country would ever have 
achieved its present greatness. 
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Were the situation in the military services to be as has been repre- 
sented, I believe that not nearly as many enlisted personnel would 
select military service as their lifetime career. Further, it would 
mean that military command is acting in disregard of the law which 
prohibits the use of any person in such a capacity. ‘This we certainly 
are not doing and I can assure you that the policies and regulations 
of the services are consistent with the law in this regard, 

In examining this aspect of manpower utilization, it is important 
that we exercise care with the terminology we use. Otherwise our 
discussion will treat of the individuals out of context with their 
duties as members of a military organization. It is one thing to refer 
to an individual as a member of a personal staff or as performing 
personal services and quite another thing to refer to him in the capac- 
ity of a servant or one engaged in personal servitude. The use of 
proper terminology will serve to clarify statements appearing in the 
press recently concerning the numbers of individuals serving on per- 
sonal staffs. 

With reference to personnel rendering personal services generally, 
we are referring to cooks, food service personnel, and stewards. I do 
not, consider these enlisted men servants any more than employees in 
restaurants and hotels, taxi drivers, and stewardesses on airplanes 
could be characterized as personal servants. Nor, do we believe there 
is anything demeaning or degrading about this type of work. 

Indeed, enlisted men and women in all services have a wide choice 
of their career patterns, Many volunteer and seek this type of duty 
because they prefer it and plan to pursue this line of work after 
retirement. 

In officers’ and enlisted men’s clubs we do have a number of enlisted 
men working in various capacities. Military personnel are authorized 
to be used in full-time assignment in these activities only to exercise 
command and supervision. Nearly all enlisted men who are working 
in these clubs do so because they volunteered and wish to do so. They 
are paid extra compensation for this work, and the services performed 
are outside of the hours of official duty. Many men seek this addi- 
tional afterduty work to augment their income. The funds are pro- 
vided by club members and do not come from appropriated funds. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force must, of course, use motor vehicles 
in the performance of official duties. Indeed, we take pride in the fact 
that modern armed forces virtually live on wheels. And we must 
have personnel—military and civilian—to drive and maintain our 
vehicles. We have long followed the efficient practice of consolidating 
our operations into motor pools where it is possible to do so and where 
economies can be effected. 

Under certain conditions, general and flag officers are authorized 
a personal staff which includes officer aides and enlisted men. The 
size of these staffs and the conditions under which they are authorized 
are set forth and widely published in service regulations. All senior 
officers and general officers, however, are not authorized such staffs. 
In the Washington area, for example, relatively few of the general 
officers are authorized any staff at all. 

In cases where staffs are authorized, these men perform a valid 
function and help relieve our senior officers of numerous administra- 
tive chores associated with their important positions. The require- 
ment for this assistance is based on a definite need and on justifiable 
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customs and traditions which have always prevailed in the services, 
With more time available, we have been able to make a reasonably 
accurate inventory of the personnel so assigned. For the record, 
there are in all services a total of 2,070 enlisted men serving as order- 
lies, stewards, or drivers authorized as personal staff to individuals. 

Congress has enacted a special law for the Navy in recognition of 
its particular mission involving extensive duty on ships at sea. It 
states in part: 

Enlisted naval personnel may be assigned to duty in a service capacity to 
officers’ messes and public quarters, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Navy may prescribe. 

These enlisted men do function in these ratings while at sea and on 
shore. During sea duty, each such enlisted man also has a battle sta- 
tion. It is well known that the safety of a ship depends on every man 
aboard. Under these circumstances, [am sure that the use of civilians 
for this type of duty at sea on a combat vessel would not be advocated. 

This, in general, is the overall situation of the use of enlisted men in 
various types of “services occupations.” They are all performing 
pursuant to detailed regulations which are fully in accord with the 
law. To assure that this is the case, their proper utilization and com- 
pliance with regulations is a subject of periodic survey by the In- 
spector General. 

I would not state that in the far-flung operation of the defense pro- 
gram throughout the entire world there are not individual instances 
where the use of enlisted men may be contrary to the regulations, and 
where occasional abuses may occur. However, I do not know of any 
and if any are brought to the attention of the proper authorities, they 
will be promptly corrected. 

Historically, there has been a close bond between our regular forces 
and our civilians during both peacetime and in war. Indeed, our 
Armed Forces in time of war are predominately civilian in nature. 
Also, a sizable portion of our peacetime force is civilian, and we have 
inductees in our Army. 

I believe it unfortunate that some recent press releases serve to seek 
a differentiation between our military and civilian personnel, and be- 
tween our officers and enlisted men. These divisive statements, in the 
opinion of the Department of Defense, do not contribute to the maxi- 
mum fighting efficiency of our Armed Forces. 


UrinizaTIon oF CIVILIANS 


I referred to the civilian work force at the outset of these remarks 
and I should like to devote a very brief comment to that subject at this 
point. 

As with our military forces, our objective with respect to civilian 
employees is to improve utilization. We have strengthened our civil- 
ian career planning and development by establishing more compre- 
hensive career programs; by better identification of key managerial 
and supervisory jobs in the support establishment open to civilian and 
military placement; and by continued emphasis on civilian training 
programs. 

We have taken action, particularly, to improve utilization and the 
working environment of our scientists and engineers. In the labora- 
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tories and development centers, the military departments have re- 
lieved scientists and engineers of an undue burden of administrative 
duties through the “Man Friday” plan. Under this plan an adminis- 
trative assistant, usually a college graduate, performs administrative 
duties for several research teams. 

Other measures, such as support of attendance by scientists and 
engineers at professional meetings, awards for scientific achievement, 
better research facilities, and the higher pay approved by Congress in 
1958, have helped appreciably. While we have evidence of some im- 
provement in the employment and retention of scientists and en- 
gineers, we still consider this category of personnel to be critical in 
view of defense research and development programs which always 
seem to be expanding. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 1 wish to summarize 
these remarks briefly by way of conclusion. 

I have spoken of the responsibility which the Department of De- 
fense has with respect to proper management and utilization of its 
human resources and the seriousness which we attach to it. I should 
like to reaffirm and to underline with emphasis the fact that we feel 
keenly about this responsibility. 

The young men and women who serve in the Armed Forces of the 
United States have the right to expect that their service will be 
utilized fully, effectively, and with due regard for the dignity of the 
individual. It is the conviction of the Department of Defense that 
these conditions are being met by the policies which apply to our per- 
sonnel in all categories. It would be contrary to the very spirit of this 
country if we were unable to make that statement, and we make it, 
therefore, without qualification. 

The exigencies and requirements of military service are such that 
individuals must be assigned to specific tasks to meet specific needs. 
There may have been a time when less attention was paid to individual 
characteristics and where more emphasis was placed upon doing things 
by the book. The realities of modern warfare are such today, how- 
ever, that no nation would long survive if it failed to base its military 
forces on the principle of maximum utilization of individual skills 
and capabilities. 

We om faced a goodly number of new situations in recent years, 
and each passing month sees still others developing. It is the belief 
of the Department of Defense that the services have done, and are 
doing, a highly commendable job in coping with these circumstances. 

Within short years after the end of World War II, we were forced 
to rebuild our Armed Forces and to keep them at stable levels. 
Despite the traditionally nonmilitary outlook of the American people, 
and despite the lack of enthusiasm for military service in general, 
it is a fact that the services have succeeded in giving this Nation 
the kind of Defense Establishment which it must have to survive in 
this era. 

The process has not been unaccompanied by some error, duplication 
and waste, since the very nature of military organizations themselves 
lends itself to these difficulties. But, in the view of the Defense De- 
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partment, the total result is still far more on the credit side than 
otherwise, and the end product is precisely what I called it—a mighty 
safeguard to our lives and fortunes, and to the continued free existence 
of our country. 

_I thank you for your courtesy here today. I am prepared at this 
time to respond to any questions which you might have. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Finucane, for a very clear enunciation 
of the general overall policy of the Department of Defense. 

I think that it is the task now of the subcommittee to determine 
just how effectively the policy is carried out and whether or not, by 
giving careful attention to it, there is a possibility of increasing the 
number of personnel in the various services who might be made avail- 
able for assignment to combat units. 

I would like to direct your attention to page 23 and put a question 
on the figure of “2,070 enlisted men serving as orderlies, stewards, or 
drivers authorized as personal staff to individuals.” 

Is that the complete figure for all services everywhere or is that 
limited to the Washington area ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is all services everywhere, worldwide, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman in that connection, this is in contrast 
to a figure of some 20,000 which was publicized somewhat earlier, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir, but not in the same category 
because this category, I believe the question was specifically the matter 
of orderlies and personal staff. The 20,000 included all the motor 
pools, drivers, and various other people doing categories in the service 
avocations. 

Mr. Price. Would you say these are ones who would be authorized 
under law ? 

Mr. Finucane. These are authorized under law and service regu- 
lations, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Now, Mr. Secretary, I have reference to the response 
to certain questions—the Department of Defense’s response to certain 
questions which we have in our backup material here—concerning the 
question of manpower utilization. I have particular reference to 
question 1. The latter portion of that question specifically requested 
the number of military personnel actually involved in the perform- 
ance of personal service to officers regardless of their official 
assignment. 

Your response appears to include only those actually officially as- 
signed as aides, orderlies, and drivers. Therefore, are we to assume 
by your response that no other personnel are in fact being used to 
perform personal services for officer personnel ? 

Mr. Frnvucaner. There are no others being used as personal servants 
for officer personnel that we know of and there are certainly none 
being used in compliance with regulations. 

Tn any instance where there is a misuse or an improper use of any 
enlisted man. if it comes to the attention of the Departments they will 
take remedial action immediately and, of course, the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s periodic inspections determine exactly the proper utilization 
of our personnel. 

I again say, Mr. Chairman, that in an organization that stretches 
all around the world and human nature being what it is undoubtedly 
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there are some irregularities, but to the best of our knowledge and 
to the best of the or ‘wanization for enforcement that we have we cor- 
rect it when it is brought to our attention, 

Mr. Price. Many instances have been called to the attention of the 
committee of officers even on a battalion level who appeared to have 
enlisted personnel actually performing personal services for them. 

As I understand your response, this practice is not being given 
official sanction by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Frnucane. It is not only not given official sanction, it posi- 
tively is prohibited. It is against regulations and against the law of 
the United States. 

Now, if one of these cases comes to light we will certainly take 
remedial action, not only corrective action but punitive action if the 
facts substantiate the allegation. 

Mr. Price. Now, will the Department wait for the cases to come 
to light or will it make some effort by adequate survey to determine 
whether these abuses are actually occurring ? 

Mr. Frnucanr. We have periodic surveys of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, Mr. Chairman, going on at all times. Likewise, the control 
that we have over smaller units, of course, is the next higher echelon 
of command and it goes on up to the Chief of Staff or the Chief of 
Naval Operations, as the case may be, of the services. 

Now, it would take a lot of collusion and a great deal of lack of 
command responsibility on the part of commanders to allow any wide- 
spread action of this type in the services so in the very nature of a 
military service, as everybody is responsible to somebody else, I am 
sure that such practices 1f widespread would be very quickly brought 
to light. 

Mr. Pricr. Now, I have read the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General contained in your reply to question 2 in our backup material 
which in effect points out that the use of personnel by general officers 
must be related to the military responsibilities of the officer. 

The opinion further states that in such instances the use of enlisted 
personnel to perform personal services would not be in violation of 
present law contained in 10 United States Code 3639. 

Now, I thoroughly concur in this interpretation of law. However, 
I am more concer ned with the possibility and the probability that 
many relatively junior officers occupying positions of command, and 
minor responsibility, have, without. official sanction, attempted to 
exercise the same prerogatives as are available to the senior officers 
and are therefore in fact using enlisted personnel to perform personal 
services. Therefore, can you ‘tell me whether or not the Department 
of Defense and the individual service Departments have any indi- 
vidual regulations specifically prohibiting this practice ? 

Mr. Frnucane. Mr. Price, we have the law of the land and we have 
specific regulations, which we would like to put in the record, pro- 
hibiting this type of practice completely. And in your comment, 
sir, I believe you said that the junior officers were using the same rights 
and prerogatives of the senior officers. 

The senior officers have no rights or prerogatives differing from the 
junior officers in this area except those specifically spelled out by serv- 
ice regulations; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Based on their position and based on law. 
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Mr. Frxvcane. That is correct. The senior officer has no right to 
do it either. 

Mr. Price. Now, can you tell me whether or not any effort has been 
made or is presently being made by the Departments, the various 
services, to assure that this “possible abuse of command authority does 
not occur ? 

Mr. Finucane. We view the violation of a regulation no matter 
what it is, whether it touches this subject or any other subject in a 
military organization, as a very serious and a very unacceptable action 
on the part of any individual. So that every regulation of the serv- 
ices is being enforced to the best ability of the services themselves 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you well ‘realize a military or ganization 
could not be effective and could not in fact exist if its proper orders of 
high authority were not promptly and accurately obeyed. So we do 
have the police force, we do have the command supervision and | 

ersonally deeply believe that this is not a usual type of thing at all. 
t is a matter of illegitimate and improper use of our enlisted people. 

Mr. Price. Now, question No. 4 which the committee submitted to 
the Department of Defense requested detailed breakdown on the num- 
ber of enlisted personnel utilized at three types of activity; namely, 
officers’ clubs, post exchanges, and golf courses. 

Your response lumped the total in one figure. Can you break down 
this figure as requested by the committee ? 

Mr. Frxvcane. Mr. Chairman, I have a partial breakdown. The 
reason I haven’t got an entire breakdown is that I haven’t been able 
to get the figure yet from the Army due to time but we will insert it 
in the record when the Army is able to bring it. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Enlisted personnel assigned to nonappropriated fund activities 

















Activity Army ! Navy? Air Force @ Marine 
Corps * 

Officers’ open messes (clubs) - -- = £ See | 966 19 514 59 
Officers’ closed messes_______- Ca aie ree EP ee 3, 559 = eres 
Officers’ field messes_____---- che 
Officers’ quarters...............- [eskibbstbediecs 477 rt EiGmg ae 
CPO (NCO) clubs pee). 170 667 
CPO clubs (closed) - ie ESS 5 


Enlisted men’s clubs___-_- 


pins! | 
S 
= 





NCO and enlisted open messes (clubs) - al % 4 ater. 2 

0S SPOTTER PaO as ae ee 558 508 94 | 617 

Golf courses___- “a +2 ee Se ens see 81 no eal ‘eS, $8 

Book departments sea J Siubtiaxtats ---| ee 

Overseas newspapers_.--__-__- 51 : 

8 bape ha bead Me aS eee ens ; 659 19 
| a ORS eS eaediiak chai armataliitiemeapetedaiiaaatecas 2, 432 4, 478 1, 934 733 





1 Includes officers’ clubs, BOQ’s, NCO and enlisted open messes, post exchanges, golf courses, book 
departments and oversea theater newspapers. As of May 18, 1959. 
2 BOQ personnel included in officers’ mess (closed). As of March 31, 1959. 
3 Includes motion picture theaters, restaurants, book stores, certain bowling alleys,ete. As of Jan 31, 1959. 
4 As of May 31, 1959, except exc hanges which are as of Dec. 31, 1958. 


Mr. Finucane. The officers open mess, 19. The officers closed mess, 
~ They have none in the field messes, none in the officers quarters. 
The CPO and the N ‘CO clubs, open have 17. The CPO clubs closed, 
65. The enlisted men’s club, 157. And in their exchanges, worldwide, 
508 for a total of 4,478. 
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In the Air Force, the officers open mess, the clubs 541. They have 
none in the closed mess, they have no field messes, no officers quarters, 
and in the CPO clubs they have 667. In the CPO clubs, closed, they 
have none. Enlisted men’s clubs they have none. Exchanges they 
have 94, and all other, they have 659 worldwide. 

In the Marine Corps, the officers club messes, open, 59. No closed 
messes, no field messes, no officers quarters, no CPO clubs open or 
closed, no enlisted men’s clubs. In the exchanges the Marine Corps 
have 617. On the golf courses they have 38 and other, they have 19 
for a total of 773. And when we get the Army total numbers we 
will submit them, sir, but the total gross number of the Army is only 
2.432, which is the lowest of the three services. 

Mr. Price. You said in your statement “nearly” all enlisted men 
working in these clubs did so because they volunteered and wished to 
(lo so. 

Do you mean to imply there some were ordered to work in these 
clubs ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. The numbers that I just gave you generally are not 
volunteers. 

There are two classifications which are not volunteers but they are 
not in great numbers. They are the classification of supervisors and 
management of the club, which you can well see, sir, the people should 
be service oriented to operate. And the other is the remote or diffi- 
cult location, such as Toole, and places like that. 

Mr. Price. The supervisors of the club would be officers or enlisted 
men ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Generally noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Finucane, don’t these supervisors come from ap- 
propriated funds and aren’t they authorized by law ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I want to correct the record, sir. These are officers, 
my assistants tell me. 

Mr. Price. They are officers. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

The enlisted men are assigned to nonappropriated fund activities 
and they are paid by the members of the clubs, out of their own pock- 
ets, and most of the money which these men—in fact, all the money is 
paid—it is extra duty time which they volunteer for and they like to 
get the added income for themselves and their families. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me just a second 
more on this point. 

Then it would seem that these supervisors, whom you mention as 
being assigned to the post rather than having volunteered for it, do 
not come within the scope of this question, since they would be re- 
imbursed out of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Ler. My name is Gus Lee, a member of Mr. Finucane’s staff. 

The numbers the Secretary cited are all those individuals assigned 
to nonappropriated fund activities, all those military personnel as- 
signed to nonappropriated fund activities of all kinds of nonappro- 
priated funds: Libraries, bookstore; anything out of nonappropriated 
funds that we could find, we told them to count. 

This includes all who are paid for out of appropriated funds. 

Now, there is one explanation that should be made about one of the 
Navy figures, if I may. For example, in the Navy, the officers’ closed 
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mess operates in part out of nonappropriated funds, whereas in the 
Army and the Air Force they do not, so you don’t have a completely 
standard practice on what is nonappropriated and what is appropri- 
ated funds. 

Mr. Price. With regard to question No. 3, you state as a justifi- 
cation for the assignment of enlisted personnel to nonappropriated 
fund activities these personnel are assigned either to provide adminis- 
trative control or to operate activities at remote locations where quali- 
fied civilians are not available. 

Now, can you tell me what circumstances would require the assign- 
ment of enlisted men to a nonappropriated fund activity to insure 
executive and administrative control, and would preclude the hiring 
of a civilian? 

Mr. Ler. They would be in charge of the NCO clubs. They run 
the NCO clubs, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Perhaps you could submit that for the record. We have 
some of the backup material, but for the sake of the record and the 
hearing I would appreciate it if you would submit a reply to that 
question. 

Mr. Ler. I will certainly do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested, when received, will appear in the 
record at this point:) 


Use OF ENLISTED SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL AT NONAPPROPRIATED ACTIVITIES 


Question. What circumstances would require the assignment of enlisted men to 
a nonappropriated fund activity to insure executive and administrative control 
and would preclude the hiring of a civilian? 

Answer. Enlisted personnel have been used in executive and administrative 
control positions in lieu of civilians under the following circumstances: 

1. To insure an adequate standard of performance and quality in those posi- 
tions which are difficult to fill because of the nature of the duties, the short 
labor market, and the relatively low pay involved. 

2. To provide military supervision and responsibility at those activities as 
enlisted men’s clubs which are established principally for enlisted personnel. 

3. To insure necessary supervision and management responsibility at those 
activities necessary to the morale and well-being of military personnel but 
which do not produce sufficient income to permit employment of qualified, 
responsible civilian personnel through nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Frxvcane. We will have the Departments explain all this in 
detail. 

Mr. Price. Are any enlisted personnel assigned to nonappropriated 
fund activities who do not meet the criteria you have established? 
Is that true, for example, in the Washington area ? 

Mr. Finucane. We do not believe so. 

Mr. Ler. As far as we know, the general justification—as far as 
we know there are none assigned who don’t meet the general justifi- 
cation that we spelled out in the answer to your question and that is, 
either that there are one or two at each club for supervisory pur- 
poses—there may be a club—more in a club that is remotely located. 

The others who are there, who may be there, are not included in 
this total, are working voluntarily, off duty, and are paid out of the 
funds of the club members. 

If you go to the enlisted men’s club and order a drink and are 
served by the barkeeper and he is not in uniform, he is a volunteer, 
it is after duty and he is making extra pay, paid out of the funds of 
the club members and that is the general rule. 
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Mr. Price. The others who are not working on a volunteer basis— 
those who are assigned to it—do they perform any other normal 
military function ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Oh, yes, sir. There is an extra duty after they have com- 
ee an 8-hour day as an electronic technician or whatever they may 
e 

Mr. Price. Even those who are assigned. 

Mr. Ler. Oh, those assigned, no; the numbers the Secretary gave 
you are authorized and that is their full-time duty. 

Mr. Pricr. You mentioned those working in an off-duty status. 
Those are the only ones who perform a normal military function in 
addition to the club work ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. What would you say the ratio is?) How many are in the 
two categories ? 

Mr. Les. Those in the volunteer category far outnumber these 
numbers here in the club. 

Mr. Price. How much? 

Mr. Finucane. We don't have the figures, Mr. Chairman, of all 
the volunteer, extra-hour people on duty in the clubs but I think 
you will agree 2,400 supervisory ones in an Army of 900,000 people 
is not a very great percentage. 

Mr. Lee. Y our last questions now have just pertained to the clubs, 
as I understand it. 

The figures that the Secretary gave you was an activity paid out 
of nonappropriated funds w hich includes—— 

Mr. Price. That probably would apply—I stated activities out of 
nonappropriated funds. While I may have said “club” I am not 
referring strictly to the club. 

Mr. Ler. I am sorry. The response to the last two questions was 
intended to apply to the clubs. 

Mr. Price. I was thinking of any other nonappropriated funds. 

That is all the Chair has. 

Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gupser. May I pass temporarily ? 

Mr. Pricer. Yes. 

Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewster. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes, sir; I do have some questions. 

Mr, Secretary, I want to say that I have a very high regard for you. 
You and I worked together in organizing command management 
school some 5 years ago and I want “to say that if it wasn’t for your 
efforts, the traditions in the military would have completely destroyed 
that school. 

Nevertheless, I do have some questions that have to be answered 
here, in order that I may clarify my own thinking, and I think for 
the record. 

To begin with on March 31, 1959, how many divisions did we have, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Frnucanr. Well, we went from 15 to 14 and on that specific day 
my guess would be that we were down to 14. 

‘Mr. Kowatskxt. I think you are wrong, sir. The official report I 
have from the Army was that we had 15 divisions on March 31, 1959. 
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Mr. Finucane. I accept that. 

Mr. Kowatski. Do you happen to know or do you have the record 
of how many men we had, the military we had in the Army on that 
date ? 

Mr. Finucane. It was about 874,000. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. It was a little more than that. It was 878,692, sir— 
15 divisions—878,692. 

How many divisions did we have at June 30, 1959 ? 

Mr. Finucane. Fourteen divisions. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. How many men did we have ? 

Mr. Finucane. 868,000. 

Mr. Kowatskt. We dropped 1 division when we lost roughly 8,000 
men, is this correct / 

Mr. Frnucane. As you put the question, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Did we have really effective divisions on March 31? 

Mr. Finucane. The comparison between the number of divisions 
and the number of men aboard, Mr. Congressman, is not comparing 
comparables because we also have antiaircraft batteries, we have our 
SEATO-type operation in Italy, we have combat commands of all 
kinds in regiments and what has happened to—— 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I was going to ask some questions about numbers, 
but I was talking division at this moment. 

Mr. Frnvucane. You are comparing divisions to 870,000 men and, 
of course, the number of men in divisions is probably in the order 
of magnitude, if you take a 14,000-man division and there are 15 of 
them, about 200,000, but we shouldn’t leave the impression that that 
is all the people who are in the Army or that all the rest of the people 
are doing support-type of work because they are not. 

Mr. Kowausxr. At March 31, 1959, we had 15 divisions. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatsxkt. On June 30—with 878,692 men. On June 30, 1959, 
we had 14 divisions, we lost one division. Overall strength drop was 
8,000. 

Do you suppose if we ever went up to 900,000 we could get four 
divisions this way? In other words, 1f we increased from 870,000 to 
900,000, at the ratio this thing is going, perhaps we could get four 
additional divisions. 

Mr. Finucane. One additional division ? 

Mr. Kowatskr. Four. I mean you lost one division when you lost 
8,000 men. If you gain 30,000 men is it possible we could gain four 
divisions ? 

Mr. Frxvucanr. Well, no, because they are not a comparable thing 
at all. 

I don’t know that the Chief of Staff wants four more divisions, In 
other words, since the division type of structure which you are talking 
about, Colonel—and you know this as well as I do—the divisions 
have been streamlined, they have been reduced substantially in 
strength for their pentomic operation, there have been many smaller 
units not called divisions developed specifically to give battle field 
maneuverability, to give a speed of reaction time to take care of the 
atomic war, so that the comparability of the numbers of people and 
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the numbers of divisions is like comparing in the Navy the number 
of people compared to the number of battle ships afloat. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Mr, Secretary, that is why I am concerned about 
your comparisons. 

In your testimony you speak of numbers of military in the Army 
on certain dates, back before 1930. But when you talk about divisions 
beyond 19, I am sorry, beyond June 30, 1959, you speak of “We will 
have so many.’ 

How many men did we have in the military in the combat units on 
June 30,1959? Not how many we will have sometime in the future. 

Mr. Finucane. Well, Mr. Congressman, it is obviously impossible 
for me to sit here and give you exact numbers of figures as of an 
date in any one of the services. I can get those figures. I just don’t 
have them in my mind. 

We will supply those exact figures for the record as of June 30, 
or as of March 31, whichever you want. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in the operating forces we have 63.9 per- 
cent in combat-type of duty, as opposed to the logistical back-up and 
the number I see here is 556,500, on June 30, planned. 

Mr. Kowauskr. Mr. Secretary, I wasn’t asking about percentages. 
I am trying to compare your own figures here. 
but just tell me how many men we had on June 30, 1959. This is ¢ 
certain number of divisions and then you spoke of in the future plan- 
ning for a certain number and you added up to a very fine figure, that 
in the future you will put 7 7,000 more men into the combat-type units. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Now, I am asking you not to predict for the future 
but just tell me how many men we had on June 30, 1959. This is a 
comparative figure we want to get at. 

Mr. Finucane. 556,500 in the operating forces. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Try to get a comparative figure with that: 181,669, 
appearing on page 7. 

This is what you predicted : “We will have 181,669.” 

How many did we have on June 30, 1959? This is a significant 
figure, 

Mr. Frxvcane. Iam sorry, I am reading off a different page number. 

Mr, Price. Mr. Kowalski is referring to your own testimony. 

Mr. Frxvcane. What I read from has numbered pages differently. 
Lam sorry. 

181,669 military personnel assigned to the 14 divisions. 

Mr. Kowausxr. Will have assigned. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Kowarsk1. How many did we have? We had 14 divisions at 


June 30, 1959. 


Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowarsx1. How many men were assigned in those divisions? 

Mr. Finucane. 181,669. 

Mr. Kowatskt. That is when you had 900,000. 

Mr. Finucane. No, at June 30 we had 870,000. 

Mr. Kowarsk1. How many did you have, did you say ? 

Mr. Finucane. 870,000 on June 30, and in divisions we have 
181,669. 
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Mr. Kowatrsk1. No, you will have. 

Mr. Price. I can point out why Mr. Kowalski is confused because 
here is what you actually say in your statement : 

“T feel it is only fair to specifically point out that under the 870,000 
force plan ‘at the end of fiscal year 1960.’ ” that would be June 30, 
1960, “the 14 divisions will be ‘manned at, 95.8 percent of wartime 
strength and ‘will have.’ ” and that is the distinction Mr. Kowalski is 
making, “will have at the end of fiscal 1960,” he wants to know what 
you will have at the end of fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Finucane. When we had 15 divisions we had 180,795. Now, 
we are talking about 181,669 which is 700 men 

Mr. Kowarsst. Is that the figure you actually had at June 30, 1959, 
actually in being in the Army, in those divisions ? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Kowalski, when we had divisions—you asked 
me on March 31 whether we had 15 divisions. I don’t know the day 
we deactivated. We come down over the period of 12 months from 
the stated objectives at the end of one year to the next. 

Mr. Ler. When you 

Mr. Kowatskt. I must admit it is difficult for me to accept these 
figures. That is why I want to know actual and not predictions 
because I don’t accept your predictions. 

Mr. Srrarron. Will the gentleman yield just for a clarification 
there ? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Please go ahead for a clarification. 

Mr. Srrarron. Isn’t the question Mr. Kowalski asking, the test- 
mony here says, as of the end of fiscal 1960 you will have 181,669, 
and I think the gentleman from Connecticut is asking how close are 
we to that figure as of now, on July the 16th. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. No, I am asking how many military people we had 
in the 14 divisions on June 30, 1959. I am‘ not interested in predic- 
tion, I am interested in actual facts. 

Mr. Frxucanr. Well, we will have to get that. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Well, let’s go on. 

Mr. Frnucane. We will get that number for you. 

Mr. Ler. That is a date 14 days ago. Now, we don’t get the morn- 
ing report up in the office of the Secretary of Defense, we get these 
figures on a 30-day-later basis. 

“Mr. Kowatskr. When vou make a prediction you are going to 
increase an additional 7,000 you must have been working from some 
dates. 

Mr. Lee. The area of difference is 7,000 or 8,000, as you know, but 
we will get the figure. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I have to develop this because I cannot accept your 
figures, Mr. Secretary, and it is not your figures, but it is really 
Mr. Jackson’s report that I am questioning. 








STRENGTH OF 14 ARMY DIVISIONS ON JUNE 30, 1959 


Question. Mr. Kowalski wants to know the actual strength of the 14 Army 
divisions, as of June 30, 1959. Mr. Finucane stated we would have to get that, 
and later reiterated that “we will get that number for you.’ 

Answer. On June 30, 1959, the actual strength of Army divisions was 181,641. 
This total is an actual assigned strength and includes only personnel assigned to 
divisions. It does not include other separate combat units or units providing 
direct support. 
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Specifically I would like to go to section 11. And I have to question 
this figure and I will show you why. 
The question is this: Section 11 of your question and answer booklet : 


What is the total number of enlisted personnel assigned in performing duties 
in post and base utilities and repair facilities in the United States? 


) 


Mr. Jackson reports: The Army had 359 enlisted personnel as- 
signed. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Do vou know how many were assigned in Fort Lee 
at this time ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. No; but I will get it for you. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Well, I do. There were 64 enlisted men assigned 
in 1 station: Fort Lee, sir. This amounts to almost 20 percent of the 
figure that you report. 

What are the duties they are performing ¢ 

I have to question it. When one station reports 20 percent, roughly, 
of the total figure that you report here, when there are how many 
stations in the world? Army stations ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. There are a great many hundred. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Don’t you question this? 

Mr. Finucane. Well, Mr. Kowalski, it is a —— 

Mr. Kowatski. I have a military report. This is not somebody 
else’s report. 

This is Headquarters, Training Command, U.S. Army, Office of the 
Post. Engineer, Fort Lee. Engineer SOP 19. 


(JUARTERMASTER TRAINING COMMAND, U.S. ARMY, OFFICE OF THE Post ENGINEER, 
Fort Lee, VA. 
Engineer SOP 19 29 JUNE, 1959. 


UTILIZATION OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL WITHIN THE Post ENGINEER 


1. Purpose—The purpose of this SOP is to outline the administrative pro- 
cedures to be followed with respect to the enlisted men who have been assigned 
to the Post Engineer to replace certain civilian employees who have been sepa- 
rated from the service. 

2. General.—As a result of a cut back of civilian employees within the several 
shops of the Post Engineer, the QMTC has allocated a number of enlisted 
personnel and NCO supervisors to fill these vacancies. In most cases, the en- 
listed personnel will be assigned to numerous shops in small numbers and will 
work under the direct supervision of the civilian supervisors within these shops. 
In those shops in which there is a large number of military personnel assigned, 
NCO supervisors have been assigned to supervise these personnel. These mili- 
tary personnel will be treated the same as civilian personnel insofar as their 
work is concerned. 

3. Responsibilities: 

a. One (1) NCO supervisor will be designated under separate correspondence 
as the Field First Sergeant by this office. He is responsible for: 

(1) Getting the men to the Post Engineer Compound for duty each day at 
the appropriate time. 

(2) Advising the Shop Foreman, to which these personnel are assigned, of 
those personnel who are absent each morning and afternoon. 

(3) Advising the Operations Officer of any disciplinary problems arising 
among the assigned personnel. 

(4) Advising the company of the names of those personnel required to re- 
main for overtime. 

b. Each Shop Foreman having military personnel assigned to his shop is 
responsible for: 

(1) The accounting of the military personnel, utilizing QMTC Form 884, 
in accordance with the information contained in paragraph 4 below. 
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(2) The proper placement and utilization of the personnel assigned his shop 
or section. 

(3) Advising their Branch Chief of those personnel who cannot be properly 
utilized so that they may be replaced or transferred to another shop or section. 

(4) Advising the Field First Sergeant or one of the Post Engineer Officers 
of any disciplinary problems, immediately upon occurrence. Civilian supervisors 
will not take any disciplinary action against military personnel. 

(5) The training of those personnel assigned to his shop. 

(6) The transporting of the military personnel assigned his shop to the 
company area for lunch, the picking up of these personnel after lunch and the 
returning of personnel to the company area at the end of the duty day at the 
appropriate time. 

ce. Each Branch Chief is responsible for : 

(1) The proper placement of personnel within the shops under his control. 

(2) Advising the Operations Officer of the need for replacements as the need 
arises. 

(3) Immediately advising the Operations Officer or Post Engineer of any 
disciplinary problems. 

(4) Advising the Field First Sergeant of changes in assignment of personne! 
within his shop. 

d. The Post Engineer Accounting Section is responsible for the accounting of 
military personnel in accordance with the information contained in paragraph 4 
below. 

e. The Post Engineer Dispatcher is responsible for dispatching the necessary 
vehicles to Field First Sergeant for transporting the military personnel to and 
from the Post Engineer Compound. 

4. Accounting of Military Labor.—Military labor will be accounted for in 
practically the same way as civilians, utilizing QMTC Form 884. Work order 
numbers and codes will be shown on this form of enlisted personnel assigned 
to each shop and/or section. These forms will be prepared by the Accounting 
Section, listing name and rank of enlisted personnel and will be turned in daily 
by the shops to that section along with the civilian labor records. Military 
personnel assigned to the shops who are on leave, TDY, sick leave, ete., will be 
marked in the column heading “NP”, Nonproductive. Hours for productive 
labor will be distributed among the codes in which the enlisted personnel per- 
forms his work, the same way in which civilian labor is distributed. In those 
instances where details are assigned to the Post Engineer for a limited period, the 
time will be costed at the bulk rate. Foremen are to enter the name and rank 
of these personnel reporting for work whose name does not appear on the form. 

5. Transportation: 

a. The shops to which these personnel are assigned are responsible for trans- 
porting the personnel to and from jobs during duty hours. 

b. Two (2) 114-ton trucks, presently assigned to the Post Engineer, will be 
utilized in transporting the personnel between the Post Engineer Compound and 
the company area daily. Arrangements for this transportation will be made 
between the Field First Sergeant and the Post Engineer Dispatcher. Military 
personnel will be utilized as drivers. 

6. Duty Hours.—The duty hours will be the same as that for all civilian per- 
sonnel or as shown below: 

a. The work day starts at 0700 hours (summer) and 0800 hours (winter). 
Personnel will arrive in the Post Engineer Compound on/or about the above 
stated hours daily. After necessary roll call, personnel will proceed directly to 
their assigned shops. Those shops, to which the military personnel are assigned, 
not located in the immediate vicinity of the main compound will be responsible 
for picking up their personnel. 

b. All military personnel will be returned to their company area for lunch 
between 1045 and 1100 hours (summer) and between 1145 and 1200 hours (win- 
ter), and will be picked up after lunch between 1200 and 1215 hours (summer) 
and between 1300 and 1315 hours (winter). These personnel will be returned 
to the company area between 1545 and 1600 hours (summer) and between 1645 
and 1700 hours (winter). 

c. In case of emergencies, requiring overtime. the foreman of the shop requiring 
the military personnel for overtime, will notify the Field First Sergeant of the 
names of personnel involved. 

d. For those personnel required to work other than normal duty hours, such as 
Insect and Rodent Control Section, their hours will be established by the Section 
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Foreman. The hours will not exceed the number of hours per day put in by the 
civilian personnel assigned the same duty. Coordination will be effected between 
the appropriate shop foreman and the Field First Sergeant. 

7. Leaves and Passes.—Personnel desiring leaves or passes will prepare a 
local form to be furnished by the Field First Sergeant, which must include the 
initials of the individual's civilian supervisor and the signature of the Operations 
Officer. Final approval, however, is the responsibility of Company Commander, 
575th QM Company. 

8. Periodic Breaks While Working.—Allowing breaks, while working on the 
job, is at the discretion of the individual’s supervisor. In any event, these breaks 
will not exceed those allowed for the civilian personnel employed with the Post 
Engineer. 

9. Assignment of Personnel.—Approximately 64 military personnel have been 
detailed to the Post Engineer to fill the spaces shown in Incl. No. 1. A detailed 
roster, by name and section to which these personnel have been assigned will 
be published under separate correspondence. 


ARTHUR J. BUECHLER, Major, CER, 
Acting Post Engineer. 

Distribution : 

All Shops 

575th QM Company 

543rd Group 

AC of S, G1 

AC of 8, G4 

All Post Engineer Officers 
2 Incl 

1. Military Spaces Assigned to Post Engineer 

2. QMTC Form 884 


Military spaces assigned to post engineer 


Operations séction t Hietd) Gret sergonmt..... 8 ce en es 1 
Roads and grounds section : 
Noncommissioned officer supervisors... cnn nn ceen sensu de 5 
ns ICI as ren haga a mest ceieeientalanes Siena iceman 11 
mene ewer mower onarmhbers 8 i oe need nce enue 8 
LAURE ss. fee. OE es eo Ce CO ee ees ae See ee EER IO) Slee oe 2 
Re RRO CEE WIOU, 6 cinch. Syngas aes eas camped wbbladn ti bd 3 
de eR eR ee eee ee, Ses ROSE Rene Tae 4 
Se IIE OI be ls hie ee et binmmaticincisninmannmiel 2 
i) aust. bape te eo: Jd hbk bccn lebndoiiddasaon 45 
Electric section: Electrician helpers___...-___~_ ce Se ee | ee ee A ee 3 
Phonibing sire > Peabiner bemers. oe i 8 i hems eset 4 
Water and sanitation section : 
en | See OED ee oe eae STERN eee eS OnE Cee Ss ae te 3 
bg SS Ee ee SP ae a een CET Lei ae ee Fe 2 
je eS ee ee ee eee ee eee 1 
SE Wika ok he he ee ee he 13 
Engineering section: Surveyor-draftsman (assigned as noncommissioned 
eda ces pnt ML LEIS EET EE OR ITE ND ae ee 
Inesace Mad Pode’ Control weCtOn gk eco see we weet 4 
(|: | SNe srerer rene) ae Gaeta, eee ee tEe ar eT? me) Thee aw BS oeeeT Se Cee Ce Res ee aE fd 5 
Oe sere cigs Sh Be AEE cesta 5 eee NEE es ne 64 


I will just list the number of them. This is an SOP indicating how 
you will work the soldiers in the various jobs that they assigned them 
to, Approximately 64 men are assigned. But the table shows, in the 
operations section, one field sergeant. 

Roads and grounds, a total of 45. 
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What do these men do? Well, some of them are laborers, there are 
12 of those. There are hand mower operators, light-truck drivers and 
soon. 

Then there are 13 assistants in the electrical section, the plumbing 
section, water and sanitation, rodent control and so on and in the en- 
gineering section another 5. A total of 64 men. 

Mr. Gupser. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Kowatskr. If you want to clarify this question. 

Mr. Gupser. That is exactly what I want to do and I think when we 
start using comparative figures the record should show the exact text 
of the question asked the commanding officer in Fort Lee and the 
record should also include his official response. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I did not ask this question. 

Mr. Price. I think the hearing here should show the exact text of 
our question, too. 

Would you read our question into the record. The committee 
question. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes. 

What is the total number of enlisted personnel assigned and performing duty 
in post and base utilities and repair facilities in the United States? 

Certainly Fort Lee is in the United States and it is very, very difli- 
cult for me to accept this. 

Mr. Gusser. Was that asked of the commander at Fort Lee? 

Mr. Kowatskt. No, this was not asked of the commander. I re- 
ceived through other sources this SOP. The question is “Utilization 
of enlisted men within the post engineers.” 

Post engineers is a utility type function, is it not? 

Mr. Ler. Those are not the same things to us. 

Mr. Kowatskr. What is a post utility ? 

Mr. Frnucane. When we get our—Mr. Kowalski, when we get 
our criteria the same, I am sure you will find that the Army are report- 
ing this correctly as the question is answered. There is no ques- 
tion: 

Mr. Kowatskt. Will you please define for me who operates the 
post utilities? 

Mr. Fruvucane. Well, Mr. Kowalski, the Army personnel will be 
here to answer that specific question. 

Mr. Kowatskt. You are not prepared to answer this question ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am prepared to have the Army answer it in detail, 
and substantiate their figures. 

Mr. Price. We will have each department here separately. 

Mr. Kowatskr. But, Mr. Chairman, when a statement is made that 
these are not the same criteria, that individual must have the know]- 
edge to so support his statement. 

Now, he says this is not the same criteria. 

Mr. Price. The Army has advance notice of your concern. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I want to make it clear that Mr. Lee did not know 
what he was talking about. If he does let him speak up. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman, I think we should also make it quite 
clear that we might possibly be comparing rabbits and horses here, 
and we better get our terms defined before any conclusions are drawn. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski has the floor. 
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Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the civilians down 
at the end of the table, will you please spell these things out? What 
isanSOP? I don’t know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. The engineer SOP issued by the office of the post 
engineer, I suppose the military should define it but I will take the 
liberty to define it because I happen to know this one. It is “Stand- 
ard Operating Proceedure.” What the men will do not where they 
will be assigned. 

Mr. Couneian. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. Kowausk1. Now, I want to examine another set of figures, 
sir. 

On page 734 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 86th Congress, 
the Defense Department reported certain figures. I would like to 
have them clarified because, frankly, I don’t understand them. 

“Military positions authorized, personal staffs.” 

What are these functions that the people perform that are in those 
particular positions 

Mr. Finucane. The personal staff? Well, Colonel, the aide to the 
general officer who is an officer, 1 think you well know his duties 
and—— 

Mr. Kowatsktr. That is the second item here. It says “Aides, 
officer's.” That apparently is not included in the first question I 
asked. 

I think you ought to have the advantage of this table. 

I am questioning the figures. This is what I have to do, sir, because 
they don’t seem to be consistent. 

Perhaps the secretary could come back and develop that later. 

Mr. Price. We will get the answer now if we can. If we can’t, we 
will have him reply to it later. 

Mr. Finucane. How many positions are authorized. 

Mr. Kowatskt. 743 military positions authorized, personal staffs. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Kowatskt. What are the functions? What do these men do? 
Who are they ? 

Mr. Finucane. The officer would be his executive officer, such as 
we now have in the Army. <And I think we are not talking about 
commissioned officers, I feel sure. 

Mr. Kowatskt. The note says “These approved positions are gen- 
erally flag and general officers’ positions.” 

Mr. Frnvucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatskt. But they talk not about general officers being as- 
signed here, they say, “Military positions authorized personal staff.” 

Presumably there is an individual. Either he is an enlisted man and 
an officer who is filling each one of the 748 vacancies. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Who is he; is he an enlisted man; is he an officer? 

Mr. Finucane. They start out with an executive officer. Usually 
one, sometimes more, Senndiinn on the Chief of Staff, who does the 
duties for the Chief of Staff. 

Then in public quarters, a Chief of Staff or a general officer, if he is 
assigned public quarters under the regulations, he has a steward, he 
has a driver, and he has undoubtedly 

49066—60—No. 5515 
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Mr. Kowarski. Mr. Secretary, I want to help you, sir, because you 
would have to see the table to see the other fisted functions, there. 
There are drivers listed, there are chauffeurs listed, officers listed and 
so on and I am trying to find out what these positions are because it 
is relevant to the answer to your first question. When I add up 
the numbers, it doesn’t come out right. But if you can’t answer it 
we will have to go on and get someone else. 

Mr. Price. We have a copy here of the hearings. The Secretary 
may take a glance at it. 

Mr. Ler. If I may explain that particular question; now, all that 
this table was that was submitted on this page, during the course of 
the appropriations hearing, on an appearance that spread over about 
20 pages of the record, there were over that period of time about 9 or 
10 questions asked. Normally, the answers are inserted right there at 
the place where they were asked. In this case our reply was a little 
late getting back and they printed it all at the end, because the book 
had been printed up. 

Now, you have to almost go back to the text to see what they were 
driving at here. This was not how many personal servants are author- 
ized but how many officers are permitted to have them. That is, this 
is the number of officers permitted to have them. 

Mr. Kowarskr. Mr. Lee, would you please look at page 734. The 
heading is “Personnel assignments of personal staff duty” and so on. 

Now, it is not talking about something you are trying to explain. 

Mr. Ler. You are not talking about the line “Military positions 
authorized personal staffs” ¢ 

All T am saying is, correctly or incorrectly as it may be, when we 
answered that question we thought that the appropriations commit- 
tee intended us to state the number of positions who were permitted 
these staffs. At this time we did not have the Air Force number as is 
so noted, there, so this includes the number of positions in Army, 
Navy and Air Force who are allowed to have personal staffs, as dis- 
tineuished from the number of orderlies or servants. 

Does that. clarify it ? 

Mr. Kowatskr. No, it doesn’t because later on you have “Aides, 
enlisted, 957.” 

“Stewards, public quarters afloat, 746.” 

And if you will read your notes, those are the men—now is that a— 
are you adding all of them together? Are we adding oranges and 
apples ? 

Mr. Ler. This was in no way supposed to be added up. This was 
an answer to about eight or nine different questions that appeared 
at different times in the hearings and they all happened to be printed 
onthe same page. You have to read the footnotes. 

Mr. Kowatrskr. You see how difficult it is to get the facts when you 
make this kind of statement to Congress and make no attempt to cor- 
rect it. The impression is that this is personnel. 

Mr. Ler. The line says “Military positions authorized personal 
staffs,” and we had expected that to appear right under the two pages 
of testimony where all that was asked, where they were talking about 
how many people are allowed to have personal staffs. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Let’s go on 





Mr. Becker. There seems to be a misunderstanding which should 
be clarified here as to who means what. 
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Now, the gentleman here, Mr. Lee, has read apparently from the 
same text that you read. 

Ilis reading of this seems to be very clear to me, meaning military 
personnel entitled to staffs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lev. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Becker. But Mr. Kowalski is saying this is not understandable. 

Mr. Price. I think the gentleman gave a clear explanation of why 
there is a misunderst: mding. The table is printed in a different part 
of the record and doesn’t follow the question that was asked by the 
committee, 

Mr. Becker. What I am trying to get at here— 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Kowansxt. I accept that, but my point is, apparently this was 
not clarified by the military in any way. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I want to just pursue this a second 
because in following up the statement, Mr. Kowalski made. that we 
see how difficult it is to get at the facts, well, if the facts are some- 
where else—-what I am trying to get at is the fact of this statement 
here that you read in the rec ord, and from the table here, there doesn’t 
seem to be any dispute as to the facts. I just wanted to try to get 
that clear in my mind. 

Mr. Kowatski. Now, may I go on, now. 

I would like to turn to section 4. The question is— 

Total number of enlisted personnel actually assigned and performing duty at 
all nonappropriated fund activities, including (A) officers clubs, messes and 
billets, and (B) posts, base exchanges and (C) golf courses. 

I would only like to consider the figures submitted by the Jackson 
report for Army and Air Force. It would seem they total 4,366 
enlisted men. 

Are any of these men performing duties of orderlies, cooks, 
stewards—of the 4.366 men, are they performing duties as cooks, order- 
lies, stewards / 

Mr. Finveanr. I don’t see your number, Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowarskt. Well, may I refer you to two numbers. 

Army shows 2,482. 

Air Force shows 1.934. 

Mr. Finucane. Right. 

Mr. Kowarskt. [add this to be 4,566 men. 

Mr. Finucane. It is combined. 

Mr. Kowatski. Yes. 

Mr. Prick. Combined Air Force and Army. 

Mr. Kowaxskt. I am only talking about Air Force and Army, so 
we don’t get confused about all the other things. 

Now, are any of these 4,366 men performing duties as cooks, order- 
lies, waiters, and stewards ? 
Mr. Finucane. Not any to our knowledge, Mr. Kowalski. 
Mr. Kowatskt. Apparently then you haven't reported it, because 
asked the Air Force for a report, and the Army for a report of the 
Washington area only, and T asked them how many stew ards, order- 
lies, cooks, mess boys were in officers’ messes and BOQ’s. My total 
shows, including the Navy—for the Army alone, 103. 

Do you think they are included in this 4,366 ? 


— 
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Mr. Finucane. I would like to ask, Mr. Kowalski, whether or not 
you are talking about the ones that are there voluntarily for extra 
pay 
Mr. Kowatsxt. I asked for those assigned. This is what the official 
report shows. 

Mr. Ler. This is a very difficult thing and there is no intention any- 
where on our part to hide anything. Mr. Finucane’s instructions to 
us were to work as closely with the services as we can to get accurate 
information. 

Now, if you ask the number in BOQ’s, if that is the question you 
ask and you ask for that number, in some services, BOQ’s are partly 
appropriated funds and partly nonappropriated. They are different 
by services. So you will get a different answer, perhaps, if you ask 
the question “What is the number in BOQ’s” than you would get in 
asking “What is the number in nonappropriated funds,” because in 
not all cases are BOQ’s nonappropriated funds. That is why you get 
some variation in the figures. 

It is the way you ask the question and the way it is interpreted. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. The point I am trying to make is this, that several 
months ago I madeastatement. I introduced this table for the record. 
The military was well aware of these statements. Apparently you 
did not make an attempt, as far as I can see, to determine whether any 
men are in fact assigned as stewards, orderlies, cooks, and these 
other categories that I have described, in the Army and the Air 
Force. Or have you, sir, and if you have, what is your answer ? 

Mr. Finucane. Our answer is, if they are working there, as far as 
we can determine—and we shall prosecute diligently anybody there in 
violation of public regulations—they are there properly and have 
every right to be there, Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatrskt. Mr. Secretary, I published this. I also made a 
statement in the record and introduced this table. 

Has any effort been made to investigate this? 

Mr. Gurser. While they are preparing their answer, may I ask a 
question: A little while ago you stated the question which resulted in 
the information which you just read to us with respect to the Wash- 
ington area. 

Was that question as it is in the record accurately stated, and how 
was it presented, was it presented in writing? 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Yes; it was presented in writing and I have the 
written reports here. I have consolidated in table form the replies 
from the military. 

Mr. Gusser. For my benefit, would you mind reading the question 
again as it was presented in writing? I think you read it a moment 
ago but I would like to hear it again. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I only read part of it. 

Mr. Price. I might say to the gentleman from Connecticut we do 
not have your letter in the record. We have the consolidated table, 
but not the letter. 

Mr. Kowatskr. You had them and I withdrew them a couple days 
ago so I could ask these questions; do you remember ? 

Mr. Price. Are you asking that they be included as a part of the 


record ? 
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Mr. Kowatskr. I asked when I first appeared in my prepared testi- 
mony to have them included. They were given to Mr. Slatinshek and 
I took them back 2 days ago. 

Mr. Suarinsuek. Mr. Chairman, to avoid any misunderstanding, 
I will place them in the record at this point. 

Mr. Price. Without objection they will be included in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. KowAatskt: This is in reply to your further inquiry into the 
assignment of enlisted personnel to officers’ messes and motor pools in the 
Washington, D.C., area. The enclosed listing tabulates personnel by rate and 
rating who are assigned to the public quarters occupied by senior officers in the 
positions indicated. The earlier information provided in my letters of April 
28 and May 6 included only those personnel assigned to messes and motor 
pools. No other personnel are assigned for the personal service of officers in 
this area. 

It is hoped that the information previously submitted and this letter satis- 
factorily answer your inquiries. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. LEE, 
Rear Admiral, USN, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PUBLIC QUARTERS OCCUPIED BY 
SENIOR OFFICERS IN THE WASHINGTON, D.C., AREA 


Chief of Naval Operations................<........ 1 boatswain rate 
(maintenance supervisor). 
5 steward rates, 


Vice Chief of Naval Operations__..---------------- 4 steward rates. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Plans and 

ot a ee ee nee 7S POE ene eee ae 3 steward rates. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel) —---~- Do. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air)----------- Do. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet Operations 

EE, I visit rceeenter cease ens cemetemnemneciais Do. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics) .--_- Do. 
U.S. Representative of Military Command and 

pineGue Groun NATO... W.W.cance cence Do. 
Commandant, Potomac River Naval Command-_---_ Do. 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance___...----_--.----.-._. 2 steward rates. 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts_____-_---~_- Do. 
Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy ......-_.-.--.-_-__- Do. 
Commanding Officer, National Naval Medical Center_ Do. 
Surgeon General of the Navy___---.__--_-________ Do. 
Commandant (or Deputy) Industrial College of the 

B= ee ae nee nee ae Do. 
Commandant (or Deputy) National War College___ Do. 
Assistant Director National Security Agency______ Do. 
Superintendent, U.S. Naval Observatory___________ 1 steward rate. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Receiving Station__ Do. 
Superintendent, Naval Gun Factory___-------_-___ Do. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Air Station, 

PT ES See ees 0 Oe ene ne NE EN Do. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications 

FON Silage Nc a ee Eo Rh er Do. 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Ordnance Labor- 

ae RE Seen Ween nar Seid an dew Meee Do. 


Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, 
ee oe alae ae ch Satie te ee ok eee, Do. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959, 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. KowatskI: This is in reply to your inquiry of April 28, 1959, 
requesting additional information on the assignment of male and female Navy 
personnel to officers’ messes and motor pools. Listed below, with a tabulation of 
personnel assigned, all of whom are male, are the closed messes maintained in 
the Washington area which are in addition to those outlined in my letter of 
April 28, 1959; 


U.S. Naval Air Station, Anacostia: 
3 chief stewards. 
3% stewards, first class. 
2 stewards, second class. 
7 stewards, third class. 
9 stewardsmen. 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda : 
1 chief steward. 
1 steward, second class. 
2 stewards, third class. 
U.S. Naval Gun Factory, Washington: 
1 stewardsman. 
U.S. Naval Receiving Station, Washington: 
3 chief stewards. 
4 stewards, first class. 
5 stewards, second class. 
3 stewards, third class. 
8 stewardsmen. 

In addition to the Navy personnel assigned to motor pools at the Pentagon, 
listed in my earlier letter, there are eight civilian chauffeurs assigned there. 
There are no motor pools as such located at the above listed activities. In event 
a driver is needed for an official trip of a small passenger-type vehicle, he is 
normally assigned from those personnel utilized in the operation of heavy 
equipment, trucks and buses. 

It is further pointed out that commissioned officers’ messes (open) are main- 
tained at the National Naval Medical Center and at the Naval Gun Factory. 
No Navy personnel are assigned to these messes inasmuch as they are operated 
with nonappropriated funds. 

It is hoped that this additional information will be of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. LEE, 
Read Admiral, USN, Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THB NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1959. 


Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kowatsk1: This is in reply to your inquiry of April 23, 1959, 
concerning the total number of male and female personnel assigned to messes 
and motor pools at the Pentagon and Arlington Navy Annex. There are the fol- 
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lowing numbers of Navy personnel, all of whom are male, assigned at the 
locations indicated below : 
Pentagon : 

Messes : 





Ifeatenant, Junior. C7006 (BC) wiscccictacicitnnunnnceencccnseccecue 1 
DE ee ee ee ae eee eee eee 11 
ere ten URONE SURGAO saath cngetndpentpeoonanipeneabamomanmniin 1 
ag ec” | a ee a a 15 
rans, ST tO on oo crc cocsanacee tee 10 
RL IE RN ahs cchesentsatiwranng eschudes aches erence av anas aliments 6 
I a a a y 


Total 1 officer 45 enlisted. 
Motor pools: 
ge gg ee Cl eR Deeks ged eh eee 
a TG las coniadelenanscha peantbatiee en bbicenceibichadse canes amedsicndcincs data sai 
i ee a ee ee ee Ae CS ee eee ae 
ee a Se 
BO TOIR, TN CI i a ie eectenccietb ep babe NSiswr ne nenienntomnue 
gE ERIE LS I Te ee eC 
Equipment operator, second class.__..__----__-_-_-----_---------- 
Total 14 enlisted. 
Arlington Annex: 
Messes : None. 
Motor pools: 
we Eg EN Ee a a re ee ee eee ee 
pe 
Boatewain’s mate; SOCONG  ClOsGseinc ccc ncnscus— ~~~. 
Total 3 enlisted. 


It is hoped that the foregoing satisfactorily answers your inquiry. 
Sincerely yours, 


bt 09 CO bed et pe 


et 


JAMES R. LEE, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KowAtLskI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kowatsk!I: This is in reply to your inquiry of May 1, 1959, con- 
cerning the number of enlisted personnel of the U.S. Marine Corps assigned to 
certain billets at the Marine Barracks, 8th and I and the Marine Barracks, 
Naval Gun Factory. The Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps, has furnished the 
enclosed information upon which this reply is based. 

I trust that this information will satisfy your requirements. It has been a 
pleasure to have been of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Krese, 
Captain, USN, Deputy Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
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Marine Barracks, 8th and I 
FOR GENERAL OFFICERS AND COLONELS 






























































| | | | 
| E-7 Es | E-5 | E4 | E3 | E-2l | Total 
(a a Valves. Ls a Ea 
[1/0] a2 |T/O|A | T/O| A | v0 | A | mae A | 7/0 | A|T/O| A 
| 
inl er tol iad Ba ed Sed Bie Er teat Fo 
Numbers and ranks of en- | | o 
listed assigned as: =~ 
(a) Drivers_.........-- Ts & eee Ba ees he 8 | 1 | |. ven OE] BQ 
MAREE Agate: ey seeeeee seme ga | Ee eee ER pane we oe UE Dee wt. S13 
(c) Stewards. .___._._- me ks ec He kD a 8 te ee eee | 10/410 
os) SPEARS (PEEP TERE is Pa HR: Ce gee cea kay Ree \areee | oO] oO 
(e) Houseboys--__-_-- eK ne ee 2 ae: ea “ RO GEER ee open feed 0 0 
(f) Orderlies__......- es Re ee | i Pee ae eae ast ree Te eee eS ee 
(@g) Yardmen_-......-- eras =: Ges eee vacates cle: Lies, Titi |----|---=- | ---| 1 1 
—_—_—_—_ | ——— | —————- | ——-— = —_——_ — — —_— ~ | ee | —— —-- = —_- 
Sees | 5| 6| 5| 5| 6| 5| oi eee =" = 18 | 18 
| | | | | | 
FOR OFFICERS MESSES AND BILLETS 
Enlisted assigned as: | | 
2S SESE, el eee Seeeewe it OS, eee 2 1 aos ee 2 2 
(b) Stewards_-.._..---- sy ta SG: Mee Ee 1 Li. +e toe 4) 4 
|” cence ae ee Se Bee a=) - Staab = 1 1 l 
(d) Supervisor... .-...)---. Er (RES See ae Jao |---- a ae 
| es | a: tat | Ease } at] 2) a; 2) 2] 2] 3) af a 7] 8 
POST MAINTENANCE AND UTILITIE 
Numbers and ranks of all | | | | 
enlisted assigned or on ; | mm | 
on special duty involv- } | | | | | | | 
ing care of grounds and | | | | | 
those assigned as carpen- } } } 
ters, plumbers, etc.: | | | } 
(a) Care of grounds....|_..- “i Se 1] 2 SO WE. Dhaene fa iy FE : Wakes 1 1 8 
(b) Utilities chief__-._- 1 | BASE ARES ee ae (Beat, ES ee AMS SeeeL iy. 3 
2.) ee Raves RSS Ew | iE Gy Resa eee er ii a ee 
(d) Electricians._.....-|-.---.|-.-.|-.---- gs y Sia isl ese fies: ae & fos” 2a 
Oe ESE GE at 3. PES ARES (ee eee FRE ERTS 1 1 i; 6 3 
(f) Refrigeration me- | ie | 
SNES ake. Eat See = 1] 1 }....--|----|---2--|---- ree. et ee 
(g) General mainte- | 
ST RE eae EEA | ae Be Rapberes yee Aspen gees ae geste ec) 2 
Total.......-.- 1 2 | 1| 3| 2| 2| alae | | 1| 6| 3] 3 8] 18 
| 











1 Table of organization. 
2 Assigned. 

3 Drivers for CMC, ACMC, and O/S, 

4 Stewards for CMO, AC MO, C/S, and QMG. 


1. Motor pools.—There are no Marines assigned to special duties or as school- 
bus drivers in the motor pool. 

2. Commissaries.—There are no Marines assigned to sales commissaries in any 
capacity. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL ACTIVITIES, WASHINGTON NAVAL GUN FACTORY 


1. The Marine Barracks, Naval Activities Washington, is to be disestablished 
on May 29, 1959. 

2. Upon disestablishment of this barracks, a small 23-Marine guard detach- 
ment will be authorized in the MB, 8th and I, allowances to function as gate 
guards at the Naval Gun Factory. This detachment will include two chauffeur 
orderlies for the Commandant, Potomac River Naval Command. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Memorandum for Chief, House Liaison Office. 
Subject: Information on assignment of airmen to certain duties at Bolling Air 
Force Base and Andrews Air Force Base. 

1. The Honorable Frank Kowalski, in his letter to you dated May 1, 1959, 
requested the number of airmen by grade performing duties in five categories 
listed by him. Mr. Kowalski requested information pertaining only to Bolling 
and Andrews Air Force Bases. As certain airmen under the administrative 
control of Headquarters Command, Bolling Air Force Base, are assigned to 
duties at Fort Myer in the categories listed by Mr. Kowalski, they are also 
identified by number and grade. 

2. Reference is made to Mr. Kowalski’s request that we show separately the 
number of air policemen assigned to handle traffic at the sales commissary. It 
should be noted that no air policemen are specifically assigned to such duties. 
At Bolling Air Force Base, out of a regular detail of 30 air policemen on duty 
at a given time, 4 would normally be used to handle traffic at the commissary 
if the traffic was unusually heavy. No air policemen are so utilized at Andrews 
Air Force Base or Fort Myer. 

Rosert N. BAKER, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Congressional Inquiry Division, 
Office of Legislative Liaison. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY CONGRESSMAN KOWALSKI PERTAINING TO ASSIGNMENT 
OF AIRMEN 


1. For general officers and colonels * 












































Grade Bolling Andrews Fort Myer Total 
AFB AFB 
OD DINING oo nic cc cciceboscdheabunaceuee 4 1 4 9 
Fn ee wnieammane 3 4 2 9 
uu. . eer Rereee 15 3 1 19 
a eee ne eer 3 <a 10 
Rs SHUN SINE ccnecckowccdbsnicnnuasesee 3 1 1 5 
Ea ee eer WP ilintukccecadeemnnubcecaa 2 
Ee ae Se eae eee er aes 30 16 8 54 
| 
1 None of the above airmen are assigned to colonels. 
2. Officers’ messes and billets 
Bolling AFB Andrews AFB 
Grade ey ee J Total 
Officers’ | Billets NCO Officers’ | Billets NCO 
mess clubs mess clubs 
Enlisted men grade 8___..-...-- eS a a eee ee ae 1 
EELS: ER 1 | fa, Se. OES 3 
"TONNE SEUOIRS,, . 5. cwetennlanaceckon 1 2 1 2 2 8 
cg a eae 2 5 1 ff 3 14 
Airman, first class............-- 1 GS Ticctkeoees 1 iy) AEE SS 7 
Airman, second class. ........--.|---...-- ae Ae rey eee 1 ae 3 
I NE DOE s. ccnnnaks atindwdente nh eontadéepiibanenyagnaisgased bers SR ivexanetmndl 1 
WN a nccicwanctbonseaadaw 4 ll 4 6 6 6 37 
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3. Commissary 





Bolling AFB 


Andrews AFB 








Grade Total 
Commis- Air | Commis- Air 
sary | Police | sary Police 
——-—- -—— |---| a —_——_-|— eae 
Diguber SONBOANE : Bass. ein in ssc ceene<t- 5 2 |---- pea tlissiceebensl 2 
Technical sergeant.............--..-.---.- 2 sues S ince = 7 
Lee puabeesne 10 | 1 ht 2S 23 
Eg OS SERRE ie FEVERS eae ve “ 1 1 $ iz. eS 10 
Airman second class. --..---------- . 12 2 | aren ae 27 
eee 10 ea 18 
. a ; ne - 37 4 | 46 0 | 87 
4. Motor pool 
Bolling AFB Andrews AFB 
Grade Total School Total School Total 
Motor Bus Total Motor Bus Total 
Pool Driver | Pool Driver 
Master sergeant --. -- 6 6 6 fi 12 
Technical sergeant --- Base ASA. 15 t 6 21 
Staff sergeant 27 3 30 yi) 3 23 53 
Airman first class = 45 4 49 35 2 37 st 
Airman second Class... - 19 l aw 30 2 32 82 
Airman third class-_-_- 22 | 22 28 28 HM) 
Basic_.._- = = 2 ‘ 2 2 
BOUL. 4. Ances-sese~<s 166 | 8 | 174 12 7 132 306 
' 
5. Post maintenance and utilities 
Grade | Bolling | Andrews Fort Myer Total 
AFB AFB 
Master sergeant Cereal) A ee a 3 Bl csevscasstoscl 5 
NE Es deeb oe ennkemeel 8 1a A a es i 14 
a a RE ae eS 30 36 | l 67 
CO ES Seas 14 | 27 | 1 | 2 
NE ene cuedioeiwirenedsnes 31 50 4 85 
| "Sa ae 20 28 4 2 
RAT EN eee ems 2 A hy See 1e 3. Beebe sans | ee oe 2 
. aes eee 106 151 10 267 








DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, April 24, 1959. 
Memorandum for the Chief, House Liaison Office 
Subject : Airmen assigned to messes in the Pentagon 

1. Reference is made to your request for information regarding the number 
of airmen assigned to messes in the Pentagon, and in particular to the Secretary 
of the Air Force’s mess. There are a total of 18 airmen assigned to such duty: 
3 master sergeants, 4 technical sergeants, 7 staff sergeants, 2 airmen first class, 
1 airman second class, and 1 airman third class. 

2. Of the 18 airmen assigned, 13 are assigned to the Secretary’s mess: 3 master 
sergeants, 3 technical sergeants, 4 staff sergeants, 1 airman first class, 1 airman 
second class, and 1 airman third class. 

8. The balance of five airmen assigned to messes are as follows: three to the 
Command Post, and two to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Cart M. NELSON, 
Colonel, USAF Chief, Personnel Branch, 
Congressional Inquiry Division. 
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HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. KOWALSKI: This is in reply to your recent inquiry concerning Army 
personnel strengths and the utilization of Army enlisted personnel in connec- 
tion with motor pool and mess operations at the Pentagon. 

Answers to the various questions posed by you are provided in the inclosure 
hereto. 1 trust the information furnished will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. B. WALTERS, 
Lt. Col., GS Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


1. Question. How many Army male and female enlisted personnel are utilized 
in the operation of the Pentagon motor pool for the Army and other services? 
Numbers to be indicated by grade and rating. 

Answer. (a) No Army female enlisted personnel are utilized in the operation 
of the Pentagon motor pool. Army male enlisted personnel utilized are: 


et ao ae eo ocala ae aeons oe. ret ee Ce SL Re N 45 
BPO Ahicics= 6 ic ecataistabiind Puts ais aii edie US SR ee See es ee eee 2 64 
Da tac crcl Senta seen Sichais aceite detins 34 - 

Pitta stanparantivetertasinatamrabigenel 180 


(b) The Pentagon motor pool is operational 7 days a week and 24 hours a 
day. 

(c) The Pentagon motor pool supports the Army and other services. 

2. Question. How many Army male and female enlisted personnel are utilized 
in Pentagon messes—numbers by grade and ratings? 

Answer. No Army female enlisted personnel are utilized in Pentagon messes. 
Army male enlisted personnel utilized are: 


LE einectthe ch erate teens heen eae go, a ne SES ee See 1 
OS A RS ee Pee ree RS I I an ci cco iho ne cn slats leer sc ance cllaei 1 
Pee eet cS ee a ee ee 4 — 

Lo | a ee a Seer ene 143 


8. Question. How many divisions did the Army have at the end of fiscal 
year 1954 and what was the overall Army strength at that time? 

Answer. Divisions—19;: Army strength—1,404,598. 

$. Question. How many divisions does the Army have today and what is the 
overall strength? 

Answer. Divisions—15; Army strength—S78,692 (Mar. 31,1959). 

5. Question. How many divisions will the Army have at the end of fiscal 
vear 1959 and what will be the overall strength”? 

Answer. Divisions—14; Army strength—s70,000. 





HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF TITE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1959, 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 


DreAR Mk. KowAtskI: This is to acknowledge your inquiry of April 22, 1959, 
concerning Army personnel strengths and the utilization of Army enlisted 
personnel in connection with motor pool and mess operations at the Pentagon. 

Although every effort will be made to provide the information expeditiously, 
ho assurance can be given that a reply can be made by April 24. In the event 
the information cannot be provided by that date, it will be provided as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. B. WALTERS, 
Lt. Col., GS Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KowaAtrskI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Kowatskt: This is in reply to your inquiry concerning the number 
of enlisted personnel working in certain commissaries and in post utilities activi- 
ties at Fort Belvoir. 

Question. How many enlisted men are working in the commissaries at Fort 
Myer, Fort Belvoir, Fort McNair, and Cameron Station? 

Answer. On April 29, 1959, the following numbers of enlisted personnel were 
working in the commissary, which includes the sales store, administration, troop 
issue, and warehouse at the installations listed: 
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Question. How many enlisted men are working in post utility activities at Fort 
Belvoir? 

Answer. There were 11 enlisted men working in post utility activities at Fort 
Belvoir on April 29, 1959. 

I trust the information furnished will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
(S) Joun W. B. WALTERS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, GS Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. SiatinsHeKk. A consolidated table was placed in the record, but 
not the letter. 

Mr. Kowatskx1. “Army Legislative Liaison.” 

I would appreciate receiving by Wednesday afternoon, May 6, 
1959, the following information : 

“Fort Belvoir, Fort McNair, Fort Myer, and Cameron Station. 
Number of enlisted men by rank performing duty in the following 
categories,” and I have a whole series of questions. 

Would you want me to read them all? You can see them. 

Mr. Gusser. Just the pertinent ones. 

Mr. Kowatski. “Performing duty in the following categories. 

“9. Officers’ mess and billets. Drivers, stewards, cooks, orderlies, 
waiters, clerks, supervisors, bartenders and locker fund, NCO, includ- 
ing all actually assigned and also those used in these duties but assigned 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. Gupser. There is no specific request that you receive a break- 
down of those assigned to activities under appropriated funds and 
nonappropriated funds ? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Well, this istrue. This is true. 

Mr. Frnucane. That is the bottom of the question. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I think honestly, Mr. Secretary, the only way we can 
get this information is for the congressional committee, or individuals 
of this committee, to go out to an installation and make an inspection 
because we are not getting the reports. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Kowalski, you are very aware because of your 
many years in the service that when you ask the service for some 
figures they are going to give them to you as honestly and as ably as 
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they can. If you don’t distinguish what you want from them, it makes 
it very difficult. 

Now, the man who is working in the club on his own time, after duty 
hours, on a private arrangement with his employer, is not in violation 
of regulations and we do not keep track of that man nor should we, 
but we can get it for you. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I asked the question of men performing duty, as- 
signed to this particular activity or assigned elsewhere, because there 
are many, many men assigned elsewhere, hidden, and actually per- 
forming duty at the officers’ club, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, as far as the military misunderstanding me, I have the report 
from Marine barracks which says in detail how many men are assigned. 

It says, “for general officers and colonels, number and ranks of en- 
listed men assigned. Cooks.” 

It has two of them in E-5 category. 

Stewards, well, there are across the board here a total of 10 starting 
with master sergeants on down the line. 

No yard boys, but they have one yardman, a master sergeant, as- 
signed as a yardman, 

I don’t think there was any question in their mind what I was try- 
ing to find out and they were very kind in producing this information. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, may I make a 

Mr. Price. Do you yield to the gentleman from New York for a 
question ? 

Mr. Srrarron. If the gentleman from Connecticut would yield to 
me for just a moment. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Please. 

Mr. Srratron. Perhaps the figures which the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has could be made available to the Secretary, and then the 
discrepancies which apparently exist clarified, because I think this 
matter ought to be clarified and I think there would be no hesitation 
on the Secretary’s part to try to clarify it. 

Mr. Kowauskr. Well, I think it would be better clarified if Con- 
gressmen went out to installations and collected the figures that the 
Secretary may have. But the Secretary doesn’t have them by installa- 
tions, so we can’t collect them. 

Mr. Frnucane. May I answer you, sir? 

Mr. Kowalski, we can get them for any specific individual. You 
stated in your question that the services were assigning people one 
place and making them do work in another. I greatly resent that 
statement. I don’t believe that it is correct. I don’t believe it is ac- 
curate and if there are any cases that come to your attention of that 
kind of fraudulent use of personnel, we would appreciate hearing of 
them. 

Mr. Kowarskt. I know you are very sincere and I am happy for 
the opportunity to read this into the record. 

I have a letter from a colonel 

Mr. Frnucanr. Now, one more question, sir. On your Marine 
Corps barracks, I believe you are counting the Marine Corps headquar- 
ters at which General Pate and his high officer staff rank. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Generals and colonels. 

Mr. Finucane. And the people that you are talking about are the 
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Chief of Staff of the Marine Corps and he is entitled by regulation 
and indeed by law to those two cooks. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I was trying to show that his report was accurate, 
complete, and he understood w hat I was: asking. 

Mr. Finucane. If you ask for a report on the house of General 
Taylor, I will be glad to give you that eo. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Could. T have that, sir? 

Mr. Price. I would suggest we follow the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from New York and in any case that you are in doubt about, 
submit it to the Department and let the committee have a full report 
on it. 

Mr. Finccanr. We will give that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I think it is very important for me to read these 
next few papers into the record. 

There is a letter from Headquarters, United States European Com- 

mand, signed by a colonel. I am holding not the original—no, T am 
holding the original, but I am holding back the name. 

Dear FrRaNK: Your interview with UPI was well featured in Stars and 
Stripes here 10 February. This was about as close to the truth as one with 
your knowledge and experience could make it. Bravo. Perhaps if you do not 
already know how they handle this here in EUCOM, I will give you the poop. 
Each general, or flag officer and those that are holding down general and flag 
billets, of which there are three or four, have a cook and driver-flunkey- 
handyman. To circumvent the comptroller, they are carried on the books of the 
various divisions as clerk-typists and so on. Not only the comptroller, but every- 
one else knows the duties of these enlisted men, even though for the record the 
books are padded. 

IT am enclosing a copy of a division report. 

He didn’t say it that way. For obvious reasons I can’t include it. 

Now, he includes a copy and marks four names to verify his state- 
ment. 

I have another statement. I have scores of these, Mr. Secretary. 1 
am reading some. 

Mr. Frxvcane. Well, Mr. Congressman, would you supply them to 
use with the names so we can take: corrective action ? 

Mr. Kowatskr. No, sir; Iam giving you the headquarters. I think 
thisisenough. You know it is in European headquarters and I think 
it is up to you to make the search. I am not going to give you the 
names of people. 

Mr. Finucane. If you make claims of fraud and don’t give us the 
information to prosecute— 

Mr. Kowarskr. Let’s get on with this questioning. 

T have this letter. 

I think you are to be commended for vour fight against officers using Army 
personnel for household duties for which the officers themselves should pay. 
You will find that a 30-year-old veteran named ———— is assigned to a tank 
company but actually cooking for Major General ———. 

Some colonels at the fort use privates to do their gardening and odd jobs, 
such as painting around the house, instead of at their offices where the men 
are assigned. 

Notable in this regard was a lieutenant colonel in ———— who, on reading a 
story about your criticism of that practice, told fellow officers, “Isn’t that awful? 

Signed, Captain. 

I have scores of these letters, but I want to get down to an official 
document where an attempt is made to cover up. I am reading from 
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annex A, which is comments of the commander-in-chief of European 
headquarters, and this statement was made at the bimonthly ambassa- 
dor-commanders’ meeting. It was published March 10, 1959. 

On February 10, 1959, the Stars and Stripes published a report of a speech 
made by Congressman Kowalski, a retired Army colonel, on the floor of the 


House of Representatives on February 5, 1959, during debate on the extension 
of the Selective Service Act. 


I am not going to read it all here. 


Mr. Kowalski’s main theme was that the military services waste trained 
manpower in providing orderlies, houseboys, cooks, drivers, and so forth to 
senior officers. 

He also remarked that the Armed Services Committee has formed a special 
subcommittee to study the utilization of military manpower. All cooks, order- 
lies, and drivers should have mobilization assignments. This should be watched 
particularly in the area commands of the communications zone where we do 
not have tactical units. You should also be very careful in the assignment of 
a U.S. soldier and non-volunteers to this type of duty. That type assignment 
could cause trouble. 


In other words, if you assign enlisted men to be cooks, houseboys, 
drivers, orderlies, for senior officers, cover up. 

Now, I think this is an official statement. 

Mr. Secretary, do you approve of this kind of official coverup which 
attempts to conceal a true situation from the Army ? 

Mr. Finucane. I neither grant that there is a true situation or that 
that is a coverup, Mr. Kowalski, and if you do not give us the 
names 

Mr. Kowausk1. I will give you this thing, sir. 

Mr. Frnucane. Fine. We will give you a report on it. 

Mr. Kowatskxr. I received it from—lI think it would be faster for 
you to get it from General Michaelis. He sent it. 

Mr. Frnvcane. Very well. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. KowAtskIr: This is in reply to your request for a copy of USAREUR 
memorandum No. 1-20-30, including annex A thereto. 

Attached is USAREUR memorandum No. 1-20-30 and the section of annex A 
in which reference is made to your comments on manpower utilization. The 
balance of annex A contains classified information concerning defense matters in 
Europe and items of an administrative nature, none of which are germane to 
the issues before the Special Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization. 

I trust the information furnished will be of assistance to you. 


Sincerely, 
J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Legislative Liuison. 
[Extract] 
USAREUR Memo No. 1-20-30 Administration (U) 
ANNEX A 
COMMENTS OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
s * * e 2 s 6 


CONGRESSMAN KOWALSKI’S COMMENTS (U) 


(U) On February 10, 1959, the Stars and Stripes published a report of a 
speech made by Congressman Kowalski (a retired Army colonel) on the floor 
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of the House of Representatives on February 5, 1959, during debate on the 
extension of the Selective Service Act. 

(U) Mr. Kowalski’s main theme was that the military services waste trained 
manpower in providing orderlies, houseboys, cooks, drivers, etc., for senior 
officers. He also remarked that the Armed Services Committee has formed a 
special subcommittee to study the utilization of military manpower. 

(U) If there are any doubtful cases of manpower utilization, as envisaged in 
Mr. Kowalski’s remarks, they should be corrected now. All cooks, orderlies and 
drivers should have mobilization assignments. This should be watched, par- 
ticularly in the area commands and the communications zone where we do not 
have tactical units. You should also be very careful in the assignment of AUS 
soldiers and nonvolunteers to this type of duty. That type assignment could 
cause trouble. 

* * * * * e es 


USAREUR Memo 1-20-30 
HEADQUARTERS 


U.S. Army, EUROPE 
APO 403 
Memorandum No. 1-20-30 10 Marcu 1959 
ADMINISTRATION (U) 
BrMonNTHLY AMBASSADOR-COMMANDERS’ CONFERENCE Notes (U) 


Expires 1 September 1959 


(U) The minutes of the Ambassador-Commanders’ Conference held in the 
Headquarters USAREUR Command Building on March 9, 1959, are forwarded 
for information and necessary action. (AEAGS—Heid Mil 89893) 

For the Commander in Chief : 
Official : 
FrREDERIC J. BRowN, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Staff. 
(Signed) 
B. T. McCormack, Major, AGC Asst AG. 
3 Annexes 
A. Comments of the Commander in Chief. 
B. Comments of Major Commanders. 
C. Comments of Chiefs of Staff Division, USAREUR. 
Distribution : 
10—CG, Seventh US Army 
2—CG, V Corps. 
2—CG, VIII Corns. 
6—CG. UTSACOMZEUR. 
6—CG, USASETAF. 
38—Ea Area Coma. 
1—Fa TUSARETR Subordinate Comd. 
i1—Fa USAREUR Assigned Unit (excl USAREUR Staff Units and US 
Army Coal Pt, Rheinau). 
1—Chief. Ea Staff Div (excl OCINC-SGS). 
2—OCINC-SGS. 
2—AG Records. 


Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary. these are serious charges. I trust that the 
Denartment of Defense will go into a thorough and complete investi- 
gation of them. 

Mr. Frxvucanr. Mr. Chairman, any information we can get of 
wrongdoing we will certainly investigate and prosecute where indi- 
cated, 

Mr. Kowatrsxr. Now, I would like to just go back to our men who 
are working in nonappropriated funds. There are 12 sailors assigned 
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in the White House—at least reported to me—serving as stewards in 
the White House. Officially reported to me. Is this an unappropri- 
ated fund ? 

Mr. Finucane. No, it is not an unappropriated fund, and we have 
in the Navy and we have in all services an MOS—many of these men 
have spent their lives in this type of work; they prize their positions 
highly; they have gold stripes of good conduct up their sleeve and 
they have the honor of working in that assignment to the Commander 
in Chief of the Navy which to me is an important assignment and in 
my opinion they would consider themselves the elite of their MOS’s 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Conetan. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kowarski. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CoHeian. Mr. Secretary, on that point, in allowing for tradi- 
tions and also the tradition of labor, I am just curious to know in 
what general aptitude these men fall into that you have been referring 
to—allowing for the new standards of the Army. 

Mr. Finucane. Well, specifically we were talking about the White 
House. 

Mr. Cone.an. Well, I am talking about the White House personnel 
in relation to the new standards of the services. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

In any new standards we ever have, we will always have cooks, we 
will always have people—this is voluntary—people who volunteer for 
work as cooks, who volunteer for work as managers of messes and it 
is a perfectly fine calling and it requires a good deal of intelligence 
and in civilian life we pay chefs from $15,000 to $25,000 a year be- 
cause I have done it myself. 

Mr. Coureian. Mr. Secretary, I have no quarrel with that. The 
only thing that I am interested in now is to inquire into the applica- 
tion of the new principle which has been adopted and I concur in it. 
I am trying to test this theory in my own mind because it seems to me 
there may be some inconsistencies. 

I have some personal cases and that is why I am pushing the point, 
where I have hiad men who have attempted to reenlist after long 
— of military service and have been knocked out of the box 
vecause they didn’t qualify under your new standards. 

Now, I am asking and I am trying to pinpoint, in relation to this 
particular type of service, are these standards applied ? 

Mr. Finucane. The standards are applied and I think there is an 
assumption being made that it takes a specially unqualified person 
mentally to wish to go into these services. I don’t think that at all. 
I think that a category 2 and a category 3 man from an intelligence 
point of view can and often does and probably will seek out this kind 
of work as it fits with his pattern of happiness of his experience in 
civil life and maybe his hope for a job after he retires. 

Mr. Conean. Well, Mr. Secretary, is it fair for me to assume then 
that enlisted personnel serving in those occupations meet the standards 
of the new armed services? 

Mr. Finucane. I am absolutely sure that the ones you are speaking 
of in most cases would average, and I am sure they are, above category 
4 personnel. It is perfectly obvious that a chief petty officer who spent 
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20 or 25 years in the Navy and comes to the top of his profession is 
not a man in the category 4 position. 

Mr. Kowatskr. There are also 50 enlisted men according to my 
report, serving as drivers and chauffers at the White House. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Now, the Defense Department says—I think you 
have reiterated perhaps in different words—that men can be assigned 
for such services to help carry the military responsibilities of officers. 

What responsibility of what officers are these 12 sailors carrying 
out ? 

Mr. Finucane. Are you speaking 

Mr. Kowatskt. In the White House. I am staying right with the 
White House. 

Mr. Finucane. In the mess? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, in the mess. 

Mr. Finucane. The mess of the Commander in Chief of the Navy 
is run exactly as the mess of any other officer’s group and those men 
are assigned and they are working on public property under public 
supervision. They are not personal servants of the President or any- 
body else. The White House is a public building. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I didn’t ask that question. What military respon- 
sibilities are they carrying out and for what military officers at the 
White House, in this mess? 

Mr. Finucane. They are carrying out the responsibilities of—the 
military responsibilities of the President in the broad sense, and it is 
within the law and accepted custom that in public buildings for the 
purposes of looking after the welfare of Members of Congress, official 
entertaining, and indeed the prerequisition of operating 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Mr. Secretary, there is no need for this member of 
Congress to get this kind of 

Mr. Price. I think we are going now into the type of detail that 
should be taken up with the various services when they appear. I 
don’t think we should expect the Secretary to know the detail. 

Mr. Kowarskr. I have to develop the detail, Mr. Chairman, to get 
his policy and this is my question. There are 50 solders in this motor 
pool at the White House. 

Mr. Frnvucane. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Do you favor drafting our young American boys 
to be drivers at the White House? 

Mr. Finucane. We do not draft people to be drivers at the White 
House, Colonel, and I think every person who is driving in the motor 
pool at the White House is there by his own request. You will prob- 
ably find out that he is a sergeant of a good many years’ training and 
that that is his MOS and that it is probably the highest sought after 
job that that particular sergeant could get in the service, so that we 
do not draft—— 

Mr. Kowatskr. What you are saying is that there are no draftees 
at the White House driving vehicles? 

Mr. Frnvcane. I didn’t say there were none, but I would be sur- 
prised if there were. 

Mr. Kowatrsxt. If there are draftees at the White House, do you 
favor drafting young men for that purpose? 

Mr. Finucane. No. 
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Mr. Kowatskt. You do not, sir? 

Mr. Finucane. | do not favor drafting people to go in the White 
House pool, no. 

Mr. Kowauskr. You are then against having any drafted young men 
serve as a driver in the White House pool ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. No, I didn’t say that at all, but I certainly think 
that— 

Mr. Kowatskt. Would you have them removed from there, sir? 

Mr. Finucane. I am not at the moment in a position to remove 
anybody from the White House service. I know of one sergeant who 
worked for me who worked for weeks to get in and he was a very 
senior sergeant. 

Mr. Kowatskt. [ am happy to hear you say you are against the 
general principle of drafting men who would then serve in the White 
House as drivers. 

Mr. Finucane. You didn’t say “and then serve.” You said was I in 
favor of drafting people to work at the White House. I am not in 
favor of drafting people to work at the White House. 

Mr. Kowarsxi. Are you against the principle of drafting men who 
will then serve in the White House motor pool ? 

Mr. Finucane. Well, not if the man wants to serve there, certainly 
not. 

Mr. Kowarskr. So you favor 

Mr. Finucane. | favor—our policy in the armed services, Colonel, 
as you well know, is that we allow every individual man, every draftee, 
to search, to seek and take his own position in the service as far as it 
is humanly possible for us to do it and carry out our mission. 

Mr. Kowarsk1. Now with 50 men driving in the White House, this 
means that 50 other men have to be drafted to fill places somewhere, 
isn’t that true? Or these 50 men could be put into another job. 

Mr. Finucane. The only specific one that I have that I know of 
personally is a man who has been in the service some 15 years. He 
isa sergeant in that MOS and he regularly takes his turn of duty over- 
seas. Now I can—— 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I think you misunderstood me, sir. I am saying 
there are 50 drivers at the White House—— 

Mr. Finccane. Well, he is one of them. 

Mr. Kowarsxr. Could you take those 50 drivers, remove them from 
the White House and hire civilian drivers—this is one solution—if you 
did this then you would not have to draft 50 men. Is this a true state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Frxvcane. If I did that what would I do with the sergeant who 
has served his time overseas and comes back here for his duty in this 
country on the rotation basis, how would I employ him if I 

Mr. Kowatskt. The only place you can put him is at the White 
House ? 

Mr. Finucane. Of course not, but 

Mr. Kowatsk1. This is what you are inferring. 

Mr. Finucane. No, I am not, because if it is good for the White 
House it is good for every motor driver in the United States and 
we have 

Mr. Kowatskt. I get your policy; I understand. You favor having 
soldiers drive at the White House. 
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Mr. Finucane. Well, I think so, yes. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get one point followed 
up on this. 

How long has this policy been in effect, Mr. Finucane, of having 
mess boys at the White House and stewards and military drivers / 
How long has this policy been in effect, would you know / 

Mr. FINUCANE. W Tell, I can’t say accurately, but I rather suspect 
in the entire history of our country. 


UsrE oF ENLISTED PERSONNEL AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


ARMY SUBMISSION 


Lt. Col. Goodwin 73614 
6 August 1959. 
Subject : Utilization of enlisted personnel at the White House. 

Sixty-three Army enlisted men holding unclassified assignments are on duty 
at the White House to assist with the continuity of the President’s Office and 
to enable the President to perform his duties as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces should an emergency situation arise. These men are utilized in 
operational duties for the President and White House office in areas of com- 
munications, administration, and security. Information as to grades, MOS, and 
duties performed is provided in the enclosure hereto. Personnel with classified 
location and missions are not included in this tabulation. 

The number of enlisted personnel required for these duties is determined by 
the requirements of the President through the White House staff secretary and 
executive clerk of the White House office and chief usher of the White House. 
They are controlled by Department of the Army through authorizations to the 
Military District of Washington and the Chief Signal Officer. 

As far as can be determined, the practice of using enlisted personnel at the 
White House dates back to the administration of President John Adams in 1800. 

All personnel so assigned are Regular Army (no draftees) and are selected 
from volunteers. These individuals are subject to normal rotation, both over- 
seas and within the continental United States, and are reassigned in their pri- 
mary MOS. The standard stabilized tour of duty is 4 years; however, upon re- 
quest of proper authority at the White House, this tour may be extended for 1 
year. While assigned to this duty, subject personnel receive training in all man- 
datory subjects and are required to complete annual qualification firing. This 
training, in addition to their on-the-job training, insures combat and reassign- 
ment proficiency in their primary MOS. 

Due to the sensitive nature of their duties all enlisted men must meet the 
requirements for top secret clearances and maintain such standards. This 
assignment, plus the irregular hours and the special requirements of the Com- 
mander in Chief often performed beyond normal duty hours, makes the utiliza- 
tion of stable military personnel more practical than the use of civilians. 


Grades, MOS, and duty performed by enlisted personnel at the White House 




















Duty Number MOS Grade 

Drivers (regular and security), Cupetehers, and internal 
PEPE Ete BG es ee ee eee 48 643. 70 1-E8 
24-E7 
18-E6 
5-E5 
ent tens as tctnnnbaincnshebannee 1 002. 6 E7 
SG Shh apie bmanhimasinwsecennnes: idtsbccwenaeds 3 711 E3 
EE Ss a OER ee ee 1 703 E6 
Ie IN oe coin cnn nnctNenpengnasamnnnheacem= 3 717 = 
1-E6 
ON oo cn ciornroeenonenciasdsaaem om 1 721 E7 
ER a ae oe 2 EEE RES SORES Cre eee eee 1 811 E5 
Ce a 2 acre cheapie 2 842 E5 
(Chel serpences Gaeregest *_...............5....-.-.- 1 921 E7 
Chief laboratory technician ! 1 931 E7 
sate: bin nenguncntecceansbineconarmand 1 717 E7 





1In White House physician’s office. 
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NAVY SUBMISSION 


The Navy Department assigns enlisted personnel to duty in the White House 
as follows: 


SU TI I r,s. sass cesnhaes cieenlisntlanem clauses cogenieinaiens ana 12 SD’s 
ITLL OS NR ee A ET ORT BE Te 4 SD’s 
Naval aide’s office in White House___.--....._...-...--.__.-_-.---- 1 YN 
1 EM 
1 EON 
OTN) CH TION ckicct nnd ciehmnmmnnanitiammenmammadiien 19 


White House mess 














| | 
Number assigned Rate Pay Navy enlisted 
grade classification 
"IR EES REE ERNE: MARCEL ITER LCS OO lspo: | E-7 | sp-9o11. 
CES PNY EE SRE ROR OD SIGE ES BERETA AE TOIT TARE IN | SD1 | E-6 | SD-9011. 
ES SE ge ae et ee SES Bene ee See ee SD2 | E-5 SD-9011. 
Dh od cheethdnbdnns sae eoibanibie ennikenubikatatheed die aekbaaeemaaeia ea | TN | E-3 | SD-0000. 





12 of these 3 SDC’s would retire if detached from the White House. 


These stewards prepare and serve meals to members of the White House staff 
and guests. 














White House 
| 
Number assigned Rate Pay Navy enlisted 
grade classification 
SEAMS eee ee es Oe? Es ee, ae POI Ee oR SDC E-7 SD-9011. 
a a I a NE LAE OE saeaiae ...-| SD2 E-5 SD-9011. 
| EE TOI SN BS See AG SAMA BL Da EB EC BRE SD3 E-4 SD-9011. 











Stewards assigned to the mansion perform duties as stewards and cooks. 


Naval aide’s office 














Number assigned Rate Pay Navy enlisted 
grade classification 
i A tS diddbbaas snwsabesenphtekada YNC E-7 YN-2513. 
IRS ES EE ERE TCC EERE TIT EOS SII, EM1 E-6 E M-4652. 
Ly sche beaiebnid cab beae duibwaelsctheasaucwlauendsaadaasnedsowccauaen | EON3 E-4 EO-0000. 











Perform duties of clerical nature, projectionist and driver-messenger, respec- 
tively. 

Through the issuance of the personnel allocation plan the Chief of Naval 
Operations determines and authorizes the number of billets for the White House 
just as is done for all naval activities. The Chief of Naval Personnel controls 
personnel ordered to the White House to fill billets authorized by the allowance/ 
complement (Nav Pers Form 576), which is derived from the Chief of Naval 
Operation’s personnel allocation plan. 

Records are not available in the Bureau of Naval Personnel as to when the 
practice of utilizing enlisted personnel in the White House first originated. 
However, records indicate that Navy enlisted personnel were assigned to duty 
in the White House as early as January 4, 1932. 

All enlisted personnel on duty in the White House are volunteers and no 
draftees are assigned there. The naval aide to the President interviews each 
prospective candidate and one of the first questions asked is whether the person 
wants this type duty. 

Personnel assigned to the White House are transferred in accordance with the 
overall Navy Seavey-Shorevey rotation program. This program is the planned 
rotation of Navy enlisted personnel from sea to shore throughout their career. 
The steward rating is normally rotated after 36 to 40 months ashore. Tab A 
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lists (alphabetically ) some of the enlisted personnel that have performed duty at 
the White House during the past few years. These data are submitted as evi- 
dence that personnel that are assigned to duty in the White House are rotated 
to various type overseas activities, fleet units, and Shore Establishment ac- 
tivities. It can be logically assumed that such personnel as these, when trans- 
ferred, are ordered to positions which require the performance of duties that 
are in keeping with their rate. Any assigned to CONUS shore duty would be 
made only under exceptional circumstances such as a hardship or humanitarian 
assignment. 

In view of the nature of the work required, stewards, while assigned to the 
White House, are not given military training per se, such as close order drill, 
firing on rifle range, or training they receive while on board ship. However, it 
should be pointed out that while preparing for advancement in rating 
all Navy enlisted personnel are required to demonstrate proficiency in practical 
factors in basic military requirements. These requirements are generally ap- 
plicable qualifications which all enlisted personnel are expected to demonstrate 
as a minimum for advancement to specific pay grades. The person must meet 
the qualifications specified for the next higher pay grade and should maintain 
qualifications for all lower pay grades. 

Upon reassignment to a combat vessel all personnel are assigned a battle 
station on the ships watch, quarter, and station bill. Combat skills are main- 
tained through continuing exercises and drills on board ship. Personnel assigned 
to overseas bases or fleet staffs are also trained in the military requirements of 
their rating. 

The utilization of military personnel instead of civilians for duty at the White 
House is justified by military necessity for the following reasons: Stringent 
security clearance required: the requirement that staff members be immediately 
available to travel with the Commander in Chief: the availability of skills re- 
quired: fixed lengths of tenure; and the requirements that often necessitate 
working outside of hours normal to civilian employees. 


Name: Camacho, Jimmy C. 

Service No. : 4210395. 

Rate: SD1. 

First enlisted at U.S. Naval Station, Guam, March 1, 1939. 
Duty station prior to White House: U.S.S. Kankakee (AO 39). 
Reported White House: July 1, 1953. 

Detached White House: October 14, 1957. 

Length of service at White House: 50 months. 

Transferred to: Fleet Air Wing 5. 

Transfer authority: BUPERS LTR B21221-h!1-3 of October 8, 1957. 
Total service on reporting to White House: 14 years, 3 months. 


Name: Deperio. Florentino (n). 

Service No. 5826883. 

Rate: SDs. 

First enlisted at Olongapo, Zambales, Philippine Islands, on June 18, 1945. 
Duty station prior to White House: U.S.S. Sabine (AO-25). 
Reported White House: July 1, 1953. 

Detached White House: April 8, 1957. 

Length of service at White House: 45 months. 
Transferred to: U.S.S. Cascade (AD 16). 

Transfer authority: COMDESLANT 251155Z. March 1957. 
Total service on reporting White House: 8 years. 


Name: Flores, Napoleon L. 

Service No.: 5833448. 

Rate: SD3(SS). 

First enlisted at Subic Bay, Philippine Islands. on January 17, 1950. 
Duty station prior to White House: U.S.S. John W. Thompson (DD 760). 
Reported White House: July 1. 1953. 

Detached White House: May 31, 1956. 

Length of service at White House: 35 months. 

Transferred to: U.S.S. Cabera (SS 347). 

Transfer authority: COMSUBLANT SPDLTR SER TO 56-467 of 4/12/56. 
Total service on reporting White House: 3 years, 5 months. 
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Name: Santo Tomas, Pacito Quito. 

Service No. : 5831477. 

Rate: SD2. i 

First enlistment at Guinan, Samar, Philippine Islands, on August 20, 1945. 

Duty station prior to White House: Columbia River Group, Pacific Reserve 
Fleet. 

Reported White House: May 21, 1956. 

Detached White House: November 15, 1957. 

Length of service at White House: 18 months. 

Transferred to: U.S.S. Richard B. Anderson (DD 786). 

Transfer authority: BUPERS SPDLTR PERS B21221-hl-1 of November 14, 
1957. 

Total service on reporting White House: 10 years, {) months. 

Name: Wilson, Isiah (n), Jr. 

Service No.: 9338800. 

Rate: SD3. 

First enlisted at Columbus, Ga., on March 38, 1945. 

Duty station prior to White House: VS-39. 

Reported White House : May 17, 1955. 

Detached White House: September 3, 1957. 

Service White House: 27 months. 

Transferred to: NAS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Transfer authority : BUPERS TC 144 of September 3, 1957. 

Total service on reporting White House: 9 years, 10 months. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, before we get too far away from the 
subject, I would like to discuss—I would like to make a brief state- 
ment for the record and I make it with regret, Through no fault of 
the chairman, I believe we are following a procedure here which 
would be disallowed in any judicial body the country over. We are 
denying the Department of Defense a right which would be granted 
to any criminal under trial, the right to be confronted with the evi- 
dence used against him. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. Gupser. May I finish? I think I will clear it up. 

Mr. Price. I hope that is not true, because your statement to the 
Chair was that the Secretary should be furnished this information 
and given an opportunity to reply to it, and I think that is only fair 
and I think that should be done. 

Mr. Gupser. I think I will clear that up if I may complete my 
statement, 

That certain letters have been read with the names of the writers 
withheld, which create the impression that the Secretary has given 
us false information, and the allegations in the letters are pertinent 
to this inquiry and the writers of those letters should be subpenaed 
and should be heard by this committee. And if Mr. Kowalski will not 
reveal the names of the writers and allow us to subpena them, then 
those letters should be disregarded as completely lacking in credibility. 

_Mr. Price. I think that is a matter that the committee should de- 
cide in executive session and I think we will have the opportunity 
to discuss these things. It are age to be the custom of congressional 
hearings, sometimes, to develop things that have to essentially be 
cleared up. I think that is a normal procedure that usually occurs up 
here and I hope we will be able to clear up all the points at issue. 

Mr. Becker. Could we clear up this one point? I know the Chair- 
man has been very fair in opening this meeting in our executive 
session before we started. Do you mean to say, then, that from here 
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on, no letters or allegations will be entered in the record unless the 
individuals and the names of those who have sent these allegations in 
will be also entered in the record ? 

Mr. Kowausxkr. A splendid gag rule. 

Mr. Price. I say that is a matter for the discussion of the committee 
in executive session. 

Mr. Becker. Unless it is in executive session, it will not be used ? 

Mr. Price. We will decide that in executive session. But I don’t 
think there is anything unusual about that. I think it has happened 
many times in congressional hearings. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, referring briefly to the point that 
the gentleman from Connecticut made with respect to the use of chief 
petty officers in the Navy at the White House, is it not a fact that the 
one person who was with President Roosevelt at the time of his death 
and who bore a very close personal relationship to him almost through- 
out his entire 10 years in the White House was a very senior chief 
petty officer who served as his valet and used to carry him to his wheel- 
chair and other functions of that kind? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Kowatskt. A splendid person, too. 

May I go on with my questioning ? 

Mr. Price. It has been customary to have military details at the 
White House, but I think these are points that can be resolved. 

Mr. Kowatskt. May I ask some questions about question No. 1 in 
this book: How was the answer prepared—specifically the statistical, 
the numbers—how did you compile this information ? 

Mr. Finucane. We compiled the information in the usual manner 
that we do at the Department level, Mr. Congressman. We sent the 
information to the three services, or the four services and they supplied 
the information as best they could over a period of time, and we did 
have time to do it and we did do it. 

Mr. Kowatsktr. Did you present this question to them when you 
asked for this information ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, we did indeed. 

Mr. Kowatsxk1. Where is the documentation for these numbers? 
The question specifically talks about requesting necessary statistical 
data and documentation, reflecting a number of military personnel 
actually involved, regardless of their official assignment. 

Mr. Frnucanr. We supplied the information to the committee and 
any further data that you wish, Mr. Congressman, will be supplied by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force representatives when they appear here, 
in great detail, and as you well know, sir, we will give you down to 
the last man where he is, if you so desire. It will require a great deal 
of work, but it will be done and will be done accurately. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. The report shows “Enlisted men now assigned to 
personal staffs,” in this particular question. 

The report does not satisfy the basic question which asks for “The 
number of military personnel actually involved, regardless of the of- 
ficial assignments.” 

Now, what effort did you make to determine how many enlisted men 
are serving or orderlies, stewards, cooks, butlers, and maids for gen- 
eral and flag officers in addition to those officially assigned ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. Mr. Congressman, you reiterate in your questions a 
feeling of wrongdoing. If we knew there was wrongdoing, we would 
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correct it immediately. We have the mechanics to correct it. We have 
the Inspector General, we have our oflicer staff down to the lowest level 
to the top level who do believe in regulations, who do follow laws, and 
I really ore they follow laws in spite of your questions and if you 
will show us—— 

Mr. Kowatskr. This is a question of the committee and not my ques- 
tion. They wanted to know 

Mr. Finucane. Well, the answer is known. We know of nobody 
illegally serving as a personal servant to any officer and if we knew it 
we d stop it. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Will you state for the record, please, Mr. Secre- 
tary—lI have to develop these details in order to get at the basic policy 
here. 

Will you please tell us for the record how many stewards are work- 
ing for the Chief of Naval Operations ? 

Mr. Finucane. The Navy will supply it for you. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I have an official report which will be in the rec- 
ord—it was submitted previously—which shows that the Chief of 
Naval Operations has one boatswain rate, maintenance supervisor, 
and five steward rates. 

Now, will you tell us for the record how many stewards are work- 
ing for each of the vice admirals in the Washington area ? 

fr. Finucanse. We will supply that information for you, Mr. 
Kowalski. 

I would also say at this time that those gentlemen live in public 
quarters, that those public quarters have to be maintained, they should 
properly be maintained, they are national monuments in this city and 
I am sure that neither you nor I want to question the proper care of 
those properties while those men are living in them and, as you know, 
they aretransients. That when they leave their positions they go else- 
where. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. For the record, I would like to say that the Navy 
has reported to me they have three steward rates working for each 
one of the vice admirals. Will you please describe for the record the 
kind of jobs these enlisted men perform for the admirals? Can you 
tell us what they do? 

Mr. Finucane. I just explained, Mr. Congressman, that they main- 
tain the public buildings on the installation where that gentleman is 
quartered and in detail what they do from hour to hour I cannot say, 
but IT am sure you can get it from the Navy. 

Mr. Kowatskr. There is some evidence that I have that they make 
up beds, cook for the admiral, they sweep the floors, clean the toilets 
and do the usual domestic work that is performed by a domestic 
servant. 

I have nothing against domestic servants; I was one myself and I 
thought it was a good job when I had it. I am questioning the 
desirability of using soldiers, or military men in these positions, be- 
cause it is quite costly too, sir. 

Will you please tell us for the record how much the military servants 
working for the Chief of Naval Operations cost the American tax- 
payer? 

Mr. Frnucanr. Well, we have no military servants working for the 
Chief of Naval Operations because we do not have military ‘servants 
in our Military Establishment. 
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Mr. Kowatskr. How much does it cost the taxpayer for the six men 
who are listed here in this report ? 

Mr. Frnvcanr. I can’t tell you exactly, but I will supply for the 
record the cost of maintaining that public quarters up on Observatory 


Hill. 


COST OF MILITARY SERVANTS FOR THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Question. Mr. Kowalski asked for the record: “How much military servants 
working for the Chief of Naval Operations cost the American taxpayer.” 

Answer. Mr. Kowalski cites that the Chief of Navy Operations has one boat- 
swain rate, maintenance supervisor, and five steward rates. This information 
is in agreement with the personnel allowance for the Admiral’s quarters at the 
Naval Observatory. A weighted average, to include pay and allowances, quar- 
ters, subsistence, and clothing (less sea and foreign duty and incentive pay) 
indicates the following annual cost: 





Rate | Number | Cost (each)| Total cost 

Wis s4 me. Te SSE ae ees rate ee ae 258 aod ea —_}|—______ | _-____- 
| CR a 6 eee TEN CRPIERTLS ‘Rome s bs eaeas a 1| $5,450 $5, 450 
. > a a a a i re is — 2 | 5, 450 10, 900 
1 Ue 4 fed eek ESSe aA 3 4, 640 | 13, 920 
—— oe | eee ——— 
i a a Le si bamenels ree a ee -| 30, 270 





Mr. Kowatsxt. I wonder if you would look in your table. You 
have some records there of how much each sailor costs the taxpayer. 
Perhaps we could multiply it. 

Mr. Frxucane. We would be glad to give you an average of civilian 
versus military cost. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Couldn’t we use that figure as an average cost ? 

Mr. Frxvucane. I wouldn’t believe so because I don’t know the 
ratings or the amount of responsibility of those five men in maintain- 
ing that building. 

Mr. Kowauskt. For the sake of the record, to show an average cost 
for each enlisted man working as a steward, what is their cost 

Mr. Finucane. We have—we don’t maintain the enlisted men who 
are working as stewards. We can tell you the cost of an enlisted man 
in the Navy, and that is $4,055, without O. & M. costs, per annum. 

Mr. Kowatrsxt. What is the total? 

Mr. Finucane. If you want to add the O. & M. costs broken down 
on a Navy-wide basis, which includes all the O. & M. prices, much of 
which is gasoline and airplanes, $1,500. 

Mr. Price. It is now 12:30 and I think the Secretary has been most 
patient in submitting himself to questions. If there is any insistence 
on the part of any other member that Secretary Finucane be ques- 
tioned further he can come back at the next meeting, but I think more 
properly the type questions we are asking now could be directed to 
the Departments. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I think so. 

Mr. Price. Is there any question down at the other end, of Mr. 
Finucane, before we adjourn to the next meeting date ? 

The committee will meet again Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock in 
room 313. The Army will be first of the Departments to testify. 

Mr. Srratron. Are we now excusing the Secretary or will he be 
back? 
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Mr. Price. I stated unless there was some insistence on the part of 
members that they would like to question Mr. Finucane further 

Mr, Srratrron. Well, I have one or two questions I would like to 
ask. 

Mr. Pricer. You could prepare any number of questions and I think 
Mr. Finucane could come again. 

Mr. Finucane. I would be glad to come back at any time the com- 
mittee wishes. 

Mr. Price. Could you come back Tuesday morning? 

Mr. Finucane. I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Srratron. I don’t want to require the Secretary to come back 
when possibly 5 minutes would clean it up. 

Mr. Price. If you want the committee to go 5 or 10 minutes longer, 
but I don’t think we should go any longer than that. 

Mr. Srratron. How about the possibility of meeting this after- 
noon, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. I don’t know what the arrangements of the witnesses 
are. We haven't alerted them to be available and I think there is 
another subcommittee meeting. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I might say to the chairman that I have not fin- 
ished my questioning. However, I would be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Price. In that event, we will adjourn until 10 o’clock Tuesday 
in room 313. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, July 21, 1959.) 





Housr or Represenvatives. 

CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Urinization or Mirrrary Manrower SuBcoMMIrres, 

Washington, D.C., Tuesday, July 21, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Pricer. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Before resuming the subcommittee hearings on manpower utiliza- 
tion within the Department of Defense I would like for a moment, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, to make an observation in respect to 
this phase of our inquiry. 

As the members of the subcommittee will recall, under the terms of 
the charter which was granted us by the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee we were enjoined to investigate and inquire into all aspects 
of the utilization of manpower within the Department of Defense. 
The charter granted us was therefore extremely broad. However, 
nonetheless, we intend, as nearly as humanly possible, to thoroughly 
and conscientiously realize the objective for which we were created. 
In other words, it is our intention to carefully examine every facet 
of the manpower utilization picture. 

On the other hand, it appears that at our last hearing, at which 
Department of Defense representatives testified, a great deal of 
confusion had been created as to whether or not military manpower 
was being misued to perform, and I quote, “servant-type” duties. 
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Therefore, I feel that our subcommittee should concentrate its ef- 
forts today on resolving this problem originally inquired into at our 
last meeting. It is my hope that the Department of Defense and the 
individual service departments will be prepared to fully and satis- 
factorily reply to the questions of the subcommittee in respect to this 
area of concern. The press has published a great deal of information 
concerning this aspect of the manpower utilization problem and since 
the matter has now become a public question we, both the subeommit- 
tee and the Defense Department, have a duty to resolve the elements 
of this question so as to put them in proper a. 

In this connection, I wish to point out that subcommittee is aware 
that there are many ramifications to this problem. 

For example, this question was replied to by the Department of 
Defense with a summary of the number of personnel officially assigned 
as orderlies, etc., to flag and general officers. However, the question 
was intended to go beyond this point and requested some positive 
assurance that, notwithstanding the established table of allowances, 
other personnel were not being used in this capacity. 

Another aspect of this problem is concerned with the question of 
whether or not personnel who are assigned to general and flag officers 
are performing duties of a purely personal nature for the officers and 
his family. It is this latter type of question which I feel we must 
satisfy completely. 

I am also aware that Secretary Finucane may not be in a position 
to respond to some of these detailed questions since they are, In many 
cases, dependent on individual service policy and administration. 
However, we will hear, in turn, representatives of all the services and 
ultimately we will have this information. 

With this preliminary observation let us go to our first witness this 
morning. Secretary Finucane. 

Mr. Finucane. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen 
of the committee. With your indulgence I would like to read a very 
short statement which will, I hope, tend to clarify one of the areas that 
was not quite clear the other day, and also express to you some of our 
general philosophy. 

I am glad to appear again before the subcommittee. 

On Thursday I covered the overall situation on the use of enlisted 
personnel in motor pools, officers’ and enlisted messes, repair and utili- 
ties, in nonappropriated funds, and as orderlies or other personal staff. 

Our policies and regulations on these matters were made available 
to the subcommittee. Our answers to the subcommittee’s 21 questions 
provide the full picture on the number of personnel utilized in these 
areas. They constitute a sound point of departure for these hearings. 
They will be supplemented in further detail by the service witnesses 
who follow me. Any additional facts requested by the committee will 
be furnished accurately, completely, and as expeditiously as possible. 

Every effort will be made to eliminate waste of manpower and 
improper utilization. Human nature being what it is, however, we 
recognize that there are irregularities in an organization as large as 
the Defense Department. 

The Secretaries of the Military Departments have assured me con- 
tinuing attention will be given this subject. The investigation which 
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this committee has undertaken has already acted as an incentive for 
us to renew efforts to eliminate any improper use of enlisted men. 

I wish to clear up one point in the record concerning the accuracy 
and validity of the answer to subcommittee question No. 11: “What is 
the total number of enlisted personnel in the United States assigned 
and performing duty in post and base utilities and repair functions?” 
The Army did report all enlisted personnel assigned in operation of 
utilities systems, including heating, air conditioning, water, sewers, 
and refuse collection and all enlisted personnel assigned to mainte- 
nance and improving buildings, grounds, and roads. ‘The report does 
not include all functions of the post engineers; fire protection and 
construction, for example, were not included by the Army because 
they are not considered as within the meaning of post utilities and 
repair functions. 

As of March 31, the date of Army’s information, there were 16,833 
civilian personnel in the United States in these repairs and utilities 
functions as compared to the 359 enlisted personnel within the conti- 
nental limits. The reason for the preponderance of civilians is as 
follows: The use of military personnel in maintenance and repair work 
since 1952 has been curtailed by Department of Defense directive. 
It reads in part as follows: 
military personnel will not be used on new construction, alteration, repair, or 
maintenance except when required for reasons of security, or for disciplinary 
action resulting from military offenses, or for training in and maintaining com- 
petence in recognized trade skills. 

If you like, I will file this regulation for the record. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The regulation is as follows :) 

5 August 1952 
Number 1135.2 


Department of Defense Directive 
Subject: Procurement of Services for the Maintenance, Repair, Alteration, and 
New Construction of Real Property. 


Reference: (a) Secretary of Defense Memorandum of 11 August 1950, subject 
as above. 


I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to reissue reference (a) without substantial 
change for information, guidance, and necessary action. 


II. CANCELLATION 
Reference (a) is cancelled. 
III. POLICY 


The following statement of policy will govern the procurement of services for 
maintenance, repair, alteration and new construction of real property in the 
Department of Defense in the continental United States and Alaska. 


1. Definition: 


For the purpose of this policy, the terms “maintenance,” “repair,” “alteration,” 
and “new construction” have the following meanings: 

“Maintenance” is the routine recurring work required to keep a facility (plant, 
building, structure, ground facility, utility system, or any real property) in such 
a condition that it may be continuously utilized, at its original or designed capac- 
ity and efficiency, for its intended purposes. 
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“Repair” is the restoration of a facility to a condition substantially equivalent 
to its original or designed capacity and efficiency, by replacement, overhaul or 
reprocessing of constituent parts or materials. 

“Alteration” is a relocation or rearrangement of, or an addition to, or an 
architectural, structural, or other change in a facility affecting its structural 
strength, stability, safety, capacity, efficiency, or usefulness. 

“New Construction” is the erection or assembly of a facility built separate and 
apart from an existing facility, from fabricated, processed or raw materials or 
parts. 

2. Use of Civilian Personnel: 

(a) The primary function of regular civil service maintenance forces is to 
perform maintenance, and repair incident to maintenance. The force at each 
activity shall not exceed the requirement of this objective. Except as otherwise 
provided herein, these maintenance forces shall not be used to accomplish new 
construction, alteration, or repair which is not incident to maintenance. 

(b) Irrespective of the type of funds to be used, it is the general policy of 
the Department of Defense to perform by contract, new construction, alteration, 
and repair which is not incident to maintenance. In those cases where the work 
is of a minor nature, or where conditions are such that it is impractical to pre- 
pare plans and specifications, or where the necessity for obtaining security 
clearances for contractor personnel introduces unacceptable delays in opera- 
tional schedules, or where the work must be performed intermittently to avoid 
disrupting other important operations, civil service employees may be used. 

(c) The regular civil service work force will be paid at the regular locality 
wage rates as determined by the wage fixing authorities of the military depart- 
ments, rezardless of the type of work to which assigned. 

All civil service employees in the building trade occupations who are hired 
ov a temporary basis for the purpose of accomplishing a specific work project(s) 
and who will be separated from completion of said project(s) will be paid pre- 
vailing construction rates. 

3. Use of Military Personnel: 

(a) The primary objective of military construction units (such as Army 
Engineer Troops, Navy Construction Batallions, Engineer Aviation Units, Air 
Force Installations Squadrons and similar units) is to construct, rehabilitate. 
expand and maintain overseas military bases and related facilities to support 
the operations of the military forces of the United States in time of war or 
emergency. In peacetime, such units shall be limited to use only on new con- 
struction, alteration, repair or maintenance programs that will attain and main- 
tain technical unit proficiency, or on projects restricted by security. 

(b) When a military construction unit is to be used, the integrity of the 
unit will be maintained and the project must clearly contribute to the training 
of the unit for performance of its wartime mission. The unit proficiency neces- 
sary to fulfill construction needs in theaters of operation is best acquired and 
maintained through the employment of such units on projects similar to those 
which they must accomplish in time of war. Therefore, projects undertaken 
will be confined to the recognized capabilities of the military unit, and with a 
minimum requirement for specially qualified civilian advisors. 

(c) During the period of an emergency arising out of fire, flood, pestilence. 
or other disaster, military units and personnel may be used to provide essential 
facilities for shelter, safety, and health protection of personnel, and for the pro- 
tection of property. 

(d) It is the policy of the Department of Defense not to use enlisted personnel 
in competition with civilian labor where such use practicably can be avoided. 
Lack of funds is not a valid basis for the use of military personnel where not 
otherwise permitted. Military personnel, other than organized military con- 
strnuetion units, will not be used on new construction, alteration, repair, or 
maintenance except as follows: 

(1) Thev mav be used to perform maintensnee and repair incident thereto 
when required for reasons of security, or for discinlinary action resulting from 
militarv offenses, or for training in and maintaining competence in recognized 
trade skills: 

(2) When not in conflict with their military duty requirements, thev mav he 
nsed to perform maintenance and renair incident thereto in and around their 
barracks (but limited to the local barrack which the militarv personnel them- 
selves actually occupy or are to occupy) and recreational areas, to perform new 
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construction and alteration of welfare and recreational facilities for their own 
use, and to perform grounds maintenance work ; and 

(3) They may be used to perform new construction, alteration, repair and 
maintenance when the isolated location of the work to be performed makes it 
impracticable to obtain qualified civilians. 

(4) In establishing regulations defining the use of civil service maintenance 
forces, temporary civil service employees, and military personnel, the military 
departments will conform to this policy. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


Existing regulations of the Military Departments will be modified, if necessary, 
to conform to this policy, and the attention of all Commanding Officers of military 
installations or reservations will be directed to the contents of the policy con- 
tained herein. Compliance with the intent of the policy, with particular refer- 
ence to conforming to its spirit, will minimize or eliminate many differences with 
employer organizations and unions relative to the application of the policy. 

WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Finucane. As of the date of the Army’s information, Mr. 
Chairman, there were 11 enlisted men assigned to the Post Engi- 
neer at Fort Lee, however, none of these men were in post utilities 
and repair work. I do understand that about June 29, 1959, additional 
enlisted personnel were authorized the Post Engineer from a Quarter- 
master Service Company for use in post utilities and repair functions. 
This was subsequent to Army’s report. The Army will be able to 
supply the full details. In any event, over 97 percent of the personnel 
in the United States in the Army’s utilities operations and repair 
functions are civilian. The fact that 97 percent are civilians indicates 
to me that the Army is doing a fine job in their detailed management. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Price. The chairman will go down the line for questions. Does 
the Staff have any questions ¢ 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Not at this time. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I would like to focus our attention, Mr. Secretary, 
on the personal servants to senior officers. You indicated in your state- 
ment Thursday that there were no such personal servants of senior 
officers. I have received a large number of telephone calls and letters 
advising me that your denial is incorrect, based on their own personal 
experiences of individual American citizens. In particular, I had 
a call from a retired sergeant who asked me to read a letter into the 
record of the kinds of duties he performed. I am doing this because 
I think we have to stop playing with words and come down to what 
is the function of an individual who is assigned to a senior officer. 
I shall not read the entire letter. I will introduce the entire letter 
into the record as it is signed by the individual. I also have a re- 
cording of his statement. 

Mr. Price. The letter will not only be signed, but will the identity 
of the signer be included, so that we have 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, sir. I only introduce this letter because I 
think it clarifies, in the words of one individual who performed these 
duties, exactly what the duties were. 

Secondly, I do it because the man is retired and therefore I don’t 
think he has any—probably there would be no opportunity or occasion 
to take action against him. 
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_And thirdly, I include it because he asked me as an American 
citizen to read this letter to this committee. The letter is headed from 
139 11th Street SE., Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN KOWALSKI: My name is SP/5 Bagwell, retired. I was 
reading the paper yesterday and I read an article in regard to the abuse of 
troops in the service through servants for high ranking officers. I saw where 
Secretary Finucane said that it wasn’t true that enlisted men are used as 
servants. 

Well, it so happens that I was employed by Maj. Gen. James R. Pierce from 
about middle February 1957, until the end of 1957. Employed also, at the same 
place (working at the same place) was Sgt. 1/c Joseph Danko and SP/5 Small. 
Our duties at the general’s house ranged from washing dishes, cooking, 
answering telephones, babysitting for the daughter’s children, who didn’t even 
live in the same house, cleaning up after the dog, feeding the dog, late at night 
as our last chore before we left. 

Sergeant Small’s duty was much worse than Sergeant Danko’s and myself. 
He had to do such duties as cleaning ladies lingerie and various other details 
that most men just don’t do, and to get away from the place I damaged my own 
character by acting as though I was not quite capable of the job, without going 
too far that is, within the limits of my military duty, ete. 

The whole time I was there I had very little contact with the general him- 
self, only to get his breakfast ready and sometimes lunch and most of the 
time, dinner. Mrs. Pierce was the complete boss. There was also an elderly 
lady there, who was the general’s mother, 78 years old. She was practically 
helpless and she would be left in the house alone with us and we were to keep 
very close watch on her and sometimes Mrs. Pierce would get upset because the 
old lady would get out of the house and we were not supposed to let her leave 
the house and we couldn’t keep her from going out of the house. It was a very 
awkward situation. 

The aide-de-camp, Capt. John Speedy, was the one that talked to us about 
going to work there. He painted a rosy picture of what our jobs would be, and 
we found it quite different after we got the jobs. He said we would get 15 
dollars a month and we would get a lot of time off. We could have special 
privileges such as getting any kind of furniture on the post we wanted. All I 
had to do was to go up and mention Captain Speedy and that seemed to frighten 
everybody on the post. You could get anything you wanted. I didn’t abuse this 
thing—I didn’t approve of it, so I only got a very few things just to see if it 
was true. Some people I have talked to that worked for other generals right 
on the post used that privilege quite often. 

Any duties that we were supposed to perform other than at the house, we 
were exempted from all training, in other words, if a man worked there for 2 
or 3 years he would be that far behind with his military knowledge. 


I am skipping. 


My average hours ranged from usually 6 a.m. until 8 p.m. and sometimes as 
late as 10 p.m. if Mrs. Pierce happened to be over playing bridge with some 
other ladies or at some other social function, and I would have to hold the 
meal until she came home, before I could clean up any of the dishes (because 
I had to keep things warm for her) and lots of times when she did arrive she 
didn’t think about eating anyway. And between the meals there wasn’t too 
much to do. For two hours between each meal there was absolutely nothing 
to do, but we had to remain there, sit in the kitchen and listen for the phone 
to ring in the hall. When the phone rang we would answer it and we were to 
say, “Sgt. Bagwell, Major General Pierce’s residence,” and I answered the 
phone once and said “ST/2 Bagwell,” and Mrs. Pierce said she didn’t like for 
that to be used. She wanted me to say that I was a sergeant. 

At these functions I think it was more or less a competition affairs. It 
seemed whatever some of the other generals’ wives had done she would want 
to do, and we were the ones that had to suffer the consequences. Lieutenant 
General Hardt was commanding general on the post at that time, and if his 
wife did anything a little different then we had to do it that way. And it was 
quite an irritating situation. 

Most people won’t admit it, but there is pressure in the service. For an 
example, I heard that word used quite a bit—if so and so don’t do as you like, 
we'll put pressure on him. So that is how I know a person can be pressurized. 
That was the word used for it. 
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A lot of the generals there had people working for them with no pay; there 
was a boy sent to Korea named Lee. He told me that he got no pay working 
for the general he worked for. 

If they will only dig deep enough and if some people that I mentioned here 
are not afraid to speak up, then I think it can be proven that he, Mr. Finucane, 
is wrong. I am willing to testify if necessary, although I’m taking a chance 
because I might have to go back into the service, but I’m willing to take that 
chance. 

One of my neighbors on the post, Sergeant First Class Creel, who lived next 
door to me on the post, had also worked for Major General Pierce and that he 
got so irritated at the job he actually threw a dog down some steps to get fired. 
He lost his temper a couple of times and he was fired from the place. In fact, 
the way I understand it, from some of the other people around there, the general 
had had anywhere from 8 to 10 cooks or 12, maybe, in a period of about a year. 
So it wouldn’t have been a very good place to work. 

My duties consisted of coming in at 6 a.m. Setting the table, getting prepara- 
tions made for breakfast. The general usually came down about 6:30 a.m. 
or 7 a.m., somewhere between there. I fed him and then I was to stand by 
until the next person came down, which was usually the elderly lady, the 
general’s mother. That was about 8 a.m., and then the third party was Mrs. 
Pierce, the general’s wife, who would come down at about 9 a.m. So we had 
three individual servings for breakfast and for dinner we never knew exactly 
whether the general was going to be there or not, but we had always asked the 
lady of the house, but sometimes we served three separate dinners. Sometimes 
the children from the daughter’s house would come over and have dinner, some- 
times it was 5 p.m, and Sundays the whole family would come over for dinner 
from Major Goodwin’s house, which would give us as high as eight at times. 
Our main duties there during the week were to fix breakfast, as I just men- 
tioned, then from about 9 a.m. till about 11:50 a.m. there was absolutely nothing 
to do but sit and answer the telephone, that is unless Mrs. Goodwin brought 
the children over to play in the yard. Then we had to watch them. 

Then, from about 1:30 in the afternoon there was nothing to do again until 
about 5:30. We also had to stay there and answer the phone. Sergeant Danko’s 
duties were similar to mine. Sergeant Small’s duties were to come in around 
(we had two cooks) usually about 7 a.m. When he arrived he laid out the 
General's clothing, helped him get ready, shine shoes, so he could get ready to 
go to his office. Then from there he would go upstairs and start cleaning up 
the house, room by room and then work his way downstairs and repeated the 
same thing downstairs. Dusting and cleaning, and as I mentioned before, a 
little washing, ironing, keeping the toilets in top shape both upstairs and down- 
stairs. 


T am going to introduce this letter. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Finucane, will you check into this and see if there 
any violation of existing regulations / 
Mr. Finucane. We will have it done. 
Mr. Srrarron. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Do you have the information as to what General Pierce’s assignment 
was / 

Mr. Kowatskt. No. I would like to go on to define these “servants” 
because I think this is our most difficult area. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


i 


nN 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 17, 1959. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KOWALSKI: My name is Specialist Fifth Class Bagwell, 
retired. I was reading the paper yesterday and I read an article in regard to 
the abuse of troops in the service through servants for high-ranking officers. I 
saw where Secretary Finucane said that it wasn’t true that no enlisted men are 
used as servants. 

Weil, it so happens that I was employed by a Maj. Gen. James R. Pierce from 
about middle February 1957 until the end of 1957. Employed also, at the same 
place (working at the same place) was Sfe. Joseph Danko and Specialist 
Fifth Class Small. Our duties at the general’s house ranged from washing 
dishes, cooking, answering telephones, babysitting for the daughter’s children, 
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who didn’t even live in the same house, cleaning up after the dog, feeding the 
dog late at night as our last chore before we left. 

Sergeant Small’s duty was much worse than Sergeant Danko’s and myself. 
He had to do such duties as cleaning ladies lingerie and various other details 
that most men just don’t do, and to get away from the place I damaged my own 
character by acting as though I was not quite capable of the job, without going 
too far that is, within the limits of my military duty, ete. 

The whole time I was there I had very little contact with the general himself, 
only to get his breakfast ready and sometimes lunch and most of the time, 
dinner. Mrs. Pierce was the complete boss. There was also an elderly lady 
there, who was the general’s mother, 78 years old. She was practically helpless 
and she would be left in the house alone with us and we were to keep very close 
watch on her and sometimes Mrs. Pierce would get upset because the old lady 
would get out of the house and we were not supposed to let her leave the house 
and we couldn’t keep her from going out of the house. It was a very awkward 
situation. 

The aide-de-camp, Capt. John Speedy, was the one that talked to us about 
going to work there. He painted a rosy picture of what our jobs would be, and 
we found it quite different after we got the jobs. He said we would get $15 
a month and we would get a lot of time off. We could have special privileges 
such as getting any kind of furniture on the post we wanted. All I had to do was 
to go up and mention Captain Speedy and that seemed to frighten everybody 
on the post. You could get anything you wanted. I didn’t abuse this thing—I 
didn’t approve of it—so I only got a very few things just to see if it was true. 
Some people I have talked to that worked for other generals right on the post 
used that privilege quite often. 

Any duties that we were supposed to perform other than at the house, we 
were exempted from all training, in other words, if a man worked there for 2 
or 3 years he would be that far behind with his military knowledge. 

On the pay for parties I was told by Captain Speedy and I was told by the 
other two parties that they were told the same thing before me, that we would 
get $10 additional for any extra duties performed, which none of us ever re- 
ceived. For example, if they had a party the person that worked from 6 that 
morning until 8 that night remained there until sometimes as long as 12:30 or 
1 o'clock in the morning, with absolutely no extra pay. The person that was 
off duty would come in and work this extra time on his day off with no extra pay. 

My average hours ranged from usually 6 a.m. until 8 p.m. and sometimes as 
late as 10 p.m. if Mrs. Pierce happened to be over playing bridge with some other 
ladies or at some other social function, and I would have to hold the meal until 
she came home, before I could clean up any of the dishes—because I had to keep 
things warm for her—and lots of times when she did arrive she didn’t think 
about eating, anyway. And between the meals there wasn’t too much to do. 
For 2 hours between each meal there was absolutely nothing to do, but we had 
to remain there, sit in the kitchen and listen for the phone to ring in the hall. 
When the phone rang we would answer it and we were to say, “Sergeant Bagwell, 
Major General Pierce’s residence,” and I answered the phone once and said 
“Specialist Second Class Bagwell,” and Mrs. Pierce said she didn’t like for that 
to be used. She wanted me to say that I was a sergeant. 

At these functions I think it was more or less a competition affair. It seemed 
whatever some of the other generals’ wives had done she would want to do, and 
we were the ones that had to suffer the consequences. Lieutenant General Hardt 
was commanding general on the post at that time, and if his wife did anything a 
little different then we had to do it that way. And it was quite an irritating 
situation. 

Most people won’t admit it, but there is pressure in the service. For an 
example, I heard that word used quite a bit, “If so and so don’t do as you like, 
we'll put pressure on him.” So that is how I know a person can be “pressurized.” 
That was the word used for it. 

A lot of the generals there had people working for them with no pay; there 
was a boy sent to Korea named Lee. He told me that he got no pay working for 
the general he worked for. 

If they will only dig deep enough and if some people that I mentioned here 
are not afraid to speak up. then I think it can be proven that Mr. Finucane is 
wrong. I am willing to testify if necessary, although I’m taking a chance because 
I might have to go back into the service, but I’m willing to take that chance. 
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One of my neighbors on the post, Sergeant First Class Creel, who lived next 
door to me on the post, had also worked for Major General Pierce and that he 
got so irritated at the job he actually threw a dog down some steps to get fired. 
He lost his temper a couple of times and he was fired from the place. In fact, 
the way I understand it, from some of the other people around there, the general 
had had anywhere from 8 to 10 cooks or 12, maybe, in a period of about a year. 
So it wouldn’t have been a very good place to work. 

My duties consisted of coming in at 6 a.m., setting the table, getting prepara- 
tions made for breakfast. The general usually came down about 6:30 a.m. or 
7 a.m.—somewhere between there. I fed him and then I was to stand by until 
the next person came down, which was usually the elderly lady, the general’s 
mother. That was about 8 a.m., and then the third party was Mrs. Pierce, the 
general’s wife, who would come down at about 9a.m. So we had three individual 
servings for breakfast and for dinner we never knew exactly whether the general 
was going to be there or not, but we had always asked the lady of the house, 
but sometimes we served three separate dinners. Sometimes the children from 
the daughter’s house would come over and have dinner, sometimes it was 5 p.m. 
and Sundays the whole family would come over for dinner from Major Goodwin's 
house, which would give us as high as eight at times. Our main duties there 
during the week were to fix breakfast, as I just mentioned, then from about 
9 p.m. till about 11:30 p.m., there was absolutely nothing to do but sit and 
answer the telephone, that is unless Mrs. Goodwin brought the children over 
to play in the yard. Then we had to watch them. 

Then from about 1:30 p.m. in the afternoon there was nothing to do again 
until about 5:30. We also had to stay there and answer the phone. Sergeant 
Danko’s duties were similar to mine. Sergeant Small’s duties were to come in 
around—we had two cooks—usually about 7 a.m. When he arrived he laid 
the general’s clothing, helped him get ready, shine shoes, so he could get ready 
to go to his office. Then from there he would go upstairs and start cleaning 
up the house, room by room and then work his way downstairs and repeated 
the same thing downstairs. Dusting and cleaning, and as I mentioned before, a 
little washing, ironing, keeping the toilets in top shape both upstairs and 
downstairs. 

We were all three supposed to take care of the dog. It was Specialist Fifth 
Class Small’s main duty too, but we wound up all doing it after a while. Then 
the daughter from Fort Benning, Ga., married to a captain, came up to visit 
for about 2 months, and she brought another dog with her, a little poodle. 
Then we had two for a while. 

Usually it was prisoners who mowed the lawn, GI prisoners, clean around the 
yards, ete. 

I never got paid for any extra functions, whatsoever. 

The general paid the $15 a month by personal check. 

I think I contributed very little to the military effort. As I mentioned 
before the only physical contact I had with the general was serving his breakfast 
and most of the time, his dinner, and getting his golf balls and stuff packed. 
That is the only contact I ever had with him. 

The lady of the house, Mrs. Pierce, was the one that did all of the super- 
vising—whatever she said was perfectly all right with him. I worked more 
for the general’s wife than for him. She was the boss. 

Yours sincerely, 





JOSEPH C. BAGWELL. 


INVESTIGATION OF SPECIALIST FIFTH CLASS BAGWELL’s LETTER 


Question. (Check into Specialist Fifth Class Bagwell’s letter to Congressman 
Kowalski and “see if there is any violation of existing regulations.” ) 

Answer. It does not appear that any violation of regulations occurred. Spe- 
cialist Fifth Class Bagwell was assigned to an authorized position in accordance 
with then current policy. Bagwell accepted payment from General Pierce for 
those miscellaneous duties which were in addition to his official duties as a 
member of General Pierce’s enlisted staff. Both individuals are no longer in 
active service. 


Mr. Kowatskt. We are talking about two different things, and 


unless we do, I don’t think we can ever come up with a solution to our 
problem of trying to get the greatest use out of our men. 
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Would you say, Mr. Secretary—let me put it in the form of a ques- 
tion: Is an enlisted man who is on full-time duty, cooks and serves 
meals to an officer, to the officer’s wife, to the officer’s mother, and to 
the other members of the officer’s family in the officer’s home, is such 
an enlisted man a servant of the officer ? 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t consider that the enlisted man in a public 
quarters home on a public station, as differentiated from a private 
officer’s home, while he is doing duty in that function on a Government 
reservation, very much as a cook might be working here in this build- 
ing, and if he is in fact a MOS cook; that is, his profession is cooking, 
I personally, Mr. Congressman, see nothing degrading in it. I think 
he is doing his duty, and in a rather good atmosphere, and I think it 
isa rather highly prized duty. 

We checked, Mr. Kowalski, on the White House that you asked 
about the other day. We find there are no inductees working at the 
White House at all. The ratings there are usually sergeant and above. 
I can only say it is highly desired, but that is naturally subject to any- 
body else’s opinion. 

We have also made an effort to check around Washington, and we 
find that with the exception of the motorpool, which is too large to 
check, and I am sure that we would find it isn’t so, that there are no 
inductees serving. And as far as we can ascertain, we can find nobody 
serving against their volunteering. We think it is a duty generally 
soneht after by those MOS’s. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I was making no reference that it was degrading. 
I just asked you the question whether this kind of person was a ser- 
vant to an officer. The reason I asked, U.S. title 1032, section 5639, 
says “No officer of the Army may use an enlisted member of the Army 
asa servant.” 

Section 8639, “No officer of the Air Force may use an enlisted mem- 
ber of the Air Force as a servant.” 

T raise these questions because in my own mind IT am debating 
whether a more specific kind of legislation is necessary to carry out 
the intent of the law here. I would like to ask another question with 
revard to personal servant. 

Mr. Coneian. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to be a little more precise in my own 
understanding of this. Would it be fair to assume that you do make 
a distinction between public quarters service and private quarters 
service ? 

Mr. Frvvcane. We make a distinction between public quarters 
service and private quarters service, but more importantly we make a 
distinction between the requirements on the individual. There are 
literally dozens, I would use the word hundreds but we don’t have that 
many—there are dozens of high ranking officers, general officers and 
admirals, in Washington who have no enlisted personnel assigned at 
all for any purpose. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, the Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, or the Chief of Staff of the Army has to greet foreign officers. 
He has a certain amount of protocol that has to be done in this com- 
munity in his position, and indeed, I think it is fair to say that. the 
ground floor of his quarters is as much public quarters as the corridor 
of this building. It is constantly used for receptions. It is used by the 

Secretary for proper official duties. I cannot get through my mind 
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the fact that people serving in those types of buildings are types of 
servants, 

Mr. Kowaunsktr. I would like to ask this question along the same 
point : Is an enlisted man, Mr. Secretary, who presses clothes, does the 
family laundry, baby sits for an officer, for the officer’s family, takes 

care of the family dog, takes care of the family needs, on a regular 
duty status in the public home of an officer; is this enlisted man a 
servant ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t know of any enlisted men that are baby 
sitting and doing things, particularly against their wishes. I recog- 
nize that you have just read a letter from, I am sure, a very responsible 
person, I am not questioning his integrity or experience at all. 

Mr. Kowanskr. I don’t know. He is an American citizen, 

Mr. FINucANE. I would be very surprised, personally, if any of the 
officers that I know abuse their position as is indicated that somebody 
there might have. 

Mr. Kowauskr. Mr. Secretary, on the basis of my experience in the 
military, 33 years, on the basis of complaints I have received, and only 
on the basis of the Army, which I know best, it is a rule rather than an 
exception for a senior officer who has an enlisted man assigned as a 
eet staff member to use him as a cook, to use him to. help the 

family, to do the kinds of jobs that I have been asking questions about. 

I make this statement very seriously, for three specific reasons: 

First, there is a law against the use of enlisted men as servants, and 
I consider these functions servants. 

Secondly, there is a great need for these men in the military units 
and not to be serving as special members of a household stat, whatever 
you want to call them, for senior officers. 

And third, I think it really is tragic and immoral to draft young 
men to do these jobs or to draft young men to take the place of others 
who are doing these jobs when we need them so badly in the units. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Secretary, do I understand you correctly? _ Is it 
your position that if an enlisted man is serving food to an officer’s 
wife, his child, his mother, if the enlisted man is baby sitting, if the 
enlisted man is shining shoes, if the enlisted man is doing some of the 
other things that were referred to in the gentleman’s letter, that this 
is a proper function of an enlisted man, ‘whether it is carried on in 
public quarters or private quarters ? 

Mr. Finucane. I didn’t say that at all, Mr. Congressman. I know 
nothing about what is contained in that letter. I have just heard it. 

Mr. Srrarron. If this kind of thing goes on, is it your position that 
this thing is proper or not ? 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t think it is proper. I question that it goes 
on, other than—we know that in this world there are going to be 
people inadvertently or otherwise who take advantage of their posi- 
tions at times. I would be very surprised if this is widespread, 

Mr. Srrarron. I think we ought to clarify where the Department 
stands. In other words, if a person has a MOS as a cook, is it proper 
for him to be used to walk the dog? Is it proper for him to be used 
to shine shoes ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. No. 

Mr. Srratron. To clean latrines? 

Mr. Finucane. No. 
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Mr. Price. I think the important thing to bring out here, while 
these things may have been done, and there still may be some cases 
where they are being done, it is not done with the sanction of the 
Department of the Army, Navy, or Air Force? It is done in viola- 
tion—— 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman, the laws and regulations are crystal 
clear. Any violations of them should be reported, and, indeed, we 

make quite an effort through command channels to eradicate this ‘sort 
of abuse if it exists. We have no reports at present. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. You don’t have any report of this ever existing ? 

Mr. Frnvcane. No. 

Mr. Price. I would say the time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
has expired. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, if any cases such as referred to here this 
morning came to your attention, you would immediately, I presume, 
take steps to correct such a condition, would you not? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Congressman, we not only have our command 
echelon which watches this sort of abuse, if it should occur, we also 
have Inspector General representatives on every station and when 
and if a violation of the law or regulations is brought to light, and 
indeed, this would be a violation of the law and regulations, | prompt 
action is taken and the proper punishments are meted out when and 
if the person is found guilty through the proper procedures we have 
in the military for court-martial. 

Mr. Gavin. I pressume you are now taking steps to screen this 

overall picture to see that such matters as refer ‘red to here this morn- 
ing 

Mr. Finucane. I would say, Mr. Congressman, it is a matter of 
degree. I believe, as I stated the other day, sir, that we are constantly 
trying to and do obey regulations and enforce the regulations where 
irregularities are brought to light. I believe that any investigation 
by the Congress of a matter of this nature adds additional impetus 
to it. 

But I would not want to leave the impression here, Mr. Gavin, that 
the military do not pursue this energetically at all times, whether or 
not it is brought to their attention. So that anything that is being 
done since this i inquiry started is simply an added ‘effort to be sure that 
regulations are carefully and meticulously lived up to. 

Mr. Gavty. Do you think that cases such as referred to here this 
morning are general, or do you imagine this is an unusual case? 

Mr. Frxvcanr. I would think it is a very unusual case, Mr. Con- 
areeienen: There are relatively few people in this type of work. I 
think 2,070 in four services worldwide. We have been able to ascer- 
tain none in Washington, the Army has told me, and I can’t speak 
for the other services because we haven’t gone into that detail, none 
working here in Washington who have not volunteered for the type 
of work. There is one thing in life about forcing somebody to do 
something, and there is another thing in life where somebody volun- 
teers and wants to do it. 

In general, I would say our placing ow personnel in the services 
is generally done to make the person as happy as possible and allow 
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him to proceed along MOS, which is the type of activity which he 
wishes to pursue while he is in the service. 

I think that there is no great abuse of this matter that I know 
anything about. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask my colleague, have you had many cases such 
as you refer to that are similar / 

Mr. Kowatski. Yes, a large number of cases. I want to reiterate 
that I know from personal experience that this goes on. 

Mr. Gavin. But you don’t want to submit them for the record ? 

Mr. Kowatsxkr. No. As I have explained to the chairman pre- 
viously, the individuals have submitted the situations, have asked me 
not to name them, not to name the specific areas, and so on, except this 
particular individual, and I have submitted his case. 

Secondly, may I answer that question fully? I am not, and I don’t 
want to give the impression that we should point the finger at any one 
officer. I say this is the system, a very feudalistic system, that has 
been in effect for a long time, and we should not pinpoint any one in- 
dividual. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that is the purpose of this hearing, to ascertain 
if there are any abuses existing, and not alone in the Department of 
the Army, but in the Department of the Navy and the Department 
of the Air Force. It seems to appear that this hearing is moving in 
a direction that this is merely an Army situation. I presume that 
the chairman expects to ascertain whether any conditions exist in the 
Air Force and the Navy as well as—— 

Mr. Price. As the chairman stated in his opening remarks, all serv- 
ices are involved in the scope of the hearing. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that any condition such as referred to this 
morning, that the Secretary would immediately take steps to correct 
those inequities that exist wherever you may find them. I think you 
should make every attempt to find them, to ascertain what the situa- 
tion is so that you are in a position to give us the facts. 

We have the evidence submitted here this morning which indicates 
a situation which is not desirable. 

Mr. Pricer. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Price. In these cases doesn’t the personnel have access on their 
own without any restriction to the office of the Inspector General ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Price. Are they informed of this? 

Mr. Finucane. I am sure that every man—these in general are 
regular U.S. Army, Navy or Air Force men. They are all regulars. 
They are not inductees and they know the rule. 

Mr. Price. They know they have the opportunity to take any 
grievance that they may have to the Inspector General? 

Mr. Finucane. They do. I think any specific details you might 
wish the Inspector General would answer. 

Mr. Pricer. I imagine they go through the representative of the 
Inspector General on the particular base? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to say to the Secretary and my colleague it is 
regrettable that these cases, incidents, occur. They should be cor- 
rected without question immediately wherever they are found. 





However, I do want to point out to the chairman and to the Secre- 
tary that it is regrettable that these things happen because the De- 

artment of the Army for the past 150 years have a glorious record 
ceed them. Incidents such as this cast reflection upon a great army 
that went in at Anzio and Salerno, Omaha Beach, Normandy, the 
Battle of the Bulge, and they have behind them a glorious and mag- 
nificent record of which they can be well proud. 

Matters such as this that are happening today I know that the 
Secretary will correct them, wherever they exist. However, let us not 
lose sight of the fact that the Department of the Army has turned in 
an outstanding performance over a long period of years, and that 
they have earned and deserve the thanks and hearty commendation 
of the American people. 

I just want to say that, again, that we regret that these things hap- 
pen. Every avenue should be reviewed to see that they don’t occur, 
and if they are occurring, get them corrected, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Finucane. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. We do not have any 
instances like this. The other day we said what we would do if we 
found any. We will be as diligent as possible. None has come to our 
attention. 

Mr. Price. If an enlisted man, who felt that he had the grievances 
of this man who wrote this letter evidently feels, did go to the In- 
spector General, would he have any protection against recrimination ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am certainly positive he would. I think his in- 
formation would undoubtedly be privileged, and I cannot conceive of 
a man not being protected properly in his effort to see that regulations 
are obeyed. 

Mr. Price. Is there any representative of the Office of the Inspector 
General of the Army here to tell us what the normal manner of han- 
dling such cases is? What protection the complainant would have. 

Mr. Frnvucanr. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to bring a representa- 
tive of this body and have him explain this point in detail, because I 
think it is very much at the heart of the matter to see people are pro- 
tected if they uncover this or any other violation of the regulation. 

Mr. Price. I would say out of fear of recrimination many com- 
plaints do not reach the proper source of the Army. 

Mr. Finucane. That would be unfortunate if it were true. We 
will have someone come from the Inspector General. 

Mr. Gavin. It is certainly understood that he has recourse to his 
Congressman if any inequity exists. He would have no hesitancy 
in writing his Congressman. 

Mr. Price. He would have no protection against recrimination even 
there. That is what we would like to determine, if he has ample 
protection so he has no fear about going to the Inspector General. 

Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, most of my questions I anticipate 
directing right to the service outside of one or two to the Secretary. 
I would like to know in case of a general officer who has these per- 
sonnel assigned to him, just after these individuals have entered the 
service and taken, say, an applicant’s qualifying test, and then have 
consideration for their dictionary of occupational titles, in addition 
to that they are assigned either an MOS or MJC in the Navy, how 
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do we, whether you evaluate those individuals as to certain qualities, 
how do you assign them to a general officer / 

Mr. Finucane. I would believe, and I wish you would ask the 
Army or Navy or Air Force representatives specifically, 1 believe the 
general officer will in fact interview people who are going to work 
with him out of an available pool if he doesn’t happen to know any, 
and he will get somebody who is sympathetic to and fits in well with 
his personality and temperament. 

These men live close to these high officers and they do in fact answer 
telephone calls. They do have to be cleared for security. They do 
have to have a good high level of intelligence because they are asso- 
clating with at all times representatives of the foreign governments, 
other high officers in their service, and other services. I am now 
speaking of Washington, and indeed many gentlemen like yourself 
and myself who go there on occasion or call there on occasion for 
specific business. So that it would seem to me that a general would 
choose with great care his associates even as I do with the men in my 
office. 

We interview many fine officers and people that come to work in the 
Secretary’s office before we make our choice, which is a personal one. 

Mr. Wampter. How would his orders read if he were assigned to 
such? Could you give me an idea / 

Mr. Finucane. I am afraid I couldn’t. I can get it for you. 


REQUEST FOR ORDERS ASSIGNING ENLISTED MEN TO PERSONAL STAFFS 


Question. Mr. Wampler asked how the orders would read on assigning en- 
listed men to general officers. 

Answer. Using Fort Myer and Fort McNair as examples, no formal orders are 
issued assigning Army enlisted personnel to duty as orderlies. The duty assign- 
ment of an individual soldier is reported by his unit to the personnel section 
who record it on his personnel record. A sample request for “Change of Duty 
Assignment” used at Fort Myer is attached. A sample order assigning Air 
Force enlisted personnel to this duty is also attached. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
1120TH Support Group, (Hq Comp, USAF) 
Fort Myer, (SourH AREA) 
ARLINGTON 8, VA. 


JULY 28, 1958. 
Personnel Actions Memorandums No. 77 

1. M. Sgt. (62470) John W. Gardner, AF14151975, (Control AFSC 62470), this 
Headquarters, this Station, is assigned duty with Office of the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, (HQ USAF), Functional Account 01000, Functional Category 
“B,” as Airman Aide (62470), effective 21 Jul 58. 

2. M. Sgt. (62470) James P. Harper, AF34549475, (Control AFSC 62470), this 
Headquarters, this Station, is assigned duty with Office of the Chief of Staff, 
(HQ USAF), Functional Account 01000, Functional Category “B,” as Airman 
Aide (62470), effective 21 Jul 58. 

3. M. Sgt. (62470) Boyd K. Waterman, AF20326865, (Control AFSC 62470), 
this Headquarters, this Station, is assigned duty with Office of the Vice Chief of 
Staff, (HQ USAF), Functional Account 01000, Functional Category “B,”’ as 
Airman Aide (62470), effective 21 Jul 58. 

4. A/1C (62450) Duane R. Maltsberger, AF11291406, (Control AFSC 62450), 
this Headquarters, this Station, is assigned duty with Office of the Vice Chief 
of Staff, (HQ USAF), Functional Account 01000, Functional Category “B,” as 
Airman Aide (62450), effective 21 Jul 58. 

+ * * *” * * * 

10. A/1C Gordon D. Kingham, Sr., AF19417954, Hq., 1100th AB Gp., this sta- 
tion, is assigned primary duty as Administrative Clerk. Control AFSC 70250. 
Duty AFSC 70250. Functional account 38000, Enlistment Category RSTE, Code 
4, Authority : AFM 171-6, as amended. 

11. T/Sgt. Conrad D. Miller, AF17201052, Hq., 110th AB Gp., this station, is 
assigned primary duty as Manpower Management Technician. Control AFSC 
73370. Duty AFSC 99015. Functional account 11000. Effective 1 Mar. 59. 

12. A/1C George A. Dageenakis, AF 12476342, this Sq., this station, is assigned 
primary duty as Airman Aide. Control AFSC 62450. Duty AFSC 62450. Func- 
tional account 01000. Functional category “I,” Enlistment Category RSTE, 
Code 4, Authority : AFM 171-6, as amended. Effective 9 Mar. 59. 

13. A/1C Edward E. Gallagher, AF14568729, this Sq., this station, is assigned 
primary duty as Airman Aide. Control AFSC 62250. Duty AFSC 62450. Func- 
tional account 01000. Functional category “I,” Effective 2 Mar. 59. 

14. Under the provisions of paragraph 18a(1) AFM 35-1, as amended, the ad- 
ditional AFSC (68570A) of T/Sgt. Conrad D. Miller, AF17201052, Hq., 1100th 
AB Gp., this station, is withdrawn and will be deleted from records. 

15. T/Sgt. Steve C. Sianis, AF33193260, this Sq., this station, is assigned 
primary duty as Radio Operations Specialist. Control AFSC 29373. Duty AFSC 
29350. Functional account 84820. Effective 10 Mar. 59. 

16. A/1C Kenneth A. Johnson, AF13481323, this Sq., this station, is assigned 
primary duty as Recreation Specialist. Control AFSC 77150. Duty AFSC 
74131. Functional account 12400. Effective 23 Feb. 59. 

17. The Control AFSC (70470) of T/Sgt. Warren W. Kam, AF10102605, this 
Sq., this station, is changed to 70570. Duty AFSC changed to 70250. No change 
in primary AFSC. 

18. S/Sgt. Robert W. Mack, AF15423984, this Sq., this station, is assigned 
primary duty as Airman Aide. Control AFSC 62470. Duty AFSC 62470. Func- 
tional account 01000. Functional category “I,” Enlistment category RSTE, 
Code 4, Authority: AFM 171-6, as amended. Effective 2 Mar. 59. 

For the Commander: 
R. E. WEst, 
Ist Lt., USAF, Administrative Officer. 

Distribution: 

1-1100th Air Base Gp. 

1—-WO and Airmen Branch 1100th Air Base Wg. 
1—Individual Concerned 

1-Training Section 

1-AF Form 4 

1-File 
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Mr. Kowatsk1. I would like to read from an official report which 
was given to me on this pomt. The question I asked was this: “Please 
give me the total number of enlisted personnel, male and female, who 
are assigned to the quarters of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff 
of the Army.” They gave me an answer of seven. 

What is their rank? Six master sergeants and one specialist 
seventh. 

Under what official personnel qualifications—I am sorry—under 
what official personnel classification was each enlisted member carried 
on the rolls ? 

Answer: Orderly. Seven master sergeants and one specialist carried 
as orderly. 

Mr. Wameter. That is the thing I think that worries me more than 
anything else, is the utilization of manpower in the special classifica- 
tions to where a man is going to render a service, and to take his 
specialty away from him and throw it over into a category where 
some person below E-3 could render the same service I think is 
definitely going in the right direction. 

Are these people assigned at their duty station now, which would 
be in the home of this general officer. Are they assigned a regular— 
there is no such thing any more as military assignment like battle sta- 
tions, if they were aboard ship, or cleaning—do they undergo a clean- 
ing station or such like they would in the military? Or are they 
divorced from that ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am not sure, Mr. Wampler. I want to answer you. 
I am not sure I understand your question, 

Peacetime and wartime are different things. A “battle station” is 
terminology which is used aboard ship. It means a place, when there 
is an attack, and a signal has been given which directs each person to 
go to his assigned gun or other mobilization position. Of course, that 
is an unusual situation, Certainly in peacetime in Washington we 
don’t designate places as battle stations other than maybe some 
ranking officer is supposed to go to the basement in the Pentagon to 
some particular spot in the case of an aerial attack. 

Mr. Wamp ter. That category is keeping in line with the procedure 
of the military. That was the thing I was stressing here. Do we 
take the person completely away from the military? He is not follow- 
ing the thing that we are striving to keep in mind. I believe that is 
essential. 

Of course, the thing that I hope to pursue in my field is this, that 
we are spending the taxpayers’ money to train specialists and to use 
those people to the best of their ability to motivate the services rather 
than to throw away their talents and just consider it useless. So I 
think that I would like to reserve my privilege, Mr. Chairman, of 
directing my questions to the services when the proper time comes. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Mr. Secretary, do you know of any cases on your 
own volition, the military’s volition, where officers have been repri- 
manded or punished for using enlisted personnel ? 

Mr. Finucane. None to my knowledge. I am sure that undoubtedly 
over a period of years in history that there are cases of that kind. 
To my personal knowledge I know of none. 
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Mr. O’Konsxt. I have in my files about a dozen complaints from 
personnel about being used for duties. I am afraid to send them in. 
Usually I write the serviceman and I thank him for calling the case 
to my attention, but I fear to send it in, that instead of kitchen duty 
he might be assigned to latrine duty if 1 send it in. What happens to 
a soldier, say, if he complains about being used as a servant, and I 
sent his name in? Is it good for the soldier? I never send it in be- 
cause Iam fearful of what will happen. 

Mr. Finucane. I will state that it would not at least be bad for the 
soldier at all. If such a case would come to the attention of proper 
authorities, an immediate investigation of the allegation would be 
made by the inspector general and if in fact the regulations were 
being violated, I am perfectly sure that proper action would be taken 
of a disciplinary nature. 

There would be no recriminations against the person that brought 
the irregularity to the attention of proper authorities in my opinion 
at all. I don’t see how a coverup operation in our military services, 
as this implies to me—it is not conceivable with military discipline and 
the advance of orders and regulations, what it is and must be to 
have an effective military organization. 

If that type of irregularity were condoned by the proper military 
command, we would have nothing but chaos in the organization. ~ 

Mr. O’Konsxt. If I sent in those cases I could be positively assured 
that they would not be reprimanded for making the complaint. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, indeed, Congressman. 

Mr. Kowarsk1. Will the gentleman yield for one question on this 
point ¢ 

I was only able to introduce 1 letter because although I have re- 
ceived some 500, practically in every letter they have asked me not 
to reveal their identity because they were in most instances afraid of 
repercussions. I just want to cite that as a situation in the minds of 
the people who are in the military. 

Mr. Kowarsk1. Would the gentleman yield just a moment for a 
question? I would like to get one thing clear, and that is an explana- 
tion of a volunteer who decides he wants to do this kind of work 
classified as either an assignment to a general officer or as a servant 
as has been specified here. What is the justification of a man saying 
he is a volunteer if the work, as far as this committee is concerned, is 
not justifiable. I don’t get the connection between saying a man is a 
volunteer for the assignment or he is assigned. If it is a justifiable 
assignment, as far as the military is concerned, the volunteering part 
if he can definitely serve that purpose, I should think would be more 
in line than to ask a man if he wants to do this or wants to do that 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Congressman, of course you speak of servants. 
I maintain that the people working in a public building at Fort Myer 
are not to be classified as servants. I know of no abuses. If there are 
abuses, we should have them corrected. hak? 

You mentioned, sir, a minute ago—and I wanted to answer vou— 
that these people are removed from the military. They are not re- 
moved from the military. They live on a military garrison. They 
have their time off with their military associates. "They live at Fort 
Myer which is, I am sure, considered one of the finest, most desirable 
and most historic and beautiful positions in America. 
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I want it thoroughly understood in my opinion, sir, that the men 
are not in fact removed and taken away from the military. 

The reason I brought up the question of volunteers, it was not that 
we distinguish in the service between volunteers at all and any other 
type of person. They are all members of our Armed Forces. I have 
been asked directly here several times, or the statement has been made, 
you are drafting people to serve officers. 

We do not drat people to serve officers. We draft people into the 
Army for wherever their talents may lead them. The people who 
are in this type of work here in Washington, as far as we are able to 
understand, and we don’t know what goes on in every individual’s 
mind, but we have made an effort since Thursday to see whether or 
not in fact any of these men were serving against their will in any 
of these positions and our answer is “No.” 

Mr. Kowatsxr. I think the big question here is whether the assign- 
ment they are doing is justifiable or not. Not as to whether they are 
there because they particularly want to be or not. That is the reason 
I can’t get the connection of bringing something out as being justi- 
fiable because it is on a voluntary basis. 

That concludes my remarks. 

Mr. Price. Counsel has a question, I think. 

Mr. SuatrnsHek. I wanted to clarify the air a little on some of 
these questions. 

What Mr. Finucane has reference to is, of course, that these posi- 
tions are, generally speaking, sought after. In other words, they 
have more people who wish to serve in these positions than they do 
have positions available. In that sense they are volunteers. 

If I may digress just a little bit, Mr. Kowalski’s letter indicated 
that the writer of the letter performed duties from 6 in the morning 
to 8 at night. The letter failed to indicate that he was off on the 
succeeding day. 

In other words, his duty was performed on succeeding days and 
I thought the record should reflect that fact. In other words 

Mr. Kowatsxkt. Did you read the whole letter? 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. I had contact with Mr. Bagwell. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. It does say though—I am not going to discuss the 
issue. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. There was one other point that I would like to 
make. This is related to Mr. Wampler’s question on the question of 
personal service. This has been defined by a court case and, if I may, 
with the permission of the Chair, I would like to read into the record 
excerpts from this court decision which might clarify the subject, 
and briefly what it says is that it is not the type duty that is the 
denominator, but the purpose for which the duty is performed. That 
is the criterion. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. May I clarify that question a little more? Under 
what occasion was that ruling issued? On the basis of a situation 
where an individual was serving an officer or serving in an officers’ 
club? 

Mr. SuatrnsHeK. The excerpt I have reference to defines the term 
“servant,” which is, of course, the particular 








Mr. Kowatsxt. It talks about a specific situation and a specific 
case. 
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Mr. StatinsHex. United States v. Elmer C. Robinson, 6 U.S. Court 
of Military Appenie 347. It is No. 2 in the back of the book that the 
committee members have before them. 

Question No, 2. I felt that to eliminate some of the confusion as to 
what types of duties are servant duties we should read into the record 
this court opinion. 

Mr. Wampter. May I ask this?) What is the rate of this individual 
that you are referring to? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. He is an enlisted man. I don’t know what his 
rating Is. 

Mr. Wampter. To me—before we go into this—the fact that when 
a man reaches the K—4 category, he reaches—starts into the specialty 
groups, and then the services that were rendered that are out of that 
specialty, whenever we are exploiting that man to a great extent, I 
mean, that is the point I wanted to raise here more than anything 
else, when it gets below E-3 or below, then he hasn’t reached it and it 
is possible that he can feasibly do other duties without interfering 
with his progress. 

Mr. StatinsHek. That is quite another question. What you are 
saying is whether or not the people above the grade of E-3 should be 
used in duties which are relatively menial. Actually, as I say, that is 
another question. 

The question here is whether or not certain type duties are servant 
duties. That is my purpose in reading 

Mr. Price. I think it should be read into the record. While we 
have it in the backup material it should be in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 





[Excerpts from backup material made available to subcommittee members] 


Question No. 2. In view of the statutory prohibition against the use of en- 
listed personnel as “servants” in the Army and Air Force, what justification 
exists for the existence of this practice within the Department of Defense? 


In addition to the explanation provided under Question No. 1, set forth below 
is an opinion of the Judge Advocate General of the Army which constitutes the 
basis for the use of enlisted personal staff members. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR USE OF ENLISTED MEN AS MEMBERS OF PERSONAL STAFF OF OFFICERS 


Title 10, United States Code, section 3639, provides: “No officer of the Army 
may use an enlisted member of the Army as a servant.” The Office of the Judge 
Advocate General makes the following comments relative to the use of enlisted 
men in performing duties of a personal nature for officers: 

“Preliminarily, it should be noted that there exists no specific provision of law 
authorizing the assignment of enlisted men to the staff of a general officer. How- 
ever, such authority is within the regulatory power of the Secretary. (See 
Crosley v. United States, 38 Ct. Cls. 82, 85 (1908). Current regulations author- 
izing such assignments but without any limitations as to the use of enlisted 
men, are found in section II, Army Regulations 614-16, April 25, 1956, as 
changed. 

“The duties which such personnel may perform are limited by the cited provi- 
sion of law. The Court of Military Appeals, in construing the statutory prohibi- 
tion as inapplicable to an enlisted member assigned as a cook’s helper in an offi- 
cers’ mess, stated pertinently in United States v. Robinson (6 U.S.C.M.A. 347 
20 C.M.R. 63, 68) : 

“ ‘We, of course, do not entertain the view that the factors we have just men- 
tioned cast light on the intent of a Congress convened some 100 years ago. But 
they will come into focus when we have developed our reasons for concluding 
that the real purpose of the enactment was to prevent the use of enlisted men in 
assignments which contributed only to the convenience and personal benefit of 
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individual officers and which had no reasonable connection with the efficient 
employment of the armed services as a fighting force. 

“<*The word “servant” has a myraid of meanings, but as used in the context 
of the original act, we conclude Congress intended to give it the meaning of 
one who labors or exerts himself for the personal benefit of an officer. Certainly 
it could not have intended to prevent an enlisted man from laboring for officers 
in the furtherance of their official duties. As enacted originally, the act suggests 
that Congress was interested in having the enlisted men of the Army earn their 
pay in the performance of military duties, and not as personal servants attending 
to the physical comforts of their individual superior officers ... A construc- 
tion which would apply the proscription to the kind of work done, and not to 
its ultimate purpose, would so circumscribe the military community that the 
preparation for, or the waging of, war would be impossible. In some degree 
at least, most enlisted men from the time they are inducted into the military 
service, spend some of their working hours performing tasks for commissioned 
officers, and in many cases the labors directly benefit the officer. Many of the 
tasks are equivalent to those performed by servants. A hospital corpsman 
may be ordered to administer to a sick or wounded officer. A cook in the 
combat zone or aboard ship may be directed to cook for the regimental com- 
mander or the ship’s captain. A driver of a vehicle may be commanded to 
chaueffer his commander to a given destination. No one will dispute the legality 
of those commands, and yet the Army, particularly, has drawn a distinction 
between the duties of mess personnel in officers’ messes and tasks much more 
menial than waiting on tables where officers alone are served. It is a refined 
distinction, because an enlisted man plainly cannot be made the servant of 
another enlisted man or a noncommissioned officer, but no question is raised 
as to the legality of work in messes which feed those ranks. There are some 
differences, but, with one possible exception, they are immaterial. No one 
would dispute the fact that certain social functions are held in an open officers’ 
mess, but pretermitting that facet of the controversy for the moment, it is 
fully as expedient militarily that the officers be fed as that the enlisted men he 
messed. It also seems to follow that if it is a military necessity to guard the 
enlisted men’s barracks, police their area, dispose of their garbage, police their 
latrine, and transport them from place to place, then it is equally necessary mili- 
tarily to supply those same services to officers.’ 

“The examples cited above in the court’s decision are not exhaustive. In 
this respect it must be recognized that the duties of enlisted personnel assigned 
to a general officer are not specifically prescribed in regulations, and are left 
to the personal discretion of the officer concerned. It is considered, however, 
that the test stated above—that the duties to be performed must be related to 
the military responsibilities of the officer—should be applied in all such cases. 
Accordingly, the performance of menial duties connected with the officer's mili- 
tary responsibilities would be authorized. For example, in his official enter- 
tainment of Congressmen or distinguished foreign visitors, a general officer 
would be authorized to detail a large number of enlisted men to prepare and 
serve food, to chauffeur them or to do other necessary tasks connected with 
such official entertainment, even though such service would be unauthorized 
if it concerned other than official entertainment by the general concerned. 

“Accordingly, it is the opinion of this office that it is legally unobjectionable 
to assign enlisted members to the staff of general officers under the cited regula- 
tions, and that such personnel may be detailed to perform such duties as are 
related to the military responsibilities of the officer concerned.” 


Mr. Gupser. Before you read this in, I would like to make this 
observation, that regardless of whether the facts of this particular 
case involved a mess or an Officer’s private home, that the dictum of 
the. court is significant in this particular case in that it specifically 
defines servant-type duties which would apply whether it were in a 
mess or a private home. 

I think probably—I am guessing—that some of the Army regula- 
tions have been made pursuant to the dictum in this particular case. 

Mr. Kowatskt. May I have a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

I would like to make this statement: I think the more important 
design that faces this committee and the Secretary of Defense is 
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where do we need the men more, working in a private home of an 
officer Or in combat units? We don’t have enough to take care of 
everyone. 

I would like to shortchange the private home of an officer and put 
the men in the units in Korea where we need them and in the divisions 
that we need here. 

Mr. Gupser. I would beg to differ with the gentleman. It would 
seem to me that the purpose for which we are operating at this time 
is to determine whether or not men are being assigned in accordance 
with the law. That has been referred to many times. If the law 
needs changing, that is the job of Congress. 

Mr. Kowausx1. That is right, but there is a broader—— 

Mr. Gubser. Our immediate purpose is to find out if the law is 
being adhered to. In that respect this definition of a servant type 
duty, in the case of US. v. Robinson, is specially significant. 

Mr. Srrarron. A point of order. I make a point of order that the 
committee agreed to proceed with a certain time limitation on the 
questions of each member. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. The Chair has instructed the counsel 
to read into the record a definition of the wording. This was a little 
side debate on that. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. I read excerpts from the court decision previously 
cited as follows: 

The word “servant” has a myriad of meanings, but as used in the context of 
the original act, we conclude Congress intended to give it the meaning of one 
who labors or exerts himself for the personal benefit of an officer. Certainly 
it could not have intended to prevent an enlisted man from laboring for officers 
in the furtherance of their official duties. As enacted originally, the act suggests 
that Congress was interested in having the enlisted men of the Army earn their 
pay in the performance of military duties, and not as personal servants attend- 
ing to the physical comforts of their individual superior officers. 


And then I move down to another section of the citation: 


The examples cited above in the court’s decision are not exhaustive. In this 
respect it must be recognized that the duties of enlisted personnel assigned to 
a general officer are not specifically prescribed in regulations, and are left to the 
personal discretion of the officer concerned. It is considered, however, that the 
test stated above—that the duties to be performed must be related to the military 
responsibilities of the officer—should be applied in all such cases. Accordingly, 
the performance of menial duties connected with the officer’s military responsi- 
bilities would be authorized. For example, in his official entertainment of Con- 
gressmen or distinguished foreign visitors, a general officer would be authorized 
to detail a large number of enlisted men to prepare and serve food, to chauffeur 
them or to do other necessary tasks connected with such official entertainment, 
even though such service would be unauthorized if it concerned other than official 
entertainment by the general concerned. 


T mention that only to indicate that the Judge Advocate and the 
courts have also ruled that the important thing is not the type duty 
but the purpose for which it is performed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Secretary, I feel that this morning the point 
that Mr. Kowalski has made—— 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman talk louder? 

Mr. Srratron. I feel, Mr. Secretary, that the point that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut has made this morning is getting to the real 
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heart of this inquiry. I have been disturbed, frankly, by some of the 
things that have appeared in the press and elsewhere, and some of 
the byways. I think misunderstandings have attended this hearing. 
There has been a good deal of emotion. There has been some confusion 
of what we have been trying to find. 

I think this morning we are getting to what I believe is the meat of 
the issue. I would like, if I may, to come at this somewhat indirectly 
with a brief prefatory statement. It seemed to me that we have ac- 
tually three things involved here instead of one; that the points that 
have been made by the gentleman from Connecticut involve three 
different things: 

(1) That some jobs that our enlisted men are performing are de- 
grading and shouldn’t be performed. I think these have to be dis- 
tinguished. 

(2) There are some jobs that are performed that ought not to be 
performed at all. If they weren’t performed, maybe we would save 
some money. 

(3) That there are some jobs that are performed by military peo- 
ple that ought to be performed by civilians, and that if they were 
performed by civilians instead of military people you could get more 
individuals into combat. The suggestion has been made that we 
might even get one or two more divisions, and the implication has 
even been made that we might eliminate the draft. I think we have 
to distinguish these three things. 

If I may preface my remarks in this way, and direct ourselves to 
— one of these charges, I have been disturbed by the failure to do 
this 

One of the most flagrant examples in my mind occurred the other 
day. I havea clipping from the Sunday Star of July 19. It says, 
“Washington Tops U.S. Military on U.S. Servants.” The subhead 
says, “Kowalski says 1,800 military men are flagrantly misused here.” 

When you read the article, I think it is fairly clear that “flagrantly 
misused,” and “servants” are not exactly the same thing in the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecticut. But on the carryover head- 
line on the inner page it says, “1,800 Enlisted Men Are Servants 
Here.” ‘The impression is that the 1,800 people are all servants. 

If I read these figures correctly, and I imagine you have seen these, 
Mr. Secretary, there is a breakdown here that I think the gentleman 
from Connecticut was reading from when we last met. He has a total 
breakdown of individuals employ ed in the Washington area that total 
1,798. Of that 1,800, or 1,798 to be exact, it turns out 195 are em- 
ployed as stewards, orderlies, cooks, houseboys, yardmen for general 
and flag officers. 

My own feeling would be that when we are talking about servants, 
we are talking about that 195, and we are not talking about the other 
800, I mean the other 1,600. Those may or may not be flagrant abuses. 

I think the thing that concerns most of us and concerns the Amer- 
ican people and that has caused the furor in connection with this in- 
vestigation has been this specific use of people as servants. When we 
get down to the W ashington area it turns out we are talking about 
195 individuals by Mr. Kowalski’s figures rather than 1,800. ‘T don’t 
think these are so far off from the figures that you gave us, Mr. Sec- 

retary, the other day. 
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You have said further, if I understand it, that taking in the rest 
of the world you get 2,080 or something like that. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Srrarron. First of all, what is the justification for employing 
anybody to be—maybe this is a bit repetitious—a steward, orderly, 
cook, houseboy for general or flag officers? 

Mr. Frnucane. The general officer who resides in public quarters 
upon a base, in any one of the four services, has to have his house 
staffed in a manner that will take care of the semipublic quarters of 
the ground floor, that will take care of the security aspects, that will 
take care of the military to knowledgeably and intelligently answer 
telephone calls when the officer is not in his office, which is at least half 
the time, although I must admit our generals and admirals overwork 
themselves very considerably, in my opinion, and there are generally 
in the highest officers, men who do this on a 24-hour, round-the-clock 
basis. I think it cannot be properly sustained that these are over- 
staffed or properly sustained that they are spending the major part 
or any part of their time in menial duties. 

Mr. Srrarron. I want to get the justification of it. My time is 
limited. Your point is that they are there to assist the officer in the 
execution of his own specific duties. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Stratron. Would the point of view of the Department be the 
point of view read by the counsel in this court decision, that insofar 
as they aid the officer in the discharge of his responsibility as an officer 
it is justified and insofar as they do not they are not justified; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. And in the Navy they rotate from 
ship to shore and shore to ship. In other instances they rotate between 
the United States and Washington, Paris, Bonn, wherever our high 
military people might be around the world. We cannot do that with 
civilians. 

Mr. Srrarron. Your point is that these are employed only where 
there are public quarters, where someone is living in a Government- 
owned house ? 

Mr. Finucane. There has been stated here this morning several 
times an officer’s private home. Of course, where the man lives is 
private to the extent that he is entitled to protect himself and his 
family. These are not private homes. These are Government quar- 
ters and should be considered as such. As I pointed out, at least the 
first floor of the quarters are public quarters which are used for func- 
tions where indeed the Chief of Staff might not even be present on 
occasion. 

Mr. Srratron. It is true that cabinet officers as a rule do not have 
individuals assigned to them for this purpose ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am sure they do not. But I am not an expert on 
that. 

Mr. Srratron. Most cabinet officers don’t live in public quarters. 

Mr. Finucane. I know of none who do. 

Mr. Srratron. Cabinet officers would be inclined to perhaps, Mr. 
Secretary, have more social obligations than would general or flag 
officers. 
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Mr. Frnvcane. I would think not, very substantially not. I will 
elaborate a little bit. A cabinet officer 1s usually protected to the 
extent that he meets very few people except on his own level. I am 
speaking now of foreign dignitaries coming here, which is pretty well 
arranged by the State Department in a pretty protocol manner. In 
the military we have literally hundreds of high ranking officers that 
come from overseas to visit our shores either for inspection purposes, 
for conference purposes, in many cases for educational purposes, and 
when I came here 5 years ago in the Army one of my most arduous 
jobs was going to the receptions that were given for those officers 
be sause it happened about 6 days a week. Iam sure there is no burden 
put on a cabinet officer comparable to that on a high ranking military 
officer. I will say the chief doesn’t take them all but somebody does. 

Mr. Srrarron. If a cabinet officer does have responsibility for en- 
tertaining Members of Congress or anyone else as indicated in this 
citation, he would be required to pay out of his own salary for that 
entertainment, would he not ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am sure that it would be not proper for him to 
charge his personal entertaining of Congressmen. I am also equally 
satisfied that any Cabinet member who entertains a foreign dignitary 
does so under the direction of, and is usually taken care of by the State 
Department as an official function of the United States. 

Mr. Srrarron. He wouldn't assign 

Mr. Kowatskt. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srrarron. He wouldn't assign people from the civilian end of 
his department to perform the operations of the entertainment, would 
he? 

Mr. Frnvucane. I can’t really say. I am only surmising. I could 
see no reason why his deputy or group of deputies shouldn’t assist him. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am trying to find out while we provide these in- 
dividuals for these general and flag officers and, maybe we should, 
that Cabinet officers and other officials in the Government who also 
have entertainment responsibilities, not to say Members of Congress, 
have to pay for these things out of their own pocket and don’t have 
any pool of individuals to assign, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. As far as I know. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr, Srratron. I only have 10 minutes, Frank. I’ve another point 
that I want to make that you might not entirely disapprove of. 

I think the point that Mr. Kowalski raised earlier, Mr. Secretary, 
is this, that if these individuals are assigned they must be assigned 
and must perform functions for the officer and within the area of his 
specialty, isn’t that correct, in the area of the individual’s specialty / 

Mr, Finucane. I would think that would be normal, although it is 
not absolutely in opposition to regulations that a person does nothing 
except what his specialty might be. 

Mr. Srratron. I think this particular citation did refer to the dis- 
posal of garbage and policing a latrine. It wasn’t read into the record, 
but I think the whole citation, Mr. Chairman, should, and pointed out. 
“Tt seems to follow if it is a military necessity to guard the enlisted 
men’s barracks, police their area, dispose of their garbage and police 
their latrines, transport them from place to place, then it is equally 
necessarily militarily to supply these same services to officers.” 
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If somebody is going to perform this function for an officer’s wife or 
his children or his parents, is that proper or is it not? 

Mr. Finucane. I would not think it is proper. 

Mr. Srrarron. Is it proper for these individuals to be taking their 
orders from the wife or mother or daughter ? 

Mr. Finucane. I think that would not be proper. 

Mr. Srrarron. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that that thing does 
go on or has gone on in the past‘ 

Mr. Finucane. Not to my knowledge. I have no way of knowing 
outside of this letter what goes on in a general’s house. I assume in 
the norma} nature of human relations if the general’s wife asked some- 
body to do something that they would do it. If she asked me I would 
do it. 

Mr. Srrarron. I think you have the key to it there, Mr. Secretary. 
That if we put these individuals in the house, then it is almost impos- 
sible to regulate their function in the manner prescribed by law, isn’t 
that true ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Srrarron. Isn’t this the difficulty that we are up against, can 
we really justify this kind of an operation considering what actually 
happens ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Congressman, a high ranking military officer 
is on duty or on call 7 days a week, 24 hours a day. He must have 
staff with him. He simply cannot operate in a vacuum. The people 
that are answering his telephone, that there are to drive him on proper 
functions connected with his duties are as much of his staff as any- 
thing I can conceive of and there are not very many of them. 

Mr. Srrarron. I appreciate that. I probably understand as much 
as any member of this committee the importance of our high ranking 
military officers. I am wondering whether we can really justify it 
today in terms of assigning individuals to perform these duties as 
against, let’s say, providing allowances to have them performed, I 
mean the Cabinet officers, and certainly you member> of the Cabinet 
are on call 24 hours a day, and so are Members of Congress. Isn’t 
there a real issue involved in this thing? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe, Mr. Congressman, that we are talking 
about a few, not all officers 

Mr. Srrarron. I agree it is a few. And I think the number has 
been greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Finucane. Very few officers. I, as a substitute Cabinet. mem- 
ber, am not responsible for the life and death of the people of this 
community and the triggering off of an enormous retaliatory effort on 
the part of our military over 83 countries at any moment of the day. 
I am not required to do that. Neither is the Secretary of Labor. 
Neither is the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. I would 
think that it would be wrong personally to have a high ranking officer 
such as the Chief of Staff or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or their immediate assistants not to have qualified military people 
available at all times to properly interpret telephone calls, know 
where to go immediately and so forth. Where would you get those 
kind of individuals ? 

Mr. Pricer. Mr. Secretary, can the chairman make a suggestion to 
the Department of Defense? I think possibly there should be a close 
review of the criteria for the assignment of this type of personnel and 
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it be limited in the future to only in cases where the strongest military 
justification can be made. 

Mr, Finucane. Very good, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srrarron. I don’t know if my time has run out. 

Mr. Price. I have been very lenient. 

Mr. Srrarron. I have a question on the other side. This thing has 
perplexed me in both directions. Isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that 
referring specifically to the fact that many of these jobs are con- 
sidered good duty by the individuals that perform them, thinking 
particularly of the individuals who are assigned to the White House, 
to the Commander in Chief, isn’t it true that if some of these indi- 
viduals couldn’t be assigned to this particular duty they might not 
even reenlist and they only reenlist in some cases specifically to carry 
out the type of function that they feel that they have enjoyed ? 

Mr. Frxvcane. I am always asked to suppose what happens in 
somebody else’s mind on a group basis. I couldn’t answer that accu- 
rately. I would say this, that these chief petty officers, and I think 
that we have reference to very many, many years of service with all 
kinds of good conduct hashmarks from their infancy. I am sure 
many of them fall into the categories that Mr. Gavin spoke of, that 
those people at one time were in fact at Leyte, I move out of the 
Army area because they happen to be stewards in the Navy, and I 
am sure they do not consider themselves in the servant class at all. 
I amso convinced. I have said it many times. I am convinced they 
are not servants. I am convinced they resent that. They are in an 
open officers’ mess. They are working for the President of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief of all four services. I happen 
to be convinced it is a very desirable service. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Secretary, I know you are familiar with this 
chart concerning 1,800 enlisted men who are allegedly used in servant- 
type activities. I am wondering if you would like to make a general 
comment as to whether or not the chart which is in the transcript and 
has been in the public press is correct. 

Mr. Finucane. I am satisfied that the figures are correct. 

Mr. Gupser. These are the figures which have been compiled by 
the individual services. 

Mr. Finucane. They have been compiled by the services and I 
would say taken in the context for the specific request for informa- 
tion in each case the numbers are undoubtedly correct because the 
services are meticulous in getting the proper numbers. The services 
will, of course, explain their sources of information in detail when 
they come before you. I am satisfied they are correct. 

Mr. Gusser. I would like—I don’t intend to go into all of them— 
but I would like to ask a few questions about just a few of the 
categories. 

For example, there are 21 enlisted personnel who are shown as 
stewards and orderlies, cooks, mess boys in the officers’ mess and the 
BOQ at Fort McNair. What is the purpose of this mess at Fort 
McNair? 

Mr. Frnvcane. Fort McNair, as you know, is a very old and dis- 
tinguished Army station. It is also the home of the National War 
College and the Industrial College which are our two highest ranking 
schools in America. I am sure the War College is one of the most 
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distinguished in the world. The students of those colleges, I can’t 
give you the exact number, they are in the hundreds, are made up of 
higher officers of the four services, State Department, civilians, and 
a few selected civilians from Government. They have to be fed. This 
is a normal officers’ open mess. They pay for their meals. They act 
as they do in the officers’ mess of every station in the world. In the 
BOQ I believe there are three or four of the number who assign rooms 
and take care of the visiting officers as they come aboard. 

Mr. GuBser. Practically every activity at McNair is extremely high 
echelon; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. They are not usually Washington residents. 
They are shipped in. 

Mr. Gupser. With respect to these sales 

Mr. Kowatskr. If the gentleman will yield; are any of these men 
stewards in the MeNair officers’ club? 

Mr. Finucane. In the officers’ club there are undoubtedly stewards. 
It is interesting to note in the officers’ clubs and BOQ’s at McNair we 
have 21 stewards and we have 62—pardon me—62 civilians. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I refer you to page three of this book where you 
deny that any stewards are authorized for the Army in officers’ clubs, 
billets and messes. 

Mr. Finucane. Steward is a Navy term. I am assuming 

Mr. Kowatsxt. In this report you say the Army is not authorized 
any and yet you said they exist here in Fort McNair. 

Mr. Frxucanr. The Army doesn’t have stewards. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. OK. 

Mr. Gusser. Did you say, Mr. Secretary, that 21 and how many 
civilians are there? 

Mr. Frnvcane. Sixty-two civilians. 

Mr. Gupser. It is approximately a ratio of 3 to 1. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Gupsser. Let’s get 

Mr. Finucane. If I may, 103 military in the whole area. 300 
civilians. Again 3 to 1. 

Mr. Gupser. This sales commissary, Fort Myer, where there are 57 
military personnel. I would like to ask you what these 57 men do, 
and is it necessary to have military people to do this job? I would 
like to know how many civilians are employed in the sales com- 
missary at Fort Myer. 

Mr. Frxvucane. I think we are all aware, Mr. Congressman, of the 
function of a commissary. We do have 57 military personnel. They 
are generally the butchers, the meat cutters, the supervisory per- 
sonnel and the checkers and people that generally have to do with a 
trade or management, and nearly usually on a rotational basis which 
enables us to move them from Europe when their 4-year duty is over 
and come back here and keep them in their MOS, the same type of 
work they are doing. We have about a similar number of civilians. 
We have 58 civilians employed. It is about half and half. I grant 
that none of the work probably that the 57 military are doing could 
not be performed by acivilian. I think it probably could. Iam going 
to ask the services to see if they can’t civilianize those activities more 
than they are now 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Secretary, you said that it is conceivable that 
these men could be rotated. 
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Mr. Finucane. They are rotated. 

Mr. Gusser. In other words, there is a military aspect to the duty 
which they are performing and they are in training, is that correct ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Gusser. I would like to ask you about this 180 military per- 
sonnel in the Pentagon motor pool and why your justific ition for 
requiring that many. 

Mr. Finucane. In the Pentagon motor pool, as I understand it, 
they are in the order of.-magnitude of 150 drivers, about 30 mien who 
do the repairing and the checking and the operations of the pool differ- 
ent from driving. I think that what we should address ourselves to 
are the drivers because I think the balance speaks for itself. We have 
about 30,000 people in the Pentagon. We have about 30,000 people 
in some 20 or 30 other buildings around town, which we hope with the 
aid of Congress we are going to be able to correct in the next few years. 
But the constant going and coming of people on legitimate business 
between the various buildings in W ashington and indeed coming to 
the Hill for proper purposes require an awful lot of moving around. 
We think that the pool system over a long period of years is the 
cheapest to operate. 

The GSA have made deep studies in this area and they have con- 
firmed this, when you operate a pool system, cars are not assigned to 
people but can be withdrawn by proper authorized personnel in the 
sign-out procedure, is the cheapest. The cars are available for 24 
hours a day and simply the drivers come and leave. We think it is the 
cheapest. and best way to do it. We have also, incidentally, in this 
area, too, many civilian drivers. 

Mr. Price. When was the pool system set up ? 

Mr. Finucane. It has been here as long as I have been here, Mr. 
Congressman. I will have to get the accurate information and supply 
it to you. 

DATE PENTAGON Motor Poot Was ESTABLISHED 


Question, Mr.:Price wants to know when the Pentagon Motor Pool was set up. 
Mr. Finucane stated, “I will have to get the aceurate information and supply it 
to you.” 

Answer. A “motor center’ was first established during World War I to support 
Headquarters, Department of the Army (then War Department) activities in 
the Washington area. A motor pool with operations similar to the present 
Pentagon Motor Pool has been in operation ever since. Following the creation 
of the Defense Establishment (now DOD) and the Department of the Air Force 
in 1947, the Army Motor Pool at the Pentagon was assigned the mission of pro- 
viding support to JSD and associated boards and agencies, the joint staff, and 
the Department of the Air Force as well as the Department of the Army. 


Mr. Price. Is the Army charged with operating the pool for all 
the services? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, in Washington, in the Pentagon pool. I do 
not want to give the impression that the Navy doesn’t have a small 
pool which is for purposes of their own. I don’t know what it is, but 
they will develop that for you, and then, of course, they have another 
pool at Andrews Air Force Base which is 15 miles out of town for 
another purpose, but we in the Pentagon operate through the Penta- 
gon pool which is operated by the Army. 

Mr. Gupser. Could you hazard a guess as to the percentage of the 
drivers in this Pentagon motor pool who are rotated to overseas as- 
signment of a similar nature? 
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PERCENT OF PENTAGON Motor Poot DRIVERS ROTATED TO LIKE 
ASSIGNMENTS OVERSEAS 


Question. Mr. Gubser wants to know the “percentage of the drivers in this 
Pentagon motor pool who are rotated to oversea assignments of a similar nature.” 
Mr. Finucane stated, “I would like to supply something—I would like to get 
from the service an educated guess. I know in principle all professional life- 
time service people, which are most of our people, do in fact rotate back and 
5 During fiscal year 1959 only regular Army personnel assigned to the 
Pentagon motor pool were involved in oversea rotation. About 26 percent of 
these personnel were rotated to oversea assignments during that period; an addi- 
tional 7 percent were retired or discharged. In connection with the rotation 
program, during the same period 37 percent of the regular Army personnel re- 
assigned to the motor pool had just returned from oversea commands. 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to supply something—I would like to 
get from the service an educated guess. I know in principle all pro- 
fessional life-time service people, which are most of our people, do in 
fact rotate back and forth. 

Mr. Gupser. You would say it was substantial ? 

Mr. Finucane. All of the professional ones. The inductees, there 
might be a few here, but I would random a guess there are none here 
against their will because it is a good spot. 

Mr. Gupser. It is possible a man who is today a driver in the Penta- 
gon motor pool might, six months from now be performing a similar 
function in an overseas assignment. 

Mr. Finucane. U nquestionably he undoubtedly would and perhaps 
not even a similar function. 

Mr. Gusser. This is largely military and it certainly in my opinion 
at least is a stretch to the imagination to say that these men perform 
servant-type duties. 

Mr. Frxvucanr. They are not servants in my opinion. 

Mr. Gupser. Do you give me a similar rundown or a similar reply 
with respect to the 132 in the Andrews Air Force B: ise ? 

Mr. Finucane. I think, Mr. Congressman, that it is rather unfor- 
tunate that the Andrews Air Force Base is brought into the Washing- 
ton area in this context, because the Andrews Air Force Base, as you 
know, is a very large Air Force installation that is placed there for 
the protection of this general area of the country and is on alert 24 
hours a day and 7 days a week. 

Mr. Gusser. It is an operating base ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Tt is an entirely different thing. We might as well be talking about 

SAC Headquarters as talking about Andrews Air Force Base. I can’t 
say whether the number of 108 is completely justified without going 
out. and making an investigation. I am quite satisfied it is. 

Mr. Gupser. Here once again we have a situation where this is an 
operating military base performing a strictly military function and 
we have military people operating the automobiles and maintaining 
them. Here, once again, I think we have to strike 132 out of the 1798 
so-called enlisted men who are performing servant-tyne duties. In 
fact, if my rapid mental arithmetic is correct T have asked you about 
four categories that I have encircled here. It totals 390 men are the 
ones that I have asked you about. 
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Mr. Frxvucane. 151 in the post utilities area who I am told are fire 
fighters and people who are used along the runways at Andrews Air 
Force Base. The total at Andrews Air Force Base is 300 

Mr. Gusser. There we are. 442. From your testimony we have 
thrown a very reasonable doubt on the fact that they are servants. So 
we are taking 492 out of 1798 and we have only asked five questions. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gupser. When I am finished, Frank. I am glad Mr. Slatinshek 
read that part— 

Mr. Price. I might say without objection the full citation will be 
printed in the record of the hearing. 

(The citation referred to, pages 63 thru 75 of Court Martial Reports 
No. 20, 1955-56, is as follows :) 





Unirep States Court oF Mimmirary APPEALS 


United States, Appellee, vy. Elmer C. Robinson, Private First Class, U.S. Army, 
Appellant 


No. 6490 
ON PETITION OF THE ACCUSED BELOW * 


Decided September 16, 1955 


First Lieutenant Leslie D. Scharf argued the cause for Appellant, Accused. 
With him on the brief were Lieutenant Colonel Jackson K. Judy, Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward Duvall, and Captain Albert C. Malone, Jr. 

Lieutenant Colonel Andrew D. Kane argued the cause for Appellee, United 
States. With him on the brief were Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. Newton, 
Major Clayton B. Tasker, and First Lieutenant Edward 8S, Nelson. 


Opinion of the Court 


Grorce W. LATIMER, Judge: 
I 


While assigned as a cook’s helper in the officers’ mess at Fort Leslie J. McNair, 
Washington, D.C., the accused was charged with willful disobedience of a law- 
ful command of his superior officer, in violation of Article 90, Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, 50 USC § 684. As several defenses to the specification, he 
asserted that he was physically unable to comply and that his assignment to the 
particular duty was illegal and, therefore, the order given was without validity. 
The general court-martial which heard the case found otherwise, and after re- 
turning a finding of guilty, sentenced him to a bad-conduct discharge, total 
forfeitures, and confinement at hard labor for nine months. The convening 
authority and an Army board of review have affirmed the findings and sentence. 
In response to the accused’s petition, we granted review on the following two 
questions : 

1. Was the accused legally assigned to the Officers’ Mess? 
2. Was the evidence sufficient to establish that he was a volunteer? 


II 


The significant facts are these: Sometime prior to October 7, 1954, the accused 
became dissatisfied with his assignment as a cook at his unit mess. At the re- 
quest of his commanding officer, he was interviewed at the Post Classification 


2CM 378375. 
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and Assignment Section for detail to an assignment where his military occupa- 
tional specialty might be used. On that occasion, he was recommended for as- 
signment to the Post Officers’ Open Mess by both the section chief and the per- 
sonnel sergeant major, and he was then interviewed by Captain Hagood, the Post 
Military Personnel Officer. Captain Hagood discussed with the accused his occu- 
pational background, the cooking experience he had had in his prior positions, 
and his preference with respect to further assignment on the Post as an alterna- 
tive to being assigned to a different station. The Captain also discussed with 
him a vacancy as a cook’s helper at the Officers’ Mess and offered him that 
position, making the offer contingent upon accused’s desires. The accused 
assured Captain Hagood that he was eager to remain on the Post and was very 
agreeable to the proffered assignment. Thereupon, he was dispatched to the 
Officers’ Mess, interviewed, found acceptable by Captain Wilson, the Mess Officer, 
and assigned accordingly. 

The accused soon became dissatisfied with his new job. At the grade he held, 
his military occupational specialty was that of cook’s helper, and, although he 
was given a trial as a cook, it soon appeared that he was not sufficiently skilled 
to meet the competition in the Officers’ Mess. Consequently, he was assigned to 
the less demanding tasks for which he was qualified and presumably he per- 
formed them uneventfully for a short time. On October 12, 1954, he failed to 
appear for work on time, and after he finally appeared, he refused to obey a 
direct order from the mess officer to perform his duties, claiming that he was 
sick. It was that refusal which led to the charges before us. 


Ill 


With respect to the first granted issue, appellate defense counsel advance two 
arguments, either of which, it is claimed, demonstrates the illegality of the 
order which the accused disobeyed. It is first contended tha 10 USC § 608 pro- 
hibits the use of enlisted men in an officers’ open mess. That statute reads: 


“Officers using enlisted men as servants.—No officer shall use an enlisted 
man as a servant in any case whatever.” 


A search of the Federal statutes discloses that the above-quoted law is de- 
rived ultimately from the Act of July 15, 1870, chapter 294, § 14, 16 Stat 319, 
which uses language to the same effect. Whether that statute bars the assign- 
ment of enlisted men as workers in officers’ open messes is not a novel question, 
but is is doubtful that the interpretations found in the early cases offer persua- 
sive authority for a present day construction. 

In 1909, the United States Court of Claims, in Williams v. United States, 44 
Ct. Cl. 175, passed on the right of an officer to recover an amount of money which 
he had been required to return to the Treasury of the United States. The facts 
in that case were these. Certain enlisted men of the Navy, who had enlisted as 
mess attendants afloat, were detailed for mess duty at an officers’ voluntary mess 
on shore. They were subsisted by the mess and the money due the men in lieu 
of subsistence was paid to the mess fund. The Government made a demand for 
the return of the money diverted to the fund, and the officer was required to 
contribute his proportionate part of the amount which had to be repaid. By his 
action before the Court of Claims he sought to recover the amount of his con- 
tribution. In the course of its holding that Court sated that Revised Statutes 
1232, the immediate predecessor of 10 USC § 608, prohibited the diversion of mess 
attendants enlisted to serve aboard ship from that assignment to an officers’ 
open mess on shore. 

In 1918, The Judge Advocate General of the Army held that soldiers could 
not be detailed as servants or waiters for an officers’ open mess, and cited the 
Williams case as authority for the holding. Dig Op JAG, 1912-1940, § 202, 220-6, 
November 1, 1918. Another holding to the same effect followed three years later, 
CM 146727 (1921). The following language from Dig Op JAG, 1912-1940. 
§$ 422(6) illustrates the interpretation given to Revised Statutes 1232 by The 
Judge Advocate General of the Army in the last-mentioned case: 


“An order by a superior officer to an enlisted man to wait on table at an 
officers’ mess is in contravention of R.S, 1232, which provides that ‘no officer 
shall use an enlisted man as a servant in any case whatsoever.’ Such as 
an order is, therefore, illegal and cannot be made the basis for a conviction 
of willful disobedience under A.W. 64.” 





Under the strained manpower conditions of World War II, a different ap- 
proach was taken to the problem, and although the statute remained unchanged, 
an interpretation more in accord with our views of the intent of Congress, was 
announced. In United States v. Semioli, 53 BR 65, a board of review ration- 
alized that the prohibition intended by Congress was to be determined by the 
object of the employment, that is, whether the employment was a military task 
beneficial to the Army, or a personal service rendered to an individual officer 
or group of officers. That theory appears to have been recognized partially in 
War Department Circular 214, July 2, 1942, which provided that enlisted at- 
tendants could be employed in officers’ messes when the post, camp, or station 
commander determined that it was impracticable to employ qualified civilian 
personnel. SPJGA 1945/3653, April 26, 1945. A further departure from the 
earlier interpretation appears in SR 210—-60-1, dated December 7, 1948, and Let- 
ter JAGA 1952/8214, October 31, 1952, which provide that where special prob- 
lems exist and certain requirements are met, enlisted personnel can be detailed 
to work in officers’ open messes if they volunteer for the assignment. How- 
ever, the authorities are not unanimous on the legality of the employment, as the 
views found in United States v. Shields, 32 BR 149, and Letter, JAG Army, 
SPJGJ 1945/3039, March 14, 1945, follow the earlier interpretation. 

In spite of the drift away from the earlier holdings marked by the present 
day regulation, which conditions assignment upon the consent of the enlisted 
men concerned, we cannot escape the necessity of determining the intent of 
Congress as it is expressed in the present-day statute. This is so because it 
appears to us that if 10 USC § 608 must be interpreted to prohibit the use of 
enlisted men in officers’ messes, then the matter of consent is immaterial. Cer- 
tainly we do not believe that an enlisted man can volunteer to violate a Federal 
statute and thereby cloak the proscribed act with legality. 

We have at times given great weight to the contemporaneous construction of 
a statute by those departments of Government which have a duty to administer 
the law. They offer helpful guideposts to the intent of Congress, but although 
they are entitled to great weight, they are not conclusive, and we are not com- 
pelled to adopt them as the law of this Court. More so is that true when 
national conditions and the necessities of the Service have changed to such an 
extent that to follow the early interpretations would unnecessarily interfere 
with the buildin~ of an armed force capable of carrying out present day missions. 
Perhaps, prior to World War II. it was not necessary to the administration and 
training of an Army to maintain open officers’ messes. Facilities which were 
adequate to permit the education, training, and effective use of 4,604 officers in 
1912 or 13,304 officers in 1938, would be woefully inadequate to accomplish those 
requirements for the 128.208 officers presently in the Army. We need only to 
suggest that the movement of personnel has accelerated, temporary duty and 
detached service assignments have increased, attendance at service schools has 
been multiplied and the short-term conference concept is now widely utilized. 
We can take cognizance of the fact that both the Industrial College and the War 
College are situated at Fort McNair. In addition, many conferences of military 
and civilian persons who are directly connected with improving weapons, tactics, 
professional services, and training of the armed forces gather there. Further- 
more, international military organizations carry out treaty obligations, assemble 
and earry on their duties at that Post. In every sense of the word, it is a 
military installation used primarily to aid the cause of National Defense, and it 
must be operated so as most effectively to utilize the time of those individuals 
who are required to spend their working hours at that station. 

We, of course, do not entertain the view that the factors we have just 
mentioned cast light on the intent of a Congress convened some 100 years ago. 
But they will come into focus when we have developed our reasons for con- 
cluding that the real purpose of the enactment was to prevent the use of enlisted 
men in assignments which contributed only to the convenience and personal 
benefit of individual officers and which had no reasonable connection with the 
efficient employment of the armed services as a fighting force. 

The word “servant” has a myriad of meanings, but as used in the context 
of the original act, we conclude Congress intended to give it the meaning of one 
who labors or exerts himself for the personal -benefit of an officer. Certainly 
it could not have intended to prevent an enlisted man from laboring for officers 
in the furtherance of their official duties. As enacted originally, the Act 
suggests that Congress was interested in having the enlisted men of the Army 
earn their pay in the performance of military duties, and not as personal 
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servants attending to the physical comforts of their individual superior officers. 
The entire section reads: 


“Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the pay and allowances of the 
enlisted men of the army shall remain as now fixed by law until the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one; and it shall be unlawful for 
any officer to use any enlisted man as a servant in any case whatever.” 


A construction which would apply the proscription to the kind of work done, 
and not to its ultimate purpose, would so circumscribe the military community 
that the preparation for, or the waging of, war would be impossible. In some 
degree at least, most enlisted men from the time they are inducted into the 
military service, spend some of their working hours performing tasks for com- 
missioned officers, and in many cases the labors directly benefit the officer. 
Many of the tasks are equivalent to those performed by servants. <A hospital 
corpsman may be ordered to administer to a sick or wounded officer. A cook 
in the combat zone or aboard ship may be directed to cook for the regimental 
commander or the ship’s captain. <A driver of a vehicle may be commanded to 
chauffeur his commander to a given destination. No one will dispute the legality 
of those commands, and yet the Army, particularly, has drawn a distinction be- 
tween the duties of mess personnel in officers’ messes and tasks much more 
menial than waiting on tables where officers alone are served. It is a refined 
distinction, because an enlisted man plainly cannot be made the servant of 
another enlisted man or a noncommissioned officer, but no question is raised 
as to the legality of work in messes which feed those ranks. There are some 
differences, but, with one possible exception, they are immaterial. No one 
would dispute the fact that certain social functions are held in an open officers’ 
mess, but pretermitting that facet of the controversy for the moment, it is fully 
as expedient militarily that the officers be fed as that the enlisted men be 
messed. It also seems to follow that if it is a military necessity to guard 
the enlisted men’s barracks, police their area, dispose of their garbage, police 
their latrine, and transport them from place to place, then it is equally necessary 
militarily to supply those same services to officers. As a matter of fact, as to 
the above-mentioned duties, no one seems to have questioned the legality of 
detailing enlisted men to perform those services for officers. Why then, is feeding 
an officer treated as being in a different category ? 

It is suggested that one reason lies in the organization of officers’ open 
messes. AR 210-60, July 20, 1951, defines an “officers’ open mess” as a non- 
appropriated sundry association fund, established by the installation com- 
mander and governed by a charter and bylaws. Its business is conducted by a 
board of governors elected from the membership and it is financed pricipally 
from fees and dues from its members, and income from its revenue-producing 
activities. In these and some other aspects, it is a voluntary association which 
is run by the members to suit their military and social purposes. If we were 
to stop there, some justification might exist to support the argument that en- 
listed men should not be used to supply the labor necessary for its operation. 
But the story is not complete. The officers’ open mess is also an integral part 
of the Army establishment, an instrumentality of the Government and necessary 
to the interests of the armed forces. AR 210-60, section II, paragraph 6; AR 
210-50, paragraphs 3a, 4d, and 4d(4). Its purpose is to provide services essen- 
tial to the messing, billeting, morale, and welfare of its members and all other 
officers who are temporarily on post. At many stations, it is the only feasible 
means by which casual officers can be fed. Officers attending service schools, 
those ordered to particular posts for temporary duty, those delayed en route. 
those on detached service, and those not permanently resident on the post would 
lose much of their working day if they were required to search out commercial 
eating places three times each day. When considered from that viewpoint, an 
officers’ mess is an adjunct of the service, and it provides for the officers, so far 
as the eating facilities are concerned, the same service which a garrison or 
field ration mess provides for the enlisted man. Under present conditions, it is 
absolutely essential that officers be fed either in unit messes or in officers’ 
messes. The use of enlisted men to cook and perform other kitchen duties in 
enlisted messes has long been recognized as legal, and so long as the principal 
function of the officers’ mess is to feed officers so there will be less interruption 
with their official duties, we can find no reason why Congress would intend to 
make the use of enlisted men in thoses messes illegal. When all is said and 
done, if an essential military purpose is being served by the officers’ mess, then 
we believe the employment of enlisted men is not a violation of the statute. We 
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cannot state our view in better language than did the board of review in United 
States v. Semioli, supra. The board there said: 


“|. The test to be applied in a case where the question of disobedience 
of an illegal order is involved, is not whether the work which the accused 
was ordered to do in an officers’ mess was menial in nature, such as KP, 
clerical work or janitor work, but rather whether these services were to be 
performed in the capacity of a private servant to accomplish a private 
purpose, or in the capacity of a soldier, i. e., to accomplish a necessary 
military purpose.” 

This brings us to the question of whether the Officers’ Mess at Ft. McNair 
is necessary to the Army to carry out its military mission or whether it is a 
private club for the personal benefit of officers residing on the Post. From our 
previous recitation of the many military purposes for which the Post is used 
we have no hesitancy in concluding that messing officers at that Station is a 
military necessity. Whether that Officers’ Open Mess goes beyond fulfilling 
that requirement we need not determine in this instance. An order is presumed 
to be legal, and if the accused contends he was ordered to perform some task 
which did not inure to the benefit of the Service but which was personal to a 
particular officer or group of officers, he failed to present evidence to that effect. 
The order was issued prior to the regular supper hour and it involved general 
duties to be performed in the kitchen of the mess. So far as this record dis- 
closes, his work, had it been performed, would have been for the benefit of the 
command as a whole and not for any particular individual. 


IV 


The second argument against the legality of the order is that the Army failed 
to comply with its own regulations governing the use of enlisted men in officers’ 
messes. The controlling regulation is SR 210-60-1, dated December 7, 1948. 
It permits the use of enlisted personnel on a full-time basis in officers’ messes 
within the limits of the continental United States if exceptional problems exist 
in obtaining adequate civilian help. But before this may be done, certain re- 
quirements must be met. The installation commander must first secure author- 
ization from the major command, and only those personnel who volunteer may 
be used. Interviewing headquarters are directed to study thoroughly each 
request to make certain that it is in accordance with the announced policy. 
Final approval for the District of Columbia stations is delegated to the Com- 
manding General, Military District of Washington. 

The briefs and arguments on behalf of the accused allege a complete absence 
of evidence that authority to act under the regulation was granted by the Com- 
manding General of the Military District of Washington. But the record shows 
that such evidence was supplied by the testimony of Captain Hagood. He 
stated that the accused was assigned to the position at the Officers’ Mess under 
a Table of Distribution issued from Headquarters, Military District of Washing- 
ton, on April 30, 1954, and that the Table of Distribution was approved by the 
Commanding General of that command. The administrative determination 
required by the Special Regulation is implicit in the Table of Distribution, as 
we can assume that personnel would not be allocated to an organization unless 
it was determined that a necessity therefor existed and that the organizational 
allocation was legal. The testimony of Captain Hagood was nowhere called 
into question, and it clearly supplies the necessary evidence that proper author- 
ization was granted in accordance with the governing Army directive. 


Vv 


We pass, then, to the second requirement under the regulation, which is also 
the second issue granted in this case. Because of the restriction imposed by 
the Army, if the accused was not a volunteer, as contemplated by SR 210-60-1, 
supra, he could not lawfully be ordered to work on the day in question. This 
was a secondary factual issue at the trial and the law officer brought it into 
prominence by giving the following instruction : 


“You are instructed that if you find the Commanding General, Military 
District of Washington, approved the full-time use of enlisted personnel in 
the Officers’ Open Mess at Fort Leslie McNair (pursuant to SR 210—60-1, 
paragraph 4), such approval applies only to enlisted personnel who volun- 
teer to be assigned to this duty. A table of organization or a table of dis- 
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tribution. which specifies the positions in the Officers’ Open Mess to which 
enlisted men could be assigned would not be authority for assigning en- 
listed men to such duties unless they had first volunteered. If in this case 
you find that Pfc Robinson was assigned to a menial position in the Officers’ 
Open Mess pursuant to such a table of organization or table of distribution 
and that he had not volunteered for such assignment, such assignment was 
illegal, any order given him to perform such work was illegal and it would 
be your duty to acquit the accused.” 


With that instruction in mind we must consider whether there is sufficient 
evidence in the record to support the court-martial’s finding that the accused 
was a volunteer. In everyday usage the word “volunteer” connotes one who 
offers himself for any service of his own free will. There has to be some limi- 
tation in the scope of the definition in the military service, for the simple reason 
that a man inducted into the armed forces must perform some type of work. 
The best that can be said for the service volunteer, is that he has the free will 
to accept or reject the proposed assignment. If he is offered a fair choice within 
his qualifications, informed he has the option to refuse the assignment, told 
that he will not be ordered to do the particular duty if he objects, and he then 
elects to accept the assignment, he becomes a volunteer. 

There is a dispute in the testimony as to this issue but the court-martial 
had the right to believe the witnesses for the prosecution or to believe the 
accused. Counsel for the accused understood the situation at the trial level, 
as he argued that it was a factual issue which should be resolved in his client’s 
favor by the court-martial. Unfortunately for the accused, the triers of fact 
found for the Government, but to illuminate our reasons for holding the evidence 
sufficient to support the findings, we relate generally the evidence produced 
by both parties. 

The witnesses for the Government testified that the accused was classified 
as a cook’s helper because he had had experience in a unit mess. Difficulties 
arose between him and other members of the mess and he was recommended 
for reassignment. He was interviewed by the Classification Assignment Section 
at the Post, and the principal interview was with Captain Hagood, Military 
Personnel Officer at that Station. During the interview between the accused 
and the Captain, the former was oriented as to why he was present at the 
Personnel Section for reassignment. After a discussion of his problems, the 
Captain informed the accused that there was a vacancy for a man with his 
training in the Officers’ Mess and that he would be considered for that assign- 
ment if he desired to accept it. He was informed that it was strictly up to 
him, and if he wanted the position, he would be assigned there. However, if 
he did not want to continue in the field of cooking, he would be considered for 
another assignment on or off the Post. According to the Captain, the accused 
replied that he was desirous of having the particular assignment at the Officers’ 
Mess. It was explained to him that because of his grade he would be assigned 
as a cook’s helper; that if he desired the position he would be referred to the 
Club Officer; and that if that officer was satisfied with his qualifications and 
experience, he would be accepted. On cross-examination, upon being pressed 
for the exact words used by the accused in reply to the explanation, the Captain 
stated the accused replied “I would be very happy to take the assignment.” 
The Captain expressed familiarity with the regulation which prohibited the use 
of enlisted men in officers’ messes unless they volunteered and he stated that 
his Section operated strictly in accordance with that requirement. 

The accused does not dispute the testimony given by Captain Hagood but he 
did testify that he did not volunteer to serve in the Officers’ Open Mess and that 
he did not think he could reject that assignment. Further, he testified that 
he offered no objection to anyone concerning the placement; that he expected 
to be employed as a cook; that he was so used for two and one-third days but 
his work was not up to the standards of the Mess; that he was then given kitchen 
police duties; and that his refusal to work was based on his physical condition. 

Some suggestion is advanced that the accused was directed to perform duties 
outside the scope of the position for which he volunteered. The record of 
trial and Army Regulations dispose effectively of that contention. The accused 
was a private first class, he was rated as a cook’s helper, he was aware of his 
classification, he was assigned as a cook’s helper, and there is not an iota of 
evidence that he was ordered to perform any task not fairly within the range 
of his regular duties. The tasks to be performed by an enlisted man with his 
qualifications are defined in SR 615-25-15, November 15, 1950 (in effect on the 
date of the offense), as follows: 
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“MOS Code 3060 
“COOK 
“Grades E-2, E-3, E+, and E-5 


“Summary: Prepares and serves food according to standard army recipes, 

and cleans and maintains mess equipment in a consolidated or unit mess. 

“Duties: * * * As cook’s helper assists cook in preparing and serving 

food. Washes, peels, cuts, and dices fruits and vegetables. Slices meat. 

Stores rations. Procures ingredients for cook. Assists mess steward in 

preparing dining room. Portion and serves food in serving line. Cleans 
kitchen and mess hall tools and equipment.” 

Undoubtedly the following questions and answers illustrate aptly the bone 

of contention in this case. This is an examination by a court member: 

“Q. I want to make sure I understand. Your objection to working in the 
Officers’ Mess was what? What was your specific objection?—A. I didn’t 
tell anyone of my objections. I didn’t make it known to the officer that 
assigned me or I didn’t make it known to Captain Wilson, but the first day 
I got there I did want to cook, and I guess he saw I was objecting to pulling 
K.P. there. That was the only objection. 

“Q. Do you have objection to K.P. ?—A. Yes, sir, I have. 

“Q. I am sure you have heard certain regulations being read here in court. 
You are familiar with those now, Army regulations, special regulations ?—A. 
Some of them I am, sir. 

“Q. From what you know, did you object to going there because you did 
not volunteer in accordance with those regulations?—-A. I don’t quite get 
what you mean? 

“Q. According to the regulations, as I understand them, you have to volun- 
teer to work in an Officers’ Mess.—A. Yes. 

“Q. Did you object to working in the Officers’ Mess because you did not 
volunteer ?—A. I couldn’t answer that question direct, but I objected because 
I didn’t want to pull K.P., but I accepted because I wanted to cook. 

“Q. Had you known that you had to volunteer in order to work in the 
Officers’ Mess, would you have volunteered to work there as a cook?— 
A. No, sir; I wouldn’t work there.” 


When deciding whether the accused was a volunteer, the court-martial could 
have reasonably found, from all of the evidence, that he exercised his own free 
will in accepting the assignment to the Officers’ Mess; that he was pleased to 
volunteer for the position as a cook’s helper; that the duties of a cook’s helper 
include the type of work accused was required to perform; that he would have 
been content to continue in the assignment had he been able to cook instead of 
wash dishes: that he became dissatisfied with his detail when he was required to 
perform the more menial tasks required of a cook’s helper; and that he then 
revolted. While he contends he did not know he could refuse the assignment, 
his testimony is contradicted flatly by Captain Hagood who testified he told the 
accused he would not be assigned unless he desired the assignment, and the 
decision was entirely up to him. 

It is argued that if the accused was a volunteer he was at liberty to quit at 
any time. Obviously that argument overlooks the legality of the employment. 
If he volunteered in the first instance and a volunteer can be assigned legally 
to an officers’ mess, then both the employment and the order were legal. We have 
concluded that the Special Regulation is not contrary to the Statute, and the 
court-martial found the accused was a volunteer. Therefore, until such time 
as he took appropriate action to be releived of his detail, he could be required 
to perform the duties of his assigned job. Otherwise, a person has more than an 
option to accept an assignment, he has a choice of obeying or disobeying any 
work order given to him after his assignment has been effectuated. 

We believe the appropriate issue was submitted to the court-martial under 
proper instructions, and that there is ample evidence to sustain the findings. 
The decision of the board of review should be affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 

Chief Judge QUINN concurs. 

BrosMAN, Judge (dissenting) : 

I am afraid that I cannot agree that the decision of the board of review in 
this case should be affirmed. 
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II 


At the outset I must make several concessions arguendo for the present pur- 
pose. In the first place, I grant on this basis the validity of the Regulations, the 
effect of which is to proscribe the assignment of military personnel to duty in 
officers’ clubs, save on a strictly voluntary basis. And I accept similarly the 
notion that the Military District of Washington had authorized such assign- 
ments here, following a finding of the “necessity”? contemplated by the Regula- 
tions.’ Therefore, I agree that, if the accused, Robinson, volunteered, within the 
requirement of the Regulations, for service in the McNair officers’ club as a 
laborer—the position he occupied under the club’s table of distribution at the 
time in suit, according to the testimony of the club’s administrative officer— 
then his assignment there was both legal and unterminated, and the lawfulness 
of the order he violated is assured. But I do not believe that he volunteered. 

It strikes me that the term “volunteer” must be taken to have been used in the 
Regulations with which we are concerned in a special and relatively narrow 
sense. Frequently, and for the soundest of reasons, military officers issue re- 
quests for “volunteers” for the performance of a wide variety of duties, assign- 
ments and missions—and as often secure them. In the cases of which I speak, 
however, the tasks concerned might lawfully have been assigned, without regard 
to election, in the absence of bidders—and undeniably would have been. 

Here—and accepting fully the intendment of the testimony of Captain Ha- 

good, the post personnel officer—the accused was “offered” an assignment as a 
cook's helper at the McNair club. At the same time, it appears to have been 
made clear to him—although I make no suggestion of menace—that the cost of 
rejection was transfer to another and undisclosed military station. He doubt- 
less made an election, for he must have understood—certainly he had been told— 
that another choice was open to him. He was, I am sure, a “volunteer” or sorts. 
But was he one of the variety contemplated by the Regulations? I think not— 
for the principal reason that he was wholly uninformed that the assignment he 
“accepted” could not possibly have been made without his consent, and that its 
only legal basis lay in his affirmative wish to serve at the club. 


III 


In addition—and conceding an exercise of informed choice—I doubt that 
Robinson volunteered as a laborer. As I understand Captain Hagood’s testi- 
mony, he was “offered” duty as a cook’s helper. And thus we are met by the 
question: With respect to what duty must a soldier volunteer under these Reg- 
ulations? Does one solicit officers’ club service in blank—and is that enough? 
Or must the applicant offer for a single and specific position under the organiza- 
tion’s table of distribution? The latter is not an essential requirement, I should 
think, and the truth must lie somewhere in between. 

Hence, we must inquire in such cases whether there exists a sufficient simi- 
larity between the assignment sought, and that in fact made, to enable us to 
conclude that the soldier was given the duty for which he volunteered. We are 
required to take a reasonable position here, I am sure, but we cannot overlook 
the fact that—since the Regulations are in derogation of statutory law, as in- 
terpreted by Federal courts and high administrative officials—they may not be 
construed loosely. I would suppose, for example, that one who had volunteered, 
say, as a meat chef might properly be transferred to duty as second cook. On 
the other hand, I doubt that it would be lawful to assign a soldier to a permanent 
latrine detail following his request for duty as a principal enlisted assistant to a 
¢lub’s administrative officer. 

Now what of Robinson's situation? In accordance with the table of distribu- 
tion, he was serving as a laborer—a term revealed by the testimony of the club 
officer, Captain Wilson, to have constituted a euphemism for membership in a 
kitchen police detail. Iam willing to grant that, while acting in such a capacity, 
he may in some sense have “helped” the facility’s cooks. However, it is not my 





‘In urging that his client be found not guilty, assigned military defense counsel at the 
trial argued with much force that, in view of Fort MeNair’s location in the very heart 
of the highly populous District of Columbia, it is little short of inconceivable—by reason 
of facts of which the court-martial could take judicial notice—that any sort of “necessity” 
exists in fact for the assignment of enlisted personnel to full time service in the MeNair 
club. He suggested, indeed, that the only “necessity” for the failure to utilize readily 
available civilian personnel in the facility lay in the possibility that its members might 
be required to pay somewhat higher dues. 
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understanding that kitchen police duties are among those customarily assigned 
to a cook’s helper—which appears to have been the accused's military specialty.’ 
Certainly one with enlisted experience—or any slightest contact with food serv- 
ice duties—will readily acknowledge that a gulf of almost limitless proportions 
separates the performance of cooking and kitchen police functions. In light of 
that vast difference, I cannot see how I can accept the conclusion that, in volun- 
teering to cook in the officers’ club, Robinson agreed to assume what appears to 
have been a permanent assignment to the menial chores he was ultimately called 
on to perform. 

Although the language of the Regulations at the core of this case demands 
the conclusion that an officers’ club assignment is terminable at the will of the 
soldier, I do not at all mean to imply that an orderly procedure of departure is 
not to be required. Certainly, a military person is not permitted, informally and 
without more, to take himself off, once his period of enlistment has elapsed. In- 
deed, he will find himself guilty of absence without leave if he does. So here one 
may not, I think end sought service at an officers’ club by a casual exercise of uni- 
lateral will—and this is true despite the fact that the assignment’s legality must 
depend on the continuing violation of the assignee. 

Although the record contains testimony which distinctly suggests that Robin- 
son had, in fact, requested reassignment from the McNair club in advance of 
his disobedience, it is unnecessary that I rely on this sort of approach in the 
development of my views. Instead, I need only ask this: How could Robinson 
reasonably have been expected to know that he enjoyed a privilege to terminate 
the assignment at will—albeit in an orderly manner—in the absence of an 
explanation of his status at the time he undertook the duty? And it is abund- 
antly clear from Captain Hagood’s testimony that he did not receive one. All 
he could possibly have understood from Hagood’s language was that he might 
choose between an assignment to the club and a transfer from Fort McNair—an 
option not infrequently granted military personnel under circumstances in which 
either alternative might lawfully be compelled. Certainly he was not informed 
of anything which remotely suggested that the only legal basis for the club 
assignment lay in an exercise of his own will. 

Under this analysis it may be argued, of course, that the accused’s disobedience 
was the more culpable by reason of his conception of his assignment as one in 
no way dependent on his wishes. Perhaps this is true, but I need not consider 
the matter—because it has nothing whatever to do with the legality of the 
assignment, and hence of the disobeyed order. We are not concerned here with 
the relative blackness of the accused’s heart, but rather with the narrow—and 
perhaps technical—question of whether the order disobeyed by him was a legal 
one, as it must have been if the conviction is to be upheld. In my view it was 
not—this for the reason that the assignment was unlawful, and this in turn 
because the accused did not volunteer within the meaning of relevant Regulations. 





V. 
I would reverse the decision of the board of review. 


Mr. Gupser. I am glad Mr. Slatinshek read that into the record. 
I intended to request it but he beat me to it. To me it definitely 
shows that in certain types of officer classification that you cannot 


2 While a cook's helper (food service helper) may, on oceasion, reasonably be expected 
to perform duties connected with the cleaning of certain kitchen equipment and the like, 
clearly it is not the intendment of Army Regulations that he be relegated to full time 
kitchen police duties. ‘Food service helper’ constitutes a recognized military occupa- 
tional specialty ——-MOS Code 940 at the present time—-and demands special skills and know- 
ledge, which requirements are set out in Regulations and elsewhere. See SR 615—25-15, 
November 1950. p. 211: AR 611-201, March 1955, p. 921. 

On the other hand, kitchen police (laborer) duties are distinctly menial in character, 
and demand no sort of special aptitude or training. Almost every soldier, regardless of 
military specialty or assignment or prior training, bas been called on necessarily to 
perform KP labor. Moreover, while it is legally impermissible to utilize kitchen police 
service as punishment, most military personnel would deem the full time and indefinite 
assignment to its performance as agonizing a duty as may be found in the entire gamut of 
military chores. et Robinson is considered by the majority to have ‘“‘volunteered” for 
exactly this career of usefulness. 

The point of the business is that, while it is one thing to be called on appropriately—as 
a cook’s helper—to accomplish an occasional task normally falling within the ambit of 
kitchen police (laborer) service, it is quite another to be transferred to that unpleasant 
duty permanently. Examining the of yt military directives, together with service 
custom and the realities of the situation—of all of which this Court may take judicial 


notice—I simply cannot conclude that the accused before us freely elected to perform the 
duty he denied. 
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draw a hard and fast determination or definition of what is a per- 
sonal servant and what is not. I would like to ask this: It is true, 
and it is in this backup book, paragraph 6 of Army Regulation 614-16, 
which states that each general officer is entitled to a certain number of 
members of his personal staff. The regulation doesn’t state this, but 
as I read it it appears that you are entitled under Army regulations 
to one member of your personal staff per star, because I think it says 
a general of the Army can have five on personal staff, a general can 
have four, and every other general from there on down gets one less, 
with a major general getting one. Just before I came to this hearing 
I asked for a count on the number of general officers. This is not 
accurate and up to the minute. In fact, we went through the direc- 
tory and we took the highest number and that is what we used. That 
may not be right but I think I am right within 10 or 20. I found that 
we have got 244 brigadier generals with one star. That is 244 personal 
staff members allowed right there. We have 205 major generals of 
twostars. That is 410. We have got 28 lieutenant generals with three 
stars. That would make 84. And we have 7 generals, four stars 
apiece, 28, and we have three generals of the Army making a total of 

15 stars. If you total that all up and make allowance for some rapid 
arithmetic, I get 781 personal staff officers allowed by Army Regula- 
tion 614-16, I think it is certainly true that in special instances where 
there is special duty and special requirements of the general that he 
is entitled in recognition of the extra demands made upon him to 
personal staff members over and above that allowed him by this Army 
regulation, is that correct ? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Gurser. To show you what I mean 

Mr. Finvcane. You have run these numbers out but there are many 
two star generals—I don’t know about the three star generals—it 
would depend on where they live—that have nobody at all. General 
Musgrave in my office is a major general in the Air Force. He has 
nobody assigned to him at all. This is not a matter of actual—these 
assignments go with the position that the man is holding at the time 
and where he is living and what the demands on him are. 

Mr. Gurser. I am glad you pointed that out. I certainly did not 
mean to convey the impression that these actually existed, but I merely 
make the point in accordance with Army regulations, they are allow- 
able. Frankly, when I hear the response to the inquiry made with 
respect to General Taylor, who by Army regulations is entitled to 
four members on his personal staff, and recognizing the tremendous 
requirements that are made upon him entertaining foreign dignitaries, 
entertaining people who come here for conferences and other general 
staff officers, I am literally amazed that he only has three over those 
allowed him by Army regulations. 

_It seems to me, I should be asking questions, not making observa- 
tions, but it seems to me that seven is a very, very reasonable number, 
and I think probably it is a credit to General Taylor that he only 
used seven. : 

This is a question, Mr. Secretary, that I suspect you can’t answer 
off the cuff, and I recognize that. How many men, enlisted men, do 
you believe there are in our military service who in light of the require- 
ments of rotation are doing jobs which could be done by others? 








In other words, what I mean is this: How many men do you think 
today could be transferred to a strictly military mobilization assign- 
ment / 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Congressman, in my opening statement I cited 
in percentages and in specific numbers the vast number of people and 
percentage that are in what you might call the operating forces against 
the service forces. 

We got down to something in the area that you are speaking of, 
which is in the 2,000 class, which is only, percentagewise, .000, —Per- 
centagewise we are approaching more and more, through putting 
civilians in, we are approaching more and more a full utilization in the 
fighting forces of our people. 

As I said, it has gone up from 57 to 63 percent in the last 2 years. 
The record will show exactly. 

How far we can go, I don’t know. When it is recognized as a posi- 
tive necessity of having three people in the continental limits of the 
United States for two people overseas. I am speaking now of the 
Army. There will be similar information. 

The ratio might vary a little but not very much. Due to the length 
of tours overseas, due to the fact that we cannot keep our people over- 
seas at all times, we have at least a comparable, a certain number of 
years in the States versus Germany or Japan or wherever the people 
might go. While those people are in the United States, we must 
keep them, as best we can, occupied in their MOS or further their 
education, and we do that as best we can. We have cited meat cut- 
ters, food inspectors, checkers, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Price. It definitely is the policy of the Defense Department to 
utilize all enlisted personnel for a military assignment to the greatest 
possible degree. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conenan. Mr. Secretary, on that figure that Mr. Gubser ad- 
vanced, actually it is my understanding, or is this correct I should 
say, in the Washington area general officers are usually not entitled 
toa personal staff. 

Mr. Finucane. That iscorrect. Relatively few are. 

Mr. Coneian. Considering the numbers of general officers in this 
area, it would deduct substantially from this number? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coneian. I am concerned, Mr. Secretary, with this business 
of personal service assignments and the MOS which I have learned 
means military occupational specialty. I am wondering whether or 
not it is possible that someone with an MOS that was something un- 
related to personal service would get hooked onto a personal service 
assignment. 

Mr. Finucane. I can assure you that very nearly could not happen. 
I hate to make positive definitive statements, but the MOS’s of which 
we are generally strong in or have an oversupply of are in the areas 
that we are talking about. The MOS’s that we have a sharp under- 
supply in are the technical MOS’s such as we always say, electronics 
and research and development. But that explains the point. 

It is inconceivable to me that anybody in a rare skill would in fact, 
particularly when these are all volunteer jobs as far as I know, 
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Mr. Kowarski. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cone.an. Yes. 

Mr. Kowausk1. I would like to refer again to the official statement 
made by the Department of the Army sent to me on July 20, 1959 
in reply to my questions regarding General Taylor. Remember, I 
said there were seven enlisted men in the Army, seven enlisted men 
were reported working for General Taylor in his quarters. There 
were two drivers in addition to that. 

I asked this question, What were their ranks? 

Six master sergeants and one specialist seventh. 

Then I asked, Under what official personal classification was each 
enlisted member carried on the rolls 

Orderly. 

Mr. Secretary, I would appreciate very much if you could submit 
to the committee, if the chairman will permit it, a report that will 
show these seven men, what were their specialties and then their 
reassignment to orderly. 

Mr. Frxvucane. Their specialties were undoubtedly orderly but we 
will furnish it. 


MOS or GENERAL TAYLOR'S ORDERLIES PRIOR TO ORDERLY ASSIGNMENT 


Question. Mr. Kowalski wants a report that will show for the 7 men working 
for General Taylor in his quarters what their specialties were before assignment 
to orderly duty. 

Answer. The following are the primary military occupational specialties of 
the enlisted staff for the Chief of Staff prior to their assignment to that duty: 


ik. ae era EO eS! ae ei ae 1 
Supply Sergeant................- 1 Heavy Vehicle Driver___-------- 1 
Pe ge Te ee a sO T Gente =. 2 os 8 te 1 


Mr. Coneran. I am aware, Mr. Secretary, of the high traditions 
of the military service and I share all the feelings expressed by 
others here, but I also know that a military organization is an au- 
thoritarian type structure. I dimly recall having been assigned to 
KP as a disciplinary matter on a couple of occasions long years ago, 
which leads me to the question: Is it possible—and I am quite aware 
of your position, Mr, Secretary; I realize you can’t be held responsible 
for what might happen down at another echelon, but I think it is 
important for the record to be aware of this possibility—that per- 
sonal service might be made as a disciplinary measure? 

Mr. Fixnveanr. Mr. Congressman, we struggle so much with the 
personal assignment. If a man being disciplined would be assigned 
to the quarters of a general officer, I would say impossible. If a man 
were being disciplined under the proper procedures which have now 
been set up in law by Members of the Congress for disciplinary pur- 
poses and he was out picking up papers on the post, if that is per- 
sonal service, he is doing it. I don’t consider that personal service 
and I don’t think you would either. Maybe they are work projects, 
if you like, but they are part of our system. I think the military is 
authoritarian. 

I think in this country, Mr. Congressman, over the years, the en- 
listed man has almost as much rights for appeal and to be heard, he 
has as much rights to be heard as any other citizen. It is not authori- 
tarian in the sense where we think of the old Prussian staff where an 
officer had unlimited power over the life and limb of his soldiers 
because that is not true with us. 
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Mr. Conenan. It would be a terrible thing as a practical matter 
if it was not authoritarian. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. That doesn’t obey orders. 

Mr. Conenan. This is the sole object in my line of questioning. I 
realize the great difficulties and the vastness of this operation that 
we are engaged in, but what I am really doing in formulating these 
questions is trying to express my own concern of the possibility, 
recognizing this very delicate status and these command reijation- 
ships and the discipline relationship, that there may from time to 
time be abuse. 

Mr. Secretary, to my mind you have made certain admissions that 
there are these possibilities. This is what I am concerned about. 

I am talking now to the country and to the Army. It seems to me 
that in the function of command one has to be extraordinarily careful 
how one employs one’s privileges. 

Mr. Srrarron. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Conenan. Yes. 

Mr. Srrarron. In that connection, could you tell us whether the 
Department has issued any instructions or directives since these hear- 
ings began or since the question was raised to those officers to whom 
these individuals are assigned to make sure they don’t have these 
individuals misused in the connection that we have referred to here. 

Mr. Finucane. As far as I know there has been no official service 
which had directives written to implement or supplement the present 
directives because the present directives under the law are adequate. 

I cannot say that commanding officers haven't said to their Juniors, 
“Now, let’s be sure that we are as clean as a hound’s tooth on this,” 
because I am relatively certain that they have. We have issued no 
directive supplementing or adding to existing directives because we 
are sure existing directives are adequate under the law. The law is 
in the hands of you gentlemen here. The matter of abuses, if there 
are any, is something that if we knew where they were we would 
stamp them out immediately. If vou have any that you are aware 
of or complaints made to the committee and vou refer them to us, 
we will take prompt and energetic action. 

Mr. Pricer. What has been brought out here, with your agreeing as 
to the interpretation of what abuses might be, will help to straighten 
out abuses that do exist. 

Mr. Frnvcane. That is correct. We believe the committee's inquiry 
is a healthy thing. 

Mr. Conenan. Mr. Secretary, one final question and in the same 
vein: In private industry and particularly in industrial areas, it is 
always known that private employers are very annoyed when they 
learn their employee who may be working under a collective bargain- 
ing agreement and getting the standard rate of pay and getting all the 
prequisites attached to that agreement, is working on another job, a 
practice which has grown in this country and which is called “moon- 
lighting.” I am wondering, having that in mind, and considering 
the object of our inquiry in relation to manpower utilization and its 
efficient use thereof whether or not the Army has taken into account 
the possibilities that moolighting operations in the Army or in the 
military services might reflect on the efficiencies of the total organiza- 
tion. 
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Mr. Finucane. Mr. Congressman, I am not aware of the term nor 
am I aware of the misassignment of people in industry. 

As I stated the other day, before your committee, in my opinion 
any such misassignment or falsification of records would be intoler- 
«ble, that it couldn’t happen on any widespread basis 

Mr. Conetan. Excuse me, Mr. Secretary. I am not suggesting any 
wrongdoing. I am merely calling this to your attention, the record 
is ample on this score, you yourself have indicated that there may be 
volunteer work activity, [ don’t care what it is. I am talking about 
volunteer work activity. How many hours can a fellow work in a 
day’ What effect does it have on his efficiency? These things I think 
should be taken into account, and in addition to that, it seems to me 
that allowing for the military situation, and the delicate nuances 
about suggestions that might possibly be made, that this be taken into 
account, 

I started out properly asking a question and I am making a speech. 
It seems to me that this needs to be examined because within my own 
experience as a member of Congress I have heard reports of men in 
military establishments in my district that are quite actively engaged 
in private employment off the post, and I haven't seen fit to question 
it, except that questions now arise in my mind about how hard can a 
fellow work or how long should he work. : 

By the way, that is the complaint of the private employer. The 
private employer savs he works to midnight and he shows up in the 
morning and he is all tired out. 

Mr. Finucane. We have definite regulations as to private employ- 
ment of our military people outside the job and outside their regular 
duty hours. We do not generally prohibit it. We try as best we can 
through regulations which I can submit to keep our people from 
competing with legitimate civilen employment in the area, if you 
know what I mean. 





7 August 1951 
Number 1300.1 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Title: 110—PERSONNEI, 
Subtitle: 04—GENERAL (MIL) 


KE \IPLOYMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN PRIVATE ACTIVITIES ESSENTIAL TO THE 
NATIONAL WELFARE WuHitte on Pass, LEAVE, OR WHILE Orr-DutTy 


1. When circumstances srise in which military personnel can further the 
national interest by engaging’ in part-time employment in essential activities 
While on pass, leave, or while off-duty, local commanders are authorized to 
permit such employment provided that: 

a. The appropriate Public Employment Service Office certifies that an 
emergency exists because of shortage of available labor and such employ- 
ment of military personnel will not interfere with the customary employ- 
ment and regular engagement of civilians in the same work. (Only certain 
essential activities, agricultural or industrial, will be certified by the Pub- 
lic Employment Service Office, and the certification will be made in accord- 
onee with announced standards and procedures of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. ) 

b. The employment of military personnel is voluntary on the part of the 
military personnel concerned. 

The quantity of work performed and the efforts expended in such em- 
Moyment will not impair the efficiency of personnel in the performance of 
their military duties. 
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d. The performance of work will not involve expense to a military 
department. 

e. Passes or leaves will not be granted for the sole purpose of permitting 
such employment. 

f. The military personnel concerned are informed that death, injury or 
illness which may result from engaging in such employment will be con- 
sidered in the line of duty, if it is not the result of the individual's willful 
misconduct; however, such line of duty determination is not necessarily 
binding upon the Veterans’ Administration. Determination by the mili- 
tary departments as to line of duty in cases arising out of private employ- 
ment not covered by this policy will depend on the circumstances. 

2. In view of the imminence of the peak period in the canning industry in 
many areas, Which may meet the criteria of the U.S. Department of Labor for 
certification in Certain areas, it is desired that the policy herein be implemented 
immediately and copies of the implementing regulations be transmitted to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower & Personnel). 

For Assistant Secretary Rosenberg : 

Epmunp C. LyNncu, 
Major General, USAF. 

Mr. Cone an. I understand. 

Mr. Finucane. We make a great effort to do that. I think if we 
found, if commanding officers found, through personal observation 
that some of their men or a man was burning the candle at both ends 
for whatever reason it might be, he could certainly take steps to see 
that the man fulfilled his duty to the service. 

I know perfectly well, and I am sure we are all aware that some 
men under the drive of large families or financial responsibilities, will 
almost drive themselves to exhaustion to pay off their obligation and 
take care of their families. I am sure our responsible officers have 
that situation under control. Our main problem in that area is legiti- 
mate competition between labor on the outside. 

Mr. Anperson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wampter. I want to direct a short question, if I may, to the 
Secretary. 

The number of enlisted personnel that a general officer is entitled 
to is definitely related to his official responsibilities; is that correct 

Mr. Frnvcane. I didn’t understand the question. 

If you mean the personal relationship between the general and his 
sergeant there would have to be a complete understanding and respect 
for each other. 

Mr. Wameter. He needs that telephone operator. He needs a man 
for reception and such, that it makes his efforts more proficient. 

Mr. Frnvucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Wameter. In cases of that kind where you have that existing, 
are there some general officers who do not have such personnel 
assigned ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. Do you feel that it should be in order for that man 
to be more proficient and for the defense of our country, don’t you 
think that ought to be mandatory / 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. Why wouldn’t you think that should be? 

Mr. Finvcane. In the normal course of rotation officers are brought 
from Germany to Washington. They are assigned here to duties 
which have to be done but are not in the nature of an alert duty. 
The historian of the Army who lives here is not required, nor would 
his duties require him to be on the alert 24 hours a day. The Quarter- 
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master General wouldn't. IT am just picking at large. The officers 
on my staff would not. 

Mr. Wamrter. He is entitled to, say, three enlisted personnel mem- 
bers. In order for him to perform his duties in a more efficient man- 
ner, let’s say he wants one rather than three, which we say exist; 
don’t you think in order for him to render the service to his country 
the way that he should, that it should be mandatory by law that 
we render that to the American citizen / 

Mr. Finucane. I think we ought to leave it to the man in charge 
to find out what is necessary and what isn’t. I think some officers 
in the best judgment of the Chief of Staff and the general army staff 
or their immediate superior might need one or three. They don’t have 
them asa matter of right. 

Mr. Wampcer. We ought to cut the allowance 

Mr. Finucane. Most have none. 

Mr. Wampter. There is no need to have the authorization. 

Mr. Finucane. If he doesn’t use it——— 

Mr. Wamecer. I think that is one of the functions of this committee. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewster. No questions. 

Mr. Gavin. Did yousay many general officers have none ? 

Mr. Finecane. I would think. the vast majority of general officers 
in the Washington area have none, sit. 

Mr. Gavin. Even though they are entitled to them / 

Mr. Finucane. Their jobs do not entitle them to them, the posi- 
tion they hold at the moment. The reason that General Lemnitzer 
and I would like the record to show that General Taylor has retired 
and General Lemnitzer is now Chief of Statf—but we are using 
General Taylor’s name, the five men that are on duty at the Chief 
of Staff's residence are not assigned to General Taylor. While he 
is living in the house they are assigned to the Chief of Staff. When 
General Taylor retired, he took nothing with him. 

Mr. Price. That is the traditional quarters of the Chief of Staff 
and it isa public quarters ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes; it is as much a public building as the build- 
ing we are in. 

Mr. Price. I would like to also reiterate now that we are not ex- 
clusively investigating the Army here. This is a widespread investi- 
gation of manpower ‘utilization of all of the armed services. That 
includes all the branches. 

Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Gavry. It would be interesting to know what the other Chiefs 
of Staff of the other services, the Air Force, Navy 

Mr. Fixucanr. Those facts were all brought out last Thursday. 
The only one that wasn’t brought out Thursda ay was the Army. The 
Chief of the Marine Corps was brought out and the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Finucane is presenting the broad policy picture for 
the Defense Establishment. At subsequent hearings we will hear from 
each of the individual services. 

Are there any further questions ? 
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There being no further questions, Mr. Finucane, you are excused. 
We want to thank you for your testimony and for your patience on the 
stand. 

The committee will stand in recess until Tuesday morning at 10 
o'clock. We will meet in the same room. 

The first witness Tuesday morning will be Hon. Dewey Short, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, July 28, 1959.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
ScupcoMMITTEE ON Urinization or Minrrary MANPOWER 

Washington, D.C., Tuesday, July 28, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will be in order. 

At the conclusion of our last meeting, at which Department of 
Defense witnesses testified, it was evident that certain questions 
asked by subcommittee members were not satisfactorily responded to 
by Defense witnesses. 

However, the inability of Defense witnesses to respond to some of 
these questions in a completely satisfactory manner was undoubtedly 
due to an understandable unfamiliarity with some of the specific per- 
sonnel practices of the individual services. 

Our subcommittee will now begin to receive testimony from each 
of the service departments. As witnesses from each of the armed 
services appear before the committee, I am confident that the testi- 
mony received will be directly responsive to whatever questions may 
be propounded by the subcommittee. Therefore, it is my conviction 
that our hearings today should enable the subcommittee to resolve 
many of the issues which heretofore have been too vague or nebulous 
to permit resolution. 

Our first witness this morning, appearing on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, is the Honorable Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army. 

Mr. Secretary, it is certainly a pleasure to have you before our 
subcommittee. I know that all the members feel as I do, that it is 
an honor also to have you here. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with 
your permission I would like to take a couple of minutes to preface 
my brief statement to you. 

I think it is obvious to any reasonably informed person that we 
cannot hope to match man for man the hordes of Soviet Russia and 
on the Asiatic Continent. Those of us who have been privileged to 
travel in that part of the world know that human life is a pretty 
cheap commodity. 

Millions, teeming millions of people, of course, some of them I 
suppose would be considered expendable, but the opposite is true so 
far as the United States and all our allies are concerned. Our most 
priceless possession in this country is our manpower. We must strive 
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to make up in quality for our lack of quantity. Therefore, it is 
incumbent upon all of us and particularly the men in the Military 
Establishment—and I don’t want to neglect the Navy, Air Force or 
Marine Corps in these hearings or any other hearings, as well as 
Members of the Congress and particularly as members of the Armed 
Services Committee—to put forth every effort to get the maximum 
utilization of our manpower. 

I really welcome these hearings where I can sit down and visit with 
you gentlemen this morning because our interests are mutual. 

Mr. Price. The gentleman has been on this side of the table for 
such a long period that I knew he would recognize the objectives of 
the committee and agree that an-investigation of this sort would be 
very helpful. | 

Mr. Suorr. I do most heartily, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say it is not only your right and your privilege, it is 
your solemn duty and your responsibility as Members of the Congress 
elected by the people and directly responsible to them to put forth 
every effort to see that we do have a maximum utilization of our 
manpower. 

And I know that the military is very much concerned with this 
problem and wherever there are abuses we want to correct them and 
certainly it is our primary duty to see that we build up a quality in 
all our forces that might overcome superior numbers of any potential 
enemy. 

It is an honor and a privilege, as I told you a moment ago, to ap- 
pear before this committee, representing your United States Army. 
I should like to express my appreciation and that of the Secretary 
of the Army, Governor Brucker, for this opportunity to report to 
you the Army’s progress in accomplishing those objectives in the 
manpower and personnel management field which are our mutual 
concern. 

In addition to my wholehearted endorsement of Secretary Finu- 
cane’s opening statement before this committee last Thursday, I 
would like to make a further statement which pertains particularly 
to the Army. : 

A basic objective of manpower management in the Army is to 
obtain the highest possible number of operating forces—the combat 
forces and their direct supporting elements—within its authorized 
total strength. And because our total authorized strength has been 
reduced, as you gentlemen know, which has been quite painful to 
the Army, it is all the more necessary that we make the very best use 
of our manpower that is available to us. : 

Such an objective is particularly important when limitations on 
total available manpower exist. Success of the Army in its attain- 
ment of this objective is indicated by the fact that 64 percent of the 
Army’s total strength is currently found in its operating forces. This 
compares with 62.5 percent in fiscal year 1958 and 58.8 percent in 
1953 during the Army’s operations in Korea. 

I think it is rather significant that we have a higher percentage of 
operating forces in our Army today than we had during our occupa- 
t ion in Korea, and of the remaining 36 percent of today’s Army, only 
9.3 are in the support forces, while 7 percent are engaged in special 
activities such as research, joint, international, diplomatic, or other 





special activities: 17.7 percent are members of training forces; and 
the remaining 2 percent are in a transient or patient status. 

To achieve this high percentage of military personnel in the oper- 
ating forces the Army places particular reliance on use of civilian 
personnel in the supporting forces. Five out of every six individuals 
in the support forces are civilians. 

While the Army is eternally vigilant in its efforts to achieve maxi- 
mum effective utilization of its personnel, it is realized that within the 
Army, as within any large and widespread organization, some mal- 
utilization of personnel may occur in isolated instances when exist- 
ing policies are misinterpreted or improperly applied. However, 
procedures are in effect which enable the Army to locate and correct 
such instances of malutilization when they do occur. These pro- 
cedures include: 

Onsite manpower utilization surveys normally conducted every 
2 years for each element of the supporting establishment in the Army. 

Detailed review of manpower surveys. The Department of the 
Army has in effect a detailed and searching review of manpower 
surveys conducted by subordinate headquarters. The purpose of this 
review is twofold: 

(1) To uncover and correct instances of improper manpower utili- 
zation in subordinate elements in the Army and; 

(2) To evaluate and improve manpower control operations in sub- 
ordinate commands. 

In the last quarter of fiscal year 1959, 110 surveys were conducted 
by the Department of the Army. These surveys resulted in the re- 
duction of 5,483 manpower authorizations in the areas surveyed thus 
allowing transfer of personnel to areas of more effective utilization. 

I am sure the members of your committee, Mr. Chairman, will bear 
in mind that the reorganization from the old triangular to the pen- 
tomic divisions where you have to have smaller combat groups widely 
dispersed over a very wide battle front in great depth in an atomic 
age, and a hydrogen age, has complicated our problem a great deal 
during this period of transition from the old conventional type of 
warfare to new methods and techniques in the art of modern warfare. 

During this period of transition and reorganization we have had 
many headaches—we still have too many but I think we have made 
rather marked progress in this particular field. 

Then we have periodic review of the tables of organization and 
equipment, which we refer to as TOE, and they are accomplished to 
identify and eliminate unnecessary organization, personnel, functions 
and overlapping and duplication of responsibilities. TOE apply 
principally to the operating forces. Approximately one-third of all 
outstanding TOE are subject to this critical review each year. 

Similar periodic review and approval of Tables of Distribution. 
TD apply primarily to the support establishment. All TD are re- 
viewed and approved by the next higher echelon of command. In 
addition, one-third of all active Army TD are subject to a detailed 
review by the Department of the Army each year. 

Command inspections: Commanders and staff officers at all echelons 
of command conduct frequent inspections to discover and eliminate 
areas of improper utilization of the Army’s personnel resources. The 
periodic and detailed inspections made by the Inspector General are 
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an important element of this program, but, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
emphasize too strongly, we will never have proper utilization of man- 
power unless you’ve got a capable, competent commander. It comes 
right back to him. And instead of wasting his time and your time 
in getting the Inspector General or anyone from his office up here, all 
he could give you would simply then be the rules and regulations, as 
well as the law. 

He goes out and makes his inspections but the fellow who is really 
responsible and who can eradicate abuses is the commander himself. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, the reason it was suggested that we might 
have the Inspector General or at least a representative from his office 
before the committee was to allay the fear of personnel in the field 
that if they did go to the Inspector General that there might be 
reprisals against them. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. I will cover that. I am going to speak to 
that more fully a little later on, Mr. Chairman. 

But if you could get the commanding general of CONARC, Bruce 
Clarke, who is a four-star general and built up the 7th Army, which 
I think is the greatest army this country ever had, and who now heads 
our Continental Army Command down at Fort Monroe, a man who is 
thoroughly familiar, coming up the hard way through the ranks to 
his present important position, I should think that General Clarke, 
head of the Continental Armies of the United States—they all function 
under him and with him—and perhaps the Deputy Assistant Chief 
for Logistics who deals with the seven technical services—I should 
think someone from Logistics along with General Clarke, could throw 
alot of light on the issues that are before you. 

Now, the periodic and detailed inspections made by the Inspector 
General are an important element of this program but I want to come 
back to this: It is up to the commanders. You can never get proper 
utilization by handing them a sheet of paper containing instructions 
to follow. It is up to his own individual integrity, ability, initiative, 
and interest by which we will correct these abuses. 

Klimination of marginal activities: A continuous and energetic 
effort is exerted by the Army to ferret out and eliminate marginal 
activities so that the Army’s limited personnel resources may be ap- 
plied to truly productive efforts. 

Recurring and special reports of manpower utilization are obtained 
by the DA as a further means of controlling its utilization of man- 
power. 

The manpower control policies and procedures of the Army have 
recently been subject to thorough review. Basie manpower policies 
were found to be sound. Similarly, manpower control procedures have 
been reviewed. As presently in effect these procedures provide the 
means for effectively. implementing the Army’s manpower control 
policies and for controlling and conserving its critical manpower re- 
sources. Review of manpower control procedures and policies is a 
continuing process. Our constant aim is to maintain sound policies and 
to insure the establishment and maintenance of effective and consistent 
procedures for their implementation. Through these eflorts continued 
improvement in the Army’s utilization of its manpower will be made. 
Where specific and identifiable instances of improper manpower utili- 
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zation are brought to the Army’s attention you may be sure that 
prompt and effective corrective action will be taken. 

Since sitting in on your hearings in the past 2 weeks I secured 
a copy of a little booklet here—it is not too little but it is called 
“Training Guidelines for the Commander.” This was issued many 
months ago before this hearing was started. It was prepared by 
Gen. Bruce Clarke, himself, the commanding general of the U.S. 
Continental Army Command. And it would be interesting to show 
the awareness that he has—he is alert to this most serious problem 
of utilizing our manpower to the maximum degree, and on page 36 
of this little booklet “Training Guidelines for the Commander”— 
he knows it is up to the commander—he has a rather interesting 
paragraph which will require only a minute to read you. It is found 
on page 36, paragraph 6: 

Check up on those absentees from training— 
and we need to check on them, too— 

An incident, 
he writes— 
occurred about 6 months after I took over a former command. Every day an 
MP was saluting me when I left my quarters. One morning a question entered 
my mind: What else does he do? 

Checking up I found that for 12 years 7 military policemen and two drivers 
using two jeeps had been accomplishing the then-existing mission of saluting 
the commanding general as he left his quarters. 

I wonder how many soldiers in units today are performing duties as pointless 
to combat readiness. Look around your own headquarters. 

This is Bruce Clarke talking to his commanders: 

Look around your own headquarters with a quizzical eye and you may be 
able to find ways to fill up some of our understrength rifle squads and gun 
crews. Every soldier not properly used now is missing the training he needs 
for combat readiness on M-day. 

Mr. Price. Now, one of the points at issue here is just how well 
this advice of General Clarke is followed. 

Mr. Syort. That is right and you cannot solve that problem sitting 
where you sit. I can’t solve it even sitting in my chair over in the 
Pentagon. We do need to have frequent, careful, and thorough 
inspection but it goes right back to the point I tried to emphasize, 
it rests upon the individual commander to implement. You can’t 
legislate morality, sobriety or prosperity. There are so many things 
that a Congressman just can’t do. I know your constituents think 
you can move the world and you can get him in the Army or out 
or promoted or appoint the postmaster or the rural carrier if vou 
want to do it, that you can do it. But we know how silly, ridiculous, 
and foolish that is. 

There are some things even the Secretary of the Army can’t do. 
We can keep an eagle eye, however, and I think we are most. fortu- 
nate in having a man like Bruce Clarke to try to drive home as he 
does throughout this little booklet—it would be well worth your 
while to read it and study it-— 

Mr. Price. Has that been supplied to the committee as backup 
material ? 
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Mr. Suorr. We will supply it. We will give you a copy, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it will Ss helpful. 

But where these specific or identifiable instances of improper man- 
power are brought to the Army’s attention you may be sure we will 
take every step possible to correct the situation. 

Now, you might ask me, “Do you just sit idly by and wait until 
these complaints come in, and all ? 

No, 1 was down to Bragg Friday and Saturday—they nearly 
walked me to death—and yesterday down at McClellan, where I was 
out in the field and I talked to the commanders. They are a great 
bunch of fellows and we are proud of them. ‘They are superior to 
what we have ever had in the past. There is just no comparison. 
We have just one Army. We don’t talk about the active Army, the 
Regulars, the Reserve, and Guard. It is one Army and we are trying 
to make these Reserve units self-contained and self-sufficient and we 
have gone a long ways. I discovered it up at Drum 2 weeks ago and 
Iam going to Dix and then to McCoy. 

[ um happy we have a group in Congress who is sympathetic and 
who is fighting to maintain our Reserves at their present strength. 

Now, I think, gentlemen, this problem of utilization and man- 
power, it has always been with us, from time immemorial, from 
ancient Rome down to the present day. 

(The balance of Mr. Short’s prepared statement follows :) 

Mr. Snort. To assist me I have present with me today the follow- 
ing officers from the Army staff: Col. J. S. Lawrie, Lt. Col. D. V. 
Smart and Lt. Col. C. W. Fletcher In the event some of your ques- 
tions involve detailed information that we do not have available here, 
| will be happy to forward such answers to you promptly. 

Gentlemen, I am ready for your questions. 

(Enclosures 1 and 2 to Mr. Short’s statement follow :) 
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Mr. Suorr. Now, we have orderlies, or servants—every man is a 
servant, from the general down to the lowest private in the rear 
ranks. 

I have never known of an Army in history that didn’t have orderlies 

or servants or assistants. It depends upon the definition, but cer- 
tainly the orderlies are assistants to a combat commander and is 
performing no meni: al task. He is performing a very necessary, essen- 
tial, and highly important duty. Just as much as the man who carries 
the sword or fires the rifle. I don’t think you could run any military 
establishment in the same way you can a private business. 

When the balloon goes up and you have to move, you can’t take 
civilians along with you. 

I am a little worried about what we would do with some civilians, 
even the indigenous personnel serving us abroad today if we become 
engaged in a shooting war. I don’t know how much we can depend 
on them, all together. But I know if an outfit, a gyroscope or any 
unit is transferred from this country, you are going to have to take 
not only the men who will be out on the frontline, you are going to 
have cooks and orderlies and servants of all kinds to support those 
men in the frontline. And, of course, I have always felt that the 
battlefront can never be stronger than your home front. You are 
going to have a lot of dedicated people back here in the States, too, 
to produc e the supplies and the sinews and the weapons of war, to 
support those in the frontline. 

Now, I have with me here a couple of gentlemen who will be very 
glad to try to furnish any specific or det ‘ailed information that you 
might care to ask. 

Colonel Lawrie, here, and Lieutenant Colonel Smart and Lieutenant 
Colonel Fletcher. In the event that you do want more detailed infor- 
mation about specific cases, we will strive mightily to furnish you the 
information that should be given. 

We don’t wait until we receive all these complaints—I started to 
say a while ago. We try to keep a pretty close inspection and eagle 
eye on our services and wherever we see something being done that 
we think wrong, we try to correct the matters right on the spot. 

I have found in my relations with the military—my relations have 
been most pleasant and I have found them most cooperative. They 
don’t resent constructive suggestions. 

I will say, however. that I can’t act as a policeman going around 
trying to find out mistakes and wrongs. I have never had the time 
to do that. I have always been so busy trying to take care of the mis- 
takes and troubles that come to me that I haven't had time to hunt 
for trouble. 

Mr. Price. The Army will, however, investigate each of the indi- 
vidual cases that arise / 

Mr. Snort. Yes, sir. that is the question that you raised and I am 
sorry that Secretary Finucane didn’t give as pointed or direct or as 
forceful an answer to the question propounded him the other day. 
You can’t expect men in the Defense Department who deal with all 
branches of the service to have on the tips of their tongues an answer, 
but I would like to state here categorically and unqualifiedly that any 
one in the Army who has a complaint can feel perfectly free at any 
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time without the least bit of fear of recrimination or reprisal to regis- 
ter that complaint. 

And for the sake of the record I would like to have printed in these 
hearings, just a copy of the daily bulletin. This happens to have been 
published on April 8, 1959. The Fort Myer Daily Bulletin, Fort 
Myer, Va., and on this daily bulletin the first item that is printed— 
and it is in good strong type—is “I.G. Complaint Period.” During 
the course of the annual general inspection of Fort Myer, all personnel 
will be afforded the opportunity to register complaints with the In- 
spector General, Military District of Washington, U.S. Army. 

A complaint period will be held as follows : 

“Time : 1230 hours, Monday, 13 April 1959.” 

This was 5 days’ notice in advance. 

Then it is signed not only by the major, the AGC, the adjutant over 
there, but it emphasizes that if the complaint cannot be delivered to 
the Inspector General of the Military District of Washington, he is 
free to register that complaint with the Inspector General of our Army 
in the Pentagon. 

I don’t have to tell you boys the number of complaints you get. I 
suppose in the time I served in Congress, I sent about 5 percent of the 
gripes and complaints and letters that I received—maybe that is the 
reason Tam no longer in Congress—I sent not more than 5 percent over 
tothe Pentagon. 

Mr. Price. I would say the gentleman was in Congress for an awful 
long time. 

Mr. Suorr. A quarter of a century which is too long, but I never 
would send a complaint over there and I thank God may times I didn’t, 
since I have been over there. I realize now how kind I was to those 
boys. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple questions on that point 
though it is not my turn. Is there any way I can ask them now? 

Mr. Price. I don't believe the committee would object. 

Mr. Gupser. Am I interrrupting you? 

Mr. Suorr. No, 

Mr. Gupser. I would just like to ask you pointblank whether you 
have any knowledge of any complainant being persecuted in any way 
or having his career endangered in any way. That is, a complainant 
to the Inspector General. 

Mr. Srorr. No. I say no, because regulations, Congressman Gubser, 
regulations require that commanders inform their personnel of their 
right to register complaints. Now, maybe they all don’t do it. They 
should be reprimanded if they don’t, but that is Army regulations and 
I think the present laws and rules and regulations and directives are 
adequate. It is living up to them and obeying them and implementing 
them and applying them. That is maladministration. 

The notification is normally accomplished by the posting of perma- 
nent notices like this bulletin that I have just shown you—no, that 
was a daily bulletin, but here is a form, a permanent posting on all 
bulletin boards: 


Complainants: Military personnel with complaints of any nature are urged 
to see their immediate commanding officer. If for any reason, real or assumed, 
the individual feels his complaint will not, or cannot, be resolved by his com- 











mander, or supervisor, he should ask redress from his local inspector general 
or acting inspector general, at: 


It gives his name, room, address. 


An organization commander may assist the soldier by arranging an appoint- 
ment with an inspector general, but it is not necessary for any individual to ask 
permission to see an inspector general. This will not be construed to authorize 
any individual to absent himself from duty or station without authority. 

Where it is believed that local redress will not result in satisfaction, or if 
grievances presented locally appear to the complainant to warrant appeal, or if 
he fears that his interests will be jeopardized in making his complaint locally, 
he tray write, or appear personally at any time to: The Inspector General, Head- 
quarters, Military District, Washington, Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or to the Inspector General, Department of the Army, the Penta- 
gon, Washington 25, D.C. 

Military personnel may also seek redress for wrongs under Article 138, Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, where appropriate. 

And I remember when we wrote that law. 

In capitals at the bottom of this permanent poster is the following: 
“COMPLAINTS ARE HANDLED CONFIDENTIALLY.” 

Without fear of reprisal or recrimination. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, the copy of this document and the 
daily bulletin which was read just a moment ago will be included as 
a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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NUMBER 67 OFFICIAL 8 April 1959 
2 April - Tet Lt D. Thielen 8 April - uy MeCall 

9 April - Captain I. Brown 9 April - M/Sgt Oliver 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE DAY 

Call North Area, Extension 3272 EXecutive 3-3560 


1. JG COMPLAINT PERIOD: During the course of the Annual 
General Inspection of Fort Myer, a1] personnel will be afforded the 
opportunity to register complaints with the Inspector General, 
Military District of Washington, U.S. Army. A complaint period 
will ve held as follows: 


TIME: 1230 hours, Monday, 13 April 1959 
PLACE: Conference Room, Special Services Office, 2d floor, 
Building 216, North Area. (ANAIG) 


2. SUMMER UNIFORM SEASON: The summer uniform season in the 
Military District of Washington will begin Monday, 4 May ey * 


ANAAG) 
FOR THE COMMANDER: 





OFFICIAL: E. A. KURTENBACH 
Major, AGC 
Adjutant 
DISTRIBUTION : 
E 
UNOFFICI 


D 1 Fort Myer's Scout Troop 623 will conduct 
a paper drive on Saturday, }] Apri], beginning at 0800 hours. It is 
requested that all papers and magazines be tied in bundles and left 
at your front door. There is a need for parents of Fort Myer Scouts 
to assist in South Area or the Scout House, North Area at 0800 hours 
on 11 April. Let's all support our Fort Myer Scouts. 


eee@neernenee 


KEEP EVER ALERT FOR DANGER AHEAD - 
YOU CAN'T STOP AN ACCIDENT APTER YOURE DEAD! 


e#ee@npnae@eeaes 
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PERMANENT POSTING ON ALL BULLETIN BOARDS DO NOT COVER 


COMPLAINTS 


Military Personnel with complaints of any nature are urged to 
see their: 


IMMEDIATE COMMANDING OFFICER 


If for any reason, real or assumed, the individual feels his 
complaint will not or cannot be resolved by his commander or super- 
visor, he should ask redress from his local inspector general, or 
acting inspector general, at: 








NAME 
(Print in Large Block Letters) 

ROOM 
‘(Print in Large Block Letters) 

ADDRESS 





(Print in Large Block Letters) 


An organization commander may assist the soldier by arranging 
an appointment with an inspector general, but it is not necessary 
for any individual to ask permission to see an inspector general. 
This will not be construed to authorize any individual to absent 
himself from duty or ‘station without authority. 


Where it is believed that locel redress will not result in 
satisfaction, or if grievances presented locally appear to the 
complainant to warrant appeal, or if he fears that his interests 
will be jeopardized in making his complaint locally, he may write, 
or appear personally at any time to: 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 
HQ. MDW, BLDG T-7 
GRAVELLY POINT 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


or to THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, THE PENTAGON, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Military personnel may also seek redress for wrongs under 
Article 138, Uniform Code of Military Justice, where appropriate. 


COMPLAINTS ARE HANDLED CONFIDENTIALLY 
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Mr. Gusser. Do you have any figures on how many complaints 
have been registered with the Inspector General ? 

Mr. Snorr. I rather anticipated that. You know many of the 
complaints I received while a Member of Congress over a long period 
of years, you know when I delved in and got the facts, I found out 
that the soldier really didn’t want what mama or poppa wanted him 
to do, or what his wife wanted him to do. That is the reason I sent 
such a small percentage of these gripes and complaints over to the 
Pentagon, to burden—well, maybe we've got some loafers in the 
Pentagon, I guess you will find them in any big establishment. I 
know some of them work all night, particularly when you have a 
hearing like this—which is a good thing. You tighten your belt. 
Tighten your belt. Runa good shop. And if he doesn’t do it, get rid 
of him and put someone in who does do it. 

Now, in answer to your question, Congressman Gubser, as to the 
number of complaints made to the Inspector General, the Head- 
quarters. Department of the Army, does not require a report which 
reflects the total number of complaints received. However, a record 
is maintained of those complaints received by the Office of the 
Inspector General, and we have obtained figures from the head- 
quarters of the 6th Zone of Interior Armies and the Military District 
of Washington for fiscal year 1959. Within the Office of the Inspector 
General of the Army a total of 990 complaints were processed during 
fiscal year 1959, of which 52 were received by inspection teams of the 
Office of the Inspector General during annual general inspections of 
major commands. 

In addition, that Office processed 494 requests for assistance during 
fiscal year 1959. During the same period a total of 1,215 complaints, 
and 709 requests for assistance were processed by the headquarters 
of the 6th Zone of Interior Armies and the Military District of 
Washington. 

Of the 1,215 complaints, 386 were received by Inspector General 
inspection teams of those headquarters. This number of complaints 
indicates that personnel do not hesitate to register their complaints 
with inspectors general, and that military personnel realize that 
appropriate redress of a wrong or an injustice may be obtained 
through the Department of the Army Inspector General complaints 
system. 

Mr. Kowatrskt. Will the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Price. Just one question and then we will get back to regular 
procedure. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I accept everything you have said, Mr. Secretary, 
and we do have a very fine complaint system arranged through the IG. 

However, I have a case I would like to mention to you, and I hope 
that we are communicating on this particular case. I have a lieutenant 
who has written to me. He says: 


In this particular post, a small post, there are 7 
officers club; 29 are being used. 

Now, how can this man report on his own commanding officer, 
which is what it amounts to. Obviously this complaint cannot be 
registered. And how do we get this kind of information? This is 
not one installation. I have scores of letters. This particular leu- 


men authorized in the 
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tenant asked me not to mention his name and I am in a difficult posi- 
tion trying to bring this information to the committee. 

Mr. Price. Couldn’t you mention the post or the club? 

Mr. Kowatski. We might be able to do it in some such manner. 

Mr. Snort. I wish you would take 

Mr. Kowaxskt. I think we have a problem here. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right, Congressman Kowalski, and I would be 
very happy at any time to go into these individual cases most thor- 
oughly to try to rectify. 

Mr. Kowatski. Mr. Secretary, I am trying to communicate to you 
that there are many, many cases. Each one of them tell me, “Please 
don’t use my name.” 

In other words, what you are doing is quoting a regulation, you are 
quoting a policy, but the climate in the military is such that this regu- 
lation, this policy is not being 

Mr. Gusser. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHorr. Wait just a minute. He wants to know how a com- 
plaint can be processed by an inspector general on the staff of a com- 
mander where the individual complains to him that the commander 
is requiring the complainant to perform—— 

Mr. Kowatski. Oh, no. I think we didn’t communicate. This is a 
lieutenant who is aware of the fact that there are 7 enlisted men 
authorized to work in the officers’ club. Actually there are 29 men 
working in the officers’ club. The other 22 are carried on the rolls 
elsewhere—hidden. 

Mr. Suort. Do you know whether or not they have chosen to work 
there or if they are being paid extra? 

Mr. Kowatskr. No, this is nonduty. 

Mr. Price. I think the post should be named and the officer should 
be named and an investigation should be made of it. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman, that is my point of order. It was 
clearly understood that no allegations were to be made unless the 
evidence supporting the allegation was presented. Now, this allega- 
tion has been made, it is in the transcript, it is going to appear in the 
public press. 

Mr. Suorr. And it will appear in the press and the gullible public 
will believe every word of it, you see, before you have a chance to 
really get into the facts. 

Mr. Gupser. The agreement we arrived at has been violated here 
this morning and I object. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I didn’t read a letter. I was trying to contradict— 
develop a difficult situation here. How we communicate these things. 

Mr. Suort. I think maybe this would answer—let’s see if it will: 

The Inspector General would consult his commander and attempt 
to resolve the complaint. He would then notify the complainant of 
the action taken. If the complaint is not satisfied with the action, he 
may, of course, submit the complaint to an inspector general of a 
higher headquarters. A complaint of this nature received at a higher 
headquarters would be investigated by the inspector general of that 
headquarters. It isthe policy of the Department of the Army that no 
headquarters will investigate itself. You can’t prosecute and sit on 
the jury at the same time. 

The answer to the complainant of the higher headquarters would 
have the approval of the commander of that headquarters. 
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Mr. Price. Then it would seem that any officer would know that 
regulation. 

Mr. Suorr. You would think they would possess that modicum of 
intelligence, though at times you would question it. 

I would like for Colonel Lawrie here perhaps to throw a little more 
light on this. 

Colonel Lawrie. Mr. Chairman, I am one of these commanders—not 
now, but over my career I have been. 

Mr. Price. What is your present position ¢ 

Colonel Lawrir. I am Deputy Director of Manpower Management 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, U.S. Army. 

My point in making this comment at this time is that 1 am afraid 
the committee may receive the impression that the Inspector General is 
the sole individual who looks into rights or wrongs and is the only 
individual who makes a redress of any wrongs. 

Mr. Price. I don’t think the committee would have that idea. 

Colonel Lawrir. Well, I am afraid that the record might tend— 
we have put a great deal of emphasis on that. 

Mr. Price. You might straighten it out for the purpose of the 
record, but Iam sure the members of 

Colonel Lawrie. How does the military commander handle com- 
plaints! This is my personal experience and it follows procedures 
which the Army subscribes to. 

First, the general procedure is for commanders to have an open- 
door policy, on complaints. Secondly, there is a set time every month 
when commanders stay in their offices to receive complaints. This is 
from the company, battery, and on up. 

Every man is notified of the IG inspector, just as you have had 
submitted to the record. When the yearly inspection occurs, the for- 
mation is held and the announcement 1s made. 

The port I wish to make, that going to the IG with a complaint is 
not thenormal procedure. Thisisthe abnormal procedure. The com- 
mander himself handles complaints as part of his duties. The com- 
mander is responsible for accomplishing his mission and for the wel- 
fare and care of hismen. Each officer and each NCO is indoctrinated 
with this responsibility. 

The normal way that the complaint is handled is for the individual 
to see first his company, battery, or squadron commander. If the 
complaint is not satisfied or if the man at any time is not satisfied he 
may go to the IG, but again, the normal procedure is to seek his next 
higher level. The battle group or the battalion commander. Again 
at that level, if the man is not satisfied—and he alone is the one who 
determines the satisfaction, not the commander—he may go to the IG. 

Now, if I were informed that a man of my command had gone to 
the Inspector General without having seen me, or without having seen 
his company or battery commander, this is the procedure that I 
would follow. I would call this man in. J would explain it to him 
that I personally was hurt that he had a lack of confidence in me. 
We would then air the complaint, we would then review the case and 
I would make every effort to satisfy it. 

But my point that I want to leave, sir, is that the commander is 
responsible for the welfare of his men and the complaint procedure is 
part of his duties, 
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Mr. Price. Now, the committee will follow the usual procedure in 
questioning. 

Mr. Anderson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Anperson. First, I would like to compliment Mr. Short on his 
statement. I certainly enjoyed it. 

As vou talked about your visit to the reserve divisions up and down 
the east coast here, I thought we would have welcomed you—I re- 
turned last week from my 2 weeks period with my division on the 
west coast. If next year you get over to the west coast, we invite you 
to stop and inspect the 96th Infantry Division in its period of summer 
trainin 

Mr. Suorr. If I am around at that time. 

Mr. Anperson. I would like too to say that I fully concur with 
your statement regarding the importance of a personal staff to every 
commander, and I am sure every Congressman must agree if he has ¢ 
good running office staff, that it is absolutely essential that any man 
who has responsibility has a staff—official, office and personal—who 
will relieve him of a lot of details and permit him to do the more 
important jobs pertaining to his office. 

I hope, too, that this committee won’t waste too much time in 
dwelling on petty and small irregularities because I know the De- 
partment of the Army and all of the other departments have only to 
have these called to their attention to take necessary corrective action. 

I would like to ask you some questions, or your personal staff, offi- 
cial staff, with respect to civilian substitutes for men in uniform. 

First vou have quite accurate figures on the total overall cost of 
using soldiers in a particular job. Could you say, for example, a 
clerk-typist costs you so much for the time that you use him as a clerk- 
typist, taking into consideration the cost of his training and the length 
of time that you will have him? 

Mr. Suorr. That is a very good question because it deals with the 
pocketbook and that is always very vital to every American. We 
Americans want to know the price and the cost of things. We have to 
get our money’s worth. 

Did you want the annual cost of the soldier? 

Mr. Anperson. You can answer specifically or generally, in such a 
way that we would find out on what basis a decision should be made, as 
to whether a specific job should be done by a soldier, or by a civilian, 
on a cost basis. 

Mr. Snort. Including the basic pay and allowances and the propor- 
tionate part of other appropriations, the average annual cost of en- 
listed personnel, as those performing duties for instance in food service 
and driving in the continental United States is $3,637. 

Mr. Becker. Does this include retirement and all fringe benefits? 

Mr. Snort. No; that is the actual support. But information in- 
cluded in the hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House in the 86th Congress, it was estimated that $4,038 from ap- 
propriation “Military personnel, Army,” and $3,509 from appropria- 
tion “Operations and maintenance” ; $7,547 was the total cost per man- 
year for the second appropriation. 

It is much higher than the $3,637 figure. 

A derivation of this $7,547 figure is total direct obligations from the 
appropriation, divided by the total man-vears. The figure $7,547 is 
not applicable as a realistic cost of the soldier per year when applied 
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to the categories of soldiers authorized in support areas under the dis- 
cussion that they had at that time. 

Mr. SvatinsueK. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you? The com- 
mittee has previously received some cost figures from the Department 
of Defense and I am quite sure that they are in consonance with the 
figures that you are repeating here and to avoid some confusion may I 
call the committee’s attention to a handout that the committee members 
do have which was prepared by the staff and which incorporates these 
figures, 

It isn’t broken down by grade. However, the overall military per- 
sonnel cost to each of the services is delineated, plus a factor which we 
choose to call overhead and then the total cost. 

The only cost that is not included in the cost figures for personnel 
is the retirement cost. All the other costs, including such things as 
maintenance of barracks and overhead expense of that kind, are also 
put into these personnel cost figures supplied by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Suort. Everything except retirement. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Anperson. It seems to me that this is a sphere that is extremely 
important to this committee’s consideration and that somehow we 
ought to determine the basis presently used for decision as to whether 
or not a specific job should be done by the military or should be done 
by the civilian, and then this committee should exercise its judgment 
in this respect. 

Mr. Suorr. It is a very important question, General, and I think 
that within the past 2 or 3 years we have shifted wherever possible 
men from clerical-type duties or housekeeping duties to the operational 
forces and have supplanted them with civilians, because of the 17 
percent of our total support forces for the U.S. Army, five out of 
every six people in that support operation are civilians. Five out 
of six are civilians, 

Mr. Anperson. I fully realize that that is the only way that you are 
able to meet your technical and strategic commitments with the mili- 
tary manpower ceilings that have been imposed upon you. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

Mr, Anprrson. As you make this change, do you find that it costs 
more or less to have the work done by civilians rather than by 
soldiers? 

Mr. Snorr. I think that there are certain types of work where the 
civilian perhaps is cheaper. There are other types where it would 
be greater—the cost would be greater. 

Within space and fund limitations, civilian personnel will be utilized to the 
maximum extent practicable in positions which do not require military incum- 
bents for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat 
readiness—which do not require a military background for successful perform- 
ance of the duties involved and which do not entail unusual hours not normally 
associated or compatible with civilian employment. 

Of course, money is not the only criteria, of course. You under- 
stand that certain types of training, security, the discipline and the 
long hours involved—just like the drivers down at the White House. 
I think it would cost the taxpayers much more money to hire civilians 
to do that type of work—first, you couldn’t perhaps use civilians 
because of security reasons, but they wouldn’t be subject to call 
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around the clock 24 hours a day without paying them time and a half 
overtime. 

Mr. Anverson. In the field of clerical work would you say it costs 
more or less to hire civilians than military / 

Mr. Suorr. I don’t think the difference would be too great. I 
don’t think the difference in cost would vary too much. Do you have 
specific figures here / 

The average annual cost for a Department of the Army civilian 
employee, and a foreign national employee for the fiscal year 1958, 
the worldwide U.S. citizen, $5,228. Then, of course, you take the 
Classification Act, they get a little more—$5.462. 

The Wage Board, $4,880. The non-U.S. citizen, $900 instead of 
$5,000—less than one thousand. The average U.S. and non-U.S. citi- 
zen, $4,800. The Classification Act, $5,400. The Wage Board, $4,000. 

Mr. Anperson. So that essentially there is no big difference in 
cost between the two. That was one of the points. 

Mr. Suort. I don’t think so and wherever civilians can be em- 
ployed for support, they are. Five out of every six of our support 
forces are civilians and I think perhaps they do as good a job and it 
costs very little more money, if any. 

Mr. Conetan. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, do we go in turn? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Conetan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Price. Why don’t you ask one more question ? 

Mr. Suorr. I am sorry. I am afraid I have taken most of the 
General's time. 

Mr. Anperson. Taking cognizance of the fact that we know there 
just are not enough personnel, either military or civilian to do all of 
the jobs we would like to do—about the civilian components where we 
have a lot of work done by administrative assistants and technical 
assistants—and there is a very substantial difference between the 
amount of support rendered to the National Guard and to the Army 
Reserve. 

In the scope of one question, I couldn’t begin to get into that 
matter. I will submit some questions through the committee, if I 
may. 

Mr. Pricer. You may do that and I might also point out we will 
come back to you, if you care to ask some further questions. 

Mr. Anperson. Would you care to make an overall response as to 
the basis of the difference in support rendered the National Guard 
and rendered the Army Reserve, in the matter of technical, adminis- 
trative, or storekeepers maintenance assistance / 

Mr. Snort. Ascompared with the regular forces ? 

Mr. Anverson. No. The Reserve has only a small fraction of the 
assistance rendered the National Guard. 

Mr. Suorr. I am sorry. 

Mr. Anperson. We will submit some questions then. 

Mr. Suortr. We will be pleased to have them. I don’t have that 
information, Congressman. 

Mr. Price. I think in view of the fact that the allegation has gone 
into the record with regard to this officers’ club and possible misuse 
of personnel and faulty authorization, that if you would, Mr, Kowal- 
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ski, furnish that letter to the committee, the Chair will request that 
the Department of the Army make a thorough investigation of the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Suorr. We would be very glad to do it and keep it confidential 
if you care to, 

Mr. Kowauskr. Mr. Chairman, I will furnish the name of the in- 
stallation. I don’t think it is correct for me to give the name of 
the individual. 

Mr. Price. I think the gentleman is within his rights in that 
respect, but. he should supply suflicient information in line with the 
procedure of the committee and I am sure we can depend upon the 
Department of the Army to make a thorough investigation. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right, and I want to make it clear here, Mr. 
Chairman: We are not antagonists at all. We are with you. We 
want to know where these abuses exist. We want to be cooperative. 
We are not your adversaries. 

Mr. Price. We want to find a way to prevent such abuses in the 
future. We all recognize the human element enters into this. 

Mr. Kowarsxki. Mr. Chairman, I am having all these letters ex- 
tracted. I haven't been able to complete this. As soon as I do I will 
turn over these extracts to you. They will identify the installation 
and so much about the installation as [ think might be helpful. 

Mr. Price. I think we are particularly interested in getting the an- 
swer to some of these complaints that have been mentioned in public 
session so that we can have them before use before we make any 
determination on what recommendations should be made by the com- 
mittee to the Congress. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid though that we are setting 
a precedent here. I certainly agree with you that since this is in the 
record that it should be corrected and I think the answer with names 
withheld should also go into the record at this point. 

However, we are setting a precedent which I think is directly in 
conflict with the agreement which we had in executive session. We 
are making allegations in the public record which are supported by 
evidence that is not before us and I think that in the future such 
allegations should not be made. 

I would request that they not be made in the future. It is wrong. 
The integrity of the officers of the United States Army, the Air Force, 
the Marine Corps, and the Navy is on trial here today and it is wrong 
for these allegations to be in the public press, which is certainly sus- 
ceptible to prejudgment on the part of the public in this trial, and 
none of the evidence on the other side is present. 

That is wrong, Mr. Chairman, and I've got to protest it and I urge 
that no one make an allegation publicly here. If he wants to in- 
vestigate it, turn it over to the chairman, withhold the name, give 
the name of the installation, let the Defense Department investigate it 
and then later we can submit it for the public record. 

Mr. Suorr. You have always been able to do that. You can do it 
now, and I share the concern of the gentleman from California, I 
think if we are not careful we could do irreparable harm by trying to 
draw a 

Mr. Price. The Chair would like to point out that it is the agreed 
procedure of the committee. Of course, the Secretary has been in 
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this position before and he recognizes that sometimes things get a 
little out of hand during the questioning. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Mr. Chairman, may I try to explain myself? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. We were discussing procedures of the LG, I 
brought up a specific case on how the I.G. or how an individual may 
report the situation without committing something that would be 
harmful to him. 

I don’t think the question has been answered. Here is a young 
officer—and I don’t mean it as an allegation. I will stop it here but 
I will turn it in 

Mr. Price. When the gentleman gets to that point, he can ask that 
question without making specific reference to a case not supported by 
evidence before the committee. 

Mr. Gurser. Let me explain myself. I am not one who wants to 
subdue any information you might have, Mr. Kowalski. We certainly 
have an obligation to run these things down and we should, but I 
contend that instead of referring to a letter, an anonymous letter—it 
has to be in this case—and making an allegation, that what you should 
have done was consulted with the chairman, given the name of the 
installation, the time of the infraction of the rules and it should have 
been investigated. 

After it had been investigated and we had the answers, then we 
can put it in the public record. 

I feel very strongly on that. 

Mr. Price. Either that or raise a hypothetical question. But these 
are family matters and the committee will resolve it within itself. 

Mr. O’Konski, do you have any questions? 

Mr. O’Konskt. If a letter were handed to you at a certain installa- 
tion—this happens to be Fort Snelling, Minn., to be specific—where 
the commanding officer let it be known that the surest way of getting 
a promotion is to volunteer for menial duties at his household and 
what-not, and if, upon investigation by the authorities it were found 
that that was actually going on in Fort Snelling, what type of punish- 
ment would be meted out to the Commanding General for doing that 
sort of thing? . 

Mr. Suort. I think he would be not only severely reprimanded, but 
it would depend upon, of course, the specific case, just how serious 
the breach was. I am sure that corrective action would be taken. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Do you know of any instances where punishment 
has been meted out to officers who have abused manpower ? 

Mr. Snort. The military here tell me if an officer was guilty of that, 
he himself would be denied any promotion. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That is the only punishment he would get? 

Mr. Snort. No, I wouldn't say the only punishment he would get. 
If the offense was serious enough, of course, he might get court- 
martialed. If he is selling promotions he would be court-martialed, 
I think. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Corrective action would be taken if that were found 
to be true. 

Mr. Snort. Absolutely. We have several hundreds of these cases 
a day. Of course, this manpower'personnel and reserve forces was 
dumped in my lap only at the first of the year. 
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I had to take most of it over from Mr. Milton in addition to civil 
functions and public works. Most of my work has been with the 
Army Engineers, as you gentlemen know. But we have hundreds of 
these cases every day and we are constantly censuring, reprimanding, 
and even imposing rather severe punishment. This Army Board 
for the correction of military records does a tremendous job. 

We have several boards who constantly review these individual 
eases, and I think the punishment is severe enough. I am afraid 
perhaps it is a little too severe in some cases. Maybe it is because J 
am chickenhearted—soft-headed as well as soft- oc erge ane I al- 
ways have a good deal of sympathy with the underdog. I don’t have 
to tell you that, 

As a fellow Republican, we can commiserate. We sure have been 
the underdog for a long time. With not too good a chance of im- 
provement. Wecan commiserate one another. 

Now, this particular case you refer to, Congressman O’Konski, I 
think if we get the facts and find out the truth—always you want to 
do that—TI think that officer would be severely reprimanded. 

Mr. O’Konsktr. I will have the committee send that letter in and 
I hope you will run it down. 

Mr. Snort. You know I was never too timid in criticizing the 
brass in the military when I was on the Hill. Of course, I am seek- 
ing the other side of the coin now. A pancake isn’t so flat that it 
doesn’t have two sides. 

Most of the complaints are absolutely groundless. 

Mr. O’Konskt. They are often made by cranks and so forth. We 
do find that. 

Mr. Suorr. Some of the punishment isn’t severe enough in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Price. If you will submit that letter to your committee, we 
will forward it. 

Mr. O’Konskt. It is a very serious charge. If it is known on the 
base the surest way to get a promotion is to volunteer to wash and 
press the dresses of the General's wife, that is no way to run an Army. 

Mr. Suorr. Now, let’s not lose our perspective in this. I wish you 
would inform the press, even if all these allegations are true, and the 
charges that hi ave been made, just remind the press so they can tell 
the public, we've got 870,000 men in our Regular Army. We've got 
400,000 in our Guard and 300,000 Reserves. 

I think our batting average is pretty good. In fact, our prison pop- 
ulation in our Regular Army today is down to about a thousand. We 
closed the disciplinary barracks at Gordon, moved it up to Crowder 
and then they closed Crowder in my district—the first installation 
closed after I was sworn in over at the Pentagon. It was dangerous 
for me to go home. 

Then we closed New Cumberland up in Pennsylvania. Now we have 
closed Lompoc in California. 

We are taking care of all of them in Leavenworth and we have some 
vacant spaces. 

Why has this prison population in the Army gone down? It is far 
better than the civilian. The record is excellent. It is due not to the 
reduction in force so much as itis due to improved behavior and better 
conduct, and I am proud of it and we gave over 40,000 high school 
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diplomas in our Army last year and we are graduating a lot of them 
from college. They are becoming good, decent citizens—ambassadors 
of good will. 

I would say that. the conduct of our soldiers in Europe today would 
compare het favorably with the conduct even of Congressmen, 
and I am thinking of Dewey Short. 

| Applause. ] 

I am thinking of an ex-Congressman. I am not casting any re- 
flection on you boys. 

So all of us should just remember how big an institution the Army 
is. 

Mr. Becker. You don’t read much about what you just said. 

Mr. Suort. No, you don’t read about that. The 95 happy mar- 
riages are never mentioned; it is the 5 or 6 scandalous divorces 
and the hotter and peppier it is, the better reading it is. The Ameri- 
can people just relish that. It is better than a juicy peach. 

Mr. O’Konsxi. In fact, the Army is smaller, stronger and has 
more striking power than it had a year ago, 5 years ago and 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. Snort. There is no doubt about it. 

I have learned at least one thing in the last 2 years I have been 
in the Pentagon, Mr. Chairman. I have learned to respect and 
admire the men in our military forces. Not only Army, but the 
Navy and Air Force. I know there have been abuses, there still 
are, and we should do everything in our power to correct those 
abuses and point them out, keep an eagle eye, tighten our belts, 
because the Army has made such a splendid record. 

I don’t want to drive a wedge between military and civilian or 
between officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Price. I think the Secretary will agree with me the eagle eye 
of Congress helps to accomplish this. 

Mr. Snort. It certainly does. It certainly does. I admit that. 

Mr. O’Konsxi. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowauskt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, unless I be considered less patriotic than you, sir, I 
spent 33 years in the Army, in the Active Army. I was brought up 
in it. I was educated in it, trained in it and I oll the Army. 

Mr. Suort. And you are jealous of its reputation. 

Mr. Kowatski. Absolutely. 

Mr. Suort. I certainly don’t want the gentleman to think I was 
casting aspersions at all. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. I dedicated my last 4 years of the Army to running 
a command management school. Every day we worked at trying 
to improve the management of that Army, and we had as our officers 
and students there generals, admirals, colonels, and senior civilians. 

But I came to the inescapable conclusion that for no particular 
reason, or maybe for a basic reason, the Military Establishment is 
a tremendous bureaucracy within a good sense, but it is a bureaucracy 
that is difficult to change from within. 

And I think this committee will do a great deal of good in focusing 
your attention, Mr. Secretary, not on abuses, but in many cases old 
traditions that must be looked at from a different point of view, 
and I think this is our fundamental problem. 
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Now, what has to be done—I have jotted some things down here. 

i urge you to take a hard look at the use of soldiers as servants 
for individual officers and their families. I think this is long overdue, 
sir. 
Mr. Suorr. When you say “servant,” I have never known an army 
anywhere at any time in history that didn’t have its servants, its 
orderlies, or whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I am trying to show you what the Army of the 
past thought about these things because I have a letter from my 
old colonel which will illustrate the kind of thinking we had then, sir. 

I urge you to ask yourself, should we have enlisted men working in 
officers clubs, in billets, on a golf course, when we need men in the 
military units / 

I urge you to take a hard look at the sales commissaries, at the 
post laundries, at the post libraries. Should soldiers be used to bag 
groceries, to babysit. to handle family laundries ? 

I think these are fundamental questions that we have to look at 
and I honestly believe you are a sincere man. I know you are voting, 
for example, on the draft. You are concerned about the same things 
Tam. 

We don’t want to draft a single young man to do any of these func- 
tions or to draft someone to take the place of another who is per- 
forming these functions. We want men in the military units. 

Now, with regard to the past, I have a letter from my old colonel 
when I was a young lieutenant. The class of 1904, West Point. 
He says: 

My Dear CoLoNeL KowAtLskI: I am one of a group of about 80 running in rank 
from colonel to lieutenant general who retired about the time of World War II 
who meet Monday. At the last meeting your efforts to correct the disgraceful 
use of enlisted men for personal benefit of officers was discussed. No one pres- 
ent could recall anything like what now seems to be a rather common practice of 
using enlisted men for the personal benefit of officers. And I think I am safe 
in saying that everyone was heartily in accord with your efforts to correct a 
disgraceful situation. 

Our combined commissioned service on active duty was approximately 300 
percent. True, as you doubtless know, in the old days enlisted men did work 
for officers for adequate pay in their off-duty hours, but were not excused from 
any strictly military duty whatsoever to do this. 

For 4 years I was Gen. Fox Connor’s inspector. 

And I know Gen. Fox Connor and I am sure you know him by 
reputation. 

In that time I never ran into a single case of what now seems to be common 
practice and if I had it would have been a trial. General Connor was so 
stringent about this matter that he would not permit an official car to take him 
from and to his home. He took potluck with the lowest soldiers and civilians 


in a cafeteria—nothing like the private messes for senior officers which are run 
in the Pentagon. 

I believe that with few exceptions the great majority of the senior officers of 
that time felt and acted about as he did. Were you to call any of us oldtimers 


as witnesses, 5 will get you 10 that not one would condone what seems to be 
now tolerated. 


Wishing you success in your present efforts to stamp out what I consider a 
disgraceful draft, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
L.. B. Moopy, Colonel (Retired), U.S. Army. 


He gave me permission to cite this letter in a telephone call. I later 
talked to him and he agreed to develop a code of ethics for officers. 
He thinks this might be helpful. A code which might help the officers 
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to define their own relationship with the soldier. I think this is a 
significant approach from the past to the present, and this is what I 
am trying to focus your attention on. 

This is the way I was brought up, sir, and I will admit that I said 
we did it at the command management school; we used soldiers where 
we should have used civilians. This was partly the responsibility of 
Congress because we didn’t get enough money. And I think here is 
where we ought to also help assist the Army by getting sufficient funds 
to take care of these jobs that should not be soldier jobs. 

We have been told of the kind of action that would be taken if 
violations occur. 

I reread for the record part of the comments of the Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Army in Europe and he refers to my comments on 
the floor about servants and so on, and then he says: 

Mr. Kowalski’s main theme was that the military services waste trained man- 
power in providing orderlies, houseboys, cooks, drivers, and so forth, for senior 
officers. 

Now, this is what his answer is: 


All cooks, orderlies, and drivers should have mobilization assignments. This 
should be watched particularly in the area commands and communication zones 
where we do not have tactical units. You should also be very careful in the 
assignment of U.S. soldiers and nonvyolunteers to this type of duty. This type 
assignment would cause trouble. 

Now, as a Member of Congress, I am appalled at this obvious and 
deliberate defiance of Congress. This is a deliberate attempt, an 
ordered attempt to put on mobilization assignments men whose duties 
are being questioned, sir. What a far cry from the view of Colonel] 
Moody. 

This was brought up 2 weeks ago. What is the view of the Army 
regarding the Commander in Chief's statement ? 

Mr. Suorr. If there are any doubtful cases of manpower utilization 
as envisaged in Mr. Kowalski’s remarks, they should be corrected now. 

All cooks, orderlies, and drivers should have mobilization assignments. This 
should be watched particularly in the area commands and in the communication 
zone where we do not have tactical units. You should also be very careful in 
the assignments of A.U.S. soldiers and nonvolunteers to this type of duty. That 
type assignment could cause trouble. 

Now, that is the general himself, I think, speaking. 

Mr. Kowatsk1i. Yes; it is the general speaking. 

Mr. Suorr. That is the general speaking. Of course, I don’t have 
the privilege of visiting with Clyde Edelman every day. I know him 
very well. This was General Hodes, I think, wasn’t it, just before 
the change in command ¢ 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, I think the question Mr. Kowalski is pro- 
pounding is, what action has the Army taken since he first made this 
complaint in public session, identifying the command from which this 
order went out? Has the Army started any investigation of this 
complaint ? 

Mr. Snort. The Inspector General, I am sure, keeps his eye on this 
problem and we have to depend, of course, upon our commanders, 
our commanders in the field. 

Mr. Price. This isa specific complaint which Mr. Kowalski brought 
up and the committee specifically requested the Army to investigate 
this. 
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Colonel] Lawrie. Mr. Chairman, sir, I would like to put this in 
the proper context, sir. 

Mr. Kowaleki requested this annex A of the United States Army, 
Europe, document through our legislative and liaison. We so pro- 
vided it to him. 

The concept of this document is not to hide, sir. The concept of 
this document is General Hodes speaking to his commanders. 

Now, the Department of Army view is exactly the same as General 
Hodes’ view and he—and I quote—“if there are any doubtful cases 
of manpower utilization as envisaged in Mr. Kowalski’s remarks, 
they should be corrected now.” 

We wholeheartedly supported General Hodes’ view at that time and 
we wholeheartedly have that view at this time. 

Mr. Price. Well, I don’t think you should take it that easily because 
I can understand Mr. Kowalski’s interpretation of that order. 

Now, the committee wants to be certain that order was not to cir- 
cumvent the investigation of the utilization of manpower and to 
find a way to gives MOS—mobilization status—to the different 
personnel to protect them on the books against the scrutiny of the 
committee. 

Mr. Kowauskr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have this impression: I 
read this about 2 weeks ago in open session to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Defense Department, and apparently no oflicial action has been 
taken on it. 

No one investigated to determine whether in fact men were being 
put on mobilization assignments or some paper assignment and 
actually carried elsewhere. 

Mr. Snorr. We cannot do any more than what General Hodes 
suggested. 

Mr. Kowatsktr. Well, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. And I think 

Mr. Price. I think there is an understanding of the issues here. 

Mr. Kowalski’s interpretation of this was the issuance of an order 
to circumvent a congressional investigation, or to cover up—to put 
it in this sense—to cover up the actual assignment of personnel. 
That if they were just assigned to menial jobs and so forth, be cer- 
tain that at least they had a number that would make them appear 
on the books as being within the scope of proper authorization. 

Colonel Lawrie. Sir, may I do one thing, sir? 

Mr. Price. There is the point. 

Colonel Lawrie. It is a good point. I am not trying to duck the 
issue at all. 

First, sir, may I offer this annex for the record ? 

Mr. Price. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 








( Extract] 
USAREUR Memo No. 1-20-30 Administration (U) 
ANNEX A 


COMMENTS OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Congressman Kowalski’s comments (U) 


(U) On February 10, 1959, the Stars and Stripes published a report of a 
speech made by Congressman Kowalski (a retired Army colonel) on the floor 
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of the House of Representatives on February 5, 1959, during debate on the 
extension of the Selective Service Act. 

(U) Mr. Kowalski’s main theme was that the military services waste trained 

manpower in providing orderlies, houseboys, cooks, drivers, ete., for senior 
officers. He also remarked that the Armed Services Committee has formed 
a special subcommittee to study the utilization of military manpower. 
; (U) If there are any doubtful cases of manpower utilization, as envisaged 
in Mr. Kowalski’s remarks, they should be corrected now. All cooks, orderlies, 
and drivers should have mobilization assignments. This should be watched, 
particularly in the area commands and the communications zone where we do 
not have tactical units. You should also be very careful in the assignment of 
AUS soldiers and nonvolunteers to this type of duty. That type assignment 
could cause trouble. 

Colonel Lawrr. Everybody in Europe has a mobolization assign- 
ment, a mobilization designation. 

If the whistle blows, certain people go to certain predesignated 
places. Such as certain MP’s go to certain crossroads to direct traffic. 
Certain units go to certain passes through which they may expect 
the enemy tocome. 

Now, within the COM zone there are certain functions which go 
along in peacetime today, which are different than would occur if 
the whistle blew, sir. 

For example, the commissary today services a certain population— 
the population of the town wherever it might be. The local military 
and the civilians who are authorized to use it. 

Come mobilization, or come “the whistle blows” if we want to use 
that term, that commissary will cease to operate on that application 
and those individuals will then become part of the overall movement 
of supplies. They may man an advance base, they may stock a quarter- 
master depot at another place, both with food and personnel. 

This was what. General Hodes was referring to. 

The second point that General Hodes was referring to is this, sir: 
His last admonition, the AUS soldiers—I am not quoting it exactly, 
but it is this, sir: 

We have draftees in our Army for two reasons: (1) To give us the fighting 
Army we need today and (2) to support the Reserves. We want to insure that 
these inductees—and they are wonderful soldiers—are properly trained so 
that they can accept their duties properely in the Reserve or National Guard 
unit to which they will return after their active duty. 

General Hodes, again, his admonition there was, “Let’s insure we 
properly utilize them so they can continue to serve their country later 

it ¥ 
on,” sir. 

Mr. Pricer. For the satisfaction of the committee, will the Army 
look further into this matter and find out why General Hodes thought 
it was suddenly necessary to issue this ? 

Mr. Kowauskti. There is another point, sir. May I continue on 
this point ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. General Hodes was not talking about commissaries. 
I read the part of this letter again. 

“Mr. Kowalski’s main theme was that the military services waste 
trained manpower in providing orderlies, houseboys, cooks, drivers 
and so forth for senior officers,” not in the commissaries. 

May I go on with my questioning? 

Mr. Price. I think the gentleman’s time has expired. 
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Mr. Gusser. That is all right. I will give him some time. 

Mr. Price. Will you yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 

Mr. Gusser. You can have some of my time, Frank. I will do 
something nice for you for a change. 

Mr. Kowaxski. Thank you. Ll appreciate it. 

Mr. Secretary, I know you want to get as many civilians to replace 
soldiers where this is feasible, where it is sound, where we can do it. 

I have to again read, Engineer SOP 19, Quartermaster Training 
Command, U.S. Army, Office of the Post Engineer, Fort Lee, and 
I regret to say that your instruction, your policy is not being carried 
out. 

Specifically certain civilian employees have been separated from 
the service at Fort Lee and have been replaced by 64 enlisted men. 

Mr. Suorr. Due to lack of funds, perhaps. 

Mr. Kowauskt. Well, 1 don’t know, sir. This is something I would 
think you would have to examine. 

When I raised this question last time the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense said that this was for a training purpose. Well, I had al- 
ready read that the men are going to be hand power mower operators— 
eight of them—laborers, twelve. 

It is hard for me to visualize that we need to train men as laborers. 
It dosn’t make sense. 

Mr. Gupser. Is that SOP 19? 

Mr. Kowatski. Yes, from Fort Lee. This is an official document. 
T only have one. 

Mr. Gupser. I have a copy of it that is not here. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. It says, “The purpose of this SOP is to outline the 
administrative procedures to be followed with respect to the enlisted 
men who have ean assigned to the post engineer to replace certain 
civilian employees who have been separated from the service.” 

Now, may I just ask this question and then I will quit: What has 
the Army done with regard to this violation—what appears to be a 
violation of your policy, sir? 

Mr. Gupser. Now, before he answers, may I place my interpreta- 
tion and understanding of this SOP 19 in the record ? 

I think you will notice that it is signed by Major Arthur Beckler, 
Acting Post Engineer. I had asked some questions about this, and 
it was my understanding—and I think I repeat it correctly—that the 
Post Engineer was on leave and that the Assistant Post Engineer 
was ill, and that this major who wrote up this SOP was the Acting 
Post Engineer, which places him in command at the time, I grant you. 

But I also received the interpretation that this is a matter where, 
probably through inexperience, there was an unfortunate use of 
words—I am sorry to get down into semantics here, but—I wish I 
had my copy; I had made notes on it, but the use of the word “assigned” 
was very unfortunate and inaccurate. Because I have heard—and I 
hope the witness will be responsive to this question with the inter- 
pretation that I am placing upon it—I have heard that here was a 
reduction in force due to the fact that appropriations were not avail- 
able and that these men, some 64, were receiving on-the-job training 
on the same post and were transferred to perform these duties because 
military personnel were not authorized or appropriated for. 
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Mr. Kowatskt. I think I should read a part of this SOP because 
it may clarify this point. The second paragraph: 


As a result of a cutback of civilian employees within the several shops of the 
post engineer, the QMTC— 


there is the Quartermaster Training Command, commanded by a Gen- 
eral, an experienced officer— 


has allocated a number of enlisted personnel and NCO supervisors to fill these 
vacancies, 

I just can’t read this to mean anything except that the command 
assigned these men there for a definite purpose to replace civilians. 

Mr. Gupser. I think we should hear the answer from the witness 
in the light of these two interpretations. 

Mr. Suorr. Since Mr. Kowalski has brought up this case and you 
have been in contact with this case, perhaps you should answer. 

Colonel Lawrie. I believe it was you, Mr. Cohelan, who wondered 
what an SOP was at one time and I must go into that just a bit, just 
to set this in its proper context, sir. 


An SOP, a Standard Operating Procedure, is a set of instructions covering 
those features of operations which lend themselves to a standardized arrange- 
ment without a loss of effectiveness. These are developed by local commanders 
to meet their particular conditions. An SOP cannot be considered as a man- 
power control authorization document; rather, it is a document which provides 
for the use of personnel within authorizations who may become available under 
certain circumstances. Thus the purpose of this standing operating procedure 
was to outline the basic administrative procedures such as responsibilities, ac- 
counting, transportation, duty hours, leaves and passes, periodic breaks while 
working and assignment of personnel. 

On a local basis the commander made a decision to meet a temporary require- 
ment for personnel by utilizing military on an on-the-job training basis to sup- 
plement his existing resources. 

It should be emphasized that is interim procedure only. It is to be followed 
only as long as such military personnel can be used on such a basis while cur- 
rently and concurrently furthering their Overall military training and until 
such personnel resources available to the commander can be readjusted. 

I think it might be well to put this problem into its proper context by relat- 
ing the numbers of individuals actually employed at Fort Lee on March 31, 
1959, in the total Post Engineer operations. This amounted to 5138 civilians, 
and 19 military, or less than 4 percent military staffing. Even if we include 
the temporary addition of the 64, the civilian staffing still amounts to 65 percent. 

The use of these 64 personnel to supplement existing engineer personnel is 
authorized by Army regulation 616-35, personnel utilization, entitled ‘Economy 
in Utilization.” 

Policy For Utilization._Units.— 

And the reason I bring up units is that these 64 men came from a unit. 

General Reserve units: Units designated as General Reserve units will be 
utilized to the maximum extent possible in installation support function in con- 
sonance with their training mission; provided such secondary mission is in 
furtherance of the primary mission and will not interfere with the deployment 
capability of the unit. 

Mr. Kowatskt. What was this unit, the designation of the unit? 

Colonel Lawrtr. 575 Quartermaster Company. It is a general 
labor company, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. May I ask a question since this is my time? 

Colonel, I am asking this question of you personally. Had you 
been in this major’s position, would you have used the word “as- 
signed” or might you have used a word like “allocate?” 
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Colonel Lawriz. Sir, at the level he was at that time, in my career, 
I probably would have said the same thing. He was not interested 
in semantics, sir. 

If you look at the entire body of the SOP, he was worried about— 
I’ve got to get men from this point in this many trucks to this point 
to get the job done. 

Mr. Gusser. I realize you are discussing a brother officer, but do 
you think the use of the word “assigned” in this case was correct ? 

Colonel] Lawrisz. No, sir, it was incorrect. 

Mr. Kowansk1. I am very happy to see, Mr. Secretary, that your 
policy is going to be executed at Fort Lee and I think this is what all 
of us are after. 

Mr. Suorr. So you have accomplished some good there, you see, 
since you have raised the question. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I hope these men will be used in their proper place. 

Mr. Suorr. And this is an interim thing. 

Mr. Kowaxskt. The thing that worried me is that the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense said they were assigned here for training 
purposes. 

Mr. Suorr. No, it is a general labor group, and because of the 
shortage of funds somebody had to do the job, so he shifted these men 
over there. 

Mr. Kowatskt. So it is only temporary and we are going back to 
the old policy ? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton is recognized. 

Mr. Srrarron. We have had some reference to General Hodes try- 
ing to cover up. General Hodes’ order, as I read it, was to the effect 
that all cooks, orderlies, and drivers should have mobilization assign- 
ments. 

Now, if a cook, orderly, or driver is given a mobilization assign- 
ment, does that mean that he does not therefore appear in any Army 
record as being a cook or an orderly or a driver ? 

Colonel Lawrir. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Suort. Yes. 

Colonel Lawriz. Mr. Stratton, sir, the Army uses the terms TOE— 
Table of Organization and Equipment—and Table of Distribution. 
Those are manpower documents which list the individual’s specialty 
and the military occupational code and the grade that he is in this 
particular framework. 

Now, every man in the Army, myself, down to any private in any 
post, is accounted for in one of those two documents. So that any of 
those men, sir, that General Hodes was referring to is on a document. 
I don’t know whether that answers it. 

Mr. Stratton. No, I don’t think it does. The point is that if 
General Hodes say, “All cooks, orderlies and drivers are going to 
have a mobilization assignment,” what document gives him his mobi- 
lization assignment? Not the TOE, does it? 

Colonel Lawrie. In that case, no, sir, I would doubt it, because the 
TOE unit is already predesignated. This would be in the standard 
operating procedure for that command to augment certain activities 
that he wishes to have him go on at the time of mobilization. 

Mr. Srratron. I think you are making complicated something I 
thought was simple. 
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In the Navy, for example, a mess boy will have a battle station on 
a 40-millimeter gun, let’s say 

Now, I am assuming that when General Hodes says that all cooks, 
orderlies, and drivers will have mobilization assignments, what he is 
saying is that the fellow who is now cooking in General So and So’s 
mess will, if the balloon goes up, do something else, isn’t that correct / 

Colonel Lawrrr. Basically, sir. However, he might still cook in 
this general officer’s mess when he goes to the field, sir. 

Mr. Srrarron. He will give him some specific assignment that he 
will carry out in the event that the balloon goes up, is that right # 

Colonel Lawrir. That is correct. 

Mr. Srrarron. If he gives him that specific assignment where does 
he give it to him? In what kind of a document / 

Colonel Lawrir. This will be in a standing operating procedure. 
Normally, this would be found in that. 

Mr. Srrarron. And that document will in no sense cover up or 
revoke the fact. that up until the time that the balloon goes up the 
individual continues to cook, chauffeur, or perform such other duties 
as he is doing. 

Colonel Smarr. What there would be, there would be the mobili- 
zation plan of which they may have several for different contingencies 
and each of these would have its SOP covering personnel. 

Mr. Srratrron. A plan which would be put into effect in the event 
certain events happen, is that right ? 

Colonel Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Srratrron. That will not therefore replace any documents that 
indicate that the gentleman is, until these circumstances develop, as- 
signed as a cook, mess boy, steward, chauffeur, or doing anything 
else ? 

Colonel Smart. Exactly. 

Mr. Srrarron. If this order is carried out, should all cooks and so 
forth have mobilization assignments? 

Colonel Smarr. General Hodes is wishing to assure himself and for 
the subcommanders to assure themselves that every man has a place 
come M-day. 

Mr. Srratron. But if this committee were to go to Heidelberg, for 
example, and take a look at the documents and want to find out how 
many people are employed as cooks, orderlies, or chauffeurs it would 
be just as easy to find it in the event that this instruction were carried 
out as before, would it not ? 

Colonel Smarr. Yes, in the event of mobilization there will still be 
cooks, orderlies, and bakers. They may or may not be in the same 
place _ they were prior to mobilization. 

Mr. Srrarron. I think we have had here, as T understand it, a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether General Hodes’ instruction was an 
attempt to cover up or whether it wasn’t. 

Mr. Snort. I don’t think it was at all. 

Mr. Srrarron. If I understand it correctly, it would seem to me 
that assuming it is carried out, no facts are hidden. 

Mr. Suorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Stratton, would you just ask this one question 
here: Why not direct the question to General Hodes why he issued 
this particular order at this particular time. Get his direct order. 
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Mr. Srrarron. I seemed to have some trouble getting a direct 
answer from him when we were over there. 

However, I think this ought to be quite clear, that by giving a 
mobilization assignment to these individuals, you are not, therefore, 
taking them off the rolls as cooks so that it would be impossible for 
a committee to get total figures. 

I think the Secretary said earlier that the real problem here is the 
responsibility of the commander and that the real effective utilization 
of personnel is carried out not by having the IG ride herd on every 
individual commander but having a commander carry out his respon- 
sibilities effectively and you gave us an example from General Clarke. 

Now, if the proper utilization of personnel is a responsibility of the 
commander and if you have a situation—and this is a hypothetical sit- 
uation—in which a subordinate officer feels that personnel are not 
being utilized properly, whether it is a question of 20 guys in the 
officers’ club versus 7 or whatever the situation may be, if that sub- 
ordinate officer brings up this point, he is in a sense being critical, is 
he not, of the conduct of his commanding officer in doing his job? 

Mr. Suorr. He should be critical. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, now, we all know what the world of reality 
is. In fact, Colonel Lawrie suggested it himself, that if one of his 
subordinates went to the IG instead of reporting to him he would be 
“disappointed,” I think he put it. And in the Army if you are 
disappeinted, sometimes disappointment can manifest itself in various 
Wilys. 

Isn't it true that if manpower utilization is a responsibility of a 
commander there is, as a practical matter, some hesitation on the 
part of a subordinate officer to either go to the colonel and say, 
“Colonel, I don’t think you are using your manpower correctly,” or 
what would be even more extreme, going to the IG and saying, “I 
don’t think my boss is using his manpower correctly.” 

Mr. Snort. Your understanding of human nature is good, I would 
say. 

Mr. Srrarron. Don’t we have to admit, Mr. Secretary, discussing 
this problem, the impression that you gave that anybody is free to go 
to the IG with these problems is not stating the situation exactly 
correctly ? 

Mr. Snort. Except the IG’s communications are privileged. They 
never go back. 

Colonel Smarr. There is one more thing I think we might mention 
here and that is that commanders and IG’s will, to the extent of their 
ability, even look into anonymous reports. And these reports can 
come in and remain unsigned—and I am not saying that every one 
can be looked into but the IG, if he gets one or two at least on the 
same subject, anonymous, they will be looked into. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me a 
moment ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I think it was interesting to note, Mr. Secretary, in the 
statistics you gave on the number of complaints to the IG that they 
were almost 6 or 7 to 1 the type of complaints that must have been 
written in to the IG and the percentage was very low of the ones 
who went to the IG teams in the field. 

How would you account for that? 
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Mr. Suorr. Because the individual registering the complaint 
thought he would be better protected. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

There is, of course, the } position that Mr. Stratton brings out. 

Mr. Suorr. It is only human nature. There are a lot of things we 
can’t solve by passing a law or by issuing an Executive order. It 
depends upon the character 

Mr. Price. The individual knows that he would be seen going to 
the IG’s team? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kowarskr. That is my problem. I have all these people who 
signed the letters but I can’t turn them over. 

Colonel Lawrie. I am not sure we answered Mr. Stratton’s ques- 
tion. At least I wasn’t completely satisfied, sir, that you were. 

Mr. Srrarron. I think we answered the question. I think the 
problem perhaps still remains. In view of this practical situation, 
what can you do to make it easier for an individual—let’s say a first 
lieutenant who wants to succeed in the Army and feels that. his 
captain is perhaps not entirely carrying out his manpower responsi- 
bilities, how can he pass that information along? I think that is a 
pretty serious problem. Probably most of us if we were first lieuten- 
ants would say “Well, it is his problem, let him worry about it,” but 
I think what the chairman has suggested is that perhaps the IG will 
accept written complaints of this ‘kind and we can have the military 
equivalent of a suggestion box in a private company. 

Mr. Snort. We do. We do that. 

Colonel Lawrie. I feel this way, sir, and I am sure you found it in 
the Navy: The bright lieutenant is exactly the type we are looking 
for. If I could have all bright lieutenants who could suggest a 
different way or a better way to do it, wonderful. 

I am sincerely looking for that type of officer and so is everyone 

else. And if this lieutenant could suggest a way to save manpower, 
to me, or in my practices, I would applaud him. If he thought I were 

wasting them, fine. I w ‘ould try to put across this, sir, that we’ve got 
a group of officers who are dedicated to their job and to their mission 
and to their men, sir, and the manpower that we are utilizing is in 
such short supply, sincerely, that it is pretty hard to waste them, 
really. 

It is the old story. If you only have a pound of butter to last all 
month you are not going to waste it. 

Mr. Srratrron. I think you have outlined certainly an optimum 
situation. Colonel. I think the problem is that perhaps not all of the 
officers in command responsibility are quite as progressive as you are, 
but we ought to shoot in that direction at least. 

Mr. Snort. It gets right back to the art of human living. You are 
dealing with human beings and with personalities. 

I wouldn’t want anyone on my staff or in my office to always agree 
with me because neither one of us would ever learn anything. I don’t 
always agree with my wife but that doesn’t keep me ‘from loving her 
and getting along with her—by usually doing what she says We can 
always compromise, you know. You can disagree without being dis- 
agreeable—some people can. 

It comes right back to dealing with people with whom you live 
and work. 
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I think most people would welcome any constructive suggestion. 
Anything that would improve the service. 

Mr. Srrarron. In other words, you are saying, Mr. Secretary, that 
perhaps for the good of the service, the best thing would be not to set 
up a channel through which anonymous complaints could come more 
frequently to the IG, but to establish the kind of understanding be- 
tween a commanding officer and his subordinates so they could sit 
down around the table and have it out on a perfectly open basis. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

And I don’t think you are going to settle all these problems by a lot 
of rules and regulations and directives and all the rest of it. They 
have too much of that over there. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer a comment here: 
Don’t you think maybe we could legislate a change in human nature 
to solve many of these things 4 

Mr. Suorr. That would certainly solve our problem. 

Mr. Becker. Doesn’t that also follow, too, by the questions here 
that perhaps many of these retired officers—some of them—a few that 
make a lot of these complaints today, they did not make the com- 
plaints while they were in service but satisfied their promotional ideas, 
in order to avoid making complaints. 

Mr. Suorr. That could very well be. 

Mr. Becker. I think these are things that we cannot solve and you 
know it. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. This problem has been with us from 
the beginning of time and I am afraid it will be with us 

Mr. Becker. As long as human nature is as it is today and has been 
for centuries. 

Mr. Suorr. You have todo the best you can. 

Mr. Becxer. I think you have done a splendid job today, Dewey, 
and Iam very proud of youasa former member of the House. 

Mr. Suorr. That is very comforting. Very comforting. 

Mr. Price. The committee is always proud of Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. We will always have abuses in a vast organization with 
the population that we have, out of a million and a quarter men. I 
really marvel that we don’t have more. 

Mr. Brecker. I might also comment that I have had many letters 
on this subject for many years but I have found taking it up with 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, that 95 percent of 
them are cleared up without making them sensational. 

Mr. Price. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock and if you could, we would like for you to return. 

The committee will meet tomorrow in room 362. Is that satisfactory 
with you? ; 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. I will be with you at 10 o'clock. I will feel 
a little purer, better, and wiser after associating with you boys. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, July 29, 1959.) 
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House or RppresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBcoMMITTER ON Uritization oF Mintirary MANPoweERr, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, July 29, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. LeRoy H. Anderson 
presiding. 

Mr. Anpverson. Thank you, Mr. Short, for appearing before us 
again this morning, and in the absence of the official mallet here I will 
simply announce the committee is now in session. 

As we concluded yesterday, Mr. Gubser had completed his ques- 
tions, and I believe the 

Mr. Brecker. No, sir; somebody had finished over there, I think Mr. 
Stratton. 

Mr. Srrartron. I finished yesterday. Mr. Becker would be next, I 
guess. 

Mr. Anperson. I recognize Mr. Becker for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, the first statement I must make is that 
I regret this morning we have two subcommittee meetings, and T must 
get to the other subcommittee meeting because there is a matter in 
which I am involved at that meeting. However, I first want to com- 
pliment—and I cannot exactly find the words to express my feeling 
as to the testimony, the statement, and the answers to the questions 
made by our former colleague, now Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Dewey Short. 

I should not have been amazed, knowing him as I do for so many 
years, but his frankness in respect to this problem of utilization of 
manpower must amaze many people. 

Because you did not equivocate at any time in respect to the fact 
there might be abuses, and there always will be, as long as human 
nature is as it has been and is today. 

Now, I, like every other member of this committee and every other 
member of the House, have received through the years, and still do, 
complaints about abuses in the military service. But I always made 
a practice of taking up these matters with the proper military estab- 
lishment, and I remember two occasions when I was dissatisfied; at 
my own expense, once I flew to England, last year to the west coast, 
to get an on-the-ground checkup of these particular complaints of 
abuses, because they were of a sensational nature. 

In each of the instances, however, that I went at my own expense 
I found that the complaints were not justified and there were other 
facts not known even to the military establishment. I do think that 
taking some of the complaints we have had, and that have been ex- 
posed by the committee, particularly of some of our either Reserve 
officers or retired officers, sometimes we find that these are personally 
motivated. I do not infer they are in every instance. But I have 
found on investigation of my own with some of the complaints I have 
had from retired officers, they too sought certain privileges while 
they were officers and that these privileges were denied to them. 

However, today they are opposed to some of the same privileges 
that they sought when they were in the Military Establishment. I 
know this as a matter of record, because I have identical cases where 
they made requests for privileges and were denied at their time of 
service. So that these cases al] the time, if they are sensationalized, 
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‘ause a deterioration in the morale of the great number of good offi- 
cers we have in our Military Establishment. 

I never lose sight of this fact, as a citizen, as a former buck private 
in the Army in the First World War, I and my fellow citizens are 
dependent upon our Military Establishment, upon the men we have as 
officers. And I want to do nothing that will detract from their stand- 
ing and their dignity, and to seek out the isolated cases or abuses and 
take care of them properly. 

And I hope, Mr. Secretary, you said yesterday, that where these 
abuses take place on the part of officers, that they will be properly 
reprimanded, prosecuted, and that they get hurt in the way, whether 
promotion system or otherwise—but that they are properly taken care 
of, 

I am sure you will look into that in the cases now before us, one | 
think mentioned by Mr. O’Konski, and another case yesterday. 

1 don’t know that I have any particular questions to ask of you 
except the one, I hope that the order issued by General Hodes, the 
reply we might get if he were—I think a communication should be 
directed to him asking him point-blank why did he issue that particu- 
lar memorandum at that particular time. 

Mr. Suorr. That is fine, Congressman Becker. I appreciate very 
much what you have said, and I would like to take up a few specific 
questions raised yesterday. I am sure you and every other member 
of this committee recognize the tremendous amount of time and man- 
hours that niay be consumed in looking for something that we know 
not where it isto be found, if it exists at all. 

IHlowever, we are, in the Army, putting forth every effort to locate 
the possible cases of malutilization of manpower. 

Now, yesterday I reported to you on the method used to accomplish 
this; namely, manpower utilization surveys, Department of the Army 
review of field surveys, review of the TOE’s and TD’s, command 
inspections, elimination of marginal activities, and special investiga- 
tions by commanders, and IG’s, at all echelons. And in the interest 
of finding and correcting any possible malutilization by means most 
economical in its use of manpower, I want each and every one of the 
members of this committee to know I welcome information of any 
specific cases that may guide us in our investigations, and I assure you 
the fullest cooperation of the Army on these specific cases, and that 
we will continue our existing present proven procedures. 

Now, concerning the use of a memo on utilization of personnel, the 
background concerning Congressman Kowalski’s comments pertaining 
to this communication to Headquarters, U.S. Army, Europe, memo 
1-20-30, had been investigated. 

Tam glad to give you a little fuller answer today, because Congress- 
man Stratton, I think, also asked us what had been done since we 
brought up this question about 2 weeks ago. It has been 

Mr. Anverson. I won't hold this answer to yesterday’s question 
against Mr. Becker’s time. I will allow that. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. We held a telecon this morning with the commander in 
chief of the U.S. Army, Europe, and we have been assured that the 
instructions issued by the former commander, General Hodes, at the 
time, were proper and appropriate, and the purpose of the instruction 
was— 
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(1) To alert commanders to increased congressional interest in man- 
power utilization. Itisa good name. 

(2) To direct commanders to correct any cases of improper 
utilization. 

(3) To caution commanders concerning the proper selection and 
mobilization assignment of personnel used as cooks, orderlies, and 
drivers. 

The directive that these individuals be given mobilization assign- 
ment is consistent with the policy in U.S. Army, Europe, that every 
individual have a mobilization assignment. This requirement has 
been a continuing one in that command for many years. Every en- 
listed man in U.S. Army, Europe, regardless of his peacetime position, 
knows that he has a field assignment as part of the field forces in the 
event of emergency and is familiar with his own specific activities. 

The designation of a mobilization assignment however, in no way 
changes the requirement for the normal accounting of such personnel 
in their peacetime positions under current personnel deceton i 

Now, this item simply summarized the oral instructions of the com- 
mander in chief, U.S. Army, Europe, to his subordinate commanders, 
directing them to correct any cases of doubtful or improper man- 
power utilization. And these instructions can apply, I think, with 
both the letter and the spirit of Army regulations on this subject. 
Any other interpretation of this item, I think, would be incorrect. 
This is one of the illustrations of the action of a commander to check 
on the question raised by this committee. 

There were also raised two other questions yesterday, Mr. Chair- 
man, if my memory serves me right. I think it was Congressman 
O’Konski who raised the question that perhaps some officers had 
promised or assured enlisted men of promotion, provided they would 
do household work for them. He thought it was at Fort Snelling. 
I remember that Fort Snelling was a very active post in World War I 
when I was stationed at Sheridan fora while. But we have no active 
post at Snelling today. It has really been declared excess, and I 
think the Veterans’ Administration has taken over most of it. 

There might be a little reserve training there, but I think the case 
that Congressman O’Konski had in mind perhaps was at Fort Sheri- 
dan, rather than Fort Snelling. But I did not receive, of course, that 
until last evening. At this time I can report that investigation of 
this particular allegation has commenced through channels. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1959. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Special House Subcommittee on Utilization of Manpower, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. Price: During hearings conducted by the Special House Subcom- 
mittee on Utilization of Manpower on July 28, 1959, the substance of a letter 
introduced by a member of your subcommittee contained an allegation that 
the command at Fort Sheridan, Ill., disregarded promotion criteria and auto- 
matically promoted personnel to grade E-6 on the basis of requests from 
general officers concerned. 

This has been made a matter of inquiry by the Department of the Army and 
the following facts have been determined : 

Enlisted promotions at Fort Sheridan are made on a best qualified basis, in 
accordance with promotion quotas announced by Headquarters, 5th U.S. Army. 

When promotion quotas for specific grades and MOS are given to Fort 
Sheridan, a promotion board selects those to be promoted from all personnel 
meeting eligibility criteria. This is done on a best qualified basis. 
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During April 1959, in accordance with quota authorized, the promotion board 
selected two out of the 17 eligible for promotion to grade E—6. One of these 
so selected was an enlisted member of the staff of the commanding general. 
This man possessed an unfrozen primary MOS and was performing duty in an 
authorized TD position for a higher grade. 

No promises of promotion are given by competent and proper authorities at 
Fort Sheridan and, accordingly, other enlisted personnel could not have re- 
ceived a valid promise of premotion. 

Sincerely, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Also, I think Congressman Kowalski mentioned, if the facts bear 
it out, a rather deplorable situation that exists in a small Army post. 
I think perhaps that post was down at Fort Story, in Virginia, and 
[ told these gentlemen, these three colonels with me, as we were riding 
back to the Pentagon, I said, “Let’s dig into this and get busy at once. 
We dan’t want any drawn out delays at all. We want to find out 
all the facts, and certainly we want to correct any abuses that may 
exist.” 

Perhaps, Colonel, you could tell in more detail what action you 
have taken. 

Colonel Lawrie. Yes, sir. 

Acting on the Assistant Secretary’s instructions, [ went through 
command channels to have this matter investigated. I can assure 
you it is underway actively at this time. At the present time I do 
not have sufficient facts to report on to Mr. Short nor to the chair- 
man. You will be provided, through Mr. Short, with an appropriate 
fact sheet for the record on this matter at Fort Story, sir. 

We just didn’t have time. We received it last evening, about 1730, 
and I just haven’t had time to make the proper investigation to 
report to the committee, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. I ask unanimous consent that when this report comes 
in it be inserted at this point in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANperson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Information referred to follows:) 

Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Utilization of Manpower, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During hearings conducted by the Special House Sub- 
committee on Utilization of Manpower on July 28, 1959, the substance of a 
letter introduced by Congressman Kowalski of your subcommittee contained 
allegations that an unauthorized number of enlisted personnel were being used 
in the officers’ open mess, Fort Story, Va. 

This has been a matter of inquiry by the Department of the Army and the 
following facts have been determined : 

Fort Story is a Transportation Corps subpost of Fort Eustis, Va. During 
the summer, Fort Story is the training site for various U.S. Army Reserve 
Transportation Corps units. In order to provide essential messing facilities 
for the permanently assigned bachelor officers living on post plus the officers of 
the USAR units undergoing summer training, who are on short-term training 
without dependents, the commanding general, Fort Eustis, approved the use 
of an additional 12 enlisted personnel on full time duty at the officers’ open 
mess over the table of distribution authorization as being more advantageous 
to the Government than establishing a separate oflicers’ field ration mess. In- 
asmuch as such augmentation is a temporary expedient during the time the 
USAR are present, formal changes to manning documents were not made and 
individuals remained assigned elsewhere while performing duty at the officers’ 
open mess. This augmentation has now been reduced to eight full-time enlisted 
personnel. Action is in process which will completely eliminate the remaining 
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full-time personnel in excess of those authorized by official manning documents. 

In addition to these full-time personnel nine enlisted men were employed 
during off-duty hours and paid from nonappropriated funds. 

I trust the above information meets the needs of your subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. ViTTRvp, 
Major General, GS, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I will proceed very briefly. 

Mr. Secretary, I am sure you are as aware as | of the debate before 
the House with respect to extension of the draft act that brought 
about this subcommittee, and the subcommittee’s purposes. As I 
see this, it is a question of whether or not in our military forces we 
are drafting men, a quota of men each year, while at the same time 
in our Army there are men being used for, as they have been desig- 
nated ser vant- ty pe Jobs, or orderlies or chauffeurs, or operating lawn- 
mowers, call them what you will, where these men 
could be property stilined i in regular units. 

Now, is a study going on now, has the Department taken any ac ‘tion 
to create an atmosphere whereby you can, some time in the near 
future, report back as to how many men all over, whether it be con- 
tinental United States or abroad, are being used in this type of work 
that was complained about in the speec ches on the floor before the 
House and before this committee / 

Mr. Snort. We are constantly studying that. 

Mr. Becker. I know there isa study every year. 

Mr. Suorr. We are constantly studying that problem. 

I have been informed by the coloned here that Mr. Slatinshek has 
received information as to the number worldwide, Army number of 
assignments. 

Mr. Becker. One other question on this. The other point I have 
involved here is the one 

Mr. Suorr. You want to know if orderlies are required; is that it? 

Mr. Becker. If they are required, I am satisfied. 

Mr. SHort. Somebody has to do this work. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Sort. And my answer to that question, whether or not order- 
lies are required, would be a definite “yes.” Because the primary 
responsibility of an orderly is to provide service in the field under 
combat conditions. Orderlies and enlisted assistants of general 
officers are chosen men, combat trained and fully qualified as soldiers. 
We have had them, as I stated yesterday, from time immemorial, from 
ancient Rome down to the present day, and I know of no army in 
existence in the world, or in any period of the world’s history that 
didn’t have them. 

Mr. Becxer. The other point I want to make is the one you brought 
out in respect to the 7th Army and an order here, whether these cooks 
and orderlies have definite military assignments in event of M-day. 

Mr. Suort. They do. 

Mr. Becker. Do they, in the continental United States? 

Mr. Suorr. Certainly. 

Mr. Becker. There, also? 

Mr. Snort. Yes, sir. For instance, my driver has to attend drill 
and participate in training. 
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Mr. Brcxer. Is he rotated / 

Mr. Snorr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. And so, too, these orderlies—— 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. Although there are about a dozen people would 
ke to have his job. 

Mr. Becker. That, I know. I inquired about the White House 
job — 

Mr. SHorr. Drivers, or serving as bodyguard, messenger, what 
have you, an honorable position, you can call them servants. To me 
a general is a servant. What are you gentlemen’ Each one of you 
is a public servant, and if I am not a servant, I don’t know how you 
would define one, the amount of work we do, the papers we go 
through. A poor carpenter once said, “He who would be master of 
all must first be servant of all.” 

So you gentlemen are servants, I am a servant, I don’t care whether 
you are a general or buck private. Frequently they become a better 
soldier because of the rare opportunity to learn through observation 
of qualified leaders in action, and this man relieves the officer of the 
minutiae, the myriads of tasks necessary for the officer as for others, 
but. which if performed by the officer himself would be at the expense 
of his primary military duties. 

So while his primary responsibility lies in field services, an orderly 
also performs essential functions in garrison. ‘The person perform- 
ing these garrison duties must of necessity be a military person, for 
the same basic reasons that require the officer to have the facilities 
available for their performance. The enlisted man is always avail- 
able, immediately ready, to assist in permitting the officer to devote 
his undivided attention to the military task at hand. 

It should be noted that duty as an enlisted member of a general 
officer’s staff is never assigned to individuals without their consent, 
and it is customary for the officer to provide compensation to these 
enlisted personnel for services of a nonmilitary nature which may be 
performed during what are normally considered off-duty hours and 
which do not interfere with the accomplishment of the man’s primary 
military duties. 

I think in 98 percent of the cases where you have orderlies they are 
utilized in this fashion. I will admit there are some abuses, and | 
have no brief or defense for anyone who has to walk a dog or wash 
out mama’s laundry, or a lot of the menial things. But most of the 
orderlies I have observed with high-ranking officers, I assure you, 
prefer that assignment, much more than being assigned to training 
in some barracks. 

Mr. Becker. Isn’t it also true in that respect—and I heard this from 
many commanders—many of the orderlies are some of the most 
trusted men the commanders have ¢ 

Mr. Snort. For discipline and security purposes, of course, an 
orderly is the general’s right arm. Although, while every general is 
entitled to an orderly, brigadier general one, major general two, lieu- 
tenant general three, general 4, and so forth, one for each star, we 
have a rather large number of general officers here in Washington 
in the Pentagon who have no orderlies at all. 

Mr. Becker. That is interesting. 

Mr. Anperson. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Does the counsel wish to make comment ? 

Mr. Starrnsurk. I have a number of questions I would like to 
pursue. Perhaps I could do that better after 

Mr. Anperson. I mean concerning the—— 

Mr. Siatrinsurk. Statement made by Mr. Becker? Yes, sir. 

In respect to the figures the Army had submitted to counsel on the 
question of orderlies as a matter of record information, the Army has 
indicated 396 individuals have been assigned and are authorized as 
orderlies, and some 151 have been authorized as drivers on the per- 
sonal staff of officers. This is in direct reply to your question, Mr. 
Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Inthe entire Army ? 

Mr. Starinsurk. Yes, sir. Roughly 547 individuals have been 
assigned and are authorized to the personal staff of officers in the 
United States Army. 

Mr. Becker. How many / 

Mr. Statinsuen. 547. So we are talking about a very small group 
of people. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Anperson. Does that cover the enclosure to which you referred, 
Mr. Secretary, or are there additional—— 

Mr. StatinsuHeKk. There are additional figures, of course. But that 
goes into another area. We are speaking of nonappropriated fund 
activities. And the fact personnel are assigned to non-appropriated 
fund activities. 

Mr. Suorr. I think this adequately covers the specific question. 

Mr. Anperson. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have been quite enlightened by the presentation 
you have made here regarding the Army. I have also been impressed 
by your sincerity, due to the fact I think you have openly stated 
that there are fallacies and weaknesses within the structure of the 
Army. And I have been inspired by your attitude in trying to cor- 
rect these particular weaknesses that I think are going to properly 
creep out or be obvious after the investigations are made. 

There are a few things I wasn’t quite clear on. I would like to 
ask if you can answer these, with the assistance of your cohorts 
here. 

Do you have any critical MOS in the Army at the present time, to 
where you have a shortage of manpower ? 

Mr. Snort. Yes, we do have. I think the colonel here—we do have 
critical shortages. 

Mr. Wampter. Perhaps I can pursue that a little further. 

Are any of these critical ratings of MOS’s that are short now 
assigned to any such assignments as orderlies for the general officers ? 

Mr. Suort. None that I know of. 

Colonel Lawrir. Sir, there are critical shortages of military oc- 
cupational specialties that exist in the Army. They are found prima- 
rily in the radio and electronic field, the so-called hard-skill area. 
If you will recall, sir, that is one of the purposes for which the pro- 
ficiency pay, which Congress so wonderfully gave us, was designed 
to correct, to Insure retention. 
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My second point that I would make, sir; it is against the policy 
of the Army to assign any of those critical skills in an orderly or 
personal staff position. I must, of course, respond as Mr. Short did, 
that in this organization this could occur. However, sir, we have 
seven personnel management teams. ‘They are composed of line 
officers as well as the administrative type officer and warrant officers, 
who constantly visit the field. One of their particular jobs is to 
check on the malutilization of an individual on a MOS basis. In 
other words, this man has been trained in this field, is he assigned 
toa duty in this field ¢ 

These 16 constantly rotate throughout the entire Army. 

Mr. Wameter. Should such shortage exist in this specialty or MOS, 
and such person were assigned as an order ly to a general officer, would 
the Army be searching to correct such a weakness as that, or will 
they put forth an effort since the initiation of this bastiviligr com- 
mittee to correct such a deficiency, if such existed ? 

Colonel Lawrie. I would respond in this fashion, sir: No. 1, we 
search now, with or without the committee. 

No. 2, the committee is certainly pressing us, I admit, and we are 
certainly pushing it more vigorously. 

No. 5, sir, it is routine that we do this. 

Now, I would like to respond a little bit further, sir. The personal 
staff that is authorized for the general officer is a very significant one. 
As Mr. Short has indicated, it is his right hand. ‘And the general 
officer selects the type of individual w ho will best enable him to ac- 
complish his mission. 

Mr. Snorr. Just as you Members of Congress select your adminis- 
trative assistant or your secretary. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You took the words right out of my mouth. 

Mr. Suorr. You want the best people around you that you can get, 
and that is what we try to do. 

Colonel Lawriz. This general officer would not deliberately select 
an individual out of an organization to be his orderly if it would 
cripple his organization. Sir, I have trust in our commanders in 
that respect. 

Mr. Wamp ter. May I direct this question here and see if it is in line. 
According, Mr. Secretary, to your report, I think you said there were 
about. 1,200 complaints that were made to the Inspector General; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Suorr. 1,215, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Wamrter. Out of that number, could you give me the number 
acted upon favorably for the complainant ¢ 

Colonel Smarr. We have no such figures. 

Mr. Snort. It would be—acted upon favorably ? 

Mr. Wamp er. For the complainant. 

Mr. Snort. Each complaint is acted upon, but whether it be favor- 
able to the complainant— 

Mr. Wamp ter. That is what I meant. How many of these were 
actually in favor of the complainant ? 

Colonel Smart. We do not have that figure. 

Mr. Snort. They don’t have that. It hasn’t been tabulated. 

Mr. Wamptrr. This morning you have told me you have taken 
action out in the field to issue certain directives to the command posts 
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in order to look into this situation a little more about the assignment 
of orderlies and such. But since you have issued those directives has 
there been a change in any of the assignments of any of the individ- 
uals that have been affected ? 

Mr. Suorr. Not that I know of. Of course, it is pretty hard for 
me, sitting in the Pentagon, to police Heidelberg. 

Mr. Wampter. But if a directive is issued to correct the situation, 
definitely you are going to be interested in the results of what that 
particular directive happens to be. 

Mr. Suorr. By all means. And we are following through. But 
I don’t know of anyone that has been fired or changed. 

Mr. Wamp ter. But you will get a report. Say within a short in- 
terval of time, as to that, if someone has been abusing it, they will 
definitely make that correction and report to your office ? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. Fine. That is fine. 

Mr. Snort. That is the value of interrogation, of what you are 
doing. 

Mr. Wampter. I think that completes my line of interrogation. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Price (presiding). Any further questions? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Yesterday I had not completed my questioning 
when my time ran out. And I said I would prepare the questions, 
and since they are rather detailed T would submit them to the Depart- 
ment and ask that the Department’s answers be placed in the record. 

Mr. Price. Under the rules of the committee, Mr. Anderson, you 
are entitled to another round of questions. 

Mr. Anprerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would, first, then, like to say that, without in any way down- 
grading the importance of correcting any defects that we may find, 
any errors of utilization of manpower, in specific detail, that T think 
this committee has a more important job to do than to be running 
down individual cases of whether or not a man should have been on 
KP or whether he should be assigned to be a driver, or whether he 
shouldn't, and whether a man was improperly on orderly duty. It 
has been pointed out, of our 870,000 men in the Army, there are only 
495 all together on orderly duty. And we are concerned in this com- 
mittee with the utilization, so far as the Army is concerned, Mr. 
Short, with those 870,000 men, and concerned not only with their 
utilization for the morale of the individual soldier, which is certainly 
important, but I think even more important, with the overall efficiency 
of each of the services; specifically, in your case, of the Army. 

I intend to direct no questions, excepting those that are basic to 
either the efficiency or the utilization of manpower in the Army as 
a whole. I do not know that it is necessary that IT read these ques- 
tions into the record. There are only nine questions all together, and 
I will say simply that they refer to the civilian personnel and the 
military personnel assigned to the operation of the—operation and 
supervision of the Reserve components. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anperson. Particularly with respect to the technician and 
maintenance personnel and the new corps organization which re- 
placed the military district setup. 

Mr. Suorr. Right. 

Mr. Anperson. If it is agreeable with the chairman, I will simply 
submit those questions. 

Mr. Suorr. We will try our best to furnish you the full informa- 
tion you would like to have, General. 

Mr. Anperson. I trust when we get into more important things, 
that will be considered by this committee, that someone from the 
Department of the Army will be up to answer our questions about 
some really basic questions involved in the utilization of manpower. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BY CONGRESSMAN L, H. 
ANDERSON TOGETHER WITH THE REPLY RECEIVED 


Question. A little over a year ago, command and administration over Reserve 
units was changed from a military district to a corps organization. What 
changes in staffing, officer and enlisted, resulted from the above change by 
number and grade? ' 

Answer. 





1 
| 


| Total military 


Officers Warrant officers} Enlisted men 





| | | 
Author, As- (Author-| As- Author-| As- |Author-} As- 


ized signed ized | signed ized | signed ized signed 
} | | ) —_- 
Grand total, military districts | } 
(June 30, 1957 6,341 | 6,404 2,178 | 1,993 61 | 111 4,102 | 4,300 
Grand total, U.S. Army corps (June | | 
1, 1959) _ .. ‘ , 5, 492 5, 438 1, 982 1, 837 43 54 3, 467 3, 547 
Change___- —849 — 966 —196 —156 —18 —57 —635 —753 


Question. What changes were made in the responsibilities and functions 
performed for the Reserve units by their supervisory headquarters? 

Answer. The headquarters, military districts, performed, in general, the same 
responsibilities and functions for the Reserve units as those presently per- 
formed by the Headquarters, U.S. Army Corps (Reserve). However, upon 
activating the corps, many of the non-Reserve activities were transferred to 
Army and other headquarters, thus permitting more time and greater efficiency 
in supervision and training of the Army Reserve. 


USAR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Questions 

1. Why are full-time civilian personnel required to support USAR units’ 

2. How many technicians and maintenance personnel are authorized and 
how many are now employed ? 

3. Based on the staffing guidance of AR 140-315, how many full-time civilian 
technicians and maintenance personnel will ultimately be required ? 

4. How does the USAR technician and maintenance personnel support pro- 
gram compare with that of the Army National Guard technician plan? 

5. What effect has the shortage of these personnel had on USAR units? 

6. What is being done to overcome these shortages? 

7. Are these technicians and maintenance personnel members of USAR units? 





! The data on the grade break out is not available in DA at thistime. It is estimated that, if the TD’s of 
the various military districts have not been retired from the files of the ZI Armies, it will require 10 days for 
Headquarters, USCONARC, to obtain data relative toranks. In the event the records have been retired, 
it will require at least 30 days to obtain this information. 
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Answers: 

1. The most serious limitation of Ready Reserve troop program units is their 
inherent inability to completely perform their administrative, supply and 
maintenance activities with assigned personnel only. Army Reserve training 
programs are geared to the scheduled 2-hour drill periods and the annual active 
duty for training periods. To assure attainment of premobilization objectives, 
commanders must concentrate their efforts during the short training periods 
to individual and unit training. To dissipate any of this effort to the many 
administrative and housekeeping details necessary for the operation of a unit 
would result in detracting from the training essential to the attainment of 
unit combat readiness and effectiveness. For these reasons, AR 140-315 was 
developed. This regulation provides information and guidance as to the proper 
allocation and utilization of USAR civilian personnel authorized. 

2. For fiscal year 1960, 2,600 such personnel are authorized. Onboard 
strength as of March 1959 was 2,328 (Zone of Interior, 2,258; overseas, TO). 

3. An estimated 5,000 to 5.300. 

4. The total number of company-size units of the Army National Guard and 
of the Army Reserve are comparable. However, the Army National Guard 
provides an estimated 11,000 technicians, of which 2,600 are maintenance tech- 
nicians, to support these units, whereas the USAR is authorized only 2.600 
such personnel. 

5. Studies, inspection reports, and reports from liaison visits indicate that 
the level of maintenance of equipment in the hands of USAR units is below 
desired standards due, generally, to the limited time available for maintenance 
during weekly training assemblies and the lack of skilled personnel in the 
units. Additionally, increased USAR unit strengths have aggravated unit 
administrative, supply. and maintenance problems. USAR technicians and 
maintenance personnel are a vital factor in all actions taken to overcome these 
problems. They provide a means of assuring attainment of unit self-sufficiency 
and enhance a unit’s capability to attain and maintain the standards of combat 
readiness required for mobilization. Without the support required, the efforts 
of the units to achieve mobilization readiness will be hampered. 

6. Increased emphasis by the Department of the Army and the commanding 
generals, U.S. Continental Army Command, and Zone of Interior armies, has 
resulted in greater utilization of the civilian authorizations for these pur- 
poses. Additionally, an effective plan which would progressively bring about 
the desired results has been developed by the Department of the Army and 
the U.S. Continental Army Command. Naturally, this plan is predicated upon 
the availability of additional funds and increased civilian authorizations which, 
in the current atmosphere of compressed budgets, is highly problematical. 

7. This feature is desired by the Department of the Army. The Civil Service 
Commission has, for the past year, been considering a Department of the Army 
request that employment as a technician normally be contingent upon the 
individual being a USAR unit member. 


Mr. Snort. I think perhaps if vou would indulge me for a 
moment 

Mr. Anperson. I have the time, Mr. Short. T would be pleased to 
hear you. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

One question that is in the minds of many people, certainly the 
members of your committee, and it is in our mind in the Pentagon, is, 
how are the draftees assigned. 

The Department of the Army makes no differentiation, and T think 
we should inform the public about this, because there is a good deal of 
misconception and misunderstanding: the Department of the Army 
makes no differentiation between selective service personnel and those 
enlisting into the Army under the various 2-year term enlistment 
options. All personnel after processing through the Armed Forces 
examining or induction station, and through a reception station re- 
port toa U.S. Army training center for basic combat training. 

Upon completion of basic combat training personnel are further 
assigned to service schools or ATC’s for advanced individual train- 
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ing, for training in a military occupational specialty selected on the 
basis of aptitude scores, interviews, written tests, and other factors. 

The one major factor which might normally present a differentia- 
tion in the assignment to service schools especially of a selective service 
individual is the short term of service. In order to assure the Army a 
fair utilization period in return for a training investment the selective 
service individual, as well as all other 2-year obligees, will normally 
not be sent to service schools for courses in excess of 15 weeks’ dura- 
tion unless selected to fill critical assignments within the continental 
United States upon completion of specialist training. After com- 
pletion of MOS training all enlisted personnel are assigned against 
existing unit vacancies in accordance with priorities established in the 
troop program of the Army. 

Now, to what positions are draftees assigned? Selective service 
personnel are treated the same as Regular Army personnel or other 2- 
year obligees in their assignment to units in the field. After major 
command allocations have been made in accordance with the troop 
program of the Army personnel are assigned to the TOE or TD posi- 
tions in accordance with their MOS in compliange with the paragraph 
I read above. 

Mr. Anperson. I think this is the sort of thing in which this com- 
mittee is very much interested. I have only one question here. 

What is the difference between an obligee and an obligor’ Are 
they both terminologies for the same man ¢ 

Mr. Snort. I would say the same. I think it is a distinction with- 
out the difference. You caught me there, sir. Actually, I think it 
refers to the same individual. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. No questions. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions of the Secretary / 

Mr. Kowarskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowarskt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to explore again the problem of the law. There is a 
specific code which says no officer of the Army shall use an enlisted 
member of the Army asa servant. Does the Army have any regula- 
tion to implement this law ¢ 

Mr. Suort. I am sorry I am not a lawyer. I am the son of a lawyer. 

Mr. Kowatskr. I understand you may not be able to answer, You 
have been very sincere. I don’t mean to put you on the spot, I am 
just trying to get an answer that I don’t know. If I knew it, I would 
volunteer the answer. 

Mr. Suorr. You want 

Mr. Kowatsxkt. Most laws are implemented by regulations. Is 
there a regulation that implements this law, defines what a servant 
is, the intent of the law, and so on ? 

Mr. Gupser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Doesn’t the Robinson case define it ? 

Mr. Kowatskr. I don’t think so. I am asking for an Army 
regulation. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Mr. Kowalski, may I interrupt ? 

Mr. Secretary, actually your reply to this particular question, 
simply stated, was this—I am trying to be helpful. Current regula- 
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tions authorizing such assignments are found in the Department of 
the Army, but they do not contain any limitations as to these regula- 
tions which authorize the assignment of enlisted personnel as order- 
lies; did not contain a limitation on the use 

Mr. Kowarskr. You misunderstand. I am asking about the law, 
whether the law has been defined in Army regulations, has it been 
implemented. 

Mr. Statinsuek. May I elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. Suort. You mean if there are teeth in the regulation to imple- 
ment the thing? 

Mr. Kowatskr. Yes. Well, no, there may not be. It may need 
some. 

Mr. SLatiInsuek. Just to interpolate, Mr. Kowalski, you are saying 
granted the Army has authority to authorize orderlies, there also is in 
existence at the same time a law which says enlisted men shall not be 
used as servants. The problem arises whether perhaps some genera! 
officers who have orderlies assigned may be abusing their privilege 
and utilizing these people to perform personal tasks: therefore, of 
course, they would be in conflict with the law. 

The question, therefore, Mr. Kowalski, is whether or not there is a 
regulation in effect which implements this law and would proscribe 
and prevent this abuse of this privilege by general officers, 

Mr. Kowatskr. Mr. Secretary, you told us there must be abuses, 
very honestly. And I wonder whether there is a law, and, if not, 
whether we really should have one—I mean a regulation. 

Mr. Snort. A regulation, to implement / 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Kowalski—one moment, please. 

We realize there are many regulations in the Army which are to 
be implemented, or of the negative variety, not to be done. 

There are in many cases no specific penalty provided for failure 
to abide by these regulations. And the interpretation of what would 
be done in case of violation is usually left to the investigating officer, 
or the court-martial, as the case may be, and if any regulation is 
violated the violator is subject to investigation or court-martial, if it 
be serious enough. 

Mr. Kowausk1. I was not so concerned about the penalties, I was 
more concerned about defining the law for the military to follow, to 
execute. 

Colonel Lawrie. May I respond ? 

Mr. Snort. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Colonel ? 

Colonel Lawrie. Sir, we have a regulation which authorizes order- 
lies, item 1. 

Item 2, orderlies, per se, are found in two manning documents, the 
table of organization and equipment, and the tables of distribution. 

The duties of an orderly, per se, are not prescribed by regulation. 
T think that perhaps is the point at issue. 

Mr. Kowarsxt. No, this is only one of the points. There is an- 
other point, where you have an officer who willfully or otherwise vio- 
lates the basic law, and he is not entitled to an orderly. How does 
he know whether he is violating the law? Unless there is a definition 
he may not even be aware of the law. 
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Colonel Lawrie. The regulation authorizes orderlies only to certain 
individuals, step 1 

Secondly, on every manning document, for example if I am the 
commander of a battle group, I have my table of organization and 
equipment. I check down the list of personnel authorized to me to 
perform my mission. There is no orderly there. Now, if 1 am in 
x table of distribution unit, as you were, sir, at Fort Belvoir, you 
were the TD proponent of that organization, you knew by looking 
down there whether or not you were authorized an orderly. 

So if I have an orderly, then I am violating the next basic regu- 
lation, Which is utilization of personnel. 

Mr. Kowarskr. But you may not be violating the basic law which 
says you may not have a servant. 

Mr. Secretary, I would appreciate it if you would consider whether 
we need such regulations to implement this basic law. 

Colonel Lawrir. That is worthy of consideration, sir. 

Mr. Kowaxrskt. In considering the need for this regulation, I would 
appreciate 1f you would ask yourselves some fundamental questions, 
and here is one: 

Is a soldier who while serving on full active duty status in the 
home of an officer, if such a soldier cooks, serves, serves meals for the 
officer, officer's wife, the officer’s family, and washes the dishes after 
the individual or family meal, is such a soldier a servant in the 
terms of the law’ I want to get policy. Because you have spoken, 
sir, of survey teams going out. They can only determine whether a 
policy is violated if they know what your policy is. 

Mr. Suorr. You take the commanding general in Europe, I think 
he even eliminated one of his orderlies or servants. I think he had one 
person he could refer to as a cook, he really cooked, prepared the 
meals. He had another did the house cleaning, and had the third 
as a chauffeur. 

Mr. Kowarskt. I was trying to get at a—— 

Mr. Suorr. It all hinges upon the definition of terms. 

Mr. Kowatskr. The problem is not whether a man wants to work 
for an officer. The problem is, is that officer using him in accordance 
with the law. 

Secondly, can we use this individual better in another job for 
national defense purposes‘ That is the second question. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Colonel Lawrie. The first point, sir: Policies of the Defense De- 
partment and policies of the Department of the Army authorize or- 
derlies. We think the orderly is an honorable and necessary 
requirement. 

The second point, sir: The specific duties of the memivers of the 
general officer’s enlisted staff are not prescribed. The reason for this 
is the different nature of assignments. 

For example, many general officers in command positions find it 
necessary to entertain official guests in their homes on a regular basis. 
In this case members of the enlisted staff most certainly would act 
as cooks or waiters. 

The Army has made the assignment of enlisted staff a matter of 
special interest during the conduct of manpower surveys, and in the 
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review of surveys. There is also a specific area of inquiry for the 
regular review and approval of tables of distribution. 

Department of Army personnel management teams, which I re- 
ferred to earlier, and the Inspector General provide additional means 
for uncovering and correcting violations in the use of enlisted staffs. 

Asa matter of fact, in the Washington area, as Mr. Short referred 
to, many of our general officers do not have one. 

The point I bring up is that it is a matter of assignment of duties, 
even though the regulation—— 

Mr. Kowatskt. I understand the officers have orderlies assigned. 
I asked a very simple question. I defined the hypothetical situation 
of a soldier working, and asked if a soldier working under this con- 
dition was, in fact, a servant under the interpretation of law, or not. 
That is the question. 

Mr. Suorr. I am sure you understand much better than I do, be- 
cause of your long military experience, Congressman Kowalski, that 
not every man can be a rifleman. You couldn’t make a rifleman out 
of him if he lived to be as old as Methusela. 

Mr. Kowatskt. That is not the question, sir. The question is: Is 
he performing that duty in accordance with the law? I mean this 
duty I described. 

Mr. Suort. We should conform at all times with the law. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I am talking about the need of a regulation, 
perhaps. 

Now, may I ask another question? And I think you should con- 
sider these things, because there is considerable evidence that these 
kinds of jobs are being performed, you have admitted there are what 
appear to be abuses of the law. So, is a soldier serving on full active 
duty status in the home of an officer, if this soldier sweeps the floors, 
makes the beds for the officer and his family, cleans up the room of a 
teenage son and daughter of the officer, scrubs the kitchen floor, and 
so on, cleans the family toilets, is such a soldier a servant within 
the meaning of the law ? 

Colonel Smarr. Congressman Kowalski, I believe to try and de- 
velop policies or rules and regulations for numerous hypothetical 
cases would lead us into a procedure in the Army which we would not 
find time for, nor perhaps hit always on an effective result. 

Mr. Price. Colonel, would you cal] this hypothetical ? 

Colonel Smarr. The Congressman said it was hypothetical, sir, 
when he introduced it. 

Mr. Price. But the question is, really : What is a servant? 

Colonel Smarr. In the definition of the word “servant,” I think we 
could do no better than follow Congressman Gubser’s suggestion 
that we go back to the case of United States v. Robinson, and get the 
definition. 

Mr. Kowatskr. I understand the colonel’s explanation. I would 
appreciate if you would consider this basic question. I think it hinges 
directly upon the law. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. What the Congressman is saying is, in effect, 
there is a law on the books which proscribes certain types of duties 
which cannot be performed by enlisted personnel. If there is any 
validity or basis for the law, it should remain on the books and be 
implemented by some defining regulation which will enable military 
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personnel to understand its impact. If it has no purpose, then it 
should be taken off the books. 

Isn't that in essence what you are saying, Congressman Kowalski ? 

Mr. Kowarski. I want the record to show these two questions have 
not been answered directly. 

Mr. Price. I have to agree with Mr. Kowalski. It seems there 
is developing a lot of confusion, where it shouldn't be developed. 
In order to implement the relations on the section in the law, some- 
where along the line someone has to know what is involved in servant 
duties as against anticipated or ordinary duties of an orderly, as 
such, 

Mr. Storr. It is pretty hard to draw the line of demarcation. 

Mr. Starinsuek. Another aspect, Mr, Secretary, is—let’s assume 
the general officer in a particular situation has no ideas as a practical 
matter where he can stop as to the use of the orderly attached to him. 
I realize most oflicers—and I assume every oflicer—would exercise 
normal discretion in that respect. But it is conceivable one or two 
individuals might abuse this and have him perform personal services 
which are by this court decision, previously cited, specifically pro- 
hibited. 

Therefore, it would appear reasonable to have a regulation that 
would put personnel on notice to the effect these are things that 
orderlies cannot be required to do. 

Mr. Suorr. I see. 

Mr. Kowatskt. In this connection, there is one more question, one 
more observation I would like to make. I think it has been shown 
that on oceasion the officer’s wife has given a soldier orders and in- 
structions. IT think the Army should declare itself on this point posi- 
tively and definitely: Does the member of a family of an officer have 
the rght to give instructions to an enlisted man who may be drafted 
or who may be otherwise inducted into the service / 

Mr. Suorr. Of course, when the Chief of Statl, General Lemnitzer, 
for instance, has to attend an important conference, and has an orderly 
in his house, I would think there should be no serious objection for 
that orderly to obey or carry out any reasonable, decent request of 
Mrs. Lemnitzer. 

Mr. Kowauskr. I think there might be exceptions, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. Perhaps, but an orderly has to be there to answer the 
tele ‘phone. 

You take General Michaelis here, he lives at Fort McNair, you know 
how busy he is dealing with the Members of the Senate as well as 
the House, and he perhaps get a half dozen 

Mr. Kowarskt. Mr. Secretary, I could use a soldier, too. I am 
quite busy. 

Mr. Suort. Official calls, telephones. 

Mr. Kowatsktr. I mean official calls. 

Mr. Suorr. These orderlies have to be available. 

Do you want to answer definitely, Colonel, about taking commands 
from the officer's wife ? 

Colonel Lawriz. There is no legal basis for the wife or child or 
relative to give an order. A soldier is a soldier. This soldier is on 
a duty status when he is performing the duties of an orderly, this 
question we have under discussion. 
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The soldiers take orders only from proper authority. 

Now, however, this is a very fine distinction, and I would say that 
each lady will handle things differently. My wife might well say 
“Would you please answer the phone?” Another wife might well 
say “Answer the phone.” 

Which is an order, which is a request? I don’t know, I think it 
isa fine line. 

The wife of a general officer directly participates in many of the 
official functions, it is desirable and often required that she do so. 
If this condition exists, I would say that the wife in this capacity 
is—well, I hesitate to say it properly, but let’s say it is a transmission 
device executing the general officer's desires. 

In other words, “We must go to this function, we must do this, 
the General desires that you do that.” Instead of going through 
that routine, she might say “Get out the General's field kit, he is 
going to the field tomorrow.” If that is an order, all right. 

Mr. Kowatskt. She might say “Will you do the laundry?” or 
“Do the laundry.” 

Colonel Lawrir. Well, that is a different kind of connotation you 
are giving. 

Mr. Kowatskr. I am using one that has been given. 

Mr. Srratron. Will the gentleman vield ¢ 

Mr. Price. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Srrarroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, could we come back to this general? I think there 
is a certain amount of confusion here, and I think the members would 
like to get this cleared up. 

As T understand it, you said yesterday, Mr. Secretary, that vou felt 
this investigation carried on by this committee was a very worthwhile 
investigation, was helping, if I understood your remarks correctly, 
to alert the Army, in your particular case, and the service generally, 
to be a little more careful in making sure of any inisutilization of 
manpower, and I think you testified ‘that you welcomed the investi- 
gation. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Suorr. If you will keep the train on the track, and not split 
too many frog hairs here. 

Mr. Srrarron. I asked a question, Mr. Secretary, and I think it can 
be answered either “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, I think it is not only vour right and privilege, but 
vour duty, to keep an eagle eye on these things. 

Mr. Srrarron. It was my impression that as a former very dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress you recognized Congressional in- 
quiries of this kind can be helpful in alerting the executive branch 
to tightening up their operations, and so forth, and you indicated 
there might be misutilization of manpower in the Army. and perhaps 
this inquiry would help you in digging them out. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. It might be there are. 

Mr. Srrarron. Now, I think we are coming down here to one area 
where there appeared to be some question as to whether an individual 
is being used properly or not. I don’t recall whether you were pres- 
ent, I don’t believe you were, but we had testimony here a week ago 
from Secretary Finucane, and T have forgotten whether it was a 
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hypothetical question we had, or a specific question, with reference to 
a situation where one of these individuals, call him an orderly or 
whatever vou want to call him, was serving breakfast to the wife of 
a general officer, to the mother of a general oflicer, to the teenage child 
of a general oilicer, babysitting, doing shopping, and so forth. 

Let us assume this is a hypothetical question, And I asked Sec- 
retary Finucane—I have been trying to find the testimony here, and 
haven't had a chance to track that down—whether it was proper for 
these individuals to be working for the wife, the mother, the child, of 
a general officer. 

The Secretary said very definitely not, and that seemed to me to 
make it perfectly clear, as far as Defense Department policy was 
concerned, there was no matter of quibbling as to whether we were on 
a very fine line, that an orderly was designed to assist a general officer 
in performing the duties associated with his command, that if you 
brought in the Robinson case and an extend, it goes so far even to 
assist the general officer in performing duties incumbent on him, to 
entertain Congressmen or other distinguished officials, or nondis- 
tinguished officials, and it did not extend to- 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Srrarron. Normal household chores. 

Now, I remember that was very clearly the position of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Suorr. And of the Army. My answer to you would be: Is this 
the policy of the Army? Yes, it is the policy, and Mr. Finucane’s 
answer was correct when he said “no.” 

Mr. Srrarron. Then haven't we clarified what seemed to be an area 
of disagreement here, that as far as the policy of the Army is con- 
cerned, your policy is precisely that of the Defense Department, that 
these orderlies are there to work for the general officer, they are not 
there to work for the families, and that if an order may be trans- 
mitted by the wife in the course of an official reception, that would 
be understood to be a part of his service to the general officer, but if 
it were a matter of “Drive me down to the super market,” or “Walk 
the dog around the block,” this was an improper usage/ Is that 
right; is that correct / 

Mr. Suorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Srrarron. Now, if this hearing is going to accomplish some- 
thing more than flashy headlines in the newspaper, many of which I 
agree with you are harmful to our Defense Department, wouldn’t you 
agree one thing we might shoot for is a more precise formulation 
either in law or in Army regulations of just this kind of thing? 

Mr. Suorr. [ think that is good. 

Mr. Srrarron. So these general officers who through no fault of 
their own might be a little more alert, they would get a letter from 
Hon. Dewey Short saying: “Fellows, we want to make clear while we 
recognize your right to have orderlies, and while this is a very proper 
function, we want to be sure these boys don’t take your wife out shop- 
ping, don’t clean up after the dog, don’t clean the latrines,” or what- 
ever these other functions are. 

Mr. Suorr. I agree. We perhaps should have some regulation to 
implement it. 

Mr. Srrarron. I think that is what Mr. Kowalski had in mind. 
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Mr. Kowaxsk1. Splendid. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Finucane implied the same agreement in his testi- 
mony before the committee. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. Spell out limitations or restrictions. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Srratron. Surely. 

Mr. Kowatsxkti. And I hope the men who are doing this will be re- 
turned to military duties. 

Mr. Srrarron. I have one other question in connection with that, 
Mr. Secretary. 

We have had some testimony here about a certain number of 
dividuals providing driver services at the White House. I think the 
figure we had earlier was 50 or 53, according to Mr. Drew Pearson this 
morning, who is not exactly the most authoritative source on military 
affairs, it is 49, but if the figure is around that number, Mr. Secretary, 
and I understand they are all Army personnel, do you honestly feel 
we have to have quite that many individuals providing driving serv- 
ices at the White House, considering our need for economy, the prob 
lem of inflation, and the necessity to put our men into combat 
assignments ? 

Mr. Suorr. The White House, like every other agency of Govern- 
ment, has mushroomed and grown and expanded. Our whole Gov- 
ernment I think is top heavy. I don’t know whether—well, I do 
know, I wouldn't begrudge any Member of Congress the money vou 
receive for stationery allowance, I see you got another little increase 
the other day. I wouldn't want to restrict you or hamstring you too 
much on the number of employees that you have in your office. 

The White House isa pretty busy place. 

Mr. Srrarron. What about 

Mr. Suorr. We try to give them what they need. 

Mr. Srrarron. Do you honestly think that that may be a few too 
many drivers / 

Mr. Snort. Well, they know their business better than I know j 
I would hesitate to— 

Mr. Srratrron. Let me put it this way: Do you have any say, speak- 
ing for Governor Brucker, do you have as the Secretary of the Army 
have any say over how many Army personnel are assigned to the 
White Houe, or do they tell you “We need so many men and you 
send them over,” or else? 

Mr. Snort. Oh, there is not too much quibbling when you are 
dealing with the Commander in Chief of the Army. [Laughter.] 

We try to doit on a reasonable and practical basis. 

Mr. Srratron. When you as a result—I am trying to get at this: 
When you as a result of these hearings, Mr. Sec retary, as I am sure 
you will, go back to the Pentagon and sit down and say “Maybe 
these fellows have a point, we ought to look around and be sure we 
have everybody really being necessarily utilized” 

Mr. Suorr. Certainly will. And perhaps one of the reasons we 
haven’t had these regulations, we didn’t know just what the feeling or 
will of Congress was. 

Mr. Strirrox. Will you with respect to the White House sit down 
and say “Do we really need to let the Commander in Chief have all 
these fellows?” or will you as— 
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Mr. Suorr. Well, of course, the Commander in Chief is not the only 
one who uses these drivers. 

Mr. Srrarron. Wait. Let me ask the question. I am trying to 
give you an opportunity to get off the hook, as a matter of fact. 

Or will you say “This is the Commander in Chief, and I work 
for the Commander in Chief, and if he says he needs 50 drivers we 
will give him 50 drivers and if the congressional committee doesn’t 
like it, they will have to take it up with the White House” ? 

Which is your position ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Well, to give a very honest and frank opinion, my posi- 
tion would be according to my own best judgment, and information, 
whether it please the ¢ ‘ommander in Chief or not, if 1 thought they 
could get along with fewer numbers of drivers I would recommend 
it. But I know how busy the people who work in the White House 
are, and I know they are subject to calls of Members of Congress, 
and sometimes you want them up here in a hurry. 

Mr. Srrarron. They haven't been called by me, I can tell you that. 

Mr. Suorr. W ell, a lot of Members do, you want them up here in a 
hurry, and sometimes you have to hand deliver pieces of information, 
that you give us very short notice for. 

Mr. Srrarron. Well, I am just a simple fellow who couldn't even 
get a city car when I was mayor of Schenectady. I had to provide 
my own car and gas, though the city manager was able to get a car. 
And I sometimes wonder whether we need all the people assigned to 
= things. This is a simple pedestrian’s point of view. Maybe 

I don’t understand the colaplen fone ‘tions of the White House. But 
I wonder if we really need 50, or could we get along with, say, 35. 
It seems to a simple guy like me a big number, who has only one car. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, we will look into that one, too. I think the 
whole Government is too big, too costly, too cumbersome, topheavy 
I even think we could do a better job in the Pentagon with fewer 
people. 

Is that frank enough, direct enough? Noble confession is good 
for the soul. 

Mr. Srrarron. We could even do a better job here on the Hill, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Suorr. Too many cooks spoil the broth. Yes, sir; your com- 
mittees grow too cumbersome in numbers, overlapping in jurisdiction, 
just where do you draw the line? Jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Price. We used to have one chief clerk and about three sten- 
ographers when I served on the Military Affairs Committee years 
ago. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Johnny Houck during World War II nearly killed himself, he was 
the only man we had in that office, as you recall. 

Mr. Price. I think we should attempt to conclude with Secretary 
Short this morning. If we do that we have to conclude by 12. There 
is going to be a rollcall in the House. 

Mr. Svorr. Thanks for getting me off the hook, Congressman 
Stratton. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. May I have my second lick. 

Mr. Price. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Kownskt. In civil law, or criminal law, I think it is safe to 
say that practically every political subdivision has a law against 
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homicide, declaring it to be a crime, and we all know that frequently 
the distinction between justifiable homicide and unjustifiable homi- 
cide is not something that is capable of definition in a statute. 

As a result, we have had cases in court which have come to be used 
as precedents or guidelines in the determination of what is justifiable 
and what is unjustifiable, and that has the force and effect of law. 

Now, going over to the military, you have statute law, which guides 
you and oftentimes that is not capable of specific definition for appli- 
cation to an individual case. 

Mr. Suorr. It is in the twilight zone. 

Mr. O’Konskt. My question to you is: You have courts of military 
review, or courts-martial, and they are recorded, and I would like 
to know whether or not the findings as recorded in a court-martial re- 
port which deal with the interpretation of a specific statute, whether 
or not they have the same force and effect in military administration 
as they would in administration of personal matters. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Gupser. Isn’t it true in the case Colonel Smart mentioned, of 
US. v. Robinson, that there is a very clear definition of what servant- 
type duty is? 

I am going to paraphrase what I think it says, as I remember it. 
It said that personal servant-type services which are in harmony with 
the military obligation of the officer shall not be considered to be 
servant-type duties. 

Is that a correct paraphrasing of it / 

Mr. Price. Why don’t we have the staff representative read into 
the record again at this point—we have had it several times—exactly 
what it does say ? 

Mr. SuatrnsHeKk. I have it, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Suorr. You can read the excerpt from the opinion. 

Mr. StatinsHek. I can read the excerpt. However, sir, the para- 
phrase given by Mr. Gubser—it is the eige for which the act is 
performed, rather than the act itself which is the denominator. If 
the act is performed to further the officer’s military responsibilities, 
it is, of course, permissible. On the other hand, if it is a personal 
service which is not related to the officer’s military responsibilities, 
it is then a function which is prohibited. 

Mr. Price. Therefore, it would be very helpful for the Department 
of Defense once and for all to define in a specific regulation just what 
does and what does not apply to the officer’s military duties. 

Mr. Anperson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gusser. I will yield. 

Mr. Anperson. I think you are getting into a zone you can’t pos- 
sibly define. I think the general principle is enough. There need be 
no question. In the individual case a man knows whether or not it 
is part of his military duties. 

Mr. Gupser. That is the point I was trying to drive at. If he 
started issuing, say “Army Regulation 1: An enlisted man in the 
Government-owned quarters of a general officer shall not do the wash- 
ing, he shall not scrub the floor,” just where is it going to stop? If it 
were carried to its ridiculous conclusion, you could say they would 
have to use a certain type of soap to do the washing, or must have a 
certain type brush. This thing just isn’t capable of definition. 
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Mr. Suorr. It would be endless, and impossible. 

Mr. Gupser. Then you would run into further areas in the twilight 
zone. General Lemnitzer, for example, might be required, in the per- 
formance of his duties, to entertain the representatives of foreign 
governments at his home, as a part of his official duty. Certainly 
having the house in 

Mr. Suorr. The bottom floor of his quarters are public quarters. 
In every review over at McNair 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield ? 

I couldn't see objection to the formulation of a regulation that 
would deal as closely as possible with it. It may be it is difficult to 
completely define it. But I certainly couldn't see any objection to a 
regulation that would define it as closely as possible. 

Mr. Suorr. Give guidelines. But you have to rest on the man’s 
own honest, intelligent judgment, After all, you can’t regulate every 
little activity, 

Mr. Price. But a regulation that would perhaps serve as a guide 
and perhaps eliminate many of the abuses that caused the complaints 
that we have had registered before the committee. 

Mr. Gupser. From my knowledge of law, I would venture the 
opinion about the most complete regulation you could formulate which 
would be workable and practical is a simple restatement of the 
findings in the court-martial in the case of 77S. v. Robinson. 

Mr. Price. That may be true. But we at least expect the Depart- 
ment to do the best possible job on the regulation, having in mind 
the complaints we have had over recent weeks. 

Mr. Suorr. Yes, sir. 

We frankly confess we are not perfect. We can always do a better 
job, and we will strive mightily to do it. On the whole, I think the 
Army will compare favorably with any other branch of Government. 
That goes with the other services, too. They were—they are all human 
beings, capable of making mistakes. 

Mr. Price. We better get to the question of the staff directive. We 
have some questions we want to resolve. 

Mr. Wamevter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prick. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Secretary, on all of our job assignments in the 
Army, they have certain job classifications, specifically defined, 
MOS'’s. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Wampter. Do you have a job assignment; that is, the assign- 
ment that goes along with an orderly there, that tells specifically what 
he does? Do you have that with you? Would you read that? 

Colonel Lawrie. The orderly—excuse me. Orderly assignment car- 
ries with it the duty assignment of the branch of service. For example, 
he is a rifleman 

Mr. Wamecer. Can you read that? Do you have it there? 

Colonel Lawrie. Yes, sir. Just a second. 

Mr. Kowanskt. If I may interject; for example, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, in answering this question, said there were—ad- 
mitted there were seven orderlies, and the assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense said they were carried as orderlies for this 
general. Now, I think what we are trying to get at is, what is the 
definition of an onaenny 
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Colonel Lawrie. I am quoting from Army Regulation 611-201, 
paragraph 7(b) (1): 

For certain crew type MOS, the chart contained in the final section of the 
MOS specification does not indicate all duty positions for entry or helper skill 
level. In such cases any or all of the following duty positions may be classified 
in the appropriate MOS at this skill level normally in the grade as indicated. 

And then, truckdriver, radio, telephone operator, power generator 
operator, orderly. 

Mr. Wampter. Those are all MOS specifics ? 

Colonel Lawrie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. But there is nothing in there that outlines any of 
these trivial duties we have talked about ¢ 

Colonel Lawrie. Correct, sir. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. How about 614-16? 

Mr. Anperson. May a man have a specific MOS as an orderly ? 

Colonel Lawrie. Yes, sir. Not a MOS as an orderly. An orderly 
does not have a specific MOS, sir. In other words, if he is a rifleman, 
he retains that rifleman MOS while serving in the position, because 
the rifle skill is not lost, the rifleman’s skill is necessary in this per- 
formance of the duty. 

Mr. Anperson. That was the point I wanted to make clear. Every 
soldier has a primary MOS, and that is mobilization job. And 
though he may be assigned temporary duties as an orderly, he must 
remain skilled in his job, whether it is cannoneer or infantryman 

Mr. Suorr. Right. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I call attention to a report sent me by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. “Under what personnel classification was each 
enlisted man carried on the roll?” I was talking about the men 
working for General Taylor. 

Answer : “Orderly.” 

Now, is this an official classification or not ? Presumably the official 
statement says it is. 

Colonel Lawrie. Yes, carried on the rolls of the table of distribu- 
tion, MDW, as orderly, sir. 

Mr. Kowauski. And “orderly” itself is not defined ? 

Colonel Lawrie. Correct, sir, except as I quoted from the Army 
regulation. 

Mr. Price. I thought you just read into the record a definition de- 
fining the orderly as one of the MOS allowable grades ¢ 

Mr. Wameter. Mr. Chairman. 

Would an orderly be the only job classification you have that does 
not carry a MOS? 

Colonel Lawrie. Would you phrase that again, sir? 

Mr. Wampeter. Would an orderly within your different rates or 
categories be the only one that you carry that does not have a MOS? 

Mr. StattnsHeK. He means a specific MOS requirement. 

Colonel Lawrie. No, sir, because the orderly, you see, is a duty 
position, sir. 

Mr, Wameter. I understand that part, I think, that apparently 
you have many MOS’s serving as orderlies. 

Colonel Lawrie. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. I was trying to bring out, that every MOS you 
have assigned has a specific outline of ‘the duties that involve that 
particular MOS, but to be an orderly there is nothing specific that 
tells us exactly what makes you an orderly; is that correct ? 
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Colonel Lawrie. I wil] answer the first part. of your question, sir; 
there are other MOS’s carried in the same way: Truck driver, radio- 
telephone operator, as I quoted before. 

The second point, sir, is—and I am quoting from the organization 
of the infantry division. Line 1 2, “Orderly,” shows he is an enlisted 
man with a MOS code of 111.10. We return back to the code for that 
111, and that says, in effect, he should be a rifleman skilled in combat, 
those sorts of words. 

Does that answer the question / 

Mr. Wamp er. It answers more specifically. But still you are not 
outlining any duties outside of that one qualification. 

Colonel Lawrir. We have not prescribed the duties because the 
duties of the genera] officer vary so by his position assignment. The 
higher the man goes, sir, in management—I am sure Mr. Kowalski 
will follow this and agree—the higher in the hierarchy, the more 
difficult the job classification sheet would be, 

Mr. Kowausk1. I would just say he has more servants. 

Colonel Lawriz. I would phrase it the other way, sir. 

Mr. Price. 1 wouldn't regard this question of service too lightly. 
Because it is evident there have been many abuses in this field and one 
that should call for a very definite new look from the establishment, 
and I think we are losing sight of the fact we are not concerned here 
only with the Army, but concerned with the other services, too. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Price. The Secretary and I had a very close, mutual friend 
whose father was a major general back as far as World War I, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, and he went through most of his entire military career 
not only w ithout an orderly, but ‘without a maid. So there could be 
a tendency to pile on these things too strongly, and maybe we could 
accomplish quite a retrenchment here if we gave this whole policy a 
new look, 

Mr. Snort. I agree wholeheartedly with what the staff has said. 

Mr. Price. Mr. “Gavin, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Price. The staff may have some. 

Mr. SuatinsHeK. You have answered most of the questions I con- 
sidered necessary to clear the record. However, there are a few 
that remain, and in the interest of saving time I will anticipate some 
of your answers, and you correct me if Iam wrong. 

To begin with, in the Army there are at the present time some 
492 general officers ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Svattnsuek. This was the figure as of December 31, 1958. 

Colonel Smarr. 474. 

Mr. SLtatrnsueK. That is subject to some minor modification. The 
recent figure given us as orderlies was something like 396 assigned to 
General Staff. 

Mr. Suorr. We have many general officers in Washington who do 
not have an orderly. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Therefore, you assign orderlies, as I understand 
it, you assign them on the basis of the job or position occupied by 
the officer concerned 
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Mr. Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Starrinsuek. To facilitate the accomplishment of his military 
responsibilities / 
_ Mr. Snort. That is right. It depends on the particular slot he is 
in, amount of entertaining he has to do, field duties, nature of his 
work, 

_ Mr. Statrnsurek. Therefore, these orderly assignments are included 
in the so-called table of distribution and the TOE that you have? 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. In other words, for each military position you 
have a TD which allows a certain number of orderlies ? 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Starinsuek. In your earlier statement you indicated that all 
the TD's and TOF’s are reviewed periodically by the upper echelon 
of command. 

For the information of the committee and the record could you 
give us an idea how often and by whom these particular TD's are 
reviewed / 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Siatrinsuek. For justification. 

Mr. Suorr. There were 110 surveys made by the Department. in 
the last quarter of fiscal 1959, and these surveys resulted in the redue- 
tion of 54,083 manpower authorizations in the areas surveyed, allow- 
ing a transfer or distribution of personnel to areas for more effective 
utilization. 

Then the periodic reviews; you asked how often: Periodic reviews 
of the tables of organization are accomplished to identify and elimi- 
nate unnecessary organizational personnel functions, overlapping or 
duplication of responsibility. 

The TOE applies principally to the operating forces, and approxi- 
mately one-third of all outstanding TOE are subject to this critical 
review each year. And similar periodic reviews of the table of 
distribution are made. 

The TD apply primarily to support rather than operation activi- 
ties. All TD's are reviewed and approved by the next higher echelon 
of command. <A man doesn’t sit in judgment on himself. In addi- 
tion, a third of all Active Army TD’s are subject to a detailed review 
by the Department of the Army each year. 

Then the commanding—that is all that you asked for. 

Mr. Starmnsuek. In other words, Mr. Secretary, what you say is 
that these orderly jobs, if I may use that expression—— 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. StatinsHek (continuing). Their particular justification and 
military necessity is also subject to review as are other assignments 
throughout the military periodically ? 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

Mr. Stattnsnek. And you do in effect—I gather from the previous 
statement you made that changes are made in the numbers of orderlies 
assigned as changes in the officer’s position responsibility do occur! 

Mr. Snort. That is right. There will be greater need for orderlies 
by some officers. Some officers need orderlies much more than other 
officers of equal rank, I will state it that way. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anperson. One question: You indicated you periodically re- 
view the tables of organization. Isn’t it true the table of organiza- 
tion indicates the maximum total number that any commander may 
have and that, as a matter of fact, in view of the manpower shortage, 
no commander actually has anywhere near—at least no commander 
with whom I am acquainted—actually has anywhere near the total 
number of men allowed him in the table of organization; so if the 
commander, at whatever level he is, actually having less manpower 
than is authorized him in your table of organization, is going to get 
his job done, he is going to have to put the people in the job where 
they can be the most effectively utilized. 

Mr. Suorr. Well, they are pretty well manned, I would say, Con- 
gressman, but we—in many cases we don’t go up to the full authoriza- 
tion, or what they were allowed. 

Mr. Anperson. If you are below it, the commanding officer will 
generally put them where they can be most effectively utilized ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. It is a matter of individual judgment 
and decision for the commander himself to say. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Siarinsnek. I have one additional question, Mr. Secretary. 

Are any enlisted men other than those officially assigned as orderlies 
or drivers actually being used by senior officers in a similar capacity / 
In other words, notwithstanding the fact that you have a certain al- 
lowance on orderlies and drivers, is there a possibility that other 
enlisted men might be serving and performing that same function 
for other senior officers and not officially assigned / 

Mr. Snuorr. Not—well, not on an authorized or assigned basis, but 
perhaps off-duty basis they are used. In an emergency—I don't want 
to say “emergency”—temporarily, during an interim period, just as 
we had to use these 64 engineers down at Lee. 

Mr. Statinsuek. Well, what I have reference to is a situation where 
assume a battalion commander with the rank of colonel—is it con- 
ceivable he might have an enlisted man that he uses in effect as an 
orderly when, in fact, he is not authorized an orderly! Is this 
possible ? 

Mr. Suorr. I would think there could be this situation, particularly 
in time of war, in combat, certainly I do. 

Mr. SiatinsHeKk. However, I have reference to a domestic situa- 
tion, peacetime. 

Mr. Suorr. Domestic, peacetime / 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. I should think it would be very rarely you would find 
a& case. fr 

Mr. StiatinsneK. Do we have any regulation in the Army which 
specifically prohibits this sort of thing ? 

Mr. Suorr. You mean are orderlies authorized officers below the 
grade of senior officers? 

Mr. Statinsuek. In effect—no, sir. I realize for practical pur- 
poses there are no orderlies authorized officers below the grade of 
general, Actually, I thought I made clear we were talking about 
positions. 

It is conceivable, I imagine, that under certain circumstances a 
colonel might be assigned an orderly simply because of the function 
or the duties he is performing. Is that conceivable? 
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Mr. Suorr. Perhaps in the other services. I don’t think in the 
Army. 

Mr. St. \TINSHEK. I was concerned here with whether or not there 
was any basis in fact to the possibility that an officer in the Army 
might be, in fact, using an enlisted man to perform orderly functions; 
put it that way. ' 

Colonel SM: art. When you say “using” instead of “assigned” there 
may be occasions when one is used for a particular job to get it done, 
but not assigned, — 

Mr. SuatinsHek. I realize that. 

Do you have any regulation which would specifically prohibit that 
sort of thing, or is it just a general regulation that you will not use 
personnel other than in their assigned duties? 

Mr. Snort. It is a general regulation. 

Mr. Statinsuex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suort. General. 

Mr. SiatinsHexk. But as a practical matter you have had no actual 
instances of this kind called to your attention officially ? 

Mr. Suorr. No; I haven’t. Maybe these gentlemen are cognizant 
of it. 

Mr. Statinsuek. Colonel Lawrie? 

Colonel Lawrie. As a matter of fact, sir, an armywide survey indi- 
cated there were only eight officers below the grade of general oflicer— 
this was of May 18, sir, “19! 59, eight officers below the grade of general 
officer who were, shall we say, authorized orderlies. 

Since that date the Army has put out instructions to the field 
eliminating the authorizations for those eight orderlies. 

Mr. Suorr. They have been progressiv ely eliminated ? 

Colonel Lawrm. Yes, sir. This occurred because in our tables of 
organization, frankly, sir, we hadn’t got all of them revised to delete 
those positions. This is the progress we have been making, we started 
with the bigger units and have five elements in the « armored cavalry 
regiments, certain artillery groups, one field artillery battalion, ob- 
servation, that still had the orderly authorized for the colonel com- 
manding. The TOE is being amended to delete that position, sir. 

(Additional information supplied follows :) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 
Hon. WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr. SecreTary: My attention has been directed to a recent change in 
Army regulations governing the use and utilization of orderlies. Specifically, 
Army Regulation SR-310-30-15, C5, directed that effective July 29, 1959, “ord- 
erlies are authorized on the basis of one for each general officer only.” 

By virtue of the foregoing change previous authorization which permitted the 
assignment of orderlies to commanding officers of battalions, regiments, or 
groups, was superseded. 

As you are aware, my subcommittee is particularly interested in the utili- 
zation of enlisted personnel as orderlies. In view of the pertinent nature of 
this change in existing Army regulations it is requested that the subcommittee 
be supplied with the rationale which prompted this apparent timely change in 


Army policy on this subject. 
Sincerely, 


MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Military Manpower. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Washington, D. C., September 1, 1959. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Price: This is in response to your letter of August 13 in which you 
requested the rationale which prompted the change in Army Regulation 
SR 3100-30-15 which directed that, effective July 29, 1959, “orderlies are author- 
ized on the basis of one for each general officer only.” 

SR 3100-30-15 was originally issued on July 10, 1953, and authorized orderlies 
for commanders of combat battalions, regiments, and groups as well as for 
general officers. The need for such orderlies has, as you know, been demon- 
strated throughout the history of the combat operations of the U. 8S. Army as 
well as the armies of other nations. However, in view of the limitations on 
available manpower in peacetime which have been progressively felt by the 
Army over the past years, certain orderly positions have been gradually elim- 
inated from tables of organization in order to save spaces for more essential 
functions. These eliminations have been acomplished during the normal de- 
velopment and review of manning tables. In the reorganization and moderni- 
zation of the infantry, airborne and armored divisions, initiated in 1956, orderly 
positions for other than general officers were removed from the manning tables. 
As a result, orderlies for commanders of infantry and airborne battle groups, 
armored combat commands, as well as the artillery, reconnaissance, and other 
combat battalions in these divisions were eliminated from tables or organization. 

In April of this year the Army continued its review of the manning tables of 
other combat units of corps and field armies. To bring these tables into line 
with the revisions previously made in our pentomic divisional reorganizations 
it was recommended that orderlies be likewise eliminated from these tables. 
Normal processing and staffing time of this recommendation resulted in publi- 
vation of change 5 to SR 310-30-15 on July 29, 1959, the change to which you 
refer. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the foregoing explanation is responsive to your 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
Mr. Statrnsuek. You didn’t answer my question specifically. 
oe ee cae’ eer 7 : ; 

Perhaps you can’t. I was asking whether officers not authorized an 
orderly might in fact be using an enlisted man to perform orderly 
functions because of their unique command situation. 

Mr. Suorr. He could. I think it could happen. 

Mr. Suattnsnek. But you don’t know of any instance of that kind? 

Mr, Snort. No, sir. 

Mr. Siartnsuek. And the next question is whether or not you have 
a specific regulation which prohibits it, and I understand you do not. 

Colonel Lawrie. We do not. We have only the positive approach, 
rather than the negative approach. 

Mr. SLATINSHERK. Yes, sir. 

The final question in this area: Have you had, to your knowledge, 
officially any violations of this, or instances of this thing occurring, 
that you have taken official action on ? 

Colonel Lawriz. Except for this eight. 

Mr. Suorr. These eight. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeKk. No, sir. I have reference to this other situation. 

Mr. Suorr. No. 

Colonel Lawrie. No, sir. 

Mr. SitatTinsHeK. The committee will have, of course, many other 
questions relating to the bigger problems of manpower utilization. 
But I feel we ought to settle this particular little facet of our inquiry 
today, and that is the purpose of my question. 
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That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gavin, do you have a question / 

Mr. Gavry. I want to say to the Secretary that I regret very much 
my inability to be here at the earlier time to hear my very good and 
able friend the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Dewey Short. 

I might say to the committee that the Secretary for many years was 
a member of the Armed Services Committee, and as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee he turned in a magnificent record 
of which he can well be proud, a record that won for him the hearty 
commendations of the membership on both sides of the aisle. And ] 
am pleased to know that as Assistant Secretary of the Army, the 
ground forces of which I am very, very proud, that he continues to 
turn in the same fine per formance as he did when he was a member 
of our Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Snort. I have my doubts about that. Iam grateful to you, sir. 

Mr. Price. The Chairman, as one who served over a dozen years on 
the same committee with the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
corroborates fully the statement made by our colleague, Mr. Gavin. 

It has been a ‘pleasure to have you before the committee, Dewey, 
and we hope to see you back many times. We will try to make it 
as pleasant as possible for you. 

Mr. Snort. You almost kill me with kindness. If I ever get into 
real serious trouble, and have to be tried, IT would rather be tried by 
12 Members of Congress than any other group I have ever known. 

Mr. Price. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. We will meet in the same room. The first witness 
tomorrow morning will be the Honorable Richard Jackson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces. 

The committee will stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
ScpcoMMITrer ON Urimization or Minirary Manpower. 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, July 30,1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, presiding. 

Mr. Pric E. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the special subecommittee’s hearings on 
proper utilization of manpower within the Armed Services. 

The witness this morning will be the Honorable Richard Jackson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Nav y, Personnel and Reserve Forces. 

We are glad to have you before the committee. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. I understand you desire to have Comdr. Edward G. 
Fitz-Patrick, Policy Control Branch, Bureau of Personnel: Col. Al- 
fred L. Owens, G-1 Division, Headquarters, Marine Corps, and Com- 
mander P. R. Ray, Strength and Statistics Branch, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Department of the N avy. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that would be very helpful if that may be 
done. 

Mr. Price. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am grateful for the opportunity to come before you to discuss the 
way the Navy and Marine Corps make use of our military manpower. 

This committee is looking into matters which have been of continu- 
ing and very deep interest tome. I believe that manpower utilization 
bears very directly upon our ability to carry out our assigned combat 
missions. You may be confident, therefore, of my sharing with the 
subcommittee an intense interest in the effectiveness of our use of 
Navy and Marine Corps men and women. 

The policies of the Department of Defense and the Department of 
the Navy have been laid before this subcommittee. Copies of many 
of our regulations which prescribe the manner in which our uniformed 
personnel is to be used have also been made available. Secretary 
Finucane has already discussed with you matters relating to the 21 
questions which were submitted to the Department of Defense in the 
chairman’s letter of 16 June 1959. 

As far as the Navy and Marine Corps are concerned, we are ex- 
tremely conscious of the necessity to avoid manpower waste in any 
form. Our efforts to maintain the operating forces at their maximum 
strength and effectiveness has brought us to grips with this objective. 
During the military manpower reductions which have been effected 
since the termination of the Korean hostilities, we have continuously 
felt the urgency of squeezing every possible man out of the Shore 
Establishment—including both training and support activities—to 
try to make possible the optimum manning of the necessary ships, 
units, and aireraft to carry out those responsibilities whieh circum- 
stances have thrust upon us even in these peacetime years. This has 
required the constant reexamination of our distribution of manpower 
and we believe that, in general, we have done this job effectively. 

In any organization of the size, complexity and geographical dis- 
persion of the Navy and Marine forces, there are quite likely to be 
some shadowed areas where doubt may be raised as to the complete- 
hess of our success. My personal examination into the matter, how- 
ever, convinces me that good manpower utilization in the Navy and 
Marine Corps is the predominant rule and notable exceptions are 
indeed rare. 

Our policy is clear—it is to use every many in the way that will 
best contribute to the maintenance of our continuous readiness to 
defend the United States. This basic policy is carried out in terms of 
certain definite principles which are realistic and practical. One 
of these principles involves the Navy’s unique position with respect to 
sea/shore rotation. I believe the subcommittee understands this prin- 
ciple very well. When a man’s assignment with the fleet keeps him 
at sea, or overseas in foreign ports month after month, we must reec- 
ognize that consideration of his morale and that of his family 
requires that he be given some opportunity for family life and a 
change from his rigorous duties at sea. To provide this rotation 
requires that a qualified man be made available from within the 
supporting establishment. 

Incidentally, this need for a rotation base is equally applicable to 
those men whose fleet assignments do not have an exact counterpart 
ashore. 

The second principle is the constant need for a flow of a highly 
trained force capable of the intelligent use of new and highly com- 
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plex weapons and equipment which constitute the “muscles” of 
modern warfare. 

Virtually all of those assignments which appear to be “the use 
of military personnel in civilian-type jobs” are the result of the 
application of one or the other of these principles. I believe that 
you will agree that both principles are sound. 

The alternative would be to keep such individuals continuously 
at sea or Overseas and to eliminate all shore-based training. We 
would thus suffer a disastrous penalty in terms of lowered morale and 
intolerable reenlistment rates. May I suggest that herein is the crux 
of the whole proposition. Insofar as the Navy and Marine Corps 
are concerned, we will of necessity choose the first alternative in spite 
of the criticism which may result. 

Our Shore Establishment exists for the purpose of supporting the 
fleet and training individuals to carry out their responsibilities as part 
of that fleet. Our Navy and Marine Corps personnel who et se 
duties which are similar to those which civilians can perform do 
not lose their identity as members of a fighting force. These indi- 
viduals are or will be highly trained fighting men capable of carrying 
out their combat responsibilities in the fleet. 

We clearly recognize the vital role of our skilled civilian employees. 
The Department of the Navy has conscientiously sought to replace 
military personnel in the Shore Establishment with civilians wherever 
such replacement would not adversely affect our combat capability. 
This is a responsibility of command management. In recent years the 
Navy and Marine Corps have made these replacements in large 
numbers. It will continue to be our objective to accomplish it 
whenever possible. 

May I assure you, gentlemen, that we are very much aware of the 
adverse effect. of public criticism of our day-to-day assignment prac- 
tices, necessitated by the considerations already cited. We can often 
feel the impact of such criticism, whether well founded or not, in 
our recruitment efforts, reenlistment rates, and general morale of 
the members of our military organization. 

If, in the light of what I have tried to explain, there are cases in 
which we do not appear to make sense; we welcome information about 
those cases and will take action as the circumstances warrant. I can 
assure you of my personal continuing interest and that of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in keeping these important questions always under 
close observation. Each of us who sits before you at this table has a 
measure of responsibility for effective assignment and use of our 
military manpower. You may be sure of our sincere cooperation. 
We will be happy to attempt to answer any questions which the 
members of this subcommittee may care to discuss, 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I imagine the members may have questions to direct to you. We 
will start with Mr. Brewster of Maryland. Do you have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Brewster. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions in relation to the 
statement made here, 

When we are talking about utilization of manpower, I know that 
perhaps the Secretary of Defense would not like this, or maybe the 
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Secretary of the Navy, but in talking about utilization of manpower 
here we are trying to get proper utilization of every man who is in 
the military services. 

It rathers annoys me to find in the Secretary of Defense’s office 
four girls, WAVES, WACS, and so on and so forth, sitting in the 
outer office representing each one of the services. I am wondering 
why it is necessary to have four receptionists outside the Secretary 
of Defense’s office. 

Mr. Jackson. I was unaware of the fact that that existed. I could 
not answer. 

Mr. Becker. It seems that four should not be there. It seems to 
me the four are there because the Secretary of Defense is the head 
of the entire department and therefore all four services are repre- 
sented there in that office. 

Mr. Jackson. Are you sure, sir, that those are receptionists and 
not performing clerical duties of one sort or another / 

Mr. Becker. Well, I don’t know, but they are all lined up in a 
row there and I would wonder what their specific duties are. I 
wonder if we could get some kind of a report. 

Mr. Statinsuek. I will pursue that with the Department of De- 
fense. 

There are no commissioned military aides assigned to the Secretary of 
Defense. In lieu thereof, enlisted personnel are used. The composition of 
this staff varies from time to time, but at the present time there are two from 
Army (a master sergeant and a staff sergeant), two from Air Force (a master 
sergeant and a technical sergeant), and one from the Marine Corps (a staff 
sergeant). Three of these enlisted people are women. 

The staff works a minimum of 8 hours a day on a staggered shift basis, with 
normally at least 2 on duty. Their hours are from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. (or later), 
including holidays, Saturdays, and Sundays as required. 

Their duties are as follows: 

1. Meet visitors and handle incoming and outgoing telephone calls for the 
Secretary and his immediate office. 


” 


2. Direct and escort visitors to other offices of the Department of Defense. 

3. Serve as couriers for highly classified material sent to high officials in 
DOD, the White House, NSC, State, CIA, Atomic Energy, NASA, and other 
agencies, 

4. Approve motor transportation requests which arise anywhere in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense after the close of regular duty hours. 

5. Meet official visitors to the Department of Defense on arrival at the air- 
port, railroad station, ete. 

6. Provide typing assistance as needed by members of the immediate office. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to know what their duties are. It was 
called to my attention—when I went over there—I never noticed it 
before, but the last time I was over there having had it called to 
my attention, I happened to observe. I just wondered what their 
duties are because I don’t think that is the working force. 

Mr. Jackson. If they are all four receptionists, I would agree, but 
my guess would be that they would be doing clerical work of some 
sort or another. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to have a report on it. 

Mr. Price. The staff will pursue that. 

Mr. Brecker. In the Navy from all reports we have had here now we 
haven’t had too much question. We have cooks, we have stewards, we 
have everything else in the Navy. The question did arise here at 
one time about the number of mess boys down at the White House. As 
I asked one of the previous witnesses, that has been historically a 
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matter of military personnel assigned to the White House and that 
has been going on for ages. And these men are rotated there, or are 
they permanent ? 

Mr. Jackson. They are rotated. 

Mr. Becker. They have regular sea duty and active duty and they 
get their proper training at all times / 

Mr. Jackson. In order to advance in rate they have to qualify in 
military affairs as well as doing that particular job. 

Mr. Becker. So those men who are stationed at the White House 
in the White House service—and we are talking now of the Navy 
and particularly the Marine Corps, they are men qualified to take 
their responsible places in active combat service, is that correct 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Becker. So that no utilization of manpower is in that activity / 

Mr. Jackson. I would say no, sir. 

Mr. Becker. You would say no. Would you definitely say not / 

Mr. Jackson. I would say definitely not. 

Mr. Becker. Is that correct / 

Mr..Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. If you would yield on your time, Mr. Becker— 

Mr. Becker. I yield. 

Mr. Price. Have you made any recent check of the rotation within 
these particular assignments ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have not; no, sir. 

Mr. Price. So that it may be a matter of policy, but the question 
is whether or not the policy is followed that there is clear rotation 
in all these types of assignments. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. That is the general policy. I would be 
very happy to look into that further. 

Mr. Price. Yes, give us a report on it. Not only the White House 
assignments, but all these type assignments to see how carefully you 
carry out the policy on rotation. 

Mr. Jackson. Right. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


NAVY SUBMISSION 


The Navy Department assigns enlisted personnel to duty in the White House 


as follows: 
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These stewards prepare and serve meals to members of the White House staff 
and guests, 
White House 


Number assigned Rate Pay Navy enlisted 

grade classification 
ae Secetenneek eae homed , ; SDC E-7 SD-9011. 
EEE PE ae WERE ie Sbe E-5 SD-9011. 
Dichuskinacnepraneisiense<yeeube ctr te aid acid ie SD3 E-4 SD-9011. 

Stewards assigned to the mansion perform duties as stewards and cooks. 
Naval aide’s office 

Number assigned Rate Pay Navy enlisted 

grade classification 
Reis a _ caulied : YNC E-7 | YN-2513. 
Aca s ‘i ae ee EM1_ | E-6 |} EM-4652. 
hice : : v | EONS | E-4 EO-0000. 


Perform duties of clerical nature, projectionist and driver-messenger, respec- 

Through the issuance of the personnel allocation plan the Chief of Naval 
Operations determines and authorizes the number of billets for the White 
House just as is done for all naval activities. The Chief of Naval Personnel 
controls personnel ordered to the White House to fill billets authorized by the 
allowance/complement (Nav Pers Form 576), which is derived from the Chief 
of Naval Operation’s personnel allocation plan. 

Records are not available in the Bureau of Naval Personnel as to when the 
practice of utilizing enlisted personnel in the White House first originated. 
However, records indicate that Navy enlisted persounel were assigned to duty 
in the White House as early as January 4, 1932. 

All enlisted personnel on duty in the White House are volunteers and no 
draftees are assigned there. The naval aide to the President interviews each 
prospective candidate and one of the first questions asked is whether the person 
wants this type duty. 

Personnel assigned to the White House are transferred in accordance with 
the overall Navy Seavey-Shorevey rotation program. ‘This program is the 
planned rotation of Navy enlisted personnel from sea to shore throughout their 
career. The steward rating is normally rotated after 36 to 40 months ashore. 
Tab A lists (alphabetically) some of the enlisted personnel that have performed 
duty at the White House during the past few years. These data are submitted 
as evidence that personnel that are assigned to duty in the White House are 
rotated to various type overseas activities, fleet units, and Shore Establishment 
activities. It can be logically assumed that such personnel as these, when 
transferred, are ordered to positions which require the performance of duties 
that are in keeping with their rate. Any assigned to CONUS shore duty would 
be made only under exceptional circumstances such as a hardship or humanitar- 
ian assignment. 

In view of the nature of the work required, stewards, while assigned to the 
White House, are not given military training per se, such as close order drill, 
firing on rifle range, or training they receive while on board ship. However, 
it should be pointed out that while preparing for advancement in rating all 
Navy enlisted personnel are required to demonstrate proficiency in practical 
factors in basic military requirements. These requirements are generally ap- 
plicable qualifications which all enlisted personnel are expected to demonstrate 
is a minimum for advancement to specific pay grades. The person must meet 
the qualifications specified for the next higher pay grade and should maintain 
qualifications for all lower pay grades. 

Upon reassignment to a combat vessel all personnel are assigned a battle sta- 
tion on the ships watch, quarter, and station bill. Combat skills are maintained 
through continuing exercises and drills on board ship. Personnel assigned to 
overseas bases or fleet staffs are also trained in the military requirements of 
their rating. 
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The utilization of military personnel instead of civilians for duty at the White 
House is justified by military necessity for the following reasons: Stringent 
security clearance required ; the requirement that staff members be immediately ot 
available to travel with the Commander in Chief; the availability of skills re m 
quired; fixed length of tenure; and the requirements that often necessitate re 
working outside of hours normal to civilian employees. 
Name: Camacho, Jimmy C. to 
Service No. : 4210395. lik 
Rate: SD1. re 
First enlisted at U.S. Naval Station, Guam, on March 1, 1939. f 
Duty station prior to White House: U.S.S8. Kankakee (AO 39). ~ 
Reported White House: July 1, 1953. 
Detached White House: October 14, 1957. 
Length of service at White House: 50 months. 
Transferred to: Fleet Air Wing 5. 
Transfer authority: BUPERS LTR B21221-h1-3 of October 8, 1957. : 
Total service on reporting White House: 14 years, 3 months. ae 
Name: Deperio, Florentino (n). lik 
Service No. 5826883. we 
Rate: SD3. len 
First enlisted at Olongapo, Zambales, Philippine Islands, on June 138, 1945. 1SS) 
Duty station prior to White House: U.S.S. Sabine (AOQ-25). mi: 
Reported White House: July 1, 1953. ( 
Detached White House: April 8, 1957. , 
Length of service at White House: 45 months. Nn | 
Transferred to: U.S.S. Cascade (AD 16). as | 
Transfer authority: COMDESLANT 251155Z March 1957. hea 
Total service on reporting White House: 8 years. pai 
Name: Flores, Napoleon L. ord 
Service No.: 5833443. out 
Rate: SD3 (SS). a 
First enlisted at Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, on January 17, 1950. ams 
Duty station prior to White House: U.S.S. John W. Thompson (DD 760). I 
Reported White House: July 1, 1953. a b 
Detached White House: May 31, 1956. \ 
Length of service at White House: 35 months. \ 
Transferred to: U.S.S. Cabera (SS 347). ‘ 
Transfer authority: COMSUBLANT SPDLTR SER TO 56-467 of 4/12/56. cep 
Total service on reporting White House: 35 years, 5 months. kne 
Name: Santo Tomas, Pacito Quito. top 
Service No. : 5831477. \ 
Rate: SD2. N 
First enlistment at Guinan, Samar, Philippine Islands, on August 20, 1945. I 
Duty station prior to White House: Columbia River Group, Pacific Reserve 
Fleet. ~~ 
Reported White House: May 21, 1956. \ 
Detached White House: November 15, 1957. que: 
Length of service at White House: 18 months. M 
Transferred to: U.S.S. Richard B. Anderson (DD 786). M 
Transfer authority: BUPERS SPDLTR PERS 6B21221-h1-1 of November Bi. 
14, 1957. Est: 
Total service on reporting White House: 10 years, 9 months. I 
Name: Wilson, Isiah (n), Jr. here 
Service No. : 9338800. M 
Rate: SD3. M 
First enlisted at Columbus, Ga., on March 3, 1945. who 
Duty station prior to White House: VS-—39. and 
Reported White House: May 17, 1955. § 
Detached White House : September 3, 1957. num 
Service White House: 27 months. cate 
Transferred to: NAS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. M 
Transfer authority : BUPERS TC 144 of September 3, 1957. the : 
Total service on reporting White House: 9 years, 10 months. 
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Mr. Becker. Could we get that report here in open session? In 
other words, bring it in here and report in open session to this com- 
mittee that there is a rotation assignment, it is taking place, and how 
regularly this rotation assignment does come about. 

In other words, how long these men are there, when they go back 
to their regular duty and when their training takes place. 1 would 
like to have it in open session here rather than just shoving it in the 
record where sometimes we may not have an opportunity to see it 
or have the time to read it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Secretary, this is a question I really would have 
liked to address to the Army as well as to the Navy, but unfortunately 
we, through circumstances, had to deal mostly with this servant prob- 
lem and we didn’t get down to what I consider to be another basic 
issue. Perhaps we can do it later on. If not, Mr. Lee, who is here, 
might answer the question for the Army. 

One thing I would like to be reassured of is that every enlisted man 
in all services, including the Navy, who performs a duty as an orderly, 
as a steward or these categories we have been speaking about in these 
hearings, has received intensive combat training. I would have liked 
particularly to have asked the Army whether or not every one of their 
orderlies have received periodic rifle training and have actually gone 
out and fired on the range, keeping themselves completely tuned up, 
in,ofar as their combat readiness is concerned, 

How about the Navy? Does every enlisted man in the Navy have 
a battle station and is he trained for a combat-type activity ? 

Mr. Jackson. Absolutely. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. Would you go so far as to say—there have to be ex- 
ceptions, of course, but would you go so far as to say that to your 
knowledge that is the policy of the Navy, that every man is trained 
to per form a combat function? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. I think that is very important. 

I don’t know whether, Mr. Chairman, you want to ask Mr. Lee that 
question or whether we could ask the Army that later. 

Mr. Price. I thought perhaps at some place in the hearings the 
question was directed tothe Army. 

Mr. Gubser. It was. 

Mr. Price. And also in our original questions sent to the Defense 
“stablishment. 

I know, if General Michaelis were here—I don’t see the general 
here. 

Mr. Gupser. I think we should get to that at some time. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Question 14 relates to the numbers of personnel 
who are engaged in both training, operating, and supporting forces 
and the distribution of personnel. It doesn’t relate directly to the 
numbers who have in fact received combat training, but it does indi- 
cate the numbers 

Mr. Price. The question is one we want a direct answer to from all 
the services. Whether or not they are kept up to proficiency as sol- 
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diers, airmen, and sailors and whether they have these battle 
capabilities. 

Some people might say, “Well, why would you train a cook to use 
a rifle?” But that is an important question and it is important that 
he be trained to use a rifle. 

Mr. Jackson. That is where, perhaps in a sense, the Navy is some- 
what. unique because our stewardsmen afloat would probably not be 
in gunerews as such, but would be talkers, communicators, damage 
control people, or that sort of business, which is just as vital to the 
fighting of that particular weapon system, which is the ship, as firing 
the guns. 

Mr. Becker. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. You answered the question very definitely on this 
matter of assignment and training. I wonder, perhaps, is it too defi- 
nite? For example, I knew of a young fellow who was in the Naval 
Dental Laboratory. There are other instances of categories in the 
Navy. This man never saw sea duty. 

Now, I am wondering, aren’t there some real exceptions to the 
statement you made, that there would be some types of assignments 
where men would not be trained into combat positions, such as I have 
just mentioned. 

I am just trying to get this thing clarified so that we don’t say 
that every man who puts on a uniform in the Navy is trained for a 
combat purpose, and has an assignment of that nature. But there 
are exceptions to that. rule? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, in this sense: The person of whom you 
speak may be so skillful in his particular rating that he might not 
be assigned afloat in the normal course, although that would be a very 
rare case, I would think. But if he were to go afloat—you see, he 
has already had his boot training and that contains certain military 
drills as well as naval indoctrination in the concepts of battle stations 
afloat and were he to go afloat, he would have his battle station just 
as anyone else would have. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Secretary, I have in mind an isolated case during 
the war, World War II, where this voung fellow I knew was in a 
dental laboratory: he was quite proficient and all during the war 
he never even got to sea, so he never did do sea duty and I am 
wondering; aren’t there real exceptions to this rule ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am too, Mr. Becker. I tried to get to sea and all 
T did was chase up and down the east coast. 

Mr. Becker. I wanted to be sure we get a definite statement that 
they all have training and combat assignments of one kind or another. 

Mr. Jackson. In wartime you will find that situation more common 
than you would in peacetime. 

Mr. Price. Shouldn’t you assume that every member of military 
yersonnel at some time or other might be subject to combat where 
~ is in a combat. force himself, and if so, shouldn’t he be trained to 
use a rifle and defend himself ? 

IT know even in World War IT when we were pretty far advanced 
in warfare, supply men and everybody else had to be called out to the 
front line in certain areas. 
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So isn't there a necessity that they all be kept proficient in the 
use of arms and be properly trained so that they can be immediately 
turned into combat. troops 

Mr. Jackson. If we are speaking of the Marines, the answer to 
that is an unqualified “Yes.” 

Mr. Price. I was just about to say that probably the one best quali- 
tied to answer this particular question as to the parallel with the 
Army would be Colonel Owens here, who is with the Marine Corps. 
I think we should at least proceed under the theory that every man 
in the Marine Corps can handle a rifle. 

Mr. Jackson. It is not only the theory, sir, but the practice and 
they are very proud of that. 

Mr. Price. We want to get at whether or not the type personne! 
we have had under discussion here for the last couple of weeks, whether 
or not they have periodic refresher courses, basic training and so 
forth, so that they are in effect kept combatworthy. What about the 
Marine situation ¢ 

Colonel Owens. Mr. Chairman, in the Marine Corps it is required 
that there be rifle qualification each year unless there is exception 
made by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. There are certain 
instances in which a marine might not have an occasion to be able 
to fire his rifle and become requalified each year. This is, of course. 
subsequent to the initial training that the marine received. 

In addition to that, there are certain specified subjects which the 
Commandant controls from this area, upon which each marine must 
be qualified and must receive instruction and training each year. To 
check up on that, of course, is the Inspector General in his annual 
inspections, and the Commandant. of the Marine Corps in his inspee- 
tions, in addition to the commanding officers throughout the Marine 
Corps. 

I know of no exceptions on a general basis which would permit a 
man not to fire or become requalified in rifle, pistol, or whatever his 
primary weapon may be, with the exception of age limitations, of 
course, Which do apply later on. 

Mr. Price. Would the staff check with the Army and see what 
their policy is? 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. See whether or not they have any regular program of 
refresher training. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY CHAIRMAN PRICE RELATIVE TO ARMY REFRESHER 
TRAINING IN COMBAT ARMS 


Subject: Utilization of manpower—Refresher training in the U.S. Army. 

(1) Prior to assignment to a unit each new male Army enlistee or inductee 
receives 8 weeks of basic combat training followed by a program of advance! 
individual training. The basic combat program includes instruction in indi- 
vidual weapons and the fundamentals of ground combat. The advanced in- 
dividual program provides training for a specialty such as infantryman, cook, 
driver, or electronics specialist. 

(2)(a) Upon assignment to a unit the proficiency of the individual is main- 
tained by one of two methods. In organizations which operate as a unit, such 
as an infantry company, artillery battery, or ordnance support company, pro- 
ficiency is maintained by repetition of a progressive training cycle which en- 
compasses basic combat refresher training, advanced individual refresher train- 
ing, small and large unit training, maneuvers, and special exercises such as 
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amphibious, jungle, or arctic training. The length of the overall cycle is not 
fixed. However, the cycle length normally will not exceed 1 year. 

(b) Personnel assigned to such units as Headquarters Company, U.S. Army, 
or headquarters company of a continental Army, who perform individual assign- 
ments with a staff section, or a special agency, receive continued training with 
the unit to which assigned. This training is conducted during special periods 
set up for this purpose. Normally, this training requires about 2 hours per 
week or 1 day per month, if conducted on a monthly basis. There is no limit 
on the time or subject matter which can be covered during these periods. How- 
ever, as a minimum the annual coverage must include marksmanship, arms 
refresher or qualification firing, survival training, chemical, biological, and 
radiological training, code of conduct, troop information and safeguarding 
military information. It is the intent of the Department of the Army that all 
personnel in special assignments undergo this continuing training program. 
Every effort is made to see that heads of agencies who supervise personnel on 
individual assignment release them for training in the absence of any over- 
riding consideration to the contrary. 

Mr. SLatinsHEK. Yes, sir. 

To elaborate slightly on the Secretary’s comment with respect to 
this area, I would like to emphasize for the purpose of the record, the 
Department of Defense has indicated that approximately 63 percent 
of all military forces are assigned to the operating forces. 

I assume that that percentage is somewhat similar in the Navy, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. We keep our figures somewhat different 
from the way the Army and the Air Force, and we have assigned 
to the fleet—that is, direct deployment and fleet operations—some 57 
percent of our people. But that may be a little misleading as com- 
pared with the 63 percent figure because a lot of our fleet supporting 
people could be weighed into that figure of fleet employment so as 
to raise our figure considerably above that. 

Mr. Statrnsuek. My point, Mr. Secretary, is that over half of vour 
personnel are constantly in the operating forces, as members of the 
operating forces, of course, and pinpointing this to a ship at sea, with 
regard to duties on board the vessel they go through drills which en- 
tail the mobilization assignment. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suatrnsnek. And they constantly receive mobilization or 
training for their military specialty. That was my point in em- 
phasizing the Secretary’s response. 

Mr. Gurser. Mr. Chairman, I just have one more brief question. 

One of the finest things I believe this committee has done, and 
apparently the Congress concluded on yesterday or the day before, 
was the passage of the piece of legislation commonly referred to as 
the hump legislation. Of course, we all know the purpose of that 
was to allow the Navy to retain the services of some of its highly 
qualified and highly trained personnel, even though there may not be 
billets for them. That is true. That is one of your problems insofar 
as vour officer personnel is concerned. 

You have a lot of qualified, experienced men, many with combat 
experience, no billets for them and no chance for advancement, isn’t 
that correct ? | 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is the latter that is true, Mr. Gubser. You 
see, with the expansion of the: Navv during the war and the concen- 
tration of the junior officer group in 4 years, where in normal peace- 
time that same number of people would be spread over 10 to 12, you 
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had a very serious promotion stagnation facing these highly qualified 
combat-trained people. 

Now, there are billets for them but what the hump legislation 
tries to do is to create enough vacancies to maintain a decent promo- 
tion flow. 

Mr. Gvupser. The reason I asked that question was that I was 
wondering if you have problems with your enlisted personnel which, 
because of your limitation on the number of men that you can have 
in your service, where sometimes you have problems in finding billets 
for them, and if perhaps sometimes it isn’t absolutely necessary in 
order to keep up rotation to use men sometimes as stewards and in the 
type service that has been under discussion here for the last couple 
of weeks. 

Mr. Jackson. That is very true, sir. We have some rates afloat, 
boatswains’ mates, for example, gunners’ mates, pipefitters, molders, 
people of that sort who are not readily placed in any shore support 
slot and in order to utilize them at all we must utilize them in jobs 
such as drivers and maintenance men. 

Mr. Gupser. But they are men whose services I would assume 
would be invaluable during time of war? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Gupser. Who must be retained and certainly should be put to 
a useful purpose. 

Mr. Jackson. Some of our finest people are these boatswains. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Secretary, this may be somewhat out of the line 
we have been talking about mostly in this committee, but I think it 
applies to our work and you have mentioned it in your remarks. That 
is, I am wondering if you could tell us how you feel the recruitment 
situation stands with regard to the Navy at the present time? Are 
you getting the kind of recruits you would like? Is there a problem 
at all? How does the thing stand ? 

Mr. Jackson. The problem has improved immeasurably, Mr. Strat- 
ton, in the last year. We have now received somewhat of a relaxation 
in the number of group 4’s that we were compelled to take with the 
result that we no longer have to turn away from the door superior 
people in order to fill a quota of less superior people. We have been 
having superior people waiting to get in and we have been getting 
them in in larger numbers in the last year. 

Mr. Srratron. The Navy doesn’t go in for any 6-month program, 
does it. Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Jackson. The Marine Corps, of course, has a very important 
6 months training program for its reserves, one that it feels is very 
helpful indeed to it in maintaining a backup for the regular forces. 

The Navy generally does not have a 6-month program although I 
have authorized in the Aviation Reserve a 6-month training program 
on an experimental basis so that we can see whether we can attract to 
our Aviation Reserve the aviation rates that we need in the reserve. 
We have no difficulty with our pilots. The officers generally respond 
and are tremendously faithful, but we have had serious lacks in our 
aviation mechs and the people who keep the planes flying. 
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Mr. Srrarron. T was wondering too—we had some testimony earlier 
in these hearings from representatives from some of the educational 
institutions in which they indicated that they thought that the young 
men weren't sufficiently motivated and weren't sufficiently interested 
in the mission of the armed services. I think one witness testified 
that they would be happy to have drafted for social service work, but 
the American students didn’t see the importance of the armed services. 

I wonder, since the Navy has such an extensive program in that 
area with regard to the Naval ROTC program, the Holloway pro- 
gram and so on. If you could comment on how effective that has been 
and how the Navy’s feeling has been with regard to the success of that 
program in the Nation’s colleges. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, I hope this will answer your question and 
vou can tell me if I am off the track. 

So far as the enlisted personnel are concerned, a fairly good index 
of motivation is your reenlistment rate, and our reenlistment rate 
for first-term people has been gradually creeping up to the point 
where at the moment it stands at about 23 to 24 percent which in the 
minds of a good many people in the CNO and the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, is at least approaching a desirable figure. 

So far as the career personnel are concerned, the reenlistment rate 
is something in the order of over 90 percent. I am not sure just how 
much over 90 percent, but there again you have an index of morale 
and motivation. 

So far as the officers are concerned, I am still not completely happy 
with our success under the Holloway plan, although there again 
things seem to be looking up. We have moved from a figure of some 
15 percent of people going into the Regular Navy after their obli- 
gated tour, to a figure now that is 20 or 21 percent. There we are 
shooting at an objective of 23 to 30 percent and that is where we 
would like to see it. 

Mr. Srrarron. How about the applicants themselves? You are 
referring to the problem of keeping them on after they complete 
their obligated tour ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Srrarton. How about their interest in applying for the pro- 
gram, both the regular ROTC program and contract? Does that 
continue to be high ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Last vear for some 1,200 spaces we had applications upwards of 
22,000, 

Mr. Srrarron. One other question, Mr. Secretary, and I think this 
bears generally on what should be the broad aspect—we may have 
discussed this before—but the Navy is still satisfied, is it not, with 
the congressional method of appointment to the Naval Academy ? 
You are satisfied with the type of candidates that you get and aren’t 
pushing strongly for the other method that some of the other services 
have been interested in ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, I would hate to be dogmatic on that point. 
I know that there may be some desirability of increasing general 
comeptitive examinations but we have found particularly in the last 
2 years that the quality of candidates from all sources to the Naval 
Academy, and congressional particularly, has been very high indeed. 
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I would say that we had for admission to the Naval Academy last 
year what is known as a cut score for admission that was considerably 
higher than the cut scores for most of the éolleges for admission and 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The congressional appointees fitted into that slot. Now, one of the 
reasons that I would hesitate to depart from the present sy stem without 

very careful thought, is that so many Congressmen give us a great 
deal of help by quite « careful screening themselves. 

Mr. Srrarron. You do have a percentage of applicants who come 
through the competitive system anyway, don’t you? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes. We have about 200 numbers, I would say. 

Mr. Gupser. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes. I am through. 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Secretary, I am very interested in this 6 months’ 
air-mech training program. I hadn’t heard of it before. 

Is that a program whereby a person goes into the Navy and takes 
6 months of active duty training and then completes his reserve obliga- 
tion somewhat similar to what the Army does ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. It is under the 8-year provision. I have forgotten 
whether that is the 1952 act. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 as amended. 

Mr. Gupser. A young man interested in that type of training then, 
I assume, would apply to the commandant of the naval district in 
which he resides; is that the procedure / 

Mr. Jackson, Not on the air side. His application and the whole 
recruiting effort is conducted under the jurisdiction of the Chief of 
Naval Air Training. That is Admiral Goldthwaite down in Pensacola 
and his Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training who is located in 
Glenview. 

Mr. Gupser. Do you have any information as to the balance between 
applications for this type training and the the available slots? Is 
it overcrowded ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Applications have been coming in fairly slowly to 
date, but this is an experimental program starting in the fiscal year 
1960 so we haven’t had a chance really to gage it. 

Mr. Becker. This is just naval air? 

Mr. Jackson. Naval air and not surface. 

Mr. Gupser. Where, again, would a young man apply if he were 
interested? Say that he lived in California. 

Mr. Jackson. I would think that he probably would apply to his 
recruiting office who would refer it forward. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewsrer. Mr. Secretary, let me come back to a subject you 
touched on with reference to the Navy and ask the same question 
about the Marine Corps. What is our rate of reenlistment in the 
Marine Corps of our first-hitch people / 

Mr. Jackson. I think our first term in the Marine Corps is over 
20 percent ; 21 to 22 percent. 

Now, last month it was a very extraordinary figure but weighted 
over the last year I think that is about 20 or 21 percent. 

Mr. Brewster. And our rate of 
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Mr. Jackson. That is to say of the first-termers. For the 
career personnel it is 86 to 87 percent, I believe. 

Mr. Brewster. One further question, sir, about the Marine Corps. 
Can you give me the percentage of the entire Marine Corps personnel 
that is in the Fleet Marine Force, or in so-called combat units as 
compared to support or supply personnel ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. The colonel has the exact figures right 
here. 

Colonel Owens. Mr. Congressman, the figures that I have for the 
total operating forces, dated April 23, 1959, were 60.8 percent. The 
operating forces at that time consisted of the Fleet Marine Force, 
which is 51.6 percent, the security forces which consist of, for the 
Navy, 6.3; 0.4 for the State Department—the entire category very 
small, and then Marines afloat, 1.7. 

Those are included in what we describe as our operating forces, sir. 
The ratio which may bear on this question, sir. We have one out of 
every 4.2 marines who are overseas outside the continental limits of 
the United States. One out of every 4.2, and of the Fleet Marine 
Force of the operating forces here, we have one out of every 
2.7 Marines in the operating forces which are beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Mr. Brewster. Thank you, Colonel. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. This is a little premature, but something has been 
preying on my mind quite a little bit regarding the Navy. That is. 
with some of the observations I have made in your Naval Reserve 
training centers, in speaking of utilization of manpower, over a span 
of years I have noticed that the people who occupy the commands of 
these training centers in many, many instances are some of the fellows 
who are strictly the old hard-shell Navy personnel, also accompa- 
nied by a staff of enlisted personnel who come from the fleet 
and they are supposed to be individuals who can acclimate them- 
selves by getting along with the community, stimulating interest 
within a community and promoting a training program within a 
training center. I have often wondered why the Navy didn’t analyze 
that situation more clearly and use the people who were gifted in 
the Navy who probably couldn’t serve as well in the fleet, who could 
come into a community and promote civic functions and a fine re- 
lationship. It would be the best public relations that the Navy could 
ever get. Instead of having a sour relationship like they do in many 
instances. 

I should think that it would—that this would merit—I wondered 
if you had done anything about analyzing that Reserve situation and 
trying to conquer some of the problems. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, I am aware, of course, that there are some 
people, and certainly in the not too distant past, a number of people 
who were assigned to the training centers who were not up to snuff. 
But we have tried to get on top of that and have emphasized with the 
Chief of Personnel, something that he well knows as a matter of fact, 
the vital importance to us of a strong Naval Reserve, and we are 
getting, I think, better quality officers in our training centers. 

For example, just recently I attended the commissioning of a naval 
training center at Wilmington, Del., and it was quite evident, not only 
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from the turnout of people there, but the enthusiasm of the trainees 
and their families and the cooperation that was given this outfit by the 
city fathers, and by the Governor of the State, in fact, that here was a 
fellow who was really doing the job that we wanted done. 

The training centers that I have visited have generally—that has 
been representative of the type of activity and enthusiasm that I have 
seen. 

Now, to try to keep on top of this problem, we have out in Omaha a 
tremendously vital and enthusiastic officer named Deuterman, and he 
is on the go 365 days of the year visiting every training unit, not only 
talking with the training commanders, but having conferences with 
the district personnel under whose general jurisdiction most of the 
training centers fall, to make sure there is complete communication 
between the staff of the district commandant and the naval training 
centers and that the best possible job is being done. So we are trying 
to get on top of it, Mr. Wampler. Whether in all cases we succeed is 
something else again. 

Mr. Wampter. Back in 1946, I think, when we started the initiation 
of these training centers, it seems that the growth of the training cen- 
ter has practically diminished as far as personnel is concerned and then 
we had undergone what. we called the Forrestal competition—certain 
analysis that was made every year on a competitive basis, and I found 
that you would take a training center at that time—I don’t know 
whether it is still in existence or not—but you would take one and you 
would find out which was the best training center within a certain 
area, or in a certain district. But the best training center then, you 
would take the district headquarters, it would take all of the specialists 
that they have within that headquarters and send it down to this best 
training center to let that training center compete against the other 
districts for a national championship. 

Instead of taking your best specialists and placing them out in the 
training centers that were the poorest, you were concentrating on the 
training centers that were the best. To me, it just seemed as if you 
were going in the wrong direction rather than the right direction and 
I thought that that was a sort of a waste of effort. 

Mr. Jackson. The competitions now, Mr. Wampler, are unit com- 
petitions. 

Mr. Wameter. They have changed that pursuit. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Wampter. I am glad to hear that. I just merely thought 
when the Navy came out here without getting a chance to hear your 
statement here today, that those things did demand a lot of attention 
and Lappreciate your explanation of it. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Secretary, I do not presume that you would 
have had time to observe, but Congressman Thomas B. Curtis of Mis- 
souri, speaking on this question in the House on March 10—and I 
refer you to this—I would like, if Mr. Jackson would have the time, 
to read it—made in the Appendix to the Record on March 10, 1959, 
at pages A-1981, A—1982, and A-1983. 

pire ew it to you and would like to have some word from you if 
you get time of your own idea of what he recommends in here. He 
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deals with the Seabees during World War II which, as we know, 
was a tremendous program and was tremendously successful. He 
talks about your operating a training school today for bulldozer 
operators and how ineffectual a program like this can be and costly. 

There are other observations and Tom is very well qualified to 
talk on the subject. I only have one copy of it here, but I have given 
you the reference. I trust you will have time to read it and I would 
like to have some observations from you on it. 

Mr. Jackson. I will dothat, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

(The views of the Department of the Navy on this subject are ex- 
pressed in the following communication :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1960. 


Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarkMAN: At the hearings before your subcommittee on July 
30, of this year, Mr. Becker requested that I study and comment upon the 
remarks of the Honorable Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri speaking to the House 
with reference to the extension of the draft last spring. Mr. Curtis’ remarks 
are to be found on page A1981 of the Congressional Record of 1959. 

Enclosed herewith is a memorandum which I have prepared which analyzes 
and discusses the various proposals made by Mr. Curtis in his speech of March 
10. I have thought it desirable to treat the matter at some length not only 
out of respect for your subcommittee but out of regard as well for the high 
abilities and devotion to the service of the Nation which has characterized 
Mr. Curtis’ activities in the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD JACKSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces). 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE HOUSE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Subject : Discussion of the proposals made by the Honorable Thomas B. Curtis 
of Missouri made March 10, 1959, with respect to the extension of the draft 
law. 

The major proposals put forward by Mr. Curtis appear to be four: 

(1) The draft law is an unacceptable means of maintaining our Military 
Establishment: and appropriate incentives should be created to make possible 
a completely volunteer establishment. 

(2) Ninety percent of the skills called for in the Military Establishment are 
noncombatant in nature; and only 10 percent are combat in nature. 

(3) The only training which should be conducted by the military is in respect 
of the combat-type skills and the civilian education system should assume the 
task of education and training of the noncombatant type skills, since civilian 
institutions have specialists in education and training of noncombatant skills. 

(4) The Nation should have a small standing force backed by a Ready 
Reserve. 

Ancillary to these proposals and in support thereof are the assertions: 

(1) That the draft disrupts the education of every American youth. 

(2) That the draft is not used for its intended purpose, viz: to acquire per- 
sonnel to carry out the functions of the military, but rather it is used to carry 
out “the specious, impractical and rejected philosophy that every American boy 
should have military training.” 

(3) That noncombatant type skills do not call for A-1 physical specimens, 
witness the fact that a storekeeper could be one-legged and an aviation me- 
chanic a midget. 
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(4) That the civilian education system can and has provided noncombatant 
type skills to the military in wartime with conspicuous success, as witness the 
Seabees in World War II. 

(5) That the Reserve system doesn’t work because the leaders of the Military 
Establishment have not tried to make it work. 

An essentially independent thesis propounded by Mr. Curtis was: That there 
should be two Codes of Military Justice: one a code (possibly stricter than the 
present code) applicable to combat-t¥pe members of the military services: the 
other a civilian-type code applicable to the noncombat type members. It is 
asserted that the Military Justice Code, developed over the centuries for appli- 
cation to combat-type members of the Armed Forces was inadequate when ap- 
plied to noncombat type members in World War IT. 

Mr. Curtis thereupon suggests as a program : 

(1) That, as stated above, we have a small standing force backed by a Ready 
Reserve. 

(2) Have reserve system set up, geared to receive skills and keep them from 
getting rusty. 

(3) Have the “90 percent civilian skills” taught by civilian education insti- 
tutions and the “10 percent military skills” taught by the Military Establishment. 

(4) Make job analysis of technical skills needed by the military departments: 
inventory civilian counterpart skills: match job analysis with inventory; and 
where gaps exist, set up incentives to encourage enlistment for training through 
civilian education system in shortage areas. 

(5) Obtain volunteers for the 90 percent civilian skills by providing the best 
incentive possible, viz: insuring volunteers that they will be employed in skills 
they know and like. 

(6) Obtain volunteers for the 10 percent combatant duties by providing in- 
centive of “bright uniforms, medals, honors and (for this group exclusively ) 
veterans’ benefits.” 

(7) Set up military justice code for combatant type members and withdraw 
it from noncombatant activities. 

(S) Have “stepped up” civilian-type law during war or emergency to deal 
with absenteeism or malingering. 

In my remarks which follow, I must of necessity speak from the point of 
view of the Navy, its problems and programs. I cannot speak for the other 
services. 

I will pass over discussion of the generalized proposals until I come to the 
matter of Mr. Curtis’ concrete program. In the meantime I should like to 
explore somewhat the assertions made in support of these proposals. 

(1) With reference to Mr. Curtis’ assertion that the draft law disrupts the 
education of every American youth: 

It may be true that the draft does cause some planning difficulties for boys 
who are qualified for a college education, and are presumably, therefore, poten- 
tial candidates for the officer corps. I can’t say, however, that I have observed 
this as being seriously disruptive of the college careers of most young men (as 
a matter of fact, probably the only people minimally disturbed, are those who 
aspire to postgraduate professional training). Indeed, the Navy’s officer can- 
didate programs encourage a boy’s getting his baccalaureate degree, as is evi- 
denced by our regular and contract NROTC program, and our OCS and ROC 
programs. 

These programs of course are volunteer; but I haven't the slightest doubt 
that many officer candidates volunteer for them because they would prefer 
to work out their military obligation in this fashion to being drafted. 

Nor do I have any doubt that some among the qualified baccalaureate hold- 
ers find that military service compels deferment of postgraduate study. Be that 
as it may, the Navy needs approximately 11,000 to 13,000 new officers each 
year to man its deployed fleets and its supporting Shore Establishment. Experi- 
ence has proved that these numbers cannot be acquired without the existence 
of the compulsive terms of the draft law. 

With reference to postgraduate study, I would point out that the Navy 
affords postgraduate opportunities for properly qualified officers if they remain 
in the service. For those who don’t remain, a gap of 2 or 3 years has occurred 
before they can begin. Not onty is the latter a relatively small price to pay 
for a citizen’s obligation to defend his country: but there are not a few edu- 
eators who believe that such gap will send a more mature and better motivated 
man into postgraduate effort than is commonly the case with one moving directly 
from undergraduate work. 
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The general theme of Mr. Curtis’ remarks, however, seem oriented to the 
enlisted man, for most of his statements seem to relate to vocational, technical, 
and trade skills. In this group I seriously doubt that the draft disrupts their 
education. Presumably every young man who would not go on to college 
would normally plan to take up some trade. Far from disrupting their educa- 
tion, the Navy encourages all of its enlistees to finish high school. Most of 
our enlistees fall in the age range of 17-19 years. 

It is my belief that the group in question are not planning college educa- 
tions, for the most part are not potential officer material; and therefore no 
disruption of their education occurs.” Rather these youngsters by coming into 
the service (1) fulfill a citizen’s normal obligation; (2) become gainfully em- 
ployed; (8) acquire skills that will be useful to them both for civilian and 
military pursuits. 

(2) Contrary to Mr. Curtis’ statement on the subject, the services are most 
certainly using the draft to fulfill its intended purpose of acquiring personnel 
to carry out the functions of the military services. The only proper use of 
the draft—whether it is the direct application of the draft mechanisms, or 
the indirect compulsion of the draft which produces volunteers—is to man our 
ships and shore stations in order to do our job which is dictated by the needs 
of the national policy. Budgetwise we cannot afford and would not permit 
the recruitment of people simply “to sit on their hands,” merely for the sake 
of satisfying a philosophic concept that every American should have military 
training.’ 

This is not to derogate from the principle that every American has an obli- 
gation to defend his country and to fulfill that obligation by service in his 
country’s Armed Forces if need there be for such service. I am sure Mr. Curtis 
would agree that that principle is neither specious, impractical, or rejected. 

In summary: it is our view that we must get men (volunteers or draftees) 
in order to keep our fleets deployed ; and experience proves that the draft law is 
exceedingly efficacious in providing us with the needed volunteers. 

(3) Mr. Curtis presents a plausible argument that noncombatant skills might 
be performed by a handicapped person as well as by an A-1 physical specimen. 
I suspect, however, that his frame of reference is the situation in World War II 
where vast numbers of uniformed personnel did all of their duty ashore in the 
United States. Even then, however, the numbers of uniformed “Pentagon 
clerks” in the Navy was relatively small. It is true that numbers of shore- 
side jobs could be filled by handicapped people; but we can’t expect the shore- 
side jobs to be filled by the handicapped, and to have all of our ablebodied 
personnel to be perpetually at sea. We therefore have the minimal number 
of billets ashore necessary to train our people and to give our seagoing per- 
sonnel appropriate periods of rotation of duty ashore. 

Today, all of our enlisted men must be expected to serve afloat. The rigors 
of life on a stormy sea; the confined spaces aboard ship; the sometimes over- 
heated and stuffy atmosphere below decks which result from buttoning up 
ship or from deployment to tropic areas: the long watches and the tensions of 
shipboard life, require that all hands be in fairly good condition and have sub- 
stantially all of their faculties in good working order. 

(4) It is true that during World War II the Navy’s Seabees did a dis- 
tinguished job. And it is true that they were products of the civilian education 
system. I would point out, however, that “civilian education system” as used 
here, is used in a very broad sense, for the expertness of our Seabees was 
derived in greatest measure not from their formal education at school, but 
from their years of experience in working at their trades. 

That there exists in the Nation’s economy today civilian experts who could, 
in the various noncombatant skills, do as outstanding a job as the Seabees, 
I do not doubt in the least. (Incidentally, I am certain that the Seabees 
would be the first to insist that they were not noncombatant.) The question 
is: How do we recruit these civilian experts into the active duty forces? Or 


1 As a matter of course we search out and find in the Navy numbers of highly promising 
boys who, although not planning for college, are clearly qualified for it or have the 
potential. These boys are encouraged to attempt additional training and many of them 
through our assistance and sponsorship are successful in gaining admittance to the Naval 
Academy, or through our NESEP program to other colleges and universities. 

2The draft, in a sense, is in the view of the military services a necessary evil. We 
abhor turnover of personnel, high training costs, lack of stability, and, I am sure, would 
all be happier with no draft if we could still get all the people we each need to volunteer 
for 6-year Regular enlistments. 
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if the intent is not to recruit them in the active duty forces, shall we recruit 
them in the Reserve? The question then is twofold: first, what incentives are 
to be offered to recruit them in the reserves; and second, who in the Active 
Forces will do the job which is presently done by our construction battalions? 
If it is suggested that we offer them enough money to induce them to join 
the Reserve, and let civilians do the jobs now done by the construction bat- 
talions, the question arises as to who will be responsible for increasing the 
defense budget to the extent required to fulfill the incentive (assuming that 
we can guesstimate what money it would take to create a proper incentive). 
Further, if a war situation breaks out, can we risk, in today’s world, the time 
lag that would be required in order either to (i) write legislation making 
civilian construction forces part of the Armed Forces or (ii) recruit, indoc- 
trinate and process to the deployed forces the construction forces that will be 
immediately needed? 

The proposition would have greater merit if we could expect to have the 
leisure that we had in the early days of World War IIl—protected as we were 
by England’s courage, by Hitler’s preoccupation with Russia, and by the expanse 
of ocean—to train vast combatant and support forces. Today, however, Amer- 
ica will be in the frontlines at the outset of any struggle; and we must, whatever 
the nature of the conflict, be in a condition to fight for an appreciable length of 
time, with the people we have on board. 

(5) I am interested in Mr. Curtis’ statement that the Reserve system doesn’t 
work because the leaders of the Military Establishment have not tried to make 
it work. I should welcome his suggestions. For our own part we have (i) made 
the Reserve training more meaningful by assigning ships and planes to the 
selected Reserve, (ii) offered training and education courses which keep the 
Reserve abreast of the current state of the military art, (iii) provided active 
duty for training which places Reserves along side of the Regular force in 
working our operational problems, (iv) given pay, promotions, retirement and 
other benefits commensurate with the contribution of time and energy expended 
by the Reserves in their military activity. Despite all this we still have not 
been able to attract and retain as many Reserves into our pay programs as we 
should like. 

Nevertheless, IT would assure Mr. Curtis that the leadership of the Navy has 
tried to nake the Naval Reserve program work, and will continue to try. It is 
my conviction, moreover, that the program does work very well, although not 
up to the level of our hope. 

(6) Mr. Curtis asserts that the inadequacy of the old Military Code of 
Justice was shown up because it was used on noncombatant type people. As 
a corollary to this idea, I infer Mr. Curtis to mean that the old code would 
have been universally accepted as valid had it been applied only to combatant 
type personnel and a different code applied to noncombatant types. 

Contrary to Mr. Curtis’ understanding in this matter, I have been led to 
believe that there was a feeling in the Congress that the old code was too 
draconic in its application; and that it should be modified in several particulars 
to afford protections to an accused which more nearly approximated the pro- 
tections afforded to individuals charged with wrongdoing in the civilian com- 
munity. So far as I am aware, it was never thought that combatant type 
people in the Armed Forces should be subject to severer penalties and more 
straitened procedures than their fellows in uniform who were doing non- 
combatant jobs. 

Turning now to Mr. Curtis’ program: 

(1) His first point is that “we have a small standing force backed by a 
Ready Reserve.” 

The present strength of the standing force is based on what our military 
leadership considers necessary, within budget limitations, to fulfill our treaty 
obligations to our allies all over the world, and to stand ready for quickly 
meeting such crises as Lebanon, Taiwan, and Laos. All are agreed that our 
forces should be capable of instantaneous response—and Lebanon and Taiwan 
proved the efficacy of that theory. There are not a few people, however, who 
believe that instantaneous response is not enough; but that we must have stay- 
ing power as well, and these people have expressed some question whether our 
Active Forces are large enough to fulfill this requirement. I, at least, am not 
disposed to recommend further reduction in our manpower for to do so would 
lead to weakening, and if carried far enough, crippling our capacity to deploy 
to the Mediterranean, the Far East, and to North Atlantic waters. As sug- 
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gested above, we no longer can afford the luxury of time that would be re- 
quired—if we had only a small cadre of Regulars in the United States—to (a) 
set up mobilization and training centers, (b) demothball ships, (c) start new 
and expanded production lines for hardware (especially aircraft and missiles) 
and supplies, (d) train the citizen-sailors, and (e) deploy. 

If then we cannot afford to cut much deeper into the standing force, what 
shall we say as to the size of the Reserve? Here we are to a certain extent 
groping in the dark, for no one can anticipate what course hostilities will take 
if and when war breaks out: how long a time we will have at our disposal to 
‘all up reserves; and what resources will be available to us to train and deploy 
them. At the present time the Navy and Marine Corps believe that they can 
within 6 months of mobilization put to good use the Ready Reserves we now 
have: but all that we can really bet on immediately are the members of our 
Selected Reserve—some 160,000—who have precut orders and who know what 
to do and where to go immediately upon the President's call. 

These numbers we should like to expand, but one must always balance the 
desire for expansion in this area with the fiscal requirements of the standing 
forces which compete with the Reserve for the tax dollar. I doubt that in the 
near future we can afford greatly to expand the Selected Reserve (which is the 
element of the Reserve which requires the bulk of expenditures in the program). 

(2) Mr. Curtis’ second point is that we should “gear the Reserve system to 
receive skills and keep them from getting rusty.” 

This is precisely our aim in our Reserve program. Distinction should be 
made, however, between the pay program (Selected Reserve) and nonpay pro- 
grams. In the former, members are called upon to exercise their skills once a 
week for 48 weeks in the year,* The nonpay program does not permit of weekly 
exercise except on a voluntary and nonpay basis: and little can be done here 
beyond encouraging our Ready Reserve to keep current by means of correspon- 
dence courses, and (for a small number of people each year) to take a 2 weeks’ 
eruise as active duty training. This latter program we would like to expand, 
but to do so would seriously impinge on funds required by the Regular 
Establishment. 

I will readily admit that correspondence courses and a 2 weeks’ cruise are 
searecely enough to keep outr nondrilling Ready Reservist from getting rusty— 
either in his military skills or physically—but the only way to correct this 
situation is to afford incentives of larger scope than are presently to hand. 

In any event, however, it is our purpose, and we believe it is our practice, to 
gear our Reserve setup to receive skills and to keep them from getting rusty. 

(3) Mr. Curtis’ third point is that we should “have the 90 percent civilian 
skills taught by civilian education institutions and the 10 percent military skills 
taught by the Military Establishment.” 

At the outset, it should be remarked that it is not completely clear what Mr. 
Curtis conceives to be civilian skills on the one hand and military skills on the 
other: nor how the 90-10 split was arrived at. I will readily concede, how- 
ever, that there are many jobs done by uniformed people, particularly ashore. 
that have exact, or highly similar, civilian counterparts. In fact, I could make 
a fair argument that 100 percent of the military jobs call for skills that have 
civilian counterparts—even to the point of comparing the skill of a military 
rifleman with that of a civilian hunter and woodsman. I believe the really 
important question, however, is not what the skills are, or whether there are 
civilian counterparts, but under what circumstances the skills are to be 
employed. 

With this preface, let me turn to the education and training aspects. Ideally, 
I agree with Mr. Curtis that we should be able to call on our civilian education 
system to provide us with young men, trained in the theory and practice of 
electronics, radio communications, and the like. Clearly the commerce courses 
in our high schools should be able to provide young men with training in type- 
writing and accounting. But in the “hard skills” the fact of the matter is that 
the boys we get are not so trained, and we have no choice but to fill the void. 
We could, I suppose, take young high school graduates aboard, give them boot 
training, and then send them to qualified high schools to learn these “hard 
skills,” but the administration of such a program would raise such questions as: 
Maintenance of military discipline; accommodation of the high school’s cur- 


2 We have variations from this pattern ; viz, 24 drills; week-end and multiple drills, and 
the like but in essence the idea of all is the same, that is: To keep our Reserves up to 
date and on their toes. 
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riculum to the intensive and accelerated training which effective use of our man- 
power calls for; provision of housing and recreation facilities; reorganization of 
the high school faculty to handle our student load, to name but a few. And even 
when the young sailor had received his certificate of satisfactory completion of 
a course in electronics, let us say, he would still require training with us in the 
operation and maintenance of the ever-changing radar, sonar, and like equip- 
ments. Another problem of no mean difficulty would be the administration of 
travel pay and allowances, occasioned by any such dispersion of effort such a 
program would entail. 

(4) Perhaps I misconceive Mr. Curtis’ intent in the preceding point, since 
the fourth point of his program calls for the job analysis—inventory plan 
which would provide “incentives to encourage enlistment for training through 
the civilian education system in shortage areas.” The implications that I see 
in this are the direction of our main recruiting effort at 14-year olds with no 
guarantee of enlistment later; and as for incentives to such youngsters they 
must of necessity be the same incentives which exist now for 17- and 18-year- 
old high school graduates. The real question then boils down to incentives. 

(5) In point 5 of his program Mr. Curtis suggests that we “obtain volun- 
teers for the 90 percent civilian skills by providing the best incentive possible, 
that is, insuring volunteers that they will be employed in the skills they know 
and like.” 

This is precisely what we are doing today. Granted we do not completely 
succeed in matching a man’s desire with his aptitude; but a perfect match 
will never be possible so long as, for example, there is need for one sonarman, 
and five people would like to take a crack at it. Nor will a perfect match 
exist, so long as the Walter Mitty’s of this world dream of being heroes at the 
radar screen when they have no aptitude for the task. Finally there are many 
chores aboard ship and in the Shore Establishment which are distasteful to 
the generality of youngsters. But they have to be done: and many a recruit 
who wants to be a radarman and is qualified for it, must also do his share 
of the distasteful jobs. He cannot, as civilians can (in their business, if not 
their domestic lives) devote all of his time to working in the area of his skill. 
A sailor is a full-time member of a quasi-independent community and his ship 
is both his workbench and his home. He must share with others the house- 
keeping tasks as well as doing work in his own particular specialty. 

Within the limits of practicability therefor we offer to all members of the 
Navy the incentive of being employed in the skills they know and like. 

(6) Concerning the incentive for those with military skills Mr. Curtis sug- 
gests, in point 6, that we offer them bright uniforms, medals, honors, and (for 
them exclusively) veteran’s benefits. 

The basic difficulty here is to define the man with military skills. Even 
the gun director and the combat information center operator is exercising 
skills which have either a direct civilian counterpart or one closely similar 
thereto. Moreover, at gun stations we have as a matter of course, people who 
at times other than “battle quarters” have jobs as mess cooks, storekeepers, 
yeomen, etc. As I suggested above, a ship or a shore station in support of the 
fleet is a self-contained community; and all hands, whatever their duties, work 
as a team to make the whole complex an effective fighting weapon. While 
one may try the interesting and difficult exercise of establishing grades of 
importance (to the effectiveness of the ship) as between ships cooks and mis- 
silemen, the fact is that all are under fire and must be disciplined and versa- 
tile people who can do not only their specialties, but must be competent as well 
in standing watches and fighting the ship whether as gun loaders, throttlemen, 
tactical recorders, or members of damage control parties. 

I for one would not be a party to drawing any invidious distinction between 
those on board who maintain the batteries and those who handle the deck gear, 
or work with the black gang in the engine room, or keep the records to the 
end that the ship has a “corporate msmory” and the individual sailors have 
their papers in order. They all fight together, equally exposed to the hazards 
of conflict. 

(7) The foregoing discussion of the specious but invalid distinction between 
combat-type people and non-combat-type people is equally applicable to his 
suggestions (points 7 and 8) that there should be two types of military code 
applicable to members of the uniformed services. I believe you will agree that 
while there is justification for different codes as between the civilian and 
military communities, no justification exists for differentiation in the disci- 
plinary system between members of the military community. 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Couetan. I have no questions, sir. 

Mr. Price. Are there any further questions by any members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Mr. Secretary, I don’t know how the Navy feels about this, but some 
of us up here are quite anxious to make sure that the 1960 defense 
appropriation bill will give the Navy a new nuclear-powered carrier 
and I was just wondering if that happened whether you would have 
any difliculty finding the personnel to staff it. 

Mr. Jackson. We have had a program that goes back 2 or 3 years, 
Mr. Stratton, to try to anticipate our needs with the nuclear Navy. 
Now, of course, this carrier, if it were authorized in this year’s budget, 
wouldn’t be a fighting ship for another 4 years so we have that much 
leeway in training for that particular ship. But all the ships that 
are presently programed and building have their crews in training, 
or picked for training. 

Mr. Srratton. So you wouldn’t object too strongly if they were 
able to—— 

Mr. Jackson. It is a muscle-stretching program, as you can im- 
agine, because it requires tremendously high skills that we demand of 
these kids, but we have been successful so far. 

Mr. Srratron. You wouldn’t object too strongly if we got that in- 
cluded in the appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Jackson. Speaking now just from the training point of view, 
Mr. Stratton, I don’t think it would embarrass you. 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. If there are no further questions from members of the 
committee, Mr. Slatinshek has committee questions to direct to the 
secretary. 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. Mr. Secretary, I would like to pursue for just a 
moment a line of questioning that Mr. Stratton had temporarily de- 
veloped. As you know, the Congress has enacted a great number 
of career incentive items, medicare survivor benefits, increased pay. 

Do you feel that the Congress has done enough in this area or do 
you feel Congress should take further action ? 

The reason I ask that question, a number of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee felt that perhaps the services should be 
able to develop a completely voluntary force, without the stimulus or 
the incentive of the draft and they question whether or not the serv- 
ices have done enough or the Congress, in this area. 

Could you comment on that ? 

Mr. Jackson. I haven’t had a chance to really think the whole 
problem through. I think this is the sort of area where it is best 
to make haste slowly, so to speak. Congress has been very astute, 
I think, in the enactment of these various bits of legislation and par- 
ticularly so in the pay bill. 

We are still not completely sure whether we have arrived at tar- 
get—whether that has been enough. One of the difficulties that I 
can see immediately is the problem of quarters allowance—I have had 
a lot of static, for example, from some of our enlisted men. Being 
assigned here in Washinyton is quite an expensive operation for them, 
and quite burdensome. ‘I'hat isso in other areas. 
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All I can say is that I would like to keep the door open. I would 
like to have a chance to assess further the effect of the legislation we 
have, which I think is excellent. The medicare, the increased pay 
and the other benefits the Congress has made available—I wouldn’t 
want to move too fast on it, that is all. 

Mr. SuatinsHeK. I now have reference to some of the answers that 
you provided us with respect to committee questions that had been 
previously submitted to you. I have reference now to the very first 
question that we had asked you concerning the number of orderlies 
and stewards assigned in the Navy. 

The figure, of course, is 637 that you provided us. There are some 
300 admirals, roughly—flag officers in the Navy. This proportion 
appears to be fairly high. Does this indicate that every flag officer 
in the Navy does in fact have a steward, or orderly attached to him. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. Only if when ashore they occupy public 
quarters, or afloat. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. In other words, the assignment of orderlies is not 
based on the particular job the officer might happen to have; it is 
determined on the basis of whether or not he occupies either public 
quarters ashore or is on board a ship? 

Mr. Jackson. It is a little of both in this sense, Mr. Slatinshek. 
The fact of assignment to public quarters is in a sense a function of 
the responsible job which he holds. But if he does not occupy public 
quarters, he does not get stewards, let’s say. 

Mr. SLATINsHEK. In other words, stewards are not assigned to a 
flag officer if he is residing in private quarters? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Now, one of the reasons also possibly for those figures is that in a 
few instances in isolated and independent commands, a few of our 
captains have stewards assigned where they are in command of an 
important installation that calls for the same sort of official reception 
problem, as well as overall management of a big installation, will 
eventuate in, insofar as his duties are concerned. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Are you saying then that orderlies are assigned 
basically on the premise of military necessity? In other words, that 
they are assigned to assist the particular officer in executing his mili- 
tary responsibilities? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SiatiInsHEK. I have particular reference now to Filipino na- 
tionals who are recruited by the Navy in fairly large numbers. If 
you will recall the Appropriations Committee pursued this general 
question and you submitted some figures to them in which you indi- 
cated there were something like 11,645 stewards in the Navy. This 
figure, of course was quite obviously much higher than any other com- 
parable figures in any of the other services. 

Could you discuss this figure with the committee? Could you point 
out why the large figure and what does this represent, in effect ? 

Mr. Jackson. Now, I am not sure that those figures are completely 
coordinated, Mr. Slatinshek. When we talk about stewards, they 
may or may not be the Filipinos, although we know from our experi- 
ence that the great bulk of them are. 

Mr. Price. Could you tell us how many Filipino nationals you have 
in the Navy in this type of service ¢ 
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Mr. Jackson. 7,355, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Are the bulk of those used as stewards? 

Mr. Jackson. That is not across the board, but generally speaking 
they do go into the stewards rates. For example, I have in my own 
office a chief yeoman who is a Filipino and a crackerjack, and there 
are other people who have been associated with them in other rates. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Since these people are nationals, of course, of an- 
other sovereign, could you tell us what the legal basis is for their 
recruitment into the Navy? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe, Mr. Slatinshek, that that is the result of a 
treaty entered into following World War II, more or less at the re- 
quest of the Philippine Government, to permit the continued enlist- 
ment of Philippine nationals in the Navy. 

Now, I am not sure just exactly what the quota was, if any, as spelled 
out in that treaty, but that treaty and its details are spelled out in cor- 
respondence bet ween my office and Chairman Vinson. 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. How many are recruited each year? Yousay you 
don’t know what the quota is. I assume you can’t tell me how many 
of these people are recruited each year ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have the figures here. In 1958, 1,115; in fiscal 
year 1959, 1,174; in fiscal year 1960, 1200. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. You say you have roughly 7,300, is that it, in the 
service right now ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuatrnsHek. What military training do they receive? 

Mr. Jackson. They go through the regular boot training and then 
are usually assigned to a class B school as we call it, for training in 
their duties as stewards. 

Mr. Suiatrnsuek. And are ultimately assigned to a vessel or to a 
base, is that it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

For example, at the present time our figures for stewards is some- 
what higher than the figure you have there in the report. I believe it 
is nearer 13,000. Of that number approximately 10,000 are afloat. 
The remainder are ashore. 

Mr. StatTrnsHek. What do the stewards do? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, afloat, of course, they are mess attendants, by 
and large. Cooks. When we are speaking of the stewards rates, they 

yolice the quarters of the commanding officer if they are assigned to 
ine or the wardroom if they are assigned to the wardroom, or help out 
in the enlisted messes. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. To put it very bluntly, and using the terms of ref- 
erence we used previously in the hearings, they do perform servant- 
type duties, is that correct ? 

Again this is a question of semantics, I know, and approach, but they 
perfor m housekeeping-type chores ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, and, of course, housekeeping-type 
chores have to be done. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. You have indicated how many serve afloat. I 
believe you mentioned something in the neighborhood of 10,000. This 
would include other than Filipino nationals, however ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. StatinsurK. Could you tell me how many serve on bases 
ashore? That would be the remainder and I would like to break 
it down. 

Mr. Jackson. We have those exact figures that we can give you, 
Mr. Slatinshek. 

We have 2,903 ashore. Now, there should be a breakdown and I 
believe there is in here; 509 in public quarters and 2,394 in messes. 

Mr. Statinsuek. While your assistants are developing that infor- 
mation perhaps we could go on to another question. 

Mr. Finucane, in his testimony before the committee, in response 
to questions from the committee on the number of enlisted personnel 
assigned to commissaries, indicated that it was his opinion that per- 
haps there could be some tightening in this area. What is your 
reaction to that? 

In other words, a decrease in the number of enlisted personnel 
assigned to commissaries. 

Mr. Jackson. I believe we have been following a practice for the 
past few years of tightening that up, Mr. Slatinshek. I don’t know 
the exact numbers replaced by civilian people in commissaries, but 
I think 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. In the case of the Navy, Mr. Secretary, you have 
actually substantially larger numbers of enlisted personnel assigned 
than the Army, for instance. You have something like 1,326 whereas 
the Army has 662. 

Now, can you elaborate and can you tell us perhaps why the Navy 
has this substantially larger figure ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe this is a function of rotation more than 
anything else, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SiatTinsHek. You mean you utilize this device as a means of 
providing rotational opportunity to your sea-based personnel. 

Mr. Jackson, That is correct. 

I am aware of the fact that more civilian personnel are employed 
in Army BOQ’s than is the case in the Navy and that is essentially 
the reason. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Mr. Secretary, are there any officers other than 
flag officers and a few captains in responsible positions who have 
stewards or orderlies assigned to them ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say no, but I couldn’t prove it. All that I 
can say is that it would be contrary to Navy policy to have that. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Has any instance come to your attention where 
an officer has attempted to exercise his command prerogative and 
utilize personnel in this capacity ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. In the event an officer did do something of this 
kind, is there some regulation which would restrict or prohibit this 
action and would result in punitive action on the part of the Navy. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I certainly would see to it that an end was put 
to that operation, and depending upon its flagrancy, I suppose a letter 
of admonition, caution or censure, depending upon the + ried of 
the abuse, would be issued. 

Mr. SiarinsHEeK. Can you comment on the fact that again in the 
case of the Navy, the figures as to the number of enlisted personnel 
assigned to nonappropriated fund activities is substantially higher 
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than it is in the case of the Army and the Air Force? I have 
reference to question 4 now, in your back-up book. 

Mr. Jackson. The use of the word “assigned” troubles me a little. 
I know that there are a lot of enlisted men who work in nonappropri- 
ated funds. There are certain numbers of supervisory enlisted per- 
sonnel who are assigned to nonappropriated fund activities. I be- 
lieve this is a rather small number. At the present time there is a 
total overseas and at home of 584 enlisted who are assigned to the 
nonappropriated fund activities and of that number 309 at oversea 
activities. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeEk. I am a little confused. 

That doesn’t jibe with the figures we have here, on question 4. 
Perhaps we are talking about different things. Question 4 says, “It 
is requested you report the total number of enlisted personnel actually 
assigned and performing duty at all nonappropriated fund activities, 
including officer club billets, post exchange bases and the Navy figure 
as of March 31 is 4,478. 

You did, by a footnote, indicate approximately 80 percent of these 
people are assigned to closed messes. That is the BOQ. 

Mr. Jackson. In question 5 we quoted the figures in answer to 
question 5. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. To elaborate on your response to question 5, the 
oceasions when you use enlisted personnel on bases in continental 
United States is when civilian personnel are not available for one 
reason or another due to remote location or something of the kind? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, that is one of the criteria, ves, sir. In the 
United States it is generally supervisory personnel who are employed 
in exchanges, commissaries and the like. 

Mr. SiaTinsHEK. I have a final question here and I believe you can 
respond to this in a general way: What is the cost to taxpayers for 
those individuals—and I have reference to Filipino nationals spe- 
cifically—who work at the individual officers clubs and work as stew- 
ards for individual officers? Can you give me an idea of their cost, 
personnel wise ? 

Mr. Jackson. $3,060 per man would be the average cost. to the tax- 
payer. Now, you would have to correlate that with the numbers 
actually assigned to get your total cost to the taxpayer. That could 
easily be developed for you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, in the back-up book, question 4, the sec- 
ond part of that question refers to instances involving the malutiliza- 
tion of personnel, that they are identified and corrected through the 
media of regular and recurring manpower surveys, the review of 
manning documents, staff visits at commands and inspector general 
inspections. 

Now. how often are these surveys made? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, the full onsite survey of the Inspector Gen- 
eral is now scheduled on an annual basis. Your type commander, or 
district commandant will be reviewing on an annual basis. As a 
matter of fact, we have a lot of static from our people in the field 
that they are being inspected to death. 

The Bureau of Personnel sends out its senior officers to inspect 
installations on a surprise basis, perhaps not. as often as once a year, 
but I believe they are planning to do that on an annual basis. — 
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Mr. Pricer. Do you have any statistics to indicate findings of your 
most recent manpower surveys nvolving malassignments and mal- 
utilization of manpower ? 

Mr. Jackson, ‘ don’t have any, no, sir. There have been evi- 
dences of alleged malutilization of manpower that have come to my 
attention, but very often when that is looked into more carefully it 
is seen that people who are, let’s say in a transient status, are being 
employed because they would otherwise have nothing else to do at a 
given installation. 

Mr, Price. Would this mean that in the last, say, fiscal year or 
calendar year survey that this group made that they did not find a 
single instance of malutilization of manpower within the Navy 
“stablishment ? 

Mr. Jackson. None at least that came to my attention, Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Price. Is it possible for you to check the last report from such 
«i group and bring it to the attention of the committee / 

Mr, Jackson. Yes, sir, and I would be happy to do so. 

(The information requested, when received, will appear in the 
record at this point :) 


HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS AND OTHER RELATED MATTERS 


Individual complaints received by the Naval Inspector General during fiscal 
year 1959 from: active duty personnel, 6; dependents, 3. All complaints were 
investigated and adjustments were made when the complaints were valid 
(pp. 787, 788, 789.). 

The Naval Inspector General’s investigations throughout the Navy are not 
concerned solely with personnel matters but cover the entire spectrum of 
management and operation of the Naval Establishment as required by U.S. 
Navy Regulations, article 0203.3, “A Naval Inspector General who shall be 
charged, when directed, with the inquiry into and the report upon any matter 
which effects the military efficiency or discipline of the Naval Establishment.”’. 

The Naval Inspector General conducts onsite surveys of naval shore activities 
on a scheduled basis to cover all phases of personnel utilization but does not 
conduct the same type of request mast that is done by the Marine Corps In- 
spector General. 

Procedures for conduct of inspections, audits, and surveys have recently been 
modified within the Navy Department to require that each bureau or office 
chief establish its own inspectorate general to insure that all naval activities 
ure inspected and surveyed annually, 

As an outgrowth of the new inspection, audit, and survey procedures in- 
stituted by the Secretary of the Navy it is planned to institute procedures 
whereby the effective utilization of manpower and exercise of command leader- 
ship in each naval activity will be closely examined and any deficiencies im- 
mediately corrected. 


ARTICLE 1244. Direct COMMUNICATION WITH THE COMMANDING OFFICER 


1. The right of any person in the naval service to communicate with the com- 
manding officer at a proper time and place is not to be denied or restricted. 

2. Officers who are senior to the executive officer have the right to communi- 
cate directly with the commanding officer. 

3. A head of department, or of any other major subdivision of an activity, 
has the right to communicate directly with the commanding officer concerning 
any matter relating to his department or subdivision, but, in such cases, shall 
keep the executive officer informed. 


ARTICLE 1245. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Any person in the Naval Establishment may address to the Secretary of the 
Navy via official channels, suggestions or constructive criticism pertaining to 
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improvements in naval efficiency or to more economical methods of administra- 
tion in the Naval Establishment. 


(Excerpts from U.S. Navy Regulations, 1948 of the present procedures for 
handling of individual complaints are listed below :) 


ARTICLE 1243. OPPRESSION OR OTHER MISCONDUCT BY A SUPERIOR 


1. If any person in the naval service considers himself oppressed by his 
superiors, or Observes in him any misconduct, he shall not fail in his respectful 
bearing towards such superiors, but shall report such oppression or misconduct 
to the proper authority. Such person will be held accountable if his report is 
found to be vexatious, frivolous, or false. 

2. A report of oppression by, or miscounduct of, a superior shall be made 
to the immediate commanding officer of the person making the report unless 
the commanding officer is himself the subject of the report, or is the subordinate 
of the officer who is the subject of the report. 

3. If the immediate commanding officer is the subject of the report, the report 
shall be in writing and shall be forwarded to the superior who exercises general 
court-martial jurisdiction over the commanding officer reported on, through the 
immediate commanding officer any other officers who may be in the chain of 
command. If the immediate commanding officer reported on or if any superior 
in the chain of command not having general court-martial jurisdiction shall 
refuse or fail within a reasonable time to forward the report received to his 
immediate superior having such jurisdiction, the person making the report may 
complain to any officer superior to himself, and such officer shall forward the 
complaint directly to the immediate superior exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction over the immediate commanding officer. 

4, If a superior of the immediate commanding officer is the subject of the 
report, the report shall be in writing and shall be forwarded through the immed- 
iate commanding officer and the officer who is the subject of the report, and 
any other officers who may be in the chain of command, to the immediate 
superior exercising general court-martial jurisdiction over the officer reported 
on. If any officer through whom the report is forwarded refuses or fails to for- 
ward the report within a reasonable time, the person making the report may 
complain to any officer superior to himself, and such officer shall forward the 
complaint directly to the immediate superior exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction over the officer reported on. 

5. Any officer exercising general court-martial jurisdiction over a person re- 
ported on shall, upon receiving a report of oppression or misconduct, examine 
into the matter, and take such action in conformity with the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and these regulations as may be proper to redress wrong, if any, 
complained of; and he shall, as soon as may be practicable, transmit to the 
Secretary of the Navy a true statement of the report and any proceedings had 
in connection therewith. 

Mr. Statinsuek. Are any personnel assigned to the steward rate or 
steward duties who are not volunteers for this type of work? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir, not to my knowledge. They all buck for 
that rate. 

Mr. Statrnsuek. Have you in your official capacity been the re- 
cipient of any complaints from individuals in these various rates, in 
the steward rate particularly, who have complained about the type 
of work they have been performing ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. This might possibly involve complaints made also to 
the Inspector General. Could you give us statistics on the number 
of complaints your Inspector General received in the last year, or the 
last 6 months or so, and the number of adjustments that might have 
resulted in these complaints? 

Mr. Jackson. Insofar as the steward rates are concerned ? 

Mr. Price. No; your whole picture of complaints that go to the 
Inspector General. 
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Mr. SiaTINsHEK. Basically concerned with the utilization of en- 
listed personnel in performing functions which they feel that they 
either should not perform or are unauthorized. 

Mr. Price. Would you also explain the manner in which the Inspec- 
tor General of the Navy makes himself available to the personnel for 
the reception of complaints? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, most of your complaints to the Inspector 
General would emanate from the command itself. The grievances of 
an individual are usually routed through the command, through the 
chain of command. 

Mr. Price. Doesn’t the individual man in the Navy have access 
directly to the Inspector General 

Mr. Jackson. There is no provision for that, but he does have a 
grievance procedure set up for going to his superior 

Mr. Price. He must go through his command ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. ; 

Mr. Price. He cannot reach his Inspector General without going 
through his command ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Pricer. Would you care to comment on that, Colonel Owens? 

Colonel Owens. I would be glad to comment on it, just how it is 
arranged in the Marine Corps, sir, that particular part of it. 

Mr. Pricer. We would be glad to have it. 

Colonel Owens. The Inspector General makes an inspection and 
his personnel of about 66 percent of the entire Marine Corps each year. 
Last year 66 percent was inspected by Inspector General personnel. 
Of that entire number inspected, there were 974 cases referred to the 
officer at request mast which is conducted by inspector General 
personnel, 

Mr. Jackson. We also have the request mast procedure in the Navy, 
but Iam not sure the Inspector General holds request mast as such, 
in the way described, in the Marine Corps. 

Colonel Owens. The procedure for this is, prior to an inspection 
hy the Inspector General personnel, the commanding officer is notified. 
In that notification there is a specific paragraph which points out the 
requirements concerning request mast. Essentially they boil down 
to the point that a man need not mention that he desires to go to 
request mast at all prior to the time that the Inspector General's 
party arrives. Only that a specific time and place be set up. When 
the time and place is set and personnel are advised and it is required 
that a notification of this be placed predominantly upon each bulletin 
board in each organization, then the Inspector General’s party an- 
nounces when it will be held and the men go. 

In the instructions which are sent to the commanding officers and 
in the instructions which are placed on the bulletin board, it is spe- 
cifically stated that there will be no recrimination, no reprisals and 
no roadblocks to any man seeing the Inspector General’s party. 

When the Inspector General arrives, he or his party must be given 
the instructions which were issued by the commanding officer. Sub- 
sequent to the time the Inspector General’s party holds request mast, 
the commanding officer is notified concerning the type of requests that 
were made and appropriate action wherever possible is taken at that 
level. In the event that action cannot be taken at that level, the ac- 
tion is effected by the Inspector General’s party when they arrive back 
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in Washington. There are certain figures which might be of interest, 
sir, that approximately, of the 974 instances of request mast by Inspec- 
tor General’s party, that approximately 15 percent required letter. 

Of course, I have sstgtngoa of some of the type letters, and they are 
not type letters, Mr. Chairman: they are individual letters to the 
personnel who made the request which are sent out by the Inspector 
General subsequent to his return to the Washington area. 

I would like to mention that this is only one aspect of request mast. 
There is a Marine Corps order flowing from Navy regulations to the 
effect that each commanding officer must hold request mast and that 
he must set forth a time for doing it and that a man need not state 
his problem to anyone prior to the time he arrives there. 

Mr. Price. I think since the question of the accessibility of en- 
listed personnel to the Inspector General of the Army was raised, that 
full information should be supplied by the other services on how 
they handle the same problem. So whatever material you have indi- 
cating how the service deals with this, I think should be supplied to 
the committee. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE Corps 
Washington 25, D.C. 
AO1-rjp 
3 Aug 1959 


SuMMARY OF U.S. MarINeE Corps PoLicy, PROCEDURES, AND INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST MAST AND INSPECTION SYSTEM 


(Requested by the Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization, House Armed Services Committee) 


1. Types of Request Masts.—Request masts in the Marine Corps are held by: 

a. Commanding Generals, Commanding Officers, Directors of Marine Corps 
Reserve and Recruitment Districts, Inspector-Instructors and Officers and Non- 
commissioned Officers in Charge. 

b. Inspector General of the Marine Corps and his representatives. 

ec. Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

2. Department of the Navy Regulations.—Basic instructions governing the 
Marine Corps system are contained in the pertinent portion of article 0709 of 
U.S. Navy Regulations, 1948 quoted below : 


“The Commanding Officer shall : 
“a. * * * 


wm. + 6. 6 

“3. Afford an opportunity, with resonable restrictions as to time and place, 
for the personnel under his command to make requests, reports, or statements 
to him, and shall insure that they understand the procedures for making such 
requests, reports, or statements.” 

3. U.S. Marine Corps Directive—Marine Corps Order 1700.2A of 7 Sept 1956 
(copy appended) directs basic procedures to be followed by all Commanding 
Officers for the hearing of requests, reports, or statements at request mast. 
It provides that personnel availing themselves of the right of request mast 
may do so without fear of prejudice to their interests. 

4. Notification of Inspector Generals Inspection—The Commandant of the 
Marine Corps notifies each command of forthcoming Inspector General inspec- 
tions and particularly invites attention to the following special instructions: 

“Inspectors will hold request mast for any personnel desiring it. The Com- 
manding Officer should arrange for a quiet private room near the place where 
service records and publications are kept and should provide a messenger in 
the unit office to deliver records in case they are needed. Personnel desiring 
to appear at request mast must be permitted to do so. It is not desired that 
request mast forms be filled out in advance nor that the names of persons de- 
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siring to appear be listed. The inspectors will provide the necessary forms. 
When the time and place have been determined, the command will inform all 
concerned and arrange for those desiring to attend to do so. 

“Upon receipt of inspection notification, the following notice regarding request 
mast should be posted on all bulletin boards and brought to the attention of 
all personnel : 

“All officers and enlisted personnel will be afforded an opportunity to present 
their personal problems to or obtain information from the senior inspector 
while he is on the post. Forms for this request mast are not required to be 
filled out in advance and may be obtained from the administrative inspector 
at the time of request mast. Request mast will be held at a time and place 
to be announced.” 

5. Inspector General's Check List.—The following information on request mast 
must be provided and verified during each inspection: 

*1. Prepare for presentation to the senior inspector upon arrival a copy of 
instructions issued setting forth time, place, etc., when the commanding officer 
is available for request mast. 

*2. If it is noted that complaints, suggestions, or requests for assistance fall 
into significant patterns or categories, explain. 

3. Complete the following regarding personnel who appeared at Inspector 
General’s request mast: 

Number Appearing 


Subject matter of problem 


4. Inspecting officer’s comment on the following: 
Instructions regarding request mast_..........._._...._-_._-__.--..--_--- 
Number of persons appearing before the commanding officer at request mast 
Cease ON) OOP 0 Ck, oe. beh i ie 8S ee 
Assistance rendered by chaplain, Red Cross, Navy Relief, Legal Officer, and 
TOOUERCOUEL THEE oc cencnanncenntmadscdnaaen de dae Lethie DAGUEEL olde ons 

5. Discussion, conclusions, and recommendations of inspecting officers: 

*CO enters answers. Accuracy verified at time of inspections. 

6. Inspection Procedure——The Assistant Inspector General has stated that 
“Part of the inspection procedure is a check to see: (a) that all hands were, 
in fact, notified of their right to appear before the Inspector General or his 
representative at request mast; and (b) whether or not there were any ‘road- 
blocks’ introduced in the process.” 

7. Number of Request Masts.—The Inspector General and his representatives 
held 974 request masts during FY 1959. The aggregate strength of commands 
inspected was 121,570—about 66% of Marine Corps strength. Those Inspector 
General request masts were in addition to the numerous request masts held 
by Commanding Officers and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

8. Reprisals or Recriminations.—The Inspection Division has no knowledge 
of any instance wherein reprisals or recriminations were taken or threatened 
prior to or following the appearance of an individual before the Inspector 
yeneral, Marine Corps, or his representatives at request mast. Further, the 
Inspection Division has no knowledge of any instance of a valid complaint by 
an individual relative to his being denied access to such a request mast. 

9. Request Mast on Personal Servitude.—There was no single instance in the 
974 Inspector General request masts of a request mast on personal servitude. 
It is emphatically stated that there have been no instances known by or re- 
ported to the Inspection Division involving assignment of enlisted personnel 
to perform services of a personal nature as a form.of disciplinary punishment. 
The sanctioning of any such assignment would be inherently repugnant to any 
officer or noncommissioned officer in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

10. Subject Matter of Request Masts——About 90% of the request masts are 
related to promotion and transfers. Other matters such as liberty, change of 
military occupational specialties and schools predominate in the remaining 
cases. Most of these matters require only an explanation and may be resolved 
on the spot. About 15% of the Marines, however, receive individual personal 
letters from the Inspector General, his representatives or agencies of HQMC 
subsequent to return of the inspection parties to HQMC and such investigations 
as may be necessary. 

11. Punishment for Misuse of Personnel.—There are no known instances of 
punishment being imposed on enlisted men for the misuse of personnel. Minor 
infractions would not normally be reported to HQMC. Any individual instance, 








if one occurred, would be included in the man’s record by the Commanding 
Officer at the local level. 

In the case of officers two instances are recorded. 

(1) Captain , USMC, while attached to a ships detachment in port at 
Boston about October 1958, used 3 or 4 men to paint his private dwelling. He 
was relieved of command and received a very unfavorable fitness report (un- 
satisfactory ). 

(2) Lieutenant Colonel , USMC, in 1957, used some men to work on a 
private boat and car by giving them time from regularly assigned duty. He 
received a Letter of Reprimand. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
Washington 25, D.C. 

MCO 1700.2: 
AO1-rt 
7 Sep 1956 

MARINE Corps ORDER 1700.2A 

Subject : Request Mast Procedure. 

1. Purpose. The purpose of this directive is to bring to the attention of all 
Commanding Officers the pertinent information contained in Article 0709 of U.S. 
Navy Regulations, 1948. 

2. Cancellation. MCO 1700.2. 

3. Background. The 31st report of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
stated that at certain Marine Corps stations the request mast and inspection 
system did not provide for a fair and private hearing of enlisted grievances 
without fear of reprisal. In this regard, the pertinent portion of Article 0709 of 
U.S. Navy Regulations, 1948 is quoted below : 

“The commanding officer shall : 

:. * * 

- * * * 

3. Afford an opportunity, with reasonable restrictions as to time and place, 
for the personnel under his command to make requests, reports, or statements 
to him, and shall insure that they understand the procedures for making such 
requests, reports, or statements.” 

4. Action. It is considered that the above article provides the necessary basic 
instructions to govern the establishment of a request mast by individual com- 
manding officers. However, in order to preclude misunderstanding of the pro- 
cedure that personnel should follow in making their requests, reports, or state- 
ments, it is directed that all Commanding Generals, Commanding Officers, Direc- 
tors of Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment Districts, Inspector-Instructors 
and Officers and Noncommissioned Officers in Charge publish to their commands 
a procedure that should be followed for the hearing of requests, reports, or state- 
ments at request mast. This procedure will include the following : 

(a) The designation of a specific time, both as to hour and date, and designa- 
tion of the place where request mast will be held. Request mast will be held 
at least twice each month. 

(b) The procedure for attending request mast. This procedure will include a 
statement as to the individual or individuals whom the person concerned must 
see in order to arrange to appear at request mast and will make clear that the 
individual need state his problem to no one except the officer before whom he 
wishes to appear. 

(c) Astatement that personnel availing themselves of the right of request mast 
in good faith may do so without fear of prejudice to their interests. 

(d) The order will make provisions for the hearing of requests, reports, or 
statements which indivduals consider to be of an urgent nature. 

5. Reserve Applicability. This order is applicable to the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

By command of General R. McC. Pate. 
V. E. MEGEE, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps. 


Distribution : “A” 

Official : 
CARL JOHANSEN, Jr. 
Captain, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Directives Control Officer. 
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Mr. Gusser. What provision is made to make absolutely certain 
that a man who wishes to visit this request mast shall have the time 
made available for him to do it? Supposing he is on duty doing 
sentry duty or something like that ¢ 

Colonel Owens. In addition to the orders requiring the command- 
ing officer to see that all personnel be made available who desire to go 
to request mast, the Inspector General’s party goes around to the 
individuals located and makes an individual check themselves as to 
whether they have desired and been given the opportunity to go to 
request mast if they so desired. 

Mr. Gupsser. In other words, a man who wished to go to request 
mast and was assigned to duty at the time would have to request relief 
from that duty ? 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir, and he would have to be made available. 

Mr. Gupser. In the event he was not on duty, he wouldn’t even 
have to serve notice that he was going to go there. He could just go 
voluntarily ? 

Colonel Owens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, if I may with your permission, I 
would like to revert back to the subject of recruitment of Filipino 
nationals, Mr. Secretary. 

I was wondering what some of the standards were for recruitment 
of this type of personnel. For example, what are the language re- 
quirements, what are the aptitude requirements? Are these standard 
tothe Navy and does it fit in with the overall scheme, as I understand 
it, in the military generally, of increasing the standards—raising the 
standards? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I believe that they are subject to the same 
minimal cut scores on the classification tests that an ordinary recruit is. 

There are numbers of them we get who do have some difficulty with 
English, but most of them have a working knowledge of English. 

Mr. Conevan. In terms of communication from the standpoint of 
their military requirement in the service, is that a good thing? 

Mr. Jackson. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Filipinos, 
by and large, have a pretty good disciplinary record and pretty good 
promotion record, 

Mr. Conetan. I wouldn't question that a bit, but it seems to me there 
might be some difficulties in terms of in-service training if you had a 
language problem. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, there undoubtedly is, and there are mechanisms 
for helping along a lad who is falling behind, to bring him up to snuff, 
although his period of boot training may be extended thereby. 

_Mr. Coneran. What is the average length of enlistment of this par- 
ticular type of personnel. 

Mr. Jackson. Four years. 

Mr. Conenan. At the conclusion of their service, do they acquire 
any particular citizenship rights as a result of their service in the 
United States Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe not. That is my understanding of the law. 

Mr. Cone an. I see. 

_ I was under the impression that anyone who had military service 
in the United States Armed Forces got some preferential treatment 
in terms of citizenship. 
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Would you straighten me out on that ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I believe that must be handled by the terms of the 
treaty itself, but I am fairly confident, sir, that they acquire no 
citizenship rights. 

Mr. Conetan. Well then, what we are doing—— 

Mr. Price. I think that Mr. Slatinshek may be able to comment on 
that. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Unfortunately I can’t give you the specific an- 
swer. There is some little problem in connection with the question you 
raise, and I will get that information and supply it for the record, 
as to what situation applies, whether or not they are given any prefer- 
ential status as to application for citizenship as a consequence of their 
entry in the military. 

Mr. Jackson. That might be so. 

Mr. StatinsHek. They are given some preference ? 

Mr. Jackson. That might be so, but they don’t acquire a citizenship 
status. 

(The information requested follows :) 





INFORMATION CONCERNING U.S. CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS OF FILIPINO SERVICEMEN 


Enlistment of Filipinos in the U.S. Navy gives them no preference or rights 
to U.S. citizenship during or subsequent to their enlistment. 

They are required, as a result of diplomatic agreements, to take a qualified 
oath of allegiance to the United States and their superior officers in the U.S. 
Navy. However, this oath does not divest the enlistee of his Philippine citizen- 
ship. This statement is quoted below : 

ee tte Oe es ee in taking my oath of allegiance, do so only in connection 
with my service to the United States of America in its Armed Forces. I under- 
stand that, in accordance with Commonwealth Act No. 63, as amended by 
Philippine Republic Act No. 106 of June 2, 1947, rendering of service to the 
United States of America and the taking of un oath of allegiance incident thereto 
will not divest me of my Philippine citizenship. I understand also that I will 
not be permitted to participate nor vote in any election of the Republic of the 
Philippines during the period of my service to the United States of America; 
however, upon my discharge from said service, I will be automatically entitled 
to the full enjoyment of my civil and political rights as a Filipino citizen.” 

All Filipino enlistees are advised that they cannot be considered as eligible 
for naturalization under present immigration laws. 

All Filipino enlistees are normally separated at Receiving Station, San Fran- 
cisco, and transported to the Philippines as noted below : 

“Citizens of the Republic of the Philippines who are stationed in continental 
United States when they are about to become eligible for separation shall nor- 
mally be transferred to the Receiving Station, San Francisco, for separation 
and the furnishing of Government transportation to the Philippines, unless they 
are to reenlist immediately following separation or execute a voluntary extension 
of enlistment. The foregoing is applicable regardless of the character of dis- 
charge. It does not apply to citizens of the Philippines who are to be transferred 
to the Philippines for discharge pursuant to their request submitted in accord- 
ance with article C—10201(3)(b), and those who, for valid reasons, such as 
lawful admission into the United States for permanent residence, may remain 
in the United States following discharge.” 


Mr. Cone.an. With regard to existing law in relation to the draft, 
I am wondering why it is necessary to draw upon this rather peculiar 
manpower pool. Why can’t we draw upon native manpower 
resources ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think that we can, sir, were it not for the fact 
that the United States is more or less bound to live up to its treaty 
obligations. 
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Mr. Conetan. You man there is a requirement by a treaty and the 
Navy has no unilateral ability here to decide whether they want this 
manpower ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. The Navy can say whether or not the man is qualified 
to serve, but if he is otherwise qualified and meets the other terms of 
the treaty obligation then up to a certain level, whatever that. level 
may be—and, as I said earlier, 1 don’t know what the quota is ex- 
actly—the Navy would be obliged to take him. 

Mr. Cone.an. But, Mr. Secretary, the Navy has testified before the 
full committee, the Armed Services Committee, and they take great 
pride, as we do, in the fact that they do not require a draft and that 
there is a voluntary approach to recruitment and so on, but it would 
seem to me that if this is true—and I know it is—it seems to me that 
you could get your manpower requirement without resorting to this 
outside personnel. 

Mr. Jackson. It is not a case of our resort, sir; it is a case of our 
acquiescing in a desire of the Philippine Government. 

Mr. Coneran. Then what you are saying, Mr. Secretary, is that 
this a requirement of the Navy / 

Mr. Jackson. I think I have said just the reverse. I think I have 
said it is a requirement only in the sense that we are honoring a treaty 
obligation, 

Mr. Srrarron. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Coneian. Yes. 

Mr. Srrarron. Isn't it true, Mr. Secretary, that the Philippine 
nationals like this type of work; they are interested in it, they want 
to apply for it and they have requested our country to please let them 
take them in for this work? Isn't that it / 

Mr. Jackson. Precisely. Precisely. 

Mr. Srrarron. And haven’t we had suggestions during the course 
of these hearings that this type of steward work for which these 
individuals are clamoring to get the opportunity to perform, it may 
be considered undesirable for our own men, so that if we get people 
who want the jobs, certainly it is to our advantage, I would think, to 
give them an opportunity to serve, provided, as you indicate, they 
meet the minimum requirements of the Navy. 

Mr. Jackson. And, of course, we have others than Philippine 
nationals who also buck for these jobs. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. If we would extend this, we could probably recruit 
all over the world for the Navy, not only Filipinos, but many other 
nations. We probably wouldn't have to have any Americans in the 
Navy. If we depended on whether people wanted to join us. I have 
many, many Japanese who wanted to join. 

Mr. Jackson. There is, after all, Mr. Congressman, a background 
that is implicit here in the close relationship which existed between 
the United States and its sometime territory that somewhat alters the 
picture. 

Mr. Coneian. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Conetan. One final thing: I recall, Mr. Secretary, recently 
as a member of this committee where we were apparently experiment- 
ing with the business of foreign nationals in our military services, and 
I remember we had an authorization for some 12,000 places, as I 
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recall, and out of those 12,000, as I remember, there was some very 
small percentage of that total that had been recruited into our service 
and of that number there was some difficulty even there and as a 
result the law was dropped, as you may recall, very recently. 

Well, it seems to me that growing out of that, and focusing on that, 
that there is some reason to believe that we would do much better 
in the overall military situation if we concentrate on our nationals. 

Now, as far as this particular type of manpower pool is concerned, 
it seems to me that it is definitely related to a requirement. 

All I can get from what you have said, with all due respect, sir, is 
that these places are available and on the basis of the treaty you feel 
that you have to fill them. 

I don’t see where—you haven't led me to conclude that it is possible 
for us to make another decision and say we are not going to use them, 
we are going to use somebody else, notwithstanding the treaty. Are 
you aware of the specific treaty requirements’ Does it say you have 
to take them / 

Mr. Jackson. I don't have the terms of the treaty completely in 
mind, but that certainly can easily be made available to this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Kowarskr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cone an. Yes. 

Mr. Kowaski. Subsequent to the treaty were there any a 
beyond the treaty itself with the Philippine Government ? 

Mr. Jackson. That again I can’t answer, Mr. Kowalski, and there 
again we can furnish that. 

Mr. Kowarskt. I think it would be desireable to develop that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. As you know, we have had a great deal of dis- 
cussion about servants and servant-type duties. Mr. Finucane was 
asked a number of questions, and I think Mr. Stratton asked this 
particular question as to whether or not he thought it proper for an 
enlisted man to shine an officer’s shoes and do his wife’s bidding in 
general, and his answer to that, of course, was, “I don’t believe it is 
proper. I feel that is reprehensible.” 

Since the situation in the Navy appears to be different than the 
other services because of your statutory authorization, and since, on 
the basis of your testimony and what appears to be the practice, 
stewards in the Navy do perform many of these housekeeping chores, 
what is your reaction to Mr. Finucane’s statement / 

Mr. Jackson. Well, my—let me take off from a somewhat different 
base, Mr. Slatinshek. 

I would say that the whole raison d’étre of having these people at 
all in public quarters is to relieve the officer of the chores himself. 
The administration and housekeeping and cleaniness of the public 
quarters are temporarily in that officer’s charge; and consequently 
I would say it would be very hard to draw the line as to what was 
proper and improper insofar as utilizing the manpower that. is avail- 
able in any event is concerned, to see to it that the floors were well 
shined and the sinks were cleaned so the food would be sanitary 
and all the other household chores that go into making a smooth 
running, harmonious operation. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, I would like to direct the attention of the 
Department of the Navy to that section of our hearing with the Army 
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that developed this point and to request your attention to the testi- 
mony given therein. I think the committee would feel that whatever 
request we made of the Army in this connection would also apply to 
the Navy and even if it came to the point of legislation later on, and 
recommendation from this committee. Even though it might seem 
from the testimony here it applies only to the Army, I think every 
member of the committee would agree that it applies to all the 
services. 

The Chair in the previous sessions urged the Army review its policy 
in this connection to give it a thorough study and to weed out any 
abuses of this question of assignments of orderlies and stewards and 
so forth and, if necessary, to formulate regulations that might tighten 
up this area. 

Mr. Jackson. I will certainly dothat. I was present yesterday and 
heard your request of Mr. Short, and would be happy to acquiesce for 
the Navy to do the same thing. 

Mr. Price. This request applies to all the services. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. Just for the sake of clarifying the record, I think 
the record ought to show—I think the Secretary was trying to put it 
in, but Iam not sure whether we got it in, that with reference to these 
Filipino citizens in the stewards branch of the Navy, that this is a 
historical situation that goes back to the time when the Philippines 
were not an independent country and there were large numbers of 
these individuals in the Navy. Isn't that true, Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. The Chair would like to point out that we have the com- 
plete information on the Philippine question in our committee office 
and it is available to any member by contacting the chief clerk of the 
committee. 

Mr. Srrarron. I just thought since the thing had been brought up 
that we ought to point out that when the Philippine independence 
came along we were in a sense depriving these individuals, without 
some sort of treaty arrangement, of employment which they had had 
for a number of years and I think as the Secretary said, this is an 
entirely different thing from enlisting personnel from Japan or Thai- 
land or what-have-you. 

Mr. Jackson. That is what I had in mind, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Siatrinsuek. I just wanted to make this comment: The chair- 
man had reference to the fact that there are two different sets of 
standards which apply—apparently one in the case of the Army and 
another in the case of the Navy. 

In the case of the Navy—there is enabling legislation which author- 
izes people to do housekeeping chores. In the case of the Army it 
would appear the other way around. However, some individuals 
have insisted that the Army has ignored this restriction in the law and 
the Army is now considering the possibility of writing this restric- 
tion into regulation and the chairman suggests if this be the case, per- 
haps it should apply equally to the Navy. 

Is that your point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 
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Since the matter of the Philippine nationals has been brought up 
in the hearing, it might be well to bring into the record now the ex- 
planation of this given by the Secretary of the Navy in May of this 
year to the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Vinson. Mr. Smart 
will read it. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that I just happened to be sitting here when the 
question arose and it occurred to my mind that the question of the 
enlistment of Filipinos has arisen earlier this year in connection with 
an immigration and naturalization matter brought to the attention 
of the chairman by Congressman Walter of the Judiciary Committee, 
but the information responsive to your question was produced and 
there it is in the letter. I am quoting from the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy dated May 28, 1959: 

There is no law in effect which prohibits the enlistment of aliens in the U.S. 
Navy. It has been held that without specific prohibition the Navy has the 
authority for such enlistments. The act of August 1, 1894, prohibits first enlist- 
ments of aliens in the Army and Air Force, with the exception of those aliens 
who have made a legal declaration of intention to become citizens of the United 
States. There is no similar law in force regarding the Navy. 

The enlistment of Filipinos in the United States Navy is based on article 27 
of the Military Bases Agreement between the United States and the Philippines, 
61 Stat. 4019. This agreement was signed on March 14, 1947, and entered into 
force on March 26, 1947. It was negotiated and concluded as a result of a joint 
resolution of the Congress of the United States of June 29, 1944, 58 Stat. 626, 
which authorized the President of the United States to acquire bases for the 
mutual protection of the United States and the Philippines. 

Article 27 provided as follows: 

It is mutually agreed that the United States shall have the right to recruit 
citizens of the Philippines for voluntary enlistment into the United States Armed 
Forces for a fixed term of years, and to train them and to exercise the same 
degree of control and discipline over them as is exercised in the case of other 
members of the United States Armed Forces. The number of such enlistments 
to be accepted by the Armed Forces of the United States may from time to time 
be limited by agreement between the two governments.” 

In further explanation I may say that initially the agreement in- 
volved the enlistment of not to exceed 1,000 Filipinos per year. That 
agreement has subsequently been further amended to provide “not to 
exceed 2,000 per year,” and in addition to authorize the enlistment of 
not to exceed 400 Philippine citizens per year in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Kowatrskr. You indicated that the answers to the Filipino 
questions are available in the committee. I wonder if this answer is 
there: Why are we enlisting Filipinos in the Navy? 

Mr. Price. I think you could more properly direct that to the 
witness. The chairman is not a witness. You might direct that to 
the Secretary. } 

Mr. Kowarskxt. Mr. Secretary, then I would like to ask you, why 
are we enlisting Filipinos in the Navy? What is the basic purpose? 

Mr. Price. I could tell the gentleman. 

Mr. Kowatskt. If it has been answered, perhaps I didn’t hear the 
answer. I would appreciate the answer again. 

Mr. Jackson. As I understand it, we are enlisting Filipinos be- 
cause they can qualify for service and the Philippine Government, in 
the light of history, desired that we do so. 
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Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, to put it bluntly, don’t we have certain 
agreements with the Philippine Government and not one-way agree- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Or is it because we want stewards and the jobs to 
be filled by Filipinos. 

Mr. Jackson. They don’t have to go into the stewards ratings. 
I veryone in the Navy has the power of complete choice. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Do we have figures showing how many are in the 
steward categories ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have supplied that to the committee. It is some- 
thing like 7,000. 


Tabulation of Filipino personnel by rating as of March 31, 1959 
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Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, it seems like every merchant passenger 
ship that I have been on largely employs Philippine stewards. It 
strikes me that perhaps this might be a desirable type of training for 
these men because it prepares them for private employment in the 
merchant marine. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, we know that from my very limited experience 
in the Navy, Mr. Gubser, that is a quite accurate observation. People 
who have been trained in the Navy can very often command excellent 
jobs, not only as waiters, but as chefs, because the Filipinos become 
very expert indeed in the handling of food. 

Mr. Gupser. I may say I am very well acquainted with Filipinos, 
having a number of them in my district and having grown up with 
i lot of them, and gone to school with them. They are exceptionally 
gracious and ideally suited insofar as temperament is concerned, to 
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this highly specialized type of work in private industry and they are 
exceptional at it. 

It seems to me that we are helping a friendly nation that used to 
be a part of this United States to place some of their own nationals 
in employment that they are peculiarly suited for and that they happen 
to desire. 

Mr. Jackson. And that they like. 

Mr. Gusser. And they are good at it. There is nobody better. 

Mr..Jackson. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Price. Are there any further questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Slatinshek, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. SLtatinsuek. No further questions. 

Mr. Price. Has anyone else? 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue one field and 
that is in this Military Sea Transportation Service. Where you have 
Navy operated ships and you also have civilian operated ships, why 
is it that you have two different types of operations serving the same 
purpose ? 

In other words, you are carrying civilians and military personnel 
and different ones to different countries and you have your Navy op- 
eration and the other one. Perhaps one is cheaper than the other 
and I would like to know why we are utilizing our manpower that way. 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Wampler, al- 
though I would be very happy to explore it—have it explored for you 
and submit it for the record. 

MSTS 

Military personnel are assigned to MSTS to provide a trained military nucleus 
in management and afloat positions for utilization in event of emergency. This 
nucleus must be trained and ready to support any expansion required in ocean 
transportation. The resupply of arctic bases is also a military function unique 
to MSTS. The Cargo Preference Act establishes and ensures that MSTS moves 
cargoes with American flag shipping. 

In essence, the Navy manned ships and civilian operated ships in MSTS are 
not in competition nor pursuing two different operations for the same purpose. 
Rather they are joined in a single mission. 

Current figures for the nucleus of Navy personnel that are afloat in MSTS is 
listed below : 


Manning MSTS transports : 


LR ISS See eee A Oy ge Se RO a hee adr Ry aie se 130 

Enlisted______ De ee ES ae 1, 690 
Serving in military departments of civilian operated MSTS ships: 

(OS a Pe ee a et ee ne 141 

| rae aes eae a lk hs a a la 383 


Mr. Wamerter. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. My guess would be that the pressures of the civilian 
shipping interest is to have as many of our MSTS ships as possible 
manned and operated by civilian forces. 

Mr. Wampter. The MATS in the Air Force, do they use civilian 
pilots on their airlines? 

Mr. Jackson. I think not, although a lot of MATS work is done 
under charter. 

Mr. Wampter. Wouldn’t they have the same kind of relationship 
though as far as civilian connections are concerned as the Navy in 
trying to create a relationship between the civilian and the military? 

Mr. Jackson. Except this fact, that most of the airlines of this 
country are already up to their ears in their present schedules and 
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probably the pressure wouldn't be as great for them to do the MATS 
job as the somewhat starved shipping interests—after the war at 
least—exerted for MSTS. 

Mr. Wamp er. Does the fact that we use civilian personnel aboard 
Navy vessels—USNS vessels—does that let the Navy use their man- 
power in some other field in that respect 

Mr. Jackson. Definitely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee will recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee recessed. to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair. ) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF MiLirAry MANPOWER, 
Washington, D).C., Wednesday, August 5, 1959. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings of the special subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee on Defense Manpower 
Utilization. 

This morning we will hear from the Air Force, and the witness 
representing the Air Force will be Lt. Gen. Truman Landon, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of Personnel. 

General Landon, would you care to submit a prepared statement ? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Lt. Gen. Truman 
H. Landon, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Headquarters, 
USAF. It is a privilege to represent the Air Force before this com- 
inittee to discuss our utilization of manpower. 

Your committee is concerned with all phases of defense manpower 
utilization in the military services. I will, first, briefly review some 
of the Air Force policies and procedures governing our manpower 
management program and, second, will discuss some of the results. 
We believe our policies are sound. Our primary consideration is to 
produce the maximum national defense for the public funds en- 
trusted to us by the Congress. 

Air Force manpower management. is controlled by us in the Head- 
quarters, USAF. Our field commanders are responsible for deter- 
mining manpower requirements resulting from the mission assigned 
to their commands. These requirements when submitted to Head- 
quarters are analyzed and evaluated together with consideration of 
other factors. It is necessary in considering requirements to relate 
them to manpower resources available to the Air Force, and to dollars 
made available through the budgetary process. This is of necessity 
a complex process which we can explain in greater detail later if the 
Committee desires, 

One of the complexities in which you gentlemen have expressed an 
interest is that of combining military and civilian manpower. It is 
the policy of the Air Force to use civilians to the maximum extent 
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possible. We have civilians in positions which do not require mili- 
tary men by reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation or 
combat readiness; nor require military experience for successful per- 
formance and which duties do not require unusual working hours. 

To monitor the manpower program we have categorized our units 
into three groups according to mission. First, the operating forces 
inelude units which are for the most part concerned with combat, con- 
trol and warning, air transport and flight services, combat services 
and mission support. Second, the supporting forces include those 
units which support the Air Force worldwide through materiel logis- 
tics, research and development, administration and joint activities, 
special foreign activities, separate support activities and base services. 
The third major category, the training forces, includes units primarily 
engaged in training personnel for the operating and of the supporting 
forces and includes Reserve activities and base services. Transients 
and patients are accounted for in a separate category. The attached 
chart shows that the Air Force has 66.5 percent of its military strength 
in the operating forces. In 1955 it was 56.9 percent. 

We have a number of procedures whereby we can maintain sur- 
veillance over the personnel utilization program. Some of these pro- 
cedures are: 

First, commanders at all echelons are charged with the respon- 
sibility of insuring the economical assignment and reassignment of 
personnel under their control to effect the maximum development 
and utilization of each person’s training, experience and ability. 

Second, personne] utilization teams from each major air command 
headquarters periodically visit every unit of the command to insure 
that our personnel training and utilization directives are completely 
understood and properly implemented. Also, on-the-spot assistance 
is furnished commanders regarding their personnel utilization 
problems. 

Third, inspections by the Inspector General at every echelon of 
command are made on a regularly scheduled basis. 

One of our major problems since 1957 has been the management. of 
personnel programs during a period in which we have had fewer 
people to do the job and a bigger job todo. Since that year our total 
military and civilian manpower authorization has been reduced by 
approximately 190,000. At the same time our commanders have had 
to take about 110,000 people from jobs they were doing and requalify 
them for newer, more important tasks such as we have encountered 
in the missile area. This, then, means that the Air Force has deleted 
or put to better use approximately 300,000 people since fiscal year 
1957. 

Air Force recognition of the potential utilization of civilians re- 
sulted in two projects designed to improve the military-civilian ratio. 
Project Native Son resulted in replacing military personnel in sup- 
port functions overseas with indigenous personnel. In this case the 
military personnel were released for reassignment to operating forces. 

Project Home Front followed Native Son and resulted in a direct 
substitution of U.S. civilians for military in the continental United 
States. 

These two efforts resulted in a replacement of approximately 70,000 
military personnel by civilians. 
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The committee will recall, 1 am sure, that the Air Force has been 
revised downward from a peak of 137 combat wings at the end of 
fiscal 1957 to 102 wings at the end of fiscal year 1960 with a decrease 
of 76,200 authorized manpower spaces. ‘To meet the reduction we, 
in the Air Force, instituted a functional utilization system; a series 
of critical self-analysis programs to identify missions and tasks; and 
a review of all Air Force plans and programs to reduce manpower 
requirements by reorganization, elimination, consolidation and reduc- 
tion. And finally, a followup on-the-job analysis of every type of 
position, unit, and function within the Air Force. At the same time 
we were reducing, we had to provide manpower for new workloads 
in our missile program, our modernization programs, our air defense 
programs and in the Strategic Air Command dispersal program. 

Very briefly I have talked about our manpower management pro- 
gram in some detail to emphasize the magnitude of the adjustments 
that have been made in the past few years. 

The committee has indicated a particular interest in the subject of 
orderlies, or as we call them in the Air Force airmen aides. Airmen 
aides are assigned in accordance with Air Force Manual 35-11. They 
are authorized for assignment to senior officers in order to relieve 
those senior officers of many details and routine matters. Such air- 
men aides may be qualified initially in one of several specialties such 
as vehicle operator or food service. It is the practice that airmen 
aides volunteer for the assignment. In addition to the routine serv- 
ice performed by the airmen aide, he must also maintain proficiency 
in his broad specialty and his military capabilities in order to acquire 
a higher skill and to become eligible for his promotion. As an 
airman, he must pass certain Air Force proficiency tests, meet classi- 
fication boards, and satisfy the prerequisites required of all other 
airmen in the same career field. Having studied carefully the testi- 
mony previously presented to your committee, I am aware that you 
gentlemen have properly expressed concern about whether or not 
such airmen aides are performing servant’s duties. It is possible that 
they do perform duties which are sometimes performed by servants, 
but. I can assure you that it is not our intent that any airman aide 
he assigned a full-time duty in the performance of household chores. 
I know that you gentlemen of the committee have requested, in con- 
nection with the previous testimony of the other services, that a regu- 
lation be written describing and circumscribing the duties of orderlies 
and in our case, airmen aides. We have started such action to write 
a regulation. 

The responses of the Air Force regarding the questions which 
you raised concerning manpower utilization within the Department 
of Defense are incorporated in the reply submitted by letter dated 
July 8, 1959, signed by Mr. Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserves. Since 
the committee’s request of June 16, 1959, asked for certain detailed 
personnel data, we are procuring more recent personnel data which 
will be presented for incorporation into the record just as soon as 
all of the Air Force commands have completed their respective 
compilations. 

I have with me several Air Force officers who are available to 
assist me in answering any questions which you may have in connec- 
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tion with this committee's investigation. The officers are Brig. Gen. 
Thomas J. Gent, Jr., Col. Robert R. Ellis, and Col. Edwin 8. 
Wittbrodt. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Operating forces versus supporting forces 
MILITARY 


| 














| j | 
End fiscal year | AF total Operating ! Supporting ! | Training | ‘Transients 
| | and patients 
z: 8 ee a eal 4 E FARES A | mm 
Per- | | Per- | Per- | Per 
Fiscal year: cent | cent cent cent 
1955 (actual) _- : 959,946 | 545,738 | 56.9 142,158 | 14.8 247,375 | 25.8 | 24, 675 2.5 
1956 (actual)______ __ 909, 958 | 547,544 | 60.2 | 139,638 | 15.3 | 209,001 | 23.0 | 13,775 1.5 
1957 (actual) _- _— 919, 835 578, 264 | 62.9 | 150,785 | 16 3 177, 433 | 19.3 | 13,353 1.5 
1958 (actual) - . 871,156 | 569,279 | 65.4 | 155,169 | 17.8 144,811 | 16.6 1, 897 2 
1959 (programed) — , 850,000 | 656, 363 | 66. 5 | 134, 994 | 15.9 | 147,811 | 17.4 1, 832 | 2 
CIVILIAN 
Per- Per- Per- 
Fiseal year: cent cent cent 
1955 (actual) 397, 252 88.600 22.3 271,386 68.3 37, 266 v4 
1956 (actual) pip 659 96,546 22.3 282,163 65.2 53,950 | 12.5 
1947 (actual) __ 84,140 20.2 285, 387 68.5 47,058 | 11.3 
1958 (actual). 372, 70,957 19.0 265,277 71.2 36, 455 9.8 
1959 (programed 2. . 373, 333 73,276 | 19.6 261,574 70.1 38,383 10.3 
AGGREGATE 
Fiscal year: 
1955 (actual) -_ 1, 357, 198 634, 338 | 46.7 413,544 30.5 284, 641 | 21.0 | 24.675 1s 
1956 (actual) __ 1, 342, 617 44,090 48.0 421,801 | 31.4 262,951 | 19.6 | 138, 775 1.0 
1957 (actual) -- 1, 336, 420 (62,404 49.6 436,172 | 32.6 224, 491 16.8 | 13,353 1.0 
a (actual) 1, 242, 845 640, 236 | 51.5 420,446 | 33.8 181,266 14.6 | 1,897 l 
959 (progr: amed) 1, 223, 233 638, 139 | 52.2 396, 568 | 32.4 186,194 | 15.3 | 1,832 | 
! y } | | 
| Definitions: 


Operating forces: Units which are for the most part concerned with combat, control and warning, air Urans- 
port and flight services, combat services and mission support. 

Supporting forces: Units which support Air Force worldwide through materiel logistics, research and 
development, administration and joint activities, special foreign activities, separate support activities and 
base services. 

Training forces: Units primarily engaged in training personnel for the operating and supporting forces; 
includes Reserve activities and base services. 

2 Totals do not include laundry and dry cleaning and seasonal employment requirements. 


Mr. Price. General Gent is Deputy Director of Manpower and 
Organization, and Colonel Ellis is Deputy Chief, Enlisted Personnel 
and Warrant Officer and Airman Assignment Division. 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What about the other officer; will you identify him? 

Colonel Wirrsropr. Sir, [| am Deputy Chief of Operation and 
Maintenance Division, Directorate of the Budget, Headquarters, 
USAF. 

Mr. Price. Thank you for your statement, general. 

It is my understanding that in accordance with the Department of 
Defense Directive 1100.4 of the August 20, 1954, which still remains 
in effect, that, and I quote: 
indigenous personnel will be utilized to the maximum extent practicable, con- 
sistent with security and the necessity of maintaining a high state of readiness. 

Now, this directive states further : 


Civilian personnel will be used in positions which do not require military in- 
cumbents for reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat 
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readiness which do not require a military background for successful perform- 
ance of the duties involved and which do not entail unusual hours, not normally 
associated or compatible with civilian employment. 


Now, the gist of the.statements I have quoted would seem to indicate 
that it is the policy of the Department of Defense, and I assume each 
of the service departments, to utilize to the maximum extent possible 
civilian personnel whenever practicable and compatible with military 
requirements. 

Now, is that consistent with your understanding of the defense 
policy ¢ 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, since this stated defense policy appears to be con- 
sistent with the Department of the Air Force policy on manpower, 
I find it difficult to understand the rationalé of a directive recently 
issued by the Department of the Air Force, which appears to contra- 
dict this stated defense policy. I have reference to a directive issued 
by the Chief of Staff of the Department of the Air Force on June 
2, 1959, regarding the operation and maintenance appropriation, 
financial plan for the Department of the Air Force for the fiscal 
vear 1960, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 5, 1959. 
Ilion. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to attach for your information a copy of a 
recent memorandum and policy guidance from General White, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, to all major Air Force commands, concerning Air Force plans for the 
utilization of fiscal vear 1960 operations and maintenance appropriations, par- 
ticularly with regard to contractor-furnished services. There has been consider- 
able notice given to this memorandum and I felt that it would be of direct interest 
to your committee in keeping with its jurisdiction over matters involving the 
Department of Defense. 

Under the policy guidance set for © in the attachments, the Air Force will 
have and maintain an effective ir-service capability to perform combat and 
direct combat support functions. Jastifiable amounts of contract services will be 
used for indirect combat support functions. An appropriate balance and rela- 
tionship will be maintained in the use of military, civilian, and contract services 
resources so as to achieve maximum effectiveness and economy in performing 
Air Force workload and missions. This is the basic policy governing the use 
of contract services. Within this policy and funding environment the approved 
Air Force “Operation and maintenance” financial plan holds the “line” and main- 
tains a level of contractual effort comparable to fiscal year 1959 experience. 
It was not the intent of the policy guidance to cause wholesale curtailment of 
existing contracts but rather to realign total resources (including the necessary 
contractual services) so as to produce the mest effective and economical accom- 
plishment of the Air Force mission without ‘lessening combat capability. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you in this matter, please do not hesitate 
to contact my office. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. FISHER, 
Major General, USAF, 
Director, Legislative Liaison. 


2 JUNE 1959. 
appropriation financial 


Subject: Fiscal year 1960 “Operation and maintenance’ 
plan. 
To: All major commands and estimating agencies. 
(1) The Air Staff has completed an intensive review of the fiscal year 1960 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation financial plans submitted by the 
field commands. The specific guidance in connection with your plan has been 
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furnished as an attachment to letter to all major commands and estimating 
agencies, dated May 29, 1959, subject as above, to enable prefiscal year distribu- 
tion to all echelons. The purpose of this letter is to supplement the specific 
guidance with the broad policy guidance equally applicable to all commands. 

(2) The requirements submitted by the field were $794 million in excess of 
the tentative budget authorizations issued in January. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that some desires and even needs must be sacrificed. The approved financial 
plan for your command represents an organized plan of sacrifice. As such, it 
will require discipline if it is to be successfully implemented. 

(3) I have two basic objectives in connection with the utilization of the fiscal 
year 1960 “Operation and maintenance” appropriation: 

(a) Since the approved financial plan is less than stated requirements, this 
may be considered reason for an attitude of insufficiency, deferral and deteriora- 
tion. The task for fiscal year 1960 would be simple if funds could be provided 
equivalent to requirements. However, $4.5 billion is a sizable sum of dollars 
and I do not consider this level of financing to be an excuse for deferral and 
deterioration. It is clearly our responsibility and my objective that the expendi- 
ture of these dollars result in an overall improvement in our readiness and 
facilities. I consider it a challenge to our leadership to energize our existing 
capabilities toward the attainment of this objective. 

(b) The command financial plans displayed an alarming tendency toward 
turning over our responsibilities to contractors. This can only result in the 
development of a detached monitorship or surveillance attitude on the part of 
our force rather than the feeling of direct responsibility for the accomplishment 
of the assigned task. Military confidence, esprit and leadership are not built 
on the softness of convenience but on the rigors and rewards of direct accom- 
plishment. 

(4) Both of the above objectives require the same basic ingredient for their 
successful attainment—discipline in the use of our available resources. I appre- 
ciate fully the insatiable nature of our requirements but I am convinced that a 
relentless attitude directed toward achieving maximum effective utilization of 
all of our resources will produce results. 

THOMAS D. Wulirte, Chief of Staff. 


BroaD Poricy GUIDANCE, FISCAL YEAR 1960 OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


Recognizing that the Air Force missions as represented by the current program 
cannot be accomplished within forecasted availability without application of 
the discipline incorporated in the approved financial plans, the following policy 
guidance is provided for Air Force-wide application. It is possible, either through 
oversight or the fact that in some cases specific amounts could not be identified, 
that the approved financial plan may contain resources inconsistent with this 
guidance. In all instances where such conflict exists, the guidance contained 
herein will apply and such resources identified in the first revision to the financial 
plan. 

1. Distribution to field.—One of the basic tenets in the concept of management 
of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is timely distribution to the 
very lowest echelon. In keeping with this principle, the approved financial plan 
and specific guidance in connection therewith were furnished the major com- 
mands by separate letter May 29, 1959. It is directed that distributions be made 
to the field consistent with the approved financial plan to arrive at the lowest 
echelon no later than June 30, 1959. 

2. Reclama.—The command recommendations as to application of the tenta- 
tive budget authorizations issued in January and command assertions of what 
should not be accomplished in view of the limited funding have been considered 
in detail. Hearings were held with command representatives. Supplemental 
information was secured and reviewed. The approved financial plan represents 
a composite Air Staff decision based on all the testimony and knowledge avail- 
able. No reclama action will therefore be considered until distributions to the 
field based on currently approved financial plan have been completed. Questions 
of clarification and intent may be directed to Director of Budget, Operation and 
Maintenance Division. If, after distribution to the subordinate echelons has 
been completed, it is considered that the approved financial plan does not repre- 
sent a proper balance of application of resources or that mission accomplishment 
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will be affected, the major commands have until July 12, 1959, to submit reclama. 
Reclama will be limited to a reprograming within currently approved total ap- 
propriation availability and not be a request for additional funds. Complete 
justification will be submitted indicating the imbalance being corrected or the 
mission impact being alleviated. 

3. Flying hour program.—The flying hour program financed in the fiscal year 
1960 financial plan represents a pricing of PF 61-2. It includes consideration 
of billing variances, command-stated capability and provides for a stock fund 
price increase which will become effective October 1, 1959. To offset the historic 
slippages experienced in this program the objective pursued in connection with 
the financing of flying hours was “that not a single hour be provided that will 
not be used nor a single dollar applied that will not be required.” 

4. Civilian personnel.—The approved financial plan includes full financing of 
manpower program and authorizations. The pricing took into consideration the 
end fiscal year 1959 direct hire on board strength objectives established by 
Headquarters, USAF, realistic lapse rates and average salaries tailored to each 
command; wage board increase projections for the entire fiscal year; seasonal 
hire authorizations ; and an austere provision for overtime. 

5. Contractual services.—It is in this area that the greatest challenge will 
have to be met in the exercise of discipline during fiscal year 1960. The com- 
posite command requirements represented a 36 percent increase over fiscal year 
1959. The approved financial plan generally holds to the fiscal year 1959 level. 

6. Travel.—Although providing for considerably less than stated requirements, 
the approved financial plan will enable the conduct of all essential travel. A 
controlled program tailored to dollar availability should be developed and vigor- 
ously monitored. The headquarters will view critically any need to reprogram 
funds into this area. 

7. Real property maintenance and repair by contract.—One of the prime objec- 
tives in the formulation of the approved financial plan was the equalization of 
the standards of living within the Air Force. A significant step toward the 
achievement of this objective was made in an across-the-board evaluation of 
requirements for facilities maintenance on an Air Force wide priority basis. 
In keeping with the emphasis toward greater inhouse accomplishment stated 
in basic letter, it is expected that the amounts provided for facilities maintenance 
by contract will be greatly augmented by an aggressive use of available military 
and civilian personnel. 

8S. Architect engineer services.—Increasing dependence on architect engineer 
services was retarded in the approval of the financial plan, especially where the 
relationship of such services to the real property maintenance program to be 
performed appeared excessive. Architect engineer services in connection with 
master planning wherever identified were not financed. 

9. Custodial services——The major air commands expressed an almost unani- 
mous agreement that it would be preferable to perform custodial services with 
inhouse capability. In recognition of the fact that manpower authorizations 
are not readily available the approved financial plan provides sufficient funds 
for the continuation of existing custodial service contracts. However, no funds 
are provided for contractual expansion. 

10. Organiaztion level aircraft maintenance.—The trend toward increasing 
reliance on contractors included field level maintenance of aircraft, periodic 
inspections of aircraft, washing of aircraft, and transient servicing. Here also, 
as in other areas of contractual effort, the approved financial plan recognizes 
the practical considerations of facilities, equipment, and manpower and there- 
fore generally provides for a continued financing of existing contracts. How- 
ever, aggressive action should be taken during fiscal year 1960 to lay the 
groundwork for Air Force resumption of this military function. 

11. Contractor technician services.—In the review of major command financial 
plans it became evident that there are a number of instances where we have 
layered contract surveillance on top of contractual effort. Each agency should 
insure that no services of this type are financed. In addition and in considera- 
tion of our retraining program, increased retention and increased selectivity 
of recruits, this headquarters expects to see a significant impact on the con- 
tractor technician program. 

12. Contract Food Service operation—The approved financial plan did not 
provide for entering into any new food service contracts during fiscal year 1960. 

13. Off-duty education.—Consistent with the headquarters’ desire to achieve 
an equalization of standards within the Air Force, the approved financial plan 
reflects progress in effecting a distribution of funds for off-duty education based 
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on such factors as military strength and availability of eduactional facilities. 

14. Contractual maintenance of miscellaneous equipment.—The approved 
financial plan contemplates that this headquarters will permit commanders to 
forgo technical order compliance relating to periodic inspection and main- 
tenance of various types of household and office equipment. The Inspector 
General-will be advised of this action. 

15. Shipment of exrcesses.—Transportation costs in connection with the ship- 
ment of excesses continue to be a costly item in the operation and maintenance 
budget. The generation of excesses should be viewed critically. With proper 
management even excesses generated by an aircraft conversion program can be 
sharply curtailed. In the command hearings, questioning almost uniformly 
disclosed that the major commands’ reason for not having disposed of excesses 
is due to the fact that they are awaiting disposition instructions from the Air 
Material Command. The Air Material Command in turn, however, stated 
unqualifiedly that disposition instructions had been furnished for all excesses 
reported to date and that no backlog existed. It is requested that aggressive 
action be taken to dispose of current excesses and minimize the incurrence of 
any new excesses. 

16. Toll calis and TWX charges.—The approved financial plan is based on 
the exercise of the strictest economy in the use of telephone toll calls and 
TWX charges. As in the instance of travel, this headquarters will view crit- 
ically any effort to reprogram funds into this area. 

17. Equipment rentals.—The use of “Operation and maintenance” funds for 
the rental of equipment has become a matter of Office, Secretary of Defense: 
Bureau of the Budget: General Accounting Office and congressional interest. 
The financial plan has provided for rental of equipment for peak loads of short 
duration, rental of vehicles from GSA motor-pools, and continued rental of only 
those runway vacuum sweepers and walkie-talkies already in the program pend- 
ing completion of procurement action. Any expansion of equipment rental 
will be avoided. 

18. Rents and utilities —The approved financial plan is based on holding to 
an absolute minimum the leasing of any additional space for administrative and 
recreational purposes and obtaining the most advantageous utility rates espe- 
cially in the instance of new housing acquisitions. 

19. FAW/EDPFE.—The approved financial plan has fully financed the EAM/ 
EDPE program currently approved by this headquarters. The financing includes 
those items which have not yet been completely processed through the Office, 
Secretary of Defense, level. There is some indication of an OSD study on the 
subject of electronic data processing equipment which may affect the program 
as presently financed. Each agency is therefore cautioned that the financing 
contained in the financial plan is not to be construed as representing approval 
or otherwise circumventing the normal approval process required prior to im- 
plementation. Funds adjustments will be made by this headquarters consistent 
with changes in program. 

20. Supplies and materials —The approved financial plan contemplates that 
“Oneration and maintenance” appropriation funds will not be used as a sub- 
stitute for central procurement. With the exercise of proper supply discipline it 
is also expected that there will be no need to resort to uneconomical purchases. 
The level of financing contemplates that the inventory levels will be low in the 
last month of the fiscal year. 

21. Equipment.—The approved financial plan recognizes that funds provided 
will not permit 100 percent financing of UAL’s. However, the level of financing 
should not cause any command to be below 80 percent fulfillment of authorized 
UAL and enable reasonable replacement of unserviceable equipment. 

22. Quarters furniture—Provision of funds for quarters furniture has been 
limited to procurement of washers, dryers, stoves, and refrigerators for all 
quarters. Procurement of other furniture has been limited to only those over- 
seas areas where the 2,000-pound weight limit is currently in force. 

23. Airmen bed program.—The approved financial plan provides for initial 
procurement of 36-inch airmen beds in all barracks to be modernized or newly 
constructed in fiscal year 1960. In addition. provision has been made for 
replacement of beds which will be declared unserviceable during fiscal year 
1960. 

24. Rotations.—Full financing of the rotation program has been provided on 
the basis of current policies. 

25. Small-arms training..—Although considerably below the stated require- 
ments, the approved financial plan provides for a substantiul increase over fiscal 
vear 1959 to facilitate implementation of this program. 
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26. Host-renant relationships.—There are indications that tenant units are 
demanding to live better than parent or host organizations. The parent com- 
mand of tenant organizations is cautioned not to advance funds to host instal- 
lations for purposes leading to imbalances in living standards. This policy 
recognizes that it will be necessary for the host to avoid imposing unrealistic 
conditions on the tenant. 

27. Medical.—The approved financial plan has financed the medical pro- 
gram to the extent necessary to fulfill our obligations to military personnel, 
their family members and other eligible persons. There should be no instances 
of default in the provision of standard or nonstandard drugs to qualified 
personnel. The objective is to encourage an optimum use of Air Force 
facilities. 

28. Limitations.—Although final word in connection with limitations will not be 
known until completion of apportionment action, it is currently predicted that 
quarterly limitations, by budget program, for commitments and obligations will 
continue to be imposed by higher authority in the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960. This headquarters is currently endeavoring to 
get the obligation limitations changed to targets without section 3679, Revised 
Statutes, implications. It is contemplated that expenditures will be continued 
as targets at appropriation level. Any other shredouts, by budget project, object 
class, category or sub-category of expense are in the nature of specific guidance 
and are furnished for management purposes. Although not limitations, this 
guidance is not to be disregarded since it is representative of the discipline neces- 
sary to achieve balanced application of resources. In no instance will major 
commands or subordinate echelons impose limitations not specifically imposed on 
them by this headquarters. 

29. Quarterly phasings.—A statistical summary by line items contained in 
the financial plan will be furnished on or about June 15, 1959, indicating the 
forecasted quarterly obligation phasings consistent with the headquarters ap- 
proved financial plan. In lieu of a July 31, 1959, revision to the financial plan as 
required in fiscal year 1959, the commands are requested to review the phasing 
and report any areas of nonconcurrence with the phasings as indicated. Neg:- 
tive reports will not be required. Nonconcurrences must be made known to this 
headquarters in exactly the same detail furnished no later than July 31, 1959 
The significance of the quarterly phasings in all of its details is not to be 
minimized since this will be used as a means of measuring actual accomplish- 
ment versus forecast. 

30. Documents.—Budget authorization documents will be issued no later than 
July 1, 1959, consistent with approved annual financial plans. Allocation docu- 
ments or authority to obligate for first quarter fiscal year 1960 will be furnished 
no later than July 1, 1959. It is currently contemplated that allocations for 
first quarter will be sufficient to enable full financing of annual contracts. 

31. Reprograming of fiscal year 1959 funds.—The approved financial plan for 
fiscal year 1960 has been developed in relation to the fiscal year 1959 financing 
of the February 6, 1959, revision. To the extent that fiscal year 1959 funds are 
diverted from approved programs by virtue of slippages or reprogramming actions 
accomplishment by major commands, the fiscal year 1960 financial plan may be 
subject to adjustment during the first revision review. 

32. Reprograming.—The subject of reprograming is so complex as to require 
more definitive treament than can be provided in this letter. It is planned that 
detailed policy on this subject will be provided early in July. In the interim, 
since financial plan distributions are to be made in consonance with current 
approvals, reprograming is not an immediate problem. 


Among other things, this directive emphasizes that as a matter of 
general policy, planning for fiscal year 1960 by individual command- 
ers should be based on a program which will utilize to the maximum 
extent possible available military and civilian personnel for the 
performance of custodial services and other type services which have 
been the subject of contract with private industry. 

Now, therefore, in view of the directive to which I have just re- 
ferred, does it not appear that Air Force policy is now directly in 
conflict with the stated policy of the Department of Defense, in that 
the emphasis is now being placed on the performance of these various 
services to the maximum extent possible by military personnel at- 
tached to the various custodial and maintenance services? 
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General Lanpon. Mr. Chairman, it would appear that this is a 
possibility, but perhaps I may call your attention to the appendix to 
the policy to which you refer, which deals, on page 2, with the policy 
concerning contractual services. 

In this case it is made quite clear that we propose during fiscal 1960 
to hold to a line generally comparable to the line we have completed 
in fiscal 1959. In other words, there is no—there is to be no lessening 
of contractual services; there is to be a holding of the line. 

In this connection perhaps it would be useful to give you the Air 
Force policy with respect to this particular matter. The Air Force 
will have and maintain an effective inservice capability to perform 
combat and direct combat support functions. Justifiable amounts of 
contract services will be used for indirect combat support functions. 
An appropriate balance and relationship will be maintained in the use 
of military, civilian, and contract services resources so as to achieve 
maximum effectiveness and economy in performing Air Force work- 
load and missions. This is the basic policy governing the use of 
contract services. Within this policy and funding environment, the 
approved Air Force operation and maintenance financial plan holds 
the “line” and maintains a level of contractual effort comparable to 
fiscal year 1959 experience. It was not the intent of the policy guid- 
ance to cause wholesale curtailment of existing contracts but rather 
to realign total resources (including the necessary contractual serv- 
ices) so as to produce the most effective and economical accomplish- 
ment of the Air Force mission without lessening combat efficiency. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SiatinsueK. Well, General, if T may amplify on the question 
asked by the chairman, getting to specifics, the committee, I believe, 
is concerned with the fact that your decision to use military people 
here is largely motivated by a financial consideration. In other 
words, financial policy here seems to conflict with stated manpower 
policy. 

Now, I have particular reference to a situation at the Lackland Air 
Force Base, at San Antonio, Tex., for example. It is my understand- 
ing—and I would like you to correct me if T am wrong—that recently 
bids were requested for the performance of certain custodial services, 
in particular the collection of refuse, and at the present time there 
are some 68 military people performing this collection of refuse and 
four civilians, a total of 72. Subsequent to the issuance of this direc- 
tive, the contemplated plan of turning this over to private industry 
was dropped. So I presume that, therefore, you intend to continue 
using military personnel to perform this function. 

It is difficult for the committee, I believe, to see where military 
necessity forces the use of enlisted personnel to pick up refuse. Could 
vou elaborate on that, General ? 

General Lanpon. Yes, Mr. Slatinshek. 

I have not talked to the commander at Lackland, nor have I been 
aware of this particular plan to switch from military garbage collec- 
tion to civilian custodial garbage collection. But I think that this 
falls within the policy I have just mentioned, that we were doing it 
in fiscal 1959, and we do not propose to switch from military to civilian 
in 1960. 

One of the things that has brought this about, Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the committee, is this: that our commanders proposed for 
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fiscal 1960 approximately a 36 percent increase in contractual custodial 
services. We do not have that sort of money in this particular area, 
so we decided, I think wisely, that we would have to hold the line 
that we held in 1959. In other words, Mr. Slatinshek, I don’t think 
that this is contrary to the policy of the Department of Defense, but 
rather an effort to hold what we had been doing within the dollars 
that we have available to us. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. General, actually, I think the more pertinent 
point is whether or not you should have military personnel doing this 
or whether you should have civilian. The question of dollars, I 
believe, is secondary here. The committee is primarily interested in 
whether or not you could utilize these military people in the perform- 
ance of military duties. This appears to be, on the basis of what 
you say, to be a cost question. I have figures here, which I can’t 
support, so I will not introduce them in the record, which would 
indicate that perhaps there is some serious question as to whether or 
not you might not actually save money if you contracted out these 
services. But the important question 1s whether or not you should 
actually be using military personnel to perform these functions. 

You are doing it now, and presumably on the basis of this directive, 
even though you contemplated shifting, you will do it in the future, 
and the committee questions the wisdom of using personnel to per- 
form these services. 

Mr. Price. I think that is the point the committee is interested in. 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously we have a mix of civilian and military 
man power, and the mix is a determination that is not entirely within 
the hands of the Air Force, and as Mr. Slatinshek implied, I believe, 
the question of cost is also introduced. 

In the mix that is provided on the military side, we are required 
to accept men of varying abilities and of varying intelligence. And 
[ do not think that in the case of those who would normally fall into 
the garbage collection category, that we are necessarily wasting mili- 
tary manpower, but rather putting to use some that might otherwise 
not be useful. 

Mr. Price. You mean as to the ability of the individual? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. But that shouldn’t follow, should it, in a service where 
the, let’s say, over 90 percent of it would be voluntary enlistment, 
hecause you would have a selective capability there that vou shouldn't 
he plagued with too much personnel of that character. 

General Lanpon. We are not plagued with the personnel, Mr. 
Chairman, but we still must accept a percentage of Type 4’s, for ex- 
ample. We are doing our best to persuade our superiors that the 
Air Foree can operate better without this particular category of 
individual. 

Mr. Price. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. StarinsHeKk. General, | would like to pursue this just a little 
further. There appears to me little justification for this type of fune- 
tion as a military function. I think that is agreed. It is purely a 
logistic function which is necessary, but nonetheless, I question 
whether it could be related to any military necessity. 

It would appear that it could be performed by civilian personnel ; 
whether it should be done by contract with private industry or 
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whether it should be done by civilians employed directly by the com- 
mand is a case of administration. I wonder if you could provide 
the committee with information as to the numbers of personnel who 
are so employed throughout the Air Force in this type of activity / 

I realize you don’t have that available now, but if you could supply 
it for the record I think it would be helpful to the committee, 

General Lanpon. We will supply it for the record. It will take 
some time, because we do not necessarily have an Air Force specialty 
code which identifies garbage collectors, and we will have to go to each 
command. 

On August 12 the task of trash removal at Lackland Air Force Base was being 
performed by nine military and five civilian personnel permanently assigned to 
the base. These personnel consisted of foreman—supervisors and truck drivers. 
In addition to these 14 permanent party personnel, the equivalent of 30 man- 
days of helper labor is provided by roster each day from among the airmen 
undergoing basic training at Lackland Air Force Base. The time consumed in 
performing this duty does not interfere in any way with the training schedule 
as airmen placed on the duty rosters are selected from those awaiting training 
or reassignment. This is a case where the commander has a job that must be 
performed and is utilizing his available manpower resources to the maximum 
extent possible in accomplishing the task. 

Regarding the proposed contract, bids had been requested in anticipation of 
increased “operations and maintenance” funds in fiscal year 1960. However this 
proposed contract could not be funded in the fiscal year 1960 financial plan and 
the current method of trash removal must be continued. 

Mr. Price. I don’t think we should limit it now to garbage col- 
lection. There are various types of jobs that come within the services 
to which we are referring here, and I think it should be all the cus- 
todial-type positions that could be placed out on contract, and have 
been at times placed out on contract. 

Mr. SiatTrnsHeK. Or performed by civilian employees under the 
charge of the base, of course: under the command of the base, that is. 
What the committee is asking for there, General, is your considered 
judgment as to which functions are now being performed which could 
theoretically be performed by civilians w ithout affecting your overall 
combat. potential. And I think it is pretty much agreed that this 
particular function certainly can’t be justified. 

The committee is interested in discovering any others of similar 
nature and the number of personnel involved. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. May [ask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, you are recognized now for your first 10-minute 
period. 

Mr. Kowatrskt. Am I in now / 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I will ask this question and go back to another 
point, sir. 

In addition to the requirement you asked for, Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we could also have some information on the men that 
would be replaced if the commanders had their way, and we could 
increase the contractual services, as was stated by the general, another 
36 percent; in other words, not only the number of men who are now 
performing custodial services, but also the number that would be 
replaced by contractual services. Apparently that is a little more; 
it might be, at least. 

Mr. Price. Well, it would appear, since the commanders have made 
recommendations on this basis, that this information should be 
accessible. 
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Mr. Kowatskr. At least that. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Before I go into asking questions of General 
Landon 

General Lanpon. May I comment on that / 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes. 

General Lanpon. We will make an attempt to supply this kind of 
information. I don’t know that our effort will be either valid or use- 
ful, because at the moment I don’t know exactly what all of these 
requests were. Colonel Wittbrodt might, but I think it goes into a 
great deal of detail. We will try to supply that kind of information, 
with the 1 request or with the statement that it might not be what you 
are seeking. 

Mr. Price, That could be. But right now we are directing our at- 
tention to a certain area, and | think you understand what we are 

talking about in this particular field. 

General Lanpon. Mr. Chairman, in order to avoid a misdirected 
effort, it might help me if Mr. Slatinshek could tell us exactly what 
custodial areas the committee is interested in, so that we 

Mr. Price. We will define that more thoroughly for you and submit 
a request to you for the information that would support it. 

General Lanpon. Fine. 

Mr. Kowauskt. Mr. Chairman, the general—you volunteered that 
there were 36 percent increase suggested in contractual services by 
your commanders. Certainly that ‘ought to be available to you, what 
it is they are talking about / 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir, but—— 

Mr. Price. I think the general would be interested in what these 
recommendations were, because they would be involved in our over- 
all question of you with relation to manpower. If these commanders 
have recommendations they thought would save military personnel 
by the use of civilians, it would be involved in our overall study. 

Mr. SiarinsHek. May I attempt to clarify the first question, Mr. 
Chairman’ The first question was actually directed to obtain the 
numbers involved in the type service that I had reference to; and, in 
addition, requested the Air Force to review the services or functions 
performed by enlisted personnel which, by their very nature, would 
be somewhat similar to this. That is, positions, the function of which 
have no actual basis of military necessity, yet enlisted personnel are 
filling them. 

In other words, we are requesting you to review the functions per- 
formed by enlisted personnel and tell us whether or not there are 
any additional type services similar to this that are not completely 
justified. 

Therefore, we are requesting that you supply us with that infor- 
mation, rather than we attempt to search your job analyses and come 
up with questions in respect to the specific type jobs. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 








The question of what functions are being performed by military personnel 
in the Air Force which the criteria of DOD Directive No. 1100.4 would permit 
civilian personnel to perform, or which could be contracted out cannot be 
answered specifically. Basically there are no functions in the Air Force where 
civilians are not employed in some degree. As of December 31, 1958 the follow- 
ing chart shows the assigned military and civilian strengths for each of the 
functional areas of the Air Force. 
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Worldwide functional distribution of Air Force personnel (as of Dec. 31, 1958) 
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1 Ground observer function has been deleted since December 31, 1958. 
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The above chart illustrates the inservice combination of military, civil serv- 
ice and foreign national civilians employed by the Air Force in each of the 
major functional areas. In addition to this inservice manpower capability the 
Air Force utilizes manpower employed by private enterprise in the performance 
of certain tasks under contract arrangements. These contracts include com- 
plete support activities in the research, development, and testing function 
such as the operation at Cape Canaveral and its subsidiary down range stations, 
the Arnold Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn., all primary 
flying schools and certain technical training activities, and portions of the 
distant early warning line. Depot maintenance of our aircraft is performed 
wholly by civilians in the Air Materiel Command or under contract to the 
aircraft industry. There are many contracts in specific functional areas such 
as the food service, installation maintenance, and motor vehicle functions. 
Analysis of the manpower utilized to accomplish the Air Force mission in fiscal 
year 1959 indicates that 59.3 percent of the total workload was done by mili- 
tary personnel, 25.6 percent was done by civil servants, and 15.9 percent was 
done by civilians under contract arrangements. 

In explaining the current utilization of military personnel in those func- 
tions where civilians might be utilized to a greater extent, there are several 
factors that must be considered. First, the current total authorization is the 
result of all the pressures over the years such as military increases during the 
Korean action and continued pressures to reduce the number of civilians on 
the Government payroll. 

Interpretation of the broad policies of DOD Directive 1100.4, in the final 
analysis, revolve around the the issues of “control” and “military require- 
ment.” In the future, as in the past, positive military control throughout key 
weapon and support systems will be essential in actual combat. Failure of 
any element essential to a successful defense or offense in modern warfare 
would have an immediate impact on combat capability. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Air Force must use the manpower resource through which it can 
exercise and obtain the maximum control of the individual worker under any 
condition and in any time period—peacetime, severe periods of tension prior 
to war, and wartime. Without reflecting unfavorably on the patriotism of 
any citizen, the most positive control of the work force is obtained through 
the use of military personnel guided by the oath taken at the time of entry into 
military service. 

An additional major factor in determining the numbers of military per- 
sonnel is the Air Force requirement to support extensive operations in overseas 
locations where military personnel are required or where qualitative or quan- 
titative civilian manpower resources are not available. In order to support 
these requirements. the Air Force must have a number of permanent and 
similar military jobs in the United States as a rotation base. A _ rotation 
base is necessary because experienced career military personnel are required 
overseas; military personnel must be permitted to have tours in the United 
States during their careers: and their skills must be maintained during these 
U.S. tours. For this reason there are jobs in the United States performed by 
military that could be performed by civilians were it not for the rotation 
problems. The support of overseas commitments with an insufficient pool of 
qualified personnel within the United States (rotation base) results in poor 
utilization of skills and higher initial and retraining costs. 

Other factors contributing to any decision to use military personnel in support 
functions are actual availability of civilians in the proper skills and numbers in a 
particular location, economy, effectiveness, training and replacement require- 
ments, career and skill programs, unusual hours and working conditions not 
normal in civilian employment, a requirement for mobility of the worker and 
his family and duties and responsibilities which might cause a civilian to com- 
promise his rights and privileges under civilian law or require him to take actions 
which under military law, are restricted to performance by military personnel. 

With these and other factors in mind the Air Force has developed guidance in 
the form of regulations, criteria, and directives to enable the commander to 
decide the proper combination of military and civilian personnel in his work 
force. 

Studies are being conducted to determine the most appropriate method of 
accomplishing work within major functional areas. Other broad projects are 
currently underway to provide means for more effective management of all man- 
power resources. One such project involves the development of some method 
which can be used to determine the optimum combination of the total workforce. 
i.e., the most suitable distribution of the workload as between military, civil 
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service, and industrial employees. Another is the development of a system for 
acquiring the data necessary for programing, monitoring, and funding the use 
of contract services. 

It follows from the foregoing discussion that the Air Force recognizes that 
there are functional areas in which the use of civilians can perhaps be further 
expanded. It is important, however, that it be done on a planned basis after 
eareful consideration of all circumstances involved. Current projects have as 
their objectives the accomplishment of this purpose. 

General Lanvon. Mr. Slatinshek, the reason I said what I did was 
that you mentioned custodial services, and custodial service to you 
might not necessarily mean the same thing it would be to me. 

Mr. Stattnsuek. I agree. That was the reason I attempted to 
define it more precisely. What we are doing is actually putting the 
burden on you to search your job functions and come up with other 
type jobs in addition to refuse collection which appear to violate the 
principles we have discussed. 

Now, in respect to Congressman Kowalski’s question, if I may 
elaborate a little bit, actually what the General had reference to is 
the fact that on the basis of the original budget request, the budget 
request was some 36 percent higher than the actual dollars that were 
authorized, and as I understand your question, you are asking the 
Air Force to supply information as to what additional services and 
people would be involved if they had in fact been given this extra 
36 percent? That might be a little difficult for the Air Force to 
supply. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

There follows a summary and major command distribution by major function 
showing amounts requested, approved, and difference, for the various major 
categories of “Operation and maintenance” appropriation contractual services 
requirements. It is emphasized that the contractual services requirements are 
those determined by Air Foree commanders to be necessary to completely fulfill 
their respective assigned mission. These determinations were made after re- 
view of total manpower resources available. Therefore, the contractual services 


requirements, as stated by Air Force commanders, are not substitutions for 
organic capability but in addition thereto. 


Department of the Air Force “Operation and maintenance” appropriation— 
Fiscal year 1960 computations 


{In thousands] 











SUMMARY 
ele r ae 

Category description | Requested | Approved | Difference 
Contractually operated installations - _.. : | $110, 550 $100, 444 $10, 106 
Real property maintenance by contract 146, 951 &3, 177 83, 774 
Contractor technical services ___- | 72, 709 61, 901 10. 808 
Food service operations—contractual! | 5.413 3, 826 1. 587 
Laundry and dry cleaning - - ‘ 3, 962 3, 967 } +5 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources -_- . 5, 204 5, 162 42 
Off-duty education __._-_--- - : | 4, O87 3, 592 495 

Contractual maintenance of equipment: | 
Complete aircraft _ ? ; | 180, 173 119, 029 61, 144 
Aircraft engines. __ 38, 490 | 40, 267 41.777 
Motor vehicles___- : | 15,155 | 10, 617 4) 538 
Power ground equipment peeite cd - } 18, 732 | 10, 339 8 393 
Other... ---- --- 45, 095 | 33, 132 11, 963 
Electrical and communications equipment ; : 7, 876 | 36, 976 10, 900 
Aircraft and miscellaneous accessories 75,113 | 57, 447 17. BEI 
Federal emplovees group life insurance Witenes ; | 4, 882 | 4,694 "188 
Foreign native pevsonnel—nondirect hire _- 75, 141 | TA, 2R9 +148 
Other contractual services !_-...---- csanes sae ‘ ----| 666,053 | 453, 531 212, 522 
|— _ Ee a TUT ta ten 
Total... - 2.22222 220 2 Hoe --- spneseen ennsenenenadesesensesene 1,515,586 | 1, 103, 390 412, 196 

| 








1 For the most part this category covers major repair projects. Also included are minor amounts for such 
contraets as architect engineer services, bus transportation, medical services, custodial services, contract 
storage, first article testing, navigational aids, base master plans, contract training, consultant food service 
aireraft washing, dependents education, stevedoring, snow removal, into-plane refueling, power and heat ing 
plants, and printing. : 
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{In thousands] 


ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 


Department of the Air Force “Operation and maintenance” appropriation— 
Fiscal year 1960 computations—Continued 













































































Category description Requested | Approved | Difference 
Contractually operated installations htnineg t pat $3, 457 og Ean eee 
Real property maintenance by contract-_- ria er etiaanitaotehathersharunnans 4, 380 4, $36 
Contractor technical services....................-.-.-.-.-.----..- ‘ 3, 455 1,770 1, 685 
Laundry and dry cleaning... .-.......-...._- 309 og a 
OR I< vakenncesccccccseccss 112 ee 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
ae Roc os haan nihnewnneneweetkiewndandy 211 192 19 
Power grinding equipment-_-- 39 19 20 
ES ae =e Siuicdinstaivatatetba harden 684 528 156 
Federal employees group life insurance.__---- 54 iy ee ee 
Other contractual services doriaistins 41, 961 27, 870 14, 091 
Total 54, 662 38, 655 16, 007 
ACS/INTELLIGENCE 
Real grepenty maintenance by contract._...................-...-.-. $21 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources............_...-___.-_-- eo 1 
' Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
SES Sete Nad eooku woo. 0s-cascendescacceceraes 2 Tl ie incaitichonn tt 
Nb Mig nacivscucascchscccduenpensancnecusosenne 26 + eet retain 
SE EI nt NG nrc divuinncaveaanessuccukwbwructaenonee 12 Dc caecinethactind’s 
Federal employees group life insurance...................-..-..-__-- 1 1 ols geld 
Other contractual services. _.................... hada iaea aa wel 24, 082 20, 094 $3, 988 
NS td Gen O tanta death ctnxccee ob cccasuuunncevcevdcuecaan 24, 145 20, 157 3, 988 
AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 
Contractually operated installations. .....................-...-.---- $63, 262 , 462 $3, 800 
Real property maintenance by contract.__..................-.--.... 16, 856 11, 355 5, 501 
CINE CNN WENN oh. oon can cmacccncceecanccanacens 19, 500 18, 459 1,041 
Laundry and dry cleaning. .._..__.- He 300 315 +15 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources........_._....._._______-- 835 _ SAS eee 
Off-duty education. _...._._.... 2 A eae areee re 406 325 81 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
oN ae ene 322 C ee 
Motor vehicles. __...____. Se Are peietay, eames 1,021 911 110 
Pane MINN WINNING, -— . . nccccncpanccconcenccacnncccccene 108 oy, tea ned 
St Oa Se PE: I Sree: 1, 032 928 104 
Electronic and communications equipment... _.. |) 184 
Federal employees group life insurance......................-.---.-- 166 Bl cereieimienantte 
Other contractual services. ........_............_____- 86, 441 63, 000 23, 441 
et ee ee ee ee 190, 433 156, 186 34, 247 
U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
Real property maintenance by contract........................--.-. $289 
Laundry and dry cleaning................_._.- teh Coto on ee Ms 14 ||| ae ae 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources..................-.-..--- : 142 od eee 
Ee unuunaeecduacece 13 "er 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
ned or Soe Oe “to fhe Pe ae ree as i epee mr eae $ . ie het ee 
ower groun SOE Te ERC Se ee Eee el st Metin. Riteindeent 
CUE... 169 - - he t 7 pias reg Geaiepeae abet nee esteem © 347 244 103 
federal employees group life insurance.....__........._.....-.---.-- 28 isis cadena 
ee. caccccececceuncses 699 364 335 
Ee Ee nc da go urecee cedure jomasemoeawar 1, 819 1,092 727 
AIR FORCE ACCOUNTING & FINANCE CENTER 
I 8 cnc eee u ne $2 OD lisees..-.-- 
Contractual maintenance of equipment—other.................--_-- 19 | eee 
Federal employment group life insurance._.______...........----.-- 31 od) eee 
Other contractual services... .....................-...-.------------ 216 191 $25 
ape a a et Ia eo 268 243 25 
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Department of the Air Force “Operation and maintenance” appropriation— D 
Fiscal year 1960 computations—Continued 
{In thousands] 
AIR UNIVERSITY 
Category description Requested | Approved | Difference 
Real post mk fon maintenance by contract.__...-..----..------.---- re $536 $647 +$226 Re 
Laundr eee o_O eee eee 89 BO faccpcrs—+- Of 
loupare and dry cleaning—other sources. --__.___.--- meres eichace tes x 13 245 Sel 
Off-duty education. 2th hi SER BEN EOE 27 D this qeusnc-.- Co 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: | 
SS eae REM FEEL ERO TY 75 7 5 
EE TNT RES GEESE RES SE Se 26 33 247 
ETERS LET TE ETEA 2 | Seer Fe 
Ciera... CORLISS 1G AVNER 286 226 137 Otl 
Federal employment group NE Sean EDTA 40 . , 
Other contractual services... __-........-...--------- phere. 8, 167 6, 966 1, 201 
ee ES ek ea ee ee 9, 256 8, 113 1, 143 — 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND Res 
: Cor 
Contractually operated installations. .___.............--.-.------.-- $2, 474 $1, $652 Lau 
Real property maintenance by contract.__...________.__-----.-.__-- 21, 233 11, 670 9, 563 Lau 
Contractor technical services._..._____.__---_----------------..----- 11, 240 9,114 2, 126 Off- 
Contractual food service operations... __._._____.___....--._-.--_--- 141 129 12 Cor 
ee nee ee Sa cuca becnccuceveccesecucuon 678 678 |....-.-- 
eB hdc papnniep ieee csassasdupieanstebecesoase 286 250 36 
ll  intiicasatnmeaetnoncapercecsenansassecncenccencees es 32 22 10 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
Complete ea 2 SR SE eee a ee aS 178, 278 117, 319 60, 959 
Aircraft engines___-____-- Aa RR ee ES ee eS ee ee 38, 353 40, 130 +1, 778 
Motor ve os. SS EET SEL 8, 013 4, 386 3, 627 Fe 
noe NS a a eee 18, 044 9, 704 8, 340 Oth 
aie le tie Rnbinee ach tembewthh wietéebudedédsaused 31, 128 22, 381 8, 747 
Sesnapis apd communications equipment. --._..........-.- ae 44, 241 34, 239 10, 002 
IE Cl IE TE: 75, 003 57, 400 17, 603 as 
Federal Employees group life insurance -_._._-..........- Shi cain 2, 940 2,774 166 
Foreign nati OS ESE eens | 13, 628 14, 173 +545 
Other con | a ethane rindi 194, 912 102, 611 92, 301 
LS ee. eS 640, 624 428, 755 211, 869 Othe 
AIR RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 
pet one ge so oy Ee ae eee ee ee ‘ $325 $252 $73 Real 
mh mn i Tecinmbiaretenesererere ts 85 77 8 Cont: 
Contractual come of equipment: | Cont 
Motor vehicles pA Rp Secon ene cactcmonsseseneses " 23 19 4 Laun 
ek ac ec ncdaaankeeennbeeces oe 28 7 21 Off-di 
Federal employees a EC Aeeaedicittscdceccdcencseeee 3 UT pace Cont 
i LT aE 579 424 155 re 
= M 
ene & TiN ees Maun (en Stee. ; 1, 043 782 261 P 
Oo 
_£E 
AIR TRAINING COMMAND Feder 
Other 
Contractually operated installations. ._._..________- Fe ee mee a $28, 407 a $4, 579 
Real property maintenance by contract_......._.......-..-.--.----- 9, 730 3, 649 6, 081 
In enainnnsenscecceccnesesscenceccenss 3, 124 7 : = 
Contractual oes service operations. ___________- RS Ot. 3, 665 2, 090 1, 575 
no cu uneccecssnssdducn 538 7 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources. _-___.__..........----.---- 791 9 Sapa 
Qe-dnty et eid een cawiagee seuewecnuied 266 235 315 Contr: 
ontractual maintenance of equipment: Feders 
Ae a knlteasncennssecasnchsossencencsce 368 365 j Other 
inc cricedincenntensinncouncnentane 34 EEE 
ERASE = aa 1, 502 1,473 va) r 
Federal employees group life insurance... ._..........--.-.---------- 399 392 
a emuniannaememesntuuesueeoinuetorrewsewe 43, 434 30, 154 13,25 ~——— 
EE ee 92, 258 66, 673 25, 58) 














2 Transferred from CONAC. 
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Department of the 
Fiscal year 1960 computations—C 


{In thousands] 


CARIBBEAN AIR COMMAND 


Air Force “Operation and maintenance” appropriation— 
Yontinued 










































































Category description Requested | Approved | Difference 
Real proper - | maintenance bed Nic tiricccdeisedes scscsecey $312 $160 $152 
Laundry and dry cleaning -- ‘ ll ee eae 
Off-duty pe ee waste etc cdiesee eek icdceodeuse 13 11 2 
Service performed by other government agency CE ted ee wt chad 366 ati Te Patina deed 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
i] _ a eee eee ee tcedis’A SoS 21 
Power ground equipment.____-_.........._.--_- sachanbiabassinend : 6 
A COS Se ee SEE eee cree ee eae ee 76 
Federal employees group life insurance _--__-_- 4 
Other contractual services. _._.........._-- 1, 703 
nn Oe Oe OE EE ee eee | 2, 512 
th 3 
CONTINENTAL AIR COMMAND 
Real property maintenance by contract ___- $3, 461 $1, 336 $2, 125 
Contractor technical services. 323 200 123 
Laundry and dry cleaning -- a ae te 40 38 2 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources - 108 98 10 
Off-duty education 140 119 21 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
Aircraft engines... ____- 1 4 one FA 
SN MI oss chet Go veuwedtecndesacsecseadehe an 110 103 7 
Power ground equipment. eet ee ee na 12 11 1 
Other... .<. 308 274 34 
Electronic and communications equipment.. setettewenGscezeus pS Be 2 
Aircraft and miscellaneous accessories _- gf ERT 63 
Federal employees group life insurance. ___ -- 198 192 6 
Other contractual services. _-.-............------- 6, 001 2, 485 3, 516 
Is ct Et a tecctaedconiebaslean ne aeleeiesaanwee 10, 768 4, 857 5, 910 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
Gna GRE IIIs Bn oon oon 5 nn ooo kk cc ccccnicicecc eee | $2, 550 | $2, 550 | Sa cccghabtaanste 
HEADQUARTERS COMMAND 
Real property maintenance by contract ._..............------.---.-- $1, 922 $497 $1,425 
Be EE ee eee 54 YY ae 
Contractual food service operations. .-_-........---.-.--------------- 378 i SSO 
Laundry and Seene ane Nr ss Fa ee ee 171 165 6 
Be Rok anavocnduconnenaqnusnanneenndl 132 118 14 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
cE nab al tnenca nding cndnaaieuansnienanati ied 3 WM hesccessual. 
Motor —— ReneS = ¢ 2-0 -beoraner-rmonenennennerienrs 23 . 8 
pA EE Seen ¢ Seay § eee eee 
Le Rae a EE ar a ee en epee 355 149 206 
Pleetronic and communications equipment. .............--..--- 26 » 1 RE Sry poe 
Federal employees group life insurance___.-...-.........-..--------- 39 oc, eee Se 
eee 2, 999 2, 561 438 
NE ot 0, oe ., ond eomigoniguadamenonmniell 6, 103 4, 006 2, 097 
JOINT U.S. MILITARY GROUP, SPAIN 
Contractual maintenance of equipment—other___-___.........-.-.-- $3 4 eee 
Federal employees group life insurance...................---.------- 1 | ae 
Other contractual services... ....................-.---~ 220 eons 8 | ees 
DOR shah bs 5 ocak attneiniekss dace kuautnqniniccqccessumssinsncts 12 BD fusssccscnx 
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{In thousands] 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 





Department of the Air Force “Operation and maintenance” appropriation— 
Fiscal year 1960 computations—Continued 











































































Category description Requested | Approved | Difference 
Contractually operated installations ____............._---......--..- | $2, 772 $2, 400 $372 
a property maintenance by contract_..........-...-.-.-------.-- 9, 252 4, 488 4, 864 
vO UL —eaeeeeeeeeee eee 4, 906 4, 406 500 
Laundry and dry cleaning-_-___....._.._..--- idacheakancin eueaiaienata 366 +} re see 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources __..._.___.....____-..---.- 387 Ny Recshmttionss.> 
Off-duty education. _--__- Sidhe GGkSiess cas eknucunane 169 | rea 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
ype ya tong ete ic ahins eukoianekoseanmekol 77 
tc er coseanbnnsbnenssanneet 133 
Motor vehicles_.__-...-- h 2 ana tea: 120 
Powered ground equipment... ihn pabiphkcaeneinthomn ms 16 
I a te teak ernest  nishana Seana 652 
Electronic and communications equipment. Deceit aat waka 2, 592 1, 880 712 
Federal employees group life insurance___.________..____._.-----.--- | 223 217 6 
Foreign native personnel, non-direct-hire.______.___._......_---...- 2, 861 | 2, 860 1 
een ee | , 643 | 51, 119 7, 524 
0 ESSE Se See Sees eRe ek Oe ee ee ee | 83, 169 69, 290 13, 879 
PACIFIC AIR FORCES 
Contractually operated installations. --..............-.....-------.-- $243 |} 
Real property maintenance by contract.__._.____.......-...-------- 9, 892 4, 803 $5, 089 
tt ogee spt yale eR OEP T DOD TTT EEE | 3, 959 3, 750 209 
Contractual food service operations --.__........-....-...-----.------ 14 5 Pree 
ee eningsed 403 | ee 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources -__..__________._-_._---.-- 244 198 46 
a ES a en 344 293 51 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
Complete — mg icibnaeebeiiie a ll nil deh siaahad alec inchdi aie aac ti sw. 149 
Teen i Sd ridin RK aSEhaGNacnasedawbil 1 ik Pe EE 
Motor veh 4 BEN nt EE ee Serra eee 609 507 102 
Powered ground equipment.....................-.-..-.--------- 147 112 35 
EE ae eee 2, 157 1,111 1,046 
Electronic and communications equipment ---______.______.._-- 737  ¢ ee 
Aircraft and miscellaneous accessories-.--.____._........._-------- 47 i, : 
Federal employees group life insurance_..___...___..._....__-------- 70 69 1 
Foreign native personnel, non-direct-hire......_.__........._-...------ 23, 223 22, 738 485 
a caueennatsthaminanconnes 22, 798 13, 502 9, 296 
ee Seen ee ee ee eee S| 65, 217 48, 708 16, 509 
| 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Contractually operated installations.__..._.._.___._______.. ade $306 $306 |. — 
Real property maintenance by contract.......____. hte antec 37, 392 18, 272 $19, 120 
Contractor technical services_- Bia ewancwwcaws 18, 568 14, 000 4. 
Contractual food service operations. 1 ee eee 638 eee 
Laundry and dry cleaning..__._________-- ar re cee 850 850 | - 
Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources._.____________- pias 2, 001 2, 001 |_- 
a a nt Cae neepab boas 1, 466 1, 207 259 
Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
oo cco been a Rihedadiinsudctvcastosnad 575 i ie Ee 
ned ES TF aE re 2, 980 2. 397 583 
ee ee cca menneee ens. ed 3, 286 2, 377 909 
Federal ‘Empioyees a 4 NI pe chidn utiles vbunbvoeus 307 Ss eee 
Foreign native poems ERS 5, 990 5, 848 142 
o - sg eee 63, 209 37, 778 25, 431 
RN a linn 137, 568 86, 556 51, 012 
se 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR STAFF 
| 
peal sopeny maintenance by contract______- Sisececuayhwosteca $157 $103 $54 
a an or. cleaning—other sources..............___._.-.-.--. 4 ae 
ontractual maintenance of ——— 
— bcos aiieEsteursmpterrhtnenncnneenwnenewwnenan 16 «ee 
owered ground equipment... 1 | eee 
| RO } eee 459 323 136 
Federal employees group life insurance. 197 195 2 
Foreign native personnel, non-direct-hire.......................-...- 120 fees 
SONI cc cccncsmcen senaccceesccocece 17, 249 15, 550 1, 699 
ESSERE Ae ee ae ea ee ee 18, 203 16, 312 1, 891 
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Department of the Air Force “Operation and maintenance” appropriation— 
Fiscal year 1960 computations—Continued 
{In thousands] 
— SURGEON GENERAL 
ace 
— Category description Requested | Approved | Difference 
"500 Other comtppatanal cer vie 2 <n -winsinn oes - <n- 505s 44 06 s6bs0eo<0055~- $57, 362 et ee 
TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 
sak Real property maintenance by contract.........-.....-------------- $7, 847 $2, 300 $5, 547 
wre Contractor tecktiionl S05 VI00S..... ... 0. ccse-cacccvccecccensancessccce 2, 215 2, 099 116 
—— Contractual food phe ae ee yt eerererromerrernresr-e—-++ 397 OC hres 
o Le Se Be ico rwanecceesdudgyntctorenbepsecesrsepess | 138 . 3 eee 
712 Laundry and dry pen per ae Ne TE a EE ess | 292 . » es 
6 Off-duty IRE oo cn cod ae dinen cede stan BEF SEA EE LIER 204 es 
1 Contractual maintenance of equipment: } 
7, 524 I I is A ara ditiaenndaln nis eins aeaaiaibaanh = tains 218 | GRR aS 
— Powered Ground Suinmens. - ss one ecb ea-e. 18 of Eh ll ae 
3, 879 ESL MET Sette Sy, eee See at thee 748 545 203 
Federal employees group life ins_._.................---.------------ 123 121 2 
ee ae ee ee ee 11, 828 4, 270 7, 558 
~*: ee ed sadderdcnedusacinancedstoenscetnanwaktvsornabie 24, 028 10, 602 13, 42€ 
| 
“a U.S. AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 
pees wees ] 
yeonce Contractually operated installations--_..............-....--..-------} $6, 856 $6, 426 $430 
46 Real property maintenance by contract................-.-----.-.--- 22, 360 18, 504 3, 856 
51 Contrastor tonumrase: Ser veuee. <8. .ee k] 4, 865 4, 500 365 
Laundry and dry cleaning...................-. siphchd Odea kc Casaesest ott — _ a =| Se ee 
149 Laundry and dry cleaning—other sources........................--. 176 :, | oe Spee 
------ UR Sth 2 ssn vn nhie ER ted cndnwenadodeneninuadseade | 507 | Reokene  earean 
102 Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
35 NIN 50345 2a, like adevied. iaSds cat Aco ni 305 284 21 
1,046 a tw cn bics ea -| 1, 350 1, 239 lll 
------ Powered ground equipment....._..........--.-------.--- 4 BS 291 yp A te 
eine SS lene Jak 6: ee RY 6 ath thu. tote 1, 922 1, 731 191 
1 Electronic and communication equipment. ._-.......-....-..-.-- 94 ae 
485 Federal employees group life insurance-_...............--------..---- | 40 42 +2 
9, 296 Foreign native personnel, non-direct-hire.................----- ee 28, 943 29, 016 +73 
16. 500 Other contractual services - - et Dida etidads eGautoceed 14, 849 7, 567 | 7, 282 
abe OO eg ere SU ak | 83, 838 | 71,164 | 12, 184 
_—_— USAF SECURITY SERVICE 
$19, 120 Contractually operated installations. ____..........--..----- Bis $2, 773 $2, 500 $273 
4. 568 Real property maintenance by contract-_.............------.------ 706 496 210 
wee---- Contractor technical services __-_-- bank sdPadedttmebindnbasiest 500 425 75 
wee LT UI TURN oa sisiciiias enistk <n as pan eneseene aos isi eowoi | 39 a 
Laundry and dry cleaning- La “a a ae ss 44 59 +15 
259 Contractual maintenance of equipment: 
i da iad bene d aebnipanemeiahade 13 Ea 
-- MEE PE Sos oa conti ccdcsccthi desde owuddok oduaa debate 14 43 +29 
583 ee EE TE OE ORES 12 15 +3 
909 Li Bip tee lll pb RR BRE asiied tl Baas 90 72 18 
-~--"2- : Federal employees group life srs RE a2 ae Pe 18 WB Bites minis somite 
142 Foreign native personnel, non-direct-hjre.....-..........-----.------ 376 534 +158 
25, 431 Other contractual services. ___.......-.........-.--- re Tap TIL? 6, 363 6, 156 207 
51, 012 Total... coe. AISA IRD) cog! ERED Ss 10, 948 10, 370 —578 
ees Mr. Kowatsk1. I don’t think it should be, because it is—at least it 
s4 — is pertinent to our committee requirements. We are trying to find out 
aneoenes what the commanders think about replacing enlisted airmen with con- 
------- F tractual services. The general volunteered the statement about a 
186 § 36 percent increase in contractual services. This would release some 
a enlisted men. I think we should be interested in that point. 


Mr. Price. General? 
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General Lanvon. Mr. Congressman, I think you put your finger on 
it in your last sentence. You said it would release some military. 
Perhaps it would release some military. The fact that the com- 
manders asked for this increase doesn’t mean necessarily that they are 
doing this on the basis of replacing military with civilians. These 
may be additional services they would like to have. 

Mr. Kowatsxa. That could be, could be, yes. But I would like to 
bring to the attention of the committee a letter that I consider very 
significant, and not necessarily pertinent to the Air Force. 

Our subcommittee counsel has checked the correctness of this letter 
with the Department of the Army, and I propose to introduce it into 
the record, but first I should like to read parts of it for the informa- 
tion of the committee. It is a mimeographed letter, and one which 
was sent to all of the members of the officers’ club of Fort Hamilton. 
It was dated July 17, 1959, and signed by Roland B. Dearborn, 
Colonel, Infantry, president, board of governors. I will read part of 
the letter. 

This letter is written to thank you for your patronage of the officers’ club 
and to inform you of the occurrence of certain events which will necessitate 
some changes in our current fiscal policies. The cost of operating the club has 
continued to mount. This is further aggravated by the fact that the Department 
of the Army has reduced the authorization for staffing the club to three military 
spaces, despite our strong reclama to retain personnel presently assigned. This 
means that all others, cooks, cook helpers, stewards, waitresses, bookkeepers, 
bartenders, supply specialists, porters, and charwomen must be paid from club 
funds. That is, from funds derived from membership dues and from profits 
accruing in the mess and bar. We must transfer the enlisted men presently 
assigned for duty at the club on July 18 to other duties. 

We hope to take up this slack by then hiring two civilian cooks, one book- 
keeper, one supply specialist, and hire, on a part-time basis, two additional 
cooks, when the need for them arises. After carefully computing the wages 
we must pay these employees, and weighing the total against average income, 
it has been determined that the club can only continue to operate without a 
deficit by effecting nominal increases in the cost of membership and in the cost 
of food and drink. 

Accordingly, effective August 1, 1959, as recommended by the board of gover- 
nors and approved by the post commander, the cost of monthly membership 
dues will be increased from $4 to $5, and the cost of meals will be increased 
20 percent, and the cost of mixed drinks will be increased approximately 20 
percent. 

Now, I have been advised informally that 13 enlisted men have 
been released from these menial tasks, and have been returned to mili- 
tary duty. I have also been informed unofficially that the Department 
of the Army has, as a result of this subcommittee’s disclosures, is- 
sued general instruction for reassignment of enlisted men now working 
in officers’ clubs. 

I think this is significant news. It can result not only in making 
many more men available for essential military duties, but also sav- 
ings of millions of dollars a year for our taxpayers. 

For example, at Fort Hamilton, this is a very minor change, but it 
amounts to a saving of perhaps $100,000 a year for the taxpayer. I 
hope the Air Force and the Navy will take similar steps to eliminate 
some of what amounts to really gracious living at the cost of the 
taxpayer. And I particularly urge the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
first step to eliminate the 2.900 Filipino stewards who are now being 
used as servants for flag and general officers, and domestics in officers’ 
clubs ashore. This would save the American taxpayer about $15 
million a year. 
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I think it is important to balance the budget, but I think it is also 
important to scrutinize the budget and to watch the execution of the 
expenditures. 

would now like to return to ask some questions of the general. I 
think the problem that we have in the Air Force may be unique, par- 
ticularly in regard to the interchange of civilians and military, and 
this is what we started to discuss here. You have permanent bases, 
many of these are in the United States; you can use civilians in many 
jobs, perhaps you couldn’t in the infantry, and so on. I would like 
to have an expression from you, General, of how do you determine in 
some detail when will we use the military and when will we use the 
civilian? I know you have made a statement of policy here, but—— 

General Lanpon. General Gent, being in this particular business, 
and that being his particular qualification, I would prefer that he 
answer your question, Mr. Congressman. 

General Gent. Mr. Kowalski, this is a rather difficult one. It de- 
pends basically on how many of each type of individual we are au- 
thorized. In other words, we have some civilians and so many 
military, and in order to get the job done sometimes the mix doesn’t 
look quite right. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. I think the committee would be very willing to 
help you in rearranging the authorizations, perhaps, if you would 
show us that we can use more of the civilian, more civilian a 
than military. I think this is the objective. In my opinion, the rea- 
son for this objective is that we are forced to draft men into the 
Army. The volunteer pool is limited. The Air Force, of course, takes 
a great share of that volunteer pool, and if we could retain the pool 
of volunteers, or make that to a maximum, I think the military, the 
Army in particular, might have an opportunity to get more volun- 
teers than it is currently getting. It is kind of a stepsister in the 
services, 

General Gent. Yes, sir. Of course, this is based on whatever our 
civilian manpower ceiling might be at the time. As you know, we 
have taken reductions in civilians and this has created some of these 
problems on bases of having to put military people into jobs that have 
been done in the past by civilians. It is a matter of the mix that we 
have. I certainly agree that this mix is a fluid thing and will change 
from time to time. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I am very sympathetic, because I think this a very 
serious problem and it takes a lot of thinking ahead and planning. I 
do feel it is important to take another hard look at it. Is the mix cor- 
rect? If it isn’t correct, ask for congressional assistance here. I was 
a little disturbed by your statement that you get volunteers of varying 
quality, and I can understand that. But I think your implication, 
the implication left with me, is this: that you have custodial services, 
you put these people into the custodial services because you get them. 
Perhaps we shouldn’t take that many in. If that is all we are going to 
use them for, as you indicated, in the custodial services, maybe you 
don’t need this many in the military. 

General Lanpon. Obviously, if we don’t need them in the military 
we have got to provide them elsewhere, because I think we can agree 
that these are services that are necessary, the ones we have been talking 
about here. 
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Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes. 

General Lanpon. So in this particular area I am sure you will find 
the military services are completely cooperative. There is one partial 
limitation to this business of the proper civilian-military mix, it is 
something that does change every day, as you all know. In some of 
our oversea areas—and we have many of them—oversea bases, detach- 
ments, and posts, it is necessary that military alone perform many of 
these functions because there are nc civilians available. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek ¢ 

Mr. SiatinsHek. I would like to ask a question here. 

On the basis of what you have said here, could this be a true state- 
ment of fact: That it is easier to get a billet filled if it is a military 
billet, as op d to a civilian billet? In other words, you have a 
function to be performed, and in trying to determine whether this 
should be a military or civilian billet, there is an inclination to make 
it a military billet, aside from other considerations, because as a prac- 
tical matter of administration it might be easier to get this slot ap- 

a as a military billet than if you recommended it as a civilian 

illet ? 

General Lanpon. I think I had better answer this on a policy level, 
although General Gent is the specialist in this area. There is no—to 
my knowledge there is no desire to make a billet military or a billet 
civilian simply because we need a billet filled. 

We have learned by experience, and I can mention the down-range 
facilities out of Cape Canaveral, that we couldn’t fill those billets for 
that particular purpose of operating the ranges by military people be- 
cause we couldn’t get enough people to meet the requirement of the 
losses that we sustained. Therefore, we had to go to civilian billets, 
which in this particular case were arranged by a contractual service. 

The answer to your question is that we have no preference. 

Mr. StaTinsHEK. I see. 

General Lanpon. Within the rules that have been defined by the 
chairman, quoting from the Department of Defense directive. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. The reason I ask that question, relates to General 
Gent’s answer to a question asked by Mr. Kowalski, on the fact that 
there is a certain mix; that is, civilian and military, and the inference, 
of course, that you are therefore more or less forced to slot your people 
accordingly. In other words, there exists a certain inertia about 
positions, and it is difficult to get a new classification for a position. 
Consequently, I felt that this point should be brought out, but you 
apparently honestly believe that there isn’t this inertia or this tenden- 
cy to make a military position as opposed to civilian simply because 
it is easier to do and it is easier to get money for a military job than 
it would be for a civilian billet ¢ 

General Lanpon. As a general statement, I think it is easier to get 
it, but as I say—and I reiterate—we have no particular preference. 
Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. No questions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wamp ter. I would like to pass right now, if I could. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton ¢ 
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Mr. Stratron. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

General, I am sorry, I missed some of your testimony here, but I 
just wanted to say that I felt that your comments were very responsive 
to the purpose for which this committee is organized, and I would like 
particularly to congratulate you on what you have indicated the Air 
Force has been able to do in terms of increasing the percentage of 
personnel in the operating forces as distinct from the support forces, 
which I think is perhaps the major purpose for which this committee 
is conducting its investigation. 

I think what you have said, too, about the efforts that the Air Force 
has carried out in terms of increasing the number of civilians under 
these two projects is very useful as well, and I think the Air Force is 
to be commended for it. 

As I say, I may have missed an answer to this question previously, 
but I wonder whether, in connection with your remarks on page 5, 
where you say you can assure us that it is not the intent of the Air 
Force that any airmen aide be assigned a full-time duty in the per- 
formance of household chores. Just to nail this down, in line with 
other testimony that we have had, is it the view of the Air Force that 
these assignments do not include performing household functions for 
the wives or families of the senior officers to whom they are assigned ? 

General Lanpon. I think, Mr. Stratton, that the answer to your 
y mesg is this: that these duties do include the wives and the chil- 

ren. They are a part of the officer’s family. Then we simply revert 
to the fact that we do not have individuals whose full-time duty is 
taken up in working for wives and children. 

Mr. Stratton. I don’t think it is a question of whether it is a full- 
time duty. We had testimony here from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense that it was his—it was his testimony that it was not Defense 
Department policy that these individuals should be performing duties 
for the wives or the families. Do I take it that the Air Force is 
following a separate policy in this regard? 

General Lanpon. No, sir; I don’t think we are following a separate 
policy. I think we are admitting the fact. 

Mr. Stratton. In other words, the fact in the Air Force is different 
from the policy of the Defense Department ? 

Ghinianll Taganaotn, I do not think that we are different from the 
policy of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Srratron. Well, General, I am sorry, but the testimony that 
we had earlier here, as I say, by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
was that it was not the policy of the Defense Department that these 
orderlies or stewards or airmen aides should perform duties for the 
wives or the families of the senior officers to whom they are assigned. 
I would take it that that would be the policy of every service in the 


‘Defense Department, too, and I am surprised that you indicate that 


the Department of the Air Force is following a different policy, or 
else is stating that the facts are different from what the stated policy 
is. I think we have—Mr. Slatinshek probably has—the statement 
from the Secretary in the record there. It is the second one, I think, 
Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Price. Would you read the statement of the Secretary? Not 
the full statement, of course, but the pertinent part Mr. Stratton is 
referring to. 
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Mr. StatinsHek. Yes. I will read Mr. Stratton’s question: 


Mr. Stratton. I only have 10 minutes, Frank. I’ve another point that I want 
to make that you might not entirely disapprove of. 

I think the point that Mr. Kowalski raised earlier, Mr. Secretary, is this; that 
if these individuals are assigned they must be assigned and must perform 
functions for the officer and within the area of his specialty; isn’t that correct, 
in the area of the individual’s specialty? 

Mr. Frnucane. I would think that would be normal, although it is not abso- 
lutely in opposition to regulations that a person does nothing except what his 
specialty might be. 

Mr. Stratton. I think this particular citation did refer to the disposal of 
garbage and policing a latrine. It wasn’t read into the record, but I think the 
whole citation, Mr. Chairman, should, and pointed out: ‘It seems to follow if 
it is a military necessity to guard the enlisted men’s barracks, police their area, 
dispose of their garbage and police their latrines, transport them from place to 
piace, then it is equally necessary militarily to supply these same services to 
0) rs. 

If somebody is going to perform this function for an officer’s wife or his 
children or his parents, is that proper or is it not? 

Mr. Finucane. I would not think it is proper. 

Mr. Price. Now the question is, General, do you agree or disagree 
with the Assistant Secretary of Defense? 

General Lanpon. I do not disagree, Mr. Chairman, and in admitting 
that these duties were performed for wives and children I simply was 
admitting, I am sure, that they are also performed for the wives and 
the children. Now, these aides are assigned to the officer, and it seems 
to me to be rather obvious that in working for the officer at times they 
will be working with and for the officer’s family. 

Mr. Srratron. General, I was, as I said, I was quite impressed with 
the responsiveness of your statement to what you took to be the inten- 
tion of the committee, and you said here specifically that: 

We have requested, in connection with previous testimony, that a regulation be 
written describing and circumscribing the duties of orderlies, and in our case, 
airmen aides. We have started such action to write a regulation. 

Now, if you followed the testimony closely in the preceding ses- 
sions, General, you are aware that in this particular area we have sug- 
gested that some guidelines be laid down for the individual services 
in respect to the utilization of these orderlies or airmen aides. I think 
the one thing we all agreed on, following the testimony of Mr. Finu- 
cane, was that these airmen aides should not be used for providing as- 
sistance to the wives and families of the officers concerned. And I 
assume that your answer was going to be that in this regulation that 
you were drafting you were spelling that out. 

Now, I take it that that is not the position of the Air Force. I 
wonder if we couldn’t clarify that a little bit. 

General Lanpon. That is not the position of the Air Force, Mr. 
Stratton, and we have got a very difficult job of writing this regula- 
tion. Well, I am sure we will specify that none of the airmen aides 
perform duties solely for the wives or for the children ; that the assign- 
ment is to relieve the officer of certain administrative and household 
duties. But I think it follows that in the performance of such duties 
he may assist the other members of the family, indirectly. 

Mr. Strratron. Where would you feel that that was proper, and 
where would you feel that it wasn’t? I don’t feel that this thing is 
necessarily a Federal case. I think a good deal has been made of it, 
perhaps more than should be made. But I think the American people 
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are rightfully—have a right to know exactly when these services are 
performed properly and when they are not performed properly. 

I think if this committee is going to do palchhde useful we ought to 
try to draw that line with the help of the services. Now, in your view, 
speaking for the Air Force, where would you draw this line? Where 
would an airmen aide be performing a service properly and where 
would he be performing a service improperly? I think Mr. Finucane 
said that, in his judgment, shining shoes was not proper. I think we 
mentioned one or two other things there. I am wondering where the 
Air Force would— in drafting this regulation you must have thought 
about these things—where would you draw the line? 

General Lanpon. The answer is, I haven’t thought of it definitively 
in order to give you a worthwhile answer, and it will take a great 
deal of thought, considering all of the implications, to provide an 
answer which we hope will be provided in the regulation. 

Mr. Gupser. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srratton. May I just pursne this one step further? 

General, let me say this: The Air Force apparently is in the proc- 
cess of drawing these regulations. Would it be your view that an 
airman assigned to a general officer is assigned for the purpose of 
assisting him in performing his military duties and relieving him of 
unnecessary administrative detail? Would that be correct? 

General Lanpon. Generally, I think that is a correct statement, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. And if the airman is used in relieving him of those 
details, then he is performing a proper function; is that not true? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. Now, if the airman is used in walking the dog, 
babysitting, driving the wife to the store for shopping, that is cer- 
tainly a convenience—all of us who are married would be happy 
to have someone perform those functions for our wives and relieve us 
of those functions, but he really wouldn’t be assisting the general 
officer in the performance of his military duties, would he? 

General Lanpon. I don’t think I can give you a categorical an- 
swer, because I think there are instances in which perhaps driving 
the wife to the shopping might be in the performance of the officer’s 
military duties. 

Mr. Srratron. I wish you would elaborate on that. I think we 
would be interested. 

General Lanpon. May I cite an instance that happened in my case / 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Lanpvon. I have recently come from the Canal Zone where 
my relations were largely with the Latin American air forces, and 
from time to time I had in my house as many as 150 to 250 Latinos, 
which required a great deal of arrangement for their entertainment, 
which was a necessary part of my business. That was why I was 
there. In the preparation for such, I think that I was justified in 
directing my airman aide to drive Mrs. Landon to the commissary to 
provide whatever was necessary to buy in order to feed the gentlemen, 
and to the nursery in order to get flowers to decorate the house. I 
think that is an instance that was justified. 

Mr. Srratron. In other words, he was assisting your wife insofar 
7 your wife was assisting you in the discharge of your military 
duties ? 
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General Lanpon. Yes, sir. In my house, which is a general officer’s 
house, my wife runs the house. 

Mr. Stratton. I think you have got a point there. But where is 
the point at which the personal operations of the household differ 
from the official operations of the household? Don’t you recognize 
there is a distinction ? 

General Lanpon. I can’t answer right now. As TI said, because I 
haven’t given it proper thought to give a reasonable answer. 

Mr. Srratron. Would you agree with me here that there is a line 
that has to be drawn ? 

General Lanpon. Somewhere there is a line, and somewhere that 
line involves what are referred to as menial duties. 

Mr. Srrarron. I don’t think it has anything to do with menial 
duties, General. In my view, I think it is a question of whether the 
individual is being used to perform official duties or whether he is 
being used to perform unofficial duties. The great military operation 
that many of us are familiar with is peeling potatoes. I don’t know 
of anything that could be more menial than that, and yet I don’t 
think any member of the committee has suggested that we ought to 
eliminate KP from the military service. It is a question of whether 
the function is a necessary one or an unnecessary one, and I am trying 
to see if we can spell out for the benefit of the committee where we 
draw the line. 

I think your answer in connection with that particular trip to the 
commissary was a very proper one. But would you not agree that 
there might be uses of these individuals which wouldn’t be proper? 

General Lanpon. Of course there are uses that wouldn’t be proper. 
But where that line is at the moment I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Srratton. Well, can’t we draw the line, and don’t you think 
that the Air Force, along with the other services, should draw the 
line as between the proper uses and the improner uses? And isn’t 
that what this regulation is supposed to—isn’t that the function it is 
supposed to perform ? 

General Lanpon. The answer, Mr. Stratton, is “Yes,” because the 
committee has requested the other two services to do so, we have volun- 
teered to do so. We have volunteered on the basis—— 

Mr. Price. That request was directed to all services. 

General Lanpon. Directed to us, yes, sir, I realize that, so naturally 
we believe that is proper. But one of the complexities in this par- 
ticular definition of where is the line or what is the line arises from 
the fact that some of these things are proper in some instances and 
they are improper in other instances. Not walking the dog or not 
sitting with the baby, but as far as doing the peeling of potatoes, as 
far as doing cleaning of the latrines and taking care of dormitories 
and living areas. So we do have a difficult problem, and I don’t know 
that we will be able to solve it to the satisfaction of everyone. 

Mr. Stratton. But you do agree that the Air Force has a responsi- 
bility to try to enable officers who are faced with this situation to 

follow certain guidelines which will distinguish a proper from an 
improper use? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. I do agree we have that, with one other— 
judgment must enter into this some place. 

Mr. Price. I will come back to the gentleman. 
Mr. Becker? 
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Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I listened very closely to the testimony 
and to the question just asked, and General Landon, in talking about 
writing regulations, I think I could rather sympathize with him in 
attempting to write a regulation along these lines, because it seems 
to me that we are talking about sort of peacetime operation, that we 
are going through now, not wartime; that our Military Establish- 
ment has been made a semi-diplomatic corps, and amongst our gen- 
eral officers in all parts of the world they are called upon to do much 
of the type of thing that you mentioned here, as a case in point, by 
yourself down in Panama. 

I think this committee is aware of that, because they have traveled 
to all parts of the world, where we have been a party to it ourselves, 
and seen what our general officers had to do. What we are trying 
to do here is to define a proper utilization of manpower. You are 
going to set down a set of regulations based upon previous questions, 
I would like to see those regulations, myself, but I wouldn’t want to 
have the job of spending the time to try to write them, because you 
are going to try to define a line between whether or not an airman’s 
aide is utilized by a wife on behalf of her husband’s official duties and 
how much of the time is used in one place or the other. The same 
thing would apply to an airman’s aide babysitting, for example. The 
general officer has to attend functions in his official duties and his wife 
has to go with him. Whois going to take care of the baby ? 

I sympathize with the general. A lot of sensationalism has been 
brought out on these individual cases, but I don’t think they are sensa- 
tional at all. I think those of us who have been in Congress for years 
and have traveled and have worked with our Military Establishment 
hold them in the highest respect. I certainly do, and I will continue 
to. This is a great problem. I don’t know how you are going to 
solve it. I wish you luck and I wish you well. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. General Landon, I am always interested in seeing 
how the decisions are made as to what jobs shall be held by civilians 
and which by armed forces, and I think you made a very fine summary 
of the Air Force’s position. At one point you say it is the policy of 
the Air Force to use civilians to the maximum extent possible. Would 
you tell me briefly what the basis is on which that policy is founded ? 
Civilians to the maximum extent possible? 

General Lanpon. I think the answer to your question, Mr. Congress- 
man, is in the next sentence. 

Mr. Anpverson. No, in the next sentence you define which civilians 
are used. But why do you use them to the maximum extent possi- 
ble? Is it because of the limitations that are placed upon your uni- 
formed strength, is it because of the money involved, is it because of 
the jobs that civilians perhaps can do better? What is the reason 
for this policy, to use civilians to the maximum extent possible ? 

General Lanpon. Mr. Congressman, in many instances the civilians 
can do the job better. In instances the civilian is cheaper than is the 
military. 

Mr. Anverson. Certainly that is true in other countries where we 
can use indigenous nationals. 

General Lanpon. I think it is just a matter of judgment of balanc- 
ing what we believe is a pure military requirement against a require- 
ment in which a civilian could be used. 
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Mr. Anperson. In the successive sentence to which you referred, 
and I quote: 

We have civilians in positions which do not require military men by reasons 
of law, training, security, discipline, rotation or combat readiness; nor require 
military experience for successful performance and which duties do not require 
unusual working hours. 
you proceed to outline the areas in which you use civilians. Are you 
using civilians, then, to the maximum extent possible under all of 
these—considering all of these limitations in the successive sentence 
of your statement, or are there other limitations that we have talked 
about, manpower and financial and other considerations that have re- 
quired you to use military, where perhaps civilians would fall within 
the category here ? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir, you have named the two other consid- 
erations, manpower resources available and dollars that are available 
to hire one or the other, or to provide contractual services. These are 
the three principal considerations that enter into this. 

Mr. Anperson. So you have to consider all of these when you are 
deciding whether or not a particular job will be done by a person 
in uniform ? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir, and this is something that varies from 
day to day. 

Mr. Anverson. Now, with respect to the women’s auxiliary, where 
do they fall into this category of job assignment? How do you de- 
cide that a given job shall be performed by a member of the WAF 
mien than by either civilian, on the one hand, or an airman, on the 
other ¢ 

General Lanpon. In many instances there are jobs women can do 
better than men. And that isthe general criterion. 

Mr. Anpverson. So up to that point if a civilian could do a WAF’s 
job within the criteria you have laid down here, a civilian would be 
doing it? 

General Lanpon. Not necessarily. Generally that is the criterion, 
but we have to do these jobs in other places where we cannot use 
civilians. 

Mr. Anperson. So that the WAF fills the job where a civilian is 
not available or 

General Lanpon. Generally speaking, a civilian is not movable 
under the law. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. And the WAF does those jobs which she can 
do within her capabilities, that she can do better than an airman? 

General Lanpon. Generally, that is the reason, yes, sir. 
wns Anperson. If you have to select a person in uniform to do the 
jo 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gupser. General, during your colloquy with Mr. Stratton there 
was one key word which you used in response to one of his questions 
which I think was muffled and was probably lost, and that word was 
the word “indirectly.” You stated that some of these services which 
are performed by enlisted personnel could benefit wives and members 
of the family indirectly. I don’t think many people heard that, but 
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it is a very important word and it strikes me as just about as far 
as you can go in writing a regulation. 

If you try to get down to specifics in these things, why, you could 
conceivably come upon a situation as ridiculous as this one: You 
might, say, require that you keep a check chart in the bathroom for 
a solid month to determine how many times the wash basin is used 
by members of the family and how many times it is used by the 
general, and if the general washes his hands once while other members 
of the family wash theirs four times, why, then the orderly could 
only clean the basin the fifth time. 

hat is how ridiculous it could become. I think you should em- 
phasize that word “could indirectly benefit members of the family.” 

General, I have got some specific questions that I realize cannot be 
answered today, and I would like to ask that they be submitted for 
the record at a later date. One of my principal concerns, and I think 
one of the principal concerns of this committee, is the manner in which 
technically trained and highly skilled personnel are utilized, and what 
effect the transfer and reassignment procedures of the Air Force has 
upon effective utilization of these men’s services. 

And I would like to ask if it would be possible for you to supply 
for the record at a later date the names and type of training of en- 
listed men using computers and other technical equipment associated 
with missile firing at Cape Canaveral, and how long those men have 
been utilized in that area, and where they have been transferred to. 

Now, I don’t want to make this too big a job. Let’s confine it to one 
or two computers or particular pieces of machinery. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The following information indicates the utilization of technically trained and 
highly skilled personnel associated with the missile testing operation at Cape 
Canaveral : 

I. Enlisted men using computers and other technical equipment. 

a. Equipment: SM-62 Analyser (Flight Control and Guidance) and TM-76-B 
(Mace) Analyzer. 

(1) Function: Analyses and tests the flight and guidance controls of the 
missile during preflight. 

(2) Airmen: 

(a) S.M. Sgt. John L. Dodgen. Training: Airborne and Ground Guid- 
ance Course; Flight Control Systems Repair Technician (SM-62) Course; 
Guidance Systems Analyst Technician Course; Missile Systems Analyst 
Technician (Jupiter) Course. Assigned since: 13 July 1954. 

(b) T. Sgt. Joseph J. Grau. Training: Test Equipment Repair Technician 
(Sys Test) Course; Missile Systems Analyst (Familiarization) (TM-76A) 
Course; Master Operational Control Systems Course No. 250; Safety Course 
No. 560; Mace Inertial Guidance System TM-76B Course. Assigned since: 
3 April 1957. 

(ec) T. Sgt. Anthony J. Rossi. Training: RDR School; Northrop A/C Inc. 
Factory Training; Base Stations Schanicle; Repair Technician (Systems 
Test) ; Missile System Analyst (Familiarization) (TM-76A) ; Master Oper- 
ational Controls System Course No. 250; Safety Course No. 560 (Titan 
Missile) ; Mace Inertial Guidance System TM-76B. Assigned since: Janu- 
ary 1952. 

(d) S.M. Sgt. Edwin B. Smith. Training Course: Airborne and Ground 
Guidance; RDR Technician; Guidance System Repair Technician (Elec- 
tronics) ; Missile System Analyst (Familiarization) (TM-76A) ; GE Impact 
Predictor No. 333: Guidance Btl No. 340; Safety Course No. 560; Mace 
Inertial Guidance System TM-76B. Assigned since: January 1952. 

(e) S.M. Sgt. Clare F. Roepke. Training Course: Airborne and Ground 
Guidance; SM-62 Snark Missile; Guidance System Repair Technician ; 
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Guidance Btl Course No. 340; Safety Course No. 560; GE Impact Predictor 
Course No. 333. Assigned since: 13 September 1954. 

b. Equipment : SM-62 Quadratic Arc Computer. 

(1) Function: Prepares magnetic tape for flights which controls guidance 
system. 

(2) Airman: M. Sgt. Edwin A. Arasin. Training Course: Trajectory Analysis ; 
IBM Computer; SM-62 Course. Assigned since: 25 June 1954. 

c. Equipment: SM-62 Flight Control and Guidance Unit Testers. 

(1) Function: Check individual components of the flight control and guidance 
systems. 

(2) Airmen: 

(a) S. Sgt. Billie J. Simpkins. Training Course: SM-62 Snark Missile 
Course; Test Equipment Repair Technician (Guidance Unit Test). 
Assigned since: 9 February 1955. 

(b) M. Sgt. Lauren H. Williams. Training Course: Piloted Aircraft 
Control System Mechanic; Repair Technician (Flight Control Unit Test). 
Assigned since: 7 February 1956. 

d. Equipment: Telemetry Ground Station. 

(1) Function: Receive and display missile functions and gather in-flight data 
for engineering evaluation. Check-out of airborne instrumentation sensing 
devices and transmission systems. 

(2) Airmen: 

(a) T. Sgt. Elmer A. Unrein. Training Course: Guided Missiles Funda- 
mentals; Guided Missiles Guidance Technician. Assigned since: 10 
July 1955. 

(b) T. Sgt. Joseph Scheinholtz. Training Course: Guided Missile 
Theory School. Assigned since: 11 July 1956. 

2. Utilization of enlisted men trained at Cape Canaveral. 

Twenty-four (24) airmen were assigned to the 556th SM Squadron (SAC) 
during September 1958 from Hq 6555 GM Squadron for the purpose of training 
other personnel. These airmen were reassigned to Presque Isle, Maine, during 
past three (3) months. All were fully qualified on the SM-62 missile. 

I have one specific question that I am familiar with a little bit, and 
that is the impact os system for range safety at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. It is my understanding that the contractor who 
furnished this equipment—it has been installed this year—trained 
eight enlisted men to operate this equipment. I wish you could 
supply for the record the names of those eight enlisted men and what 
their duty station is as of the time that you make your report. I am 
interested in finding out whether these men who have been specifically 
trained to do a very highly specialized job are still on that job. If 
they are not, I would like to know where they are. 

General Lanpon. Or whether they are working for the company? 

Mr. Gusser. That is quite possible, too. [Laughter.] _ 

The Air Force entered eight military personnel in training with 
the Bendix Corp., contractor of range safety facility at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. Six of these personnel completing the training are 
listed below: 


Lt. Col. Sidney A. Miller—21459A (8521) 

Capt. Seth E. Tracy—A01905241 (8526) 

M. Sgt. John L. Humphrey—AF 14296283 (68170) 
T. Sgt. William S. Johnson—AF14262269 (68170) 
A2c. John A. Bolque—A F 18503019 (68150) 

A2e. Don C. Burnett—AF15552557 (68150) 


The officers and airmen received training on the Bendix G-15 Com- 
uter between 3-21 November 1958. All are now assigned to the 
04th Instrumentation Squadron, 704th Strategic Missile Wing, 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. 
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Now, one other question that I know can’t be answered today. It 
has to do with the Army Language School out in Monterey, Calif. 
The Air Force, as you know, has utilized the facilities at Monterey in 
the past, and have trained many of their personnel in proficiency in 
foreign languages through this Army facility. The Air Force has 
provided a certain number of personnel in support-type activity, 
theoretically to support Air Force personnel attending the school. 
For the last full year of operation I would like to know the number of 
Air Force enlisted men and officers who were utilized in purely sup- 
port-type activity at Monterey, and I would also like to know the 
number of Air Force officers and enlisted men who will support your 
new approach to this problem now that you are withdrawing from the 
Army school at Monterey. 

It is at Columbia that you are starting a language facility ? 

General Lanpon. Mr. Gubser, I cannot answer. But we can supply 
it. As a matter of fact, I don’t know where we are moving. It is 
Indiana University. 

Mr. Gupser. What I am trying to get at is, I want to compare the 
number of enlisted men and officers in support-type activity under the 
school where you use the Army Language School, and under the new 
school which you are proposing. 

During fiscal year 1959 the Air Force provided the Army Language 
School with 66 personnel including 3 officers, 23 airmen, and 40 civil- 
ians. At Indiana University the Air Force has established a small 
detachment of permanent party personnel to support the students 
undergoing language instruction. The detachment consists of one 
officer and four airmen. 

And one other question. What is the name of this Air Force 
research center that has these large wind tunnel installations down in 
Tennessee ¢ 

General Lanpon. The H. H. Arnold? 

Mr. Gupser. Yes. 

General Lanpon. The Engineering Development Center is the 
formal title. H. H. Arnold Engineering Development Center at 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Mr. Gupser. I would like to know, if possible, the number of en- 
listed men and officers who are assigned to duty at that installation, 
and then I would like to ask this further question, and perhaps this 
is more of a policy question, as to why it is necessary for the Air 
Force to have this installation at all, and why they cannot utilize 
the facilities of the NASA, at Langley, in Cleveland, and Aimes 
Laboratory. 

That is all. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As of July 30, 1959, there were 37 Air Force officers and 28 Air Force enlisted 
men assigned to the Arnold Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, 
Tenn. In addition to these military personnel, the total base population consists 
of approximately 3,227 civilians. 

The following summary of the mission of the Arnold Engineering Develop- 


ment Center indicates the requirement for and relationship to other govern- 
mental testing facilities. 


49066 O—60—No. 55——28 
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ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 





INTRODUCTION 


In November 1944, Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commanding general, Army 
Air Forces, directed that a study be made of “all the possibilities and desira- 
bilities for postwar and future war’s developments as respects the AAF.” This 
study, under the direction of Dr. Theodore von Karman, chief scientific adviser 
to the Air Force, provided initial recommendation for a new Air Engineering 
Development Center. Test facilities planned for the new center were designed 
for development of jet-propelled aircraft moving at supersonic speeds. 

Planning for an Air Engineering Development Center was continued from 
1946 to 1949 with thorough coordination of Air Force plans with the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (now NASA), the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, Army, Navy, and the aircraft industry. In October 1949, Congress 
approved construction of the Air Engineering Development Center. The center 
became a part of the Air Research and Development Command on May 1, 1951, 
ami the name was changed to Arnold Engineering Development Center in mem- 
ory of the late Gen. Henry H. “Hap” Arnold. 


MISSION 


The mission of the Arnold Engineering Development Center is to operate the 
research and development facilities for conducting development and evaluation 
testing of aircraft, propulsion systems, and air and space vehicles through wind 
tunnels and test cells which simulate a wide range of speeds, altitudes, and flight 
conditions. Also to plan and construct the facility and to advance knowledge 
in the field of aeronautics and propulsion test facility design and testing tech- 
niques. This work is performed as a service to the aviation and missile industry, 
educational institutions and agencies of the Federal Government. 

Wind tunnels and test cells, in simulating the conditions of actual flight, 
provide a precise, safe, and economical means for determining the effects of: (1) 
velocity or speed, (2) temperature, (3) various flight attitudes or positions, and 
(4) altitude. Though not a complete substitute for actual free-flight tests, wind 
tunnel testing helps insure that such first flights are successful. 

These laboratories accelerate the development of currently programed turbo- 
jet, ramjet, and turboprop engines, aircraft, and missiles. They also make 
possible the rapid and economical correction of service-incurred difficulties, 
shorten the time required to develop superior airpower necessary for the security 
of the Nation. 


WORKLOAD 


Major past, current, and projected programs in the following areas are con- 
ducted at AEDC: space systems, strategic weapon systems, tactical weapon sys- 
tems, defense weapon and decoy systems, propulsion systems. As indicated by 
these programs, AEDC is mainly concerned with the application of basic scien- 
tific knowledge to military requirements. NASA, however, is responsible for 
extending our basic scientific knewledge in the aeronautical and astronautical 
fields. 

The NASA does have wind tunnels and engine facilities; in the main, how- 
ever, they do not give the performance capability found in the AEDC facilities. 

The NASA and Air Force facilities have sufficient workloads so that both 
facilities are required. 


Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield? I am not seeking to get into 
an argument with you, but isn’t the basic reason why they had to have 
Tullahoma was because your progress and—Langley and these others 
were much smaller installations and they just didn’t meet the progress 


and provide the testing facilities necessary as you progressed in the 
types of aircraft which were used ¢ 

Mr. Gusser. Maybe that question is not proper for here, and I am 
going to withdraw it, if that is the case. 

Mr. Price. No; I wouldn’t withdraw it, because it is a good one to 
have in here, because you are dealing with the personnel involved and 
the use—— 
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Mr. Gusser. If I am getting too far afield, I withdraw it. 

Mr. Price. You were dealing with the use, I assume, of personnel 
involved in maintaining these installations. 

Mr. Gusser. It necessarily involves a policy matter, which per- 
haps is—— 

Mr. Anverson. Will the gentleman yield for unanimous consent ? 

Mr. Gusser. Surely. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in my reply the key sentence that General Landon and I were talking 
about, to have that sentence included after my reply. 

Mr. Price. Without objection it is so included. 

(The sentence referred to is as follows:) 

We have civilians in positions which do not require military men by reasons 
of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness; nor require 
military experience for successful performance and which duties do not require 
unusual working hours. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I would like to return just briefly to the discussion 
you had with Mr. Stratton. I think the problem in writing a regu- 
lation, I have to agree, is a very difficult one, because we are really 
not solving the direct problem. Our problem is to determine whether 
enlisted men should in fact perform these duties, or is there some other 
way to provide the kind of gentleman that a general officer needs. I 
think you will agree that in many instances there are official] functions 
that enlisted men are performing in the home to assist the general of- 
ficer and his family, and there are other functions that are purely pri- 
vate family assistance. 

Now, the only flexible kind of assistance that a Government can 
provide its officials, it seems to me, is money, rather than individuals. 
Does a general officer of lieutenant general rank have any allowance 
for entertainment ? 

General Lanpon. In eo I have none. And it is possible 
that there are lieutenant generals in Washington who do. They have 
varying jobs. Overseas I did have an allowance. 

Mr. Kowatsk1i. You think it was adequate, do you, General ? 

General Lanpon. It was adequate for the purpose, but at the same 
time I had to pay out of my own funds additional moneys because of 
limitations on the use of the entertainment allowance. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I would agree with you that this is probably the 
situation in many cases. 

General Lanpon. The general officers, Mr. Congressman, are never 
supplied with sufficient people to take care of the peakloads. It has 
never been intended that he be provided. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Do you think it might be feasible for the Govern- 
ment to provide a money allowance, rather than an enlisted allowance ? 
I think this is what is repulsive to many of our citizens in our country, 
that we are using enlisted men to perform what amounts to servant 
duties for individuals. 

Mr. Gusser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kowatskt. I would like to have an answer to the question. 

General Lanpon. May I respond? Mr. Congressman, in my ex- 
perience I know of no airman aide who considers this work repulsive. 
In my case, my aide, who has been with me some years, sought the 
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job, and he has told me that he will remain with me until I am forced 
to retire, at which time he plans to retire also. 

On that basis, I find it difficult to say that he or I find this relation- 
ship repulsive. Possibly the public looks at it differently, 

Mr. Kowatsx1. That is my point. I don’t think the individual—I 
think the individual works for you probably likes this job very much, 
but this is not the point. There is a law which says the enlisted man 
shall not be used as a servant. 

Secondly, there is a real objection, I believe, in public minds today 
for the use of their youngsters and young men in these capacities, So 
what is the solution? There is a need here for some assistance to our 
senior officers for entertainment, not to run their households, but for 
entertainment. What is the answer? 

General Lanpon. The answer, Mr. Congressman, I think, is the 
system we have got, as long as it is not abused. Here again, we come 
into the business, I went overseas, I returned, my man went with me, 
he came back with me, his family went over and they came back. Had 
I had a substitute in civilians, the chances are they would not have 
moved. As you know from experience, there is a loyalty that is gen- 
erated between the two individuals, which is very difficult to cost out. 

Mr. Kowaxsk1. But there is also this, that you seem to have a vested 
interest in an individual, and this is a hard thing to accept, for me. 
Not you, personally, General, I am talking about the situation, that 

ou have an interest that you can call for a man, an enlisted man, and 
in the Army, particularly, this may be a drafted man or the drafted 
man may have to take the place of someone who is called, voluntarily, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Gurser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I will yield. 

Mr. Gupser. General, couldn’t this aide who has been with you for 
so many years request a transfer or another duty, if he wished to? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir, and I can cite an instance within my 
acquaintance. A man who used to work for me requested a transfer 
in his same category. He is a food service specialist, to the special air 
missions fleet, from the job that he was doing, and he has been 
transferred. 

Mr. Gusser. In other words, you do not have a vested interest in 
him? That is something that he has requested and he is doing of his 
own volition? You have no more vested interest in him than we 

Members of Congress who for loyalty reasons, and many other reasons, 
desire a certain employee, and we have the right to hire them if we 
wish. We do not have a vested interest, they work fer us at their own 
consent. 

Mr. Kowatski. May I return to my questioning ? 

Mr. Gusser. I am through. 

Mr. Kowa.sk1. All right. Yes, he doesn’t have an interest in a 
particular individual, but he has a vested interest in an enlisted man; 
that is, by tables of allowances or otherwise, assigned to him. This is 
an American who is assigned to a general, or whoever he might be, for 
a specific purpose, which is a to perform servant-type duties. And 
I am trying to explore the possibility of some other arrangement. 


I recognize the need for entertainment funds, I recognize the need 
for help here. But is this the only way to get it? To provide an en- 
listed man? 
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General Lanpon. Mr. Congressman, it is not the only way, obvious- 
ly. We feel, on the other hand, that it is the best way. 

Mr. Kowaxsxi. I would recognize this as the best way for the 
individual concerned, but it is questionable whether it is the best way 
overall. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. O’Konski ? 

Mr. O’Konskt. No questions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler ? 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am going to go to a little different field, and that is the 
familiarity I have had recently in reading about the conduct of your 
training pr m out at the Air Force Academy, and that is the 
utilization of your teaching strength in that Academy in training 
these young men to “@ es there is — in your curricu- 
lum that will teach them to fly within the 4 years they are there, but 
afterwards they go into that kind of a course. Could you speak as to 
the economic picture there, as to why they do not have that within 
their program, is there any anticipation that they might do so within 
a short time? 

General Lanvon. The principal answer to your question, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is that the reason we do not have it there now is that we do 
not have an adjacent flying field. We could do the training at Peter- 
son Field, which is nearby, or—we have done some of our flying on 
the Lowry Field, which is some 70 miles away at Denver. 

Economically, that is costly. Granted that the conduct, the concur- 
rent conduct of fiying instruction and academic instruction is a costly 
feature, and it does have certain advantages. There are many officers 
in senior positions in the Air Force who think it must be done. There 
are possibly others—I know there are others who think that is not the 
time to do it, because there is sufficient work to be done toward the 
qualifications for a degree. 

The Air Force does Rave plans to carry out flying at such time as we 
can do it, within a reasonable expenditure of funds. Perhaps by 
the time that we arrive at that point, depending on the policy at the 
time, we may do it, we may not do it. We have had experience in 
this sort of business only during World War II, when at West Point 
we carried on academic and flying training concurrently. The results 
of that experience do not make it extremely desirable from the stand- 
point of the amount of time that the student must work. Perhaps we 
will be able to do it either better or more efficiently. 

Mr. Wampter. Is the stated figure that I referred to, of possibly 
$114,000 per student, in graduating him from that Academy there, 
does that include all of his air training, as such, or is that just merely 
the graduation from that particular 4-year course, or is that figure 
unreliable ? 

General Lanpon. May I check? I think I have an assistant here 
who can provide me some reliable figures as of the moment. 

Colonel Mayo. Sir, I am Colonel Mayo, from the Director of Per- 
sonnel Procurement and Training, and I would like to say that, in 
the first place, the $114,000 figure for a 4-year student at the Air 
Force Academy is not correct. 
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We provided to the Congress information on the actual cost. per 
cadet during fiscal year 1959, and anticipated for fiscal year 1960. 
The cost figures are going down, as the student body increases in 
strength. 

Now, for the 1 year in 1959, the cost figure we gave the Congress 
was $28,600 for that 1 year. All these costs, incidentally, do include 
the cost of fuel and oil for the navigator training that they are now 
pare at Lowry Air Force Base. Since the books have closed on 

scal year 1959, we have an actual figure, whereas the previous figure 
was what we anticipated, the actual figure is considerably lower, in 
the neighborhood of $25,000 for that 1 year. We now estimate that 
a cost per cadet figure at the Academy in fiscal year 1960 will be be- 
tween $20,000 and $21,000. As the student body increases, this will 
steadily go down. 

Our student body right now is in the order of 1,500 cadets. We 
think that when we get to our full enrollment, which will be in fiscal 
year 1963, 2,500-some-odd cadets, that our costs will be very com- 
parable to those at West Point. Right now they are admittedly high- 
er, primarily because of the understrength size of the student body. 

My point really is that you can’t project the 1-year figure for fiscal 
ae 1959 throughout the 4 years, because the cost is declining year 

'y year. 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you. 

May I pursue just one thing further? And that is: Is the trend 
coming with the Air Force Academy to integrate the flight training 
in with the curricula, or is it definitely going to sort of make it on the 
postgraduate basis, as it is now / 

Colonel Mayo. Shall I try that, sir? 

Sir, right now you understand we are giving them flying training. 
It is not pilot training; it is navigator training. The navigator train- 
ing, we think, will be very beneficial to the cadet if he go on and wants 
to be a pilot. He should be a better pilot for having had this training 
first. Also, if he gets into missiles, the navigator training provides 
a very sound background for any work in astronautics and missiles. 
The whole problem right now is under study, involved, as Genera! 
Landon om is the problem of getting an airfield on the Academy site. 

Mr. Price. I would like to comment on that. One of the assurances 
given to Congress when they selected this very expensive site in Colo- 
rado, when the question was raised about the hazards involving in- 
flight training, with mountain areas nearby, assurance was given that 
it would never be used for that purpose. 

Colonel Mayo. I am not aware of that, sir. I can’t speak to that. 

Mr. Price. This was not official assurance, but this was one of the 
answers given to the argument made that this would not be best as 
a possible site for an Air Force Academy. 

Colonel Mayo. I can only speak from my personal experience in 
31% years of being stationed in Colorado Springs with the Air Defense 
Command, and they have splendid flying weather there. 

There are no flying safety considerations, certainly, in flying in 
that mountainous area. 

Mr. Price. That may be true, but I also know some of the points 
that were raised during the days when they were attempting to select 
a site for the Academy. 
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Mr. Wampter. Thank you very much. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton? 

Mr. Stratton. No further questions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan ? 

Mr. Cone.an. Just one question, General. I am wondering, in 
your recruiting program—do you have a y Cote program, No. 1? 
Some kind of an aptitudinal testing pro 

General Lanpon. We have both, Mr. nh 

Mr. CoHe.tan. You have both? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conean. Is this program different or is it the same as the 
other services, the Army and Navy? Do you use the same techniques? 

Colonel Exits. We pretest all « our people that we recruit into the 
service. And all must be trainable. hey may make a Stanine 
score of 40, but he still has to be trainable, otherwise it is based upon 
his aptitude for training. 

Mr. Conean. I see. Is this the same as the Army and Navy, do 
they do the same thing in their intake program ? 

General Lanpon. Mr. Congressman, we do not know what system 
the Army and Navy is using. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Slatinshek, do you know? 

Mr. StatrnsHeEKk. I do not. 

Mr. Cone.tan. Would you know what the aptitudinal range is; in 
other words, where do you chop a guy off in terms of your intake train- 
ing? As I understand it, you don’t rely on the draft. You have 
your own intake program, voluntary enlistment. Now, where is the 
margin; where do you draw the line on recruitment in this aptitudinal 
range business / 

General Lanpon. I think we will have to provide that for the 
record, Mr. Congressman, but let me add this: I am sure you are 
aware of the fact that we are required under present manpower 
policies to accept a percentage which at the moment is 9 percent of 
type 4’s in original enlistments. 

Mr. Conexan. This is what I am driving at, General: What I 
am trying to find out, and I am glad to have it supplied for the 
record, what I am trying to determine in my own mind is what the 
policies of the different services are in reference to where they draw 
the line and how they draw the line, because obviously this has a bear- 
ing on our manpower requirements here, and it also has some special 

ationships to this business of what types of occupational—what de 
you call it? 

General Lanpon. Air Force specialty code. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. MOS. 

Mr. Conrian. MOS military occupation specialty. The point I am 
making is if you get it too high, obviously you are going to have some 
pretty high- -powered people performing tasks that may not necessarily 
require this. Then there are some other contradictions that I can 
think of in relation to manpower utilization, but that remains to be 
seen. But I am saying this because I want you to know exactly what 


is on my mind. 
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General Lanpon. We can supply it for the Air Force, Mr. Congress- 
man. 


Mr. Conetan. That is all I can on. Thank you very much. 
(The information requested is as follows: 


The airman qualifying examination (AQE) is administered to each applicant 
for enlistment in the Air Force. This test identifies aptitudes in four areas, 
namely: General, administrative, mechanical, and electronic. To qualify for 
enlistment, an applicant must attain a score at the 40th percentile in any one 
of the cited aptitude areas. If the applicant qualified on the AQE, he is con- 
sidered trainable and can be enlisted. In addition, the applicant must score 21 
or ang on the Armed Forces qualification test directed by Department of 
Defense. 

APTITUDE TESTING FOR ARMY ENLISTMENT 


All Army enlistees must, as a minimum requirement, achieve a score at or 
above the 31st percentile on the Armed Forces qualification test (AFQT). Scores 
below the 31st percentile place an individual in mental group IV. The Army does 
not enlist personnel from that mental group since it gets more than the pre 
scribed quota of 12 percent in that category through induction. 

The Army does utilize aptitude tests in connection with certain of its 
enlistment programs. The tests used are known as the Army classification 
battery, which is a series of 11 aptitude-type tests which establish a profile of 
each soldier’s strong and weak points and thus measure his potentialities for 
training in one or more types of Army jobs. These tests are used in a number 
of combinations, each made up of two tests. The score on each group of tests 
represents a combination of abilities considered important for satisfactory 
performance in a number of Army jobs. The combination of tests, together with 
the groups of jobs for which each combination predicts success, are known 
as aptitude areas. 

Individuals who desire to enlist under the provisions of the career group option 
plan are tested prior to enlistment with the Army classification battery. In 
order to be accepted for the particular career group in which he is interested, 
an individual must be otherwise qualified for enlistment under the general pro- 
visions contained in AR 601-210, must attain a score of 100 or higher in the 
aptitude area pertinent to the Army career group of choice plus scores of 90 
or higher in at least two additional aptitude areas, and must meet minimum 
medical standards required for the career group selected. 

Individuals enlisting for specific Army school courses must, in addition to 
meeting the minimum medical standards and the general enlistment provisions 
contained in AR 601-210, meet the aptitude area score requirement established 
for the particular school course. These are contained among other prerequisites 
in Department of the Army Pamphlet No. 20-21, The Army School Catalog. 


NAVY PROCEDURE 


Preliminary screening of all Navy applicants (male recruits) is accomplished 
and waiting lists established on the basis of the applicant qualification test 
(AQT). : 

The applicant qualification test is designed to measure verbal reasoning, quan- 
titative thinking, and mechanical ability. The total score represents a good 
estimate of an applicant’s overall capacity to learn in a wide variety of Navy 
billets and training programs. This test is administered to applicants to deter- 
mine if they qualify for further processing. 

The minimum qualifying score on the applicant qualification test is the 21st 
percentile. In addition the applicant must attain a percentile score of 21 or 
above on the Armed Forces qualification test directed by the Department of 
Defense. 


Mr. Price. Any further questions? 

Mr. Gusser. I have one more. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. General, I am intensely interested in getting away 
from this personal servant matter, which is pertinent, but a very small 
part of what we should be interested in in this committee. I would 
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like to get back again to this policy with respect to transfers and re- 
assignment of highly specialized technical people. Is there a written 
policy in existence for the Air Force with respect to such transfers and 
reassignments ¢ 

General Lanpon. Colonel Ellis tells me we have. 

Mr. Gusser. Could you supply it for the record, or tell me what it 
is, briefly ? 

Colonel Exxis. Briefly, as you know, we have a classification system 
which identifies the individual’s highest usable skill, and as long as 
he is in the service he has an AFSC, and we transfer him based on the 
AFSC. There may be cases where we do not transfer an individual 
by AFSC. Cases where we may be sending people to school, order 
people into school, either voluntary or involuntary, or we transfer 
him for cross-training into a similar skill, for example. We do have 
a Regulation 39-8, which, if he has a highly critica] skill, it is man- 
datory he remain within that area. I can furnish it for the record. 

(The matter requested is as follows:) 








AIR FORCE REGULATION 
AFR 39-8 





DEPARTMENT hen THE AIR FORCE 
ashington, 1 January 1959 


Enlisted Personnel 


AIRMEN UTILIZATION AND ON-THE-JOB RETRAINING 
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This regulation establishes pe oped to reduce the number of surplus airmen by skill and 


grade; prohibit increases o 
missile 


grade and skill surpluses; protect the inventory of airmen in 


operation and other skills; and develop an inventory of airmen in missile support skills. 


1. Responsibility : 

a. Commanders will insure that all echelons 
take aggressive action in accordance with this 
regulation and will establish a system for careful 
monitoring of cross-training and restricted up- 
grade training. When violations are observed, 
immediate corrective action will be taken. 


b. Commanders will insure that cross-train- 
ing actions are within the grade and skill limita- 
tions established by this regulation. 

c. Commanders at each echelon will effect 
reassignment action when possible to insure 
equitable skill and grade manning to preclude 
unrequired training actions. 


2. What the Integrated Training Pro- 
gram Is. 

The over-all training program is outlined in 
the USAF Program Technical Training (PTT) 
published annually by Headquarters USAF. 
That program encompasses formal technical 
school training and on-the-job training (OJT) 

toward attaining the qualitative and 
quantitative skill requirements of the Air Force. 


3. How This Regulation Supplements the 
PTT: 


a. Adjustments to the PTT are necessary 
because of either mission changes or conversion of 
personnel and equipment. This regulation sup- 
plements the PTT by: 

(1) Effecting an adjustment by controlling 
the short-range on-the-job cross-train- 


ing portion of the integrated training 
program for airmen. 
(2) Regulating the retraining of technical 
school graduates and other airmen. 
(3) Establishing controls for the training 
of unskilled level airmen into semi- 
skilled level Air Force specialties. 

b. Training guidance is furnished com- 
manders in the attachments to this regulation. 
This information will assist materially in identi- 
fying those critical skill areas where retraining 
should be accomplished to utimately achieve 
equitable skill manning in the Air Force. 


4. Training of Unskilled Airmen to the 
Semi-Skilled Level. 

a. Major air commands may authorize the 
up-grade training of airmen who possess unskilled 
Primary and Control AFSC’s into semi-skilled 
AFSC’s Lm me, Category B and C in the 
Program Technical Training (PTT) provided: 

(1) They are recommended for training by 
the unit commander. (Airmen will 
not be entered into training without 
reasonable assurance that they SS 
a definite potential for career advance- 
ment in the career ladder into which 
training is recommended. This poten- 
tial may be determined by an analysis 
of the AFS description and the air- 
man’s possession of the minimum 
aptitudes necessary for progression as 
indicated by Airman Classification 
Battery (ACB) or Airman Qualifying 


*This regulation supersedes AFRs 39-8, 31 May 1957, 39-8A, 15 April 1958, and 39-8B, 5 May 1958. 
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Examination (AQE), aptitude scores 
in Table 4, Chapter 4, Part I, AFM 
35-1.) 

(2) The major air command has a pro- 
jected shortage in the career ladder into 
which the airman is training. 

b. Airmen who possess unskilled Primary 
and Control AFSC’s will not be trained into 
AFSC’s designated by the Program Technical 
Training (PTT) as Category “A” skills. 


5. Authorized and Restricted On-The-Job 
Cross-Training and Up-Grade Training. 

When cross-training is necessary, action will be 
taken to direct retraining in aceordance with the 
attachments to this regulation. Airmen will be 
advised as to the necessity for and benefits to be 
derived from such cross-training. Airmen con- 
sidered for on-the-job cross-training which in- 
volves a different aptitude or higher percentile or 
index must possess the minimum aptitude as 
indicated by Airman Classification Battery (ACB) 
or Airman Qualifying Examination (AQE), apti- 
tude scores in Table 4, Chapter 4, Part I, AFM 
35-1. Restricted training and training into, out 
of, or between skills will be effected as follows: 

a. Attachment 1 is a list of AFSC’s by grade 
which are over-manned in relation to Air Force- 
wide authorizations. Certain units may have a 
requirement for some of these skills, although 
they are over-manned on an Air Force-wide basis. 
I.ven in instances where units have vacancies for 
personnel in these skills, cross-training into these 
AFSC’s and grades is prohibited. Temporary 
local shortages can usually be alleviated by assign- 
ing airmen in a temporary duty status with no 
change in CAFSC. All AFSC’s which do not 
appear on this attachment are Air Force-wide 
required skills. 

b. Attachment 2 lists skills and grades into 
which cross-training is prohibited. Air Force 
units may reflect grade and skill vacancies in 
these AFSC’s; however, Headquarters USAF has 
programmed sufficient airmen into these grades 
and skills to meet total Air Force requirements. 
Additional training by Air Force units would 
create a surplus situation. 

c. Attachment 3. 

(1) Part I of this attachment is a list of 
AFSC’s which are basic to the organi- 
zational structure of missile units and 
from which retraining is not authorized 
except as outlined in this attachment. 
Up-grade training overages are planned 
in some of these skills to meet pro- 
grammed requirements. 

Part II of this attachment contains 
authorized on-the-job cross-training 
from one AFSC to another to meet 
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programmed requirements in missile 
support skills. 

d. Additional On-the-Job Cross-Training Au- 
thority may be authorized upon approval of major 
air command headquarters or Headquarters 
USAF. Retraining of airmen serving in pay 
grades E-8 and E-9 will require approval of 
Headquarters USAF. Major air commands are 
delegated approval authority for airmen below 
grade E-8 under the following conditions: 

(1) The career ladder into which training 

is to be conducted does not have a 

projected command-wide manning 

status in excess of 100 percent as re- 
flected in RCS 5 and 6~AF-P2 reports, 
and in the case of NCO’s, the major 
air command has a projected vacancy 
in the training into AFSC at the same 
or higher grade of the airman to be 
trained. Vacancies will be computed 
based on cumulative projected NCO 
manning at the same and higher grade 
of the career ladder into which training 
is being considered. Cross-training 
will not be effected if the cumulative 

NCO manning is above 100 percent. 

The career ladder from which training 

is to be conducted does not have a 

projected command-wide manning sta- 

tus less than 90 percent as reflected in 

RCS 5 and 6-AF-P2 reports. 

(3) This authority is not to be delegated 
below major command level. 

(4) Cross-training into AFS 701XOC/J/P 
(Chaplain Services Specialty) is pro- 
hibited. Waiver requests will not be 
submitted by any echelon for training 
into this specialty. 

(5) Cross-training into surplus grades and 
skills as listed in attachment 1 is 
prohibited. 

(6) Cross-training into grades and skills 
listed in attachment 2 is prohibited. 

(7) Cross-training out of the skills listed 
in Part I and the “CAFSC TO” skills 
listed in Part II of attachment 3 is 
prohibited. 


6. Attending Local or S Courses of 
Instruction. Individual local command type 
courses of instruction, special training in accord- 
ance with AFR 50-9, and courses identified in 
the USAF Training Prospectus as Special Courses 
of Instruction fall under the scope of this regula- 
tion. Therefore, when reclassification action is 
planned subsequent to attendance at one of these 
courses in conjunction with OJT, approval must 
be secured before entrance into the course unless 
retraining is otherwise authorized by this regula- 
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tion. Airmen selected for this retraining will be 
entered into OJT to reflect a change of Control 
AFSC prior to entrance into the course. 


7. Waiver Procedures. Fluctuations in per- 
sonnel requirements or other local emergencies 
may not permit rigid application of this regula- 
tion. Commanders may obtain waivers in the 
following way. 

a. Provisions for Obtaining Waiver. When 
it is necessary to conduct cross-training not 
authorized in this regulation to meet valid re- 
quirements within an organization, a request for 
waiver of this regulation may be submitted 
through normal! channels at any time. However, 
all alternate solutions such as reassignments 
must have been considered and determined to be 
impracticable. Although the waiver has been 
submitted, cross-training will not begin until the 
approved waiver has been received. 

b. Initiation of Request. 

(1) Request for waiver must be initiated 
immediately when a decision has been 
made to place airmen in cross-training. 

(2) The request must contain the airman’s 

name, grade, expiration of term of 
service to include reenlistment inten- 
tions, and eligibility for overseas. 
Request must show the approved pro- 
jected authorized total, approved pro- 
jected assigned total, and the pro- 
jected over or short total for the career 
ladder from which and into which 
training is requested. Determine the 
projected assigned figures by CAFSC 
and subtract all known personnel 
losses and add all known personnel 
gains to the current assigned strength. 
Personnel gains will also include all 
additional airmen allocated but not yet 
joined. Indicate the projected man- 
ning status in the career ladder from 
which and into which training is re- 
quested as shown in AFM 35-1. 
Normally, the projections should be 
ior a period of 6 months. If this is not 
possible, make the dates as far in 
advance as practical. In all cases the 
“as of” date and the “projected 
through”’ dates will be shown. 

If unskilled level data are pertinent to 
the request, they will be shown 
separately. If the 7 level AFSC of 
either of the skills in gGuestion is 
common to more than one career 
ladder, manning data for the 7 level 
AFSC will be shown separately. 
Examples of the proper presentation of 
manning information are as follows: 
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App : Pro} 
Proj | Proj | Over 
| Aut | Asgd Short 
AFSC As of 30 Jun 58—Proj thru 31 Dec 58 

q | 
Example 55130/50 (From) ? 7 +11 
1 - 1 
70230/50 (Into) 70 68 | -—12 
70270 15 2 |+5 
Example 55010 (From) | 25 27 | +2 
2 55131/51 (Into) } 40 36 - 4 
55170 6 7 + 1 
Example 60130/50 (From) | 54 | 68 1 +9 
3 60132/52 (Into) | 45 40 | -5 
60170 15 16 +1 

| 

Example 62230/50/70 (From) | 59 | 65 | +6 
4 64130/50/71/72 (Into) | 47 37 —10 





(6) Justification for waiver request must 
contain pertinent information applica- 
ble to the request, such as mission 
changes where approved projected au- 
thorizations cannot be stated. Sta- 
tistics alone do not constitute sufficient 
data for the approval of a waiver 
request. The fact that the unit has 
an overage or shortage cannot be used 
as a sole justification for training, 
particularly into the complex skills 
Commanders will also include any 
additional awarded skills possessed by 
the airmen involved, and the actions 
taken, if any, to utilize airmen in their 
awarded AFSC’s. 


c. Reviewing Action by Intermediate Heac- 
quarters. Review and processing of the waive: 
will include the following considerations: 

(1) Commanders of reviewing headquarters 
will consider each waiver carefully 
Particularly they will determine 
whether reassignment action could or 
should be taken to achieve a desired 
manning balance and proper utiliza- 
tion of individual airmen. 

(2) Any echelon of command may dis- 
approve and return waiver request to 
a subordinate originating unit. 

(3) If waiver request indicates an in- 
equitable distribution of personnel, 
each sueceeding echelon will take al! 
practical action to alk viate these 
imbalances, When approval author- 
ity rests with a higher headquarters an 
indication as to the action taken will 
he included in the forwarding indorse- 

ent 
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(4) The forwarding indorsement will also 
indicate what actions are being taken 
or planned if an obvious training 
violation or a disagreement in man- 
ning information is indicated in the 
correspondence requesting the waiver. 
The forwarding indorsement will also 
contain manning information for the 
entire intermediate echelon and will be 
presented as outlined in b(5) above. 
When request for waiver is forwarded 
to Headquarters USAF, all major ZI 
commands will include a calculated 
reenlistment figure in determining the 
command’s projected assigned strength. 
This figure will be based on the com- 
mand reenlistment history in the skills 
involved 

Dislocation allowance restrictions will 
not be construed as waived because of 
approval, recommendation, or other 
actions resulting from provisions of 
this regulation. 


d. Follow-up Action on Approved Waivers. 
Waiver approvals will be valid for entry into 
training for a period of 90 days subsequent to 
the date of the approving correspondence only, 
unless otherwise indicated in the approval. 
Oversea returnees who are reassigned to Zone of 
Interior commands for cross-training under the 
provisions of waiver will be exempt from the 90 
day time limit for entry into training. The 
waiver approval will require implementation 
within ten days after the individual reports to his 
unit of assignment. Commanders will establish 
suspense systems to insure that airmen for whom 
waivers are granted are placed in training within 
the prescribed time limit. 


8. Advanced Entry of Airmen into Cross- 
Training. In the event of equipment conver- 
sions or other extenuating circumstances involving 
cross-training of airmen, authority may be granted 
by Headquarters USAF to report airmen as 
entered into cross-training seven months in 
advance of the program change. This provision 
is established as a means of identifying airmen to 
be cross-trained at the same time projected 
authorizations are changed and reflected in 
statistical reports. However, the duty AFSC of 
airmen entered into cross-training in accordance 
with this paragraph will not be changed until the 
airman is physically assigned duty in the new 
CAFSC. Approval for - vance entry into cross- 
training will be granted by Headquarters USAF 
as required and requested by major air commands. 
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9. Cross-Training Occasioned by Revisions 
to AFM 35-1. In the event AFSC’s or suffixes 
are scheduled to consolidate with another AFSC 


or suffix as announced in a published change to 
AFM 35-1, airmen possessing Control AFSC’s in 
these specialties may be cross-trained between 
AFSC’s or suffixes affected without an approved 
waiver of this regulation. 


10. Airmen Assigned in Directed Duty and 
Recommended Duty Assignment Status: 


a. Airmen in Directed Duty Assignment 
(DDA) status will be allocated to the major 
commands for OJT into the semi-skilled level 
CAFSC of those career ladders in which an OJT 
requirement exists. These airmen will have a 
Primary AFSC at the unskilled level and a 
Control AFSC at the semi-skilled level. Since 
all manning and training actions are based on the 
Control AFSC, airmen in DDA status must be 
regarded as semi-skilled level airmen for accounta- 


bility purposes. 


b. These airmen will be assigned by major 
commands and intervening echelons to units re- 
flecting a projected shortage in the appropriate 
career ladders of the DDA skills. 


c. If airmen have not progressed beyond the 

unskilled level Primary AFSC, commanders may: 
(1) Make exchanges on a one-for-one basis 

at unit or base level. The exchange 
must be with airmen in the same 
category and must appear beneficial to 
the organization and to the individual 
concerned. PCS movement must not 
be required. At the discretion of the 
local commander, exchanges on a one- 
for-one basis may also be made on the 
basis of individual aptitudes and 
desires if the utilization of these 
airmen is thereby improved. 
Airmen who have not progressed 
beyond an unskilled Primary AFSC 
may be removed from DDA status if 
they are unable to absorb the specific 
training because of physical or medical 
incapacity, improper attitude, or dem- 
onstrated lack of ability. Airmen 
who possess appropriate aptitude per- 
centiles for training into other AFSC’s 
may be entered into training in accord- 
ance with the instructions contained 
in paragraph 4. Airmen not selected 
for further training will be utilized as 
helper level airmen to satisfy unskilled 
level requirements in the unit of 
assignment. 


d. Airmen will be assigned to major air 
commands in recommended duty assignments for 
utilization as helper level airmen in the recom- 
mended career field or for up-grade training if 
qualified. These airmen will have a Primary and 
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Control AFSC at the helper level of a career field 
and may be entered into up-grade training under 
the provisions of paragraph 4. 


11. Records and Reports: 


a. Entry into or withdrawal from OJT will 
be initiated by special orders in accordance with 
AFM 10-3. 

b. An airman will be reported by special 
orders as having completed OJT only after 
official award of the AFSC into which he was 
training. 
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c. Airmen entered into on-the-job cross- 
training in accordance with this regulation will be 
indicated in OJT training status on the Morning 
Report as prescribed by AFM 171-6. 


d. When an airman is entered into OJT by 
an approved waiver, a copy of it will accompany 
the airman’s field personnel records group if he is 
reassigned before completing the approved OJT. 

e. Major commands will report on-the-job 
cross-training in the monthly Enlisted On-The- 
Job Training Summary (RCS: 1-AF-T18). 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


3 Attachments: 
1. Surplus Skills and Grades 
2. Skills Into Which Training Is Prohibited 
3. Retraining and On-the-Job Cross-Training in Missile Operation and Support Skills 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
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SURPLUS SKILLS AND GRADES 


1. A portion of airmen possessing a CAFSC and grade on the following list are currently and pro- 
jected to be surplus to Air Force-wide authorizations. Therefore, cross-training into these AFSC’s 
and grades is prohibited. All airmen possessing a CAFSC and grade in Part I of this attachment who 
are surplus to consolidated wing or comparable level authorizations as indicated in manning documents 
will be considered for redesignation of their CAFSC, utilization, or cross-training in accordance with 
paragraph 31, AFM 35-1. 


2. Cross-training must be conducted in accordance with local wing requirements and the airman’s 
individual aptitudes. Retraining of surplus 7 level airmen will be monitored to insure that projected 
manning in the affected career field ladder does not fall below 90 percent within the wing or comparable 
level. Consideration should be given to retraining surplus airmen in the following order: 

a. Surplus airmen will be selected for necessary on-the-job retraining at the discretion of the 
commander concerned. 


b. Eligible surplus airmen will be directed into formal technical school retraining in accordance 
with programs established by Headquarters USAF. 


c. Airmen eligible for voluntary formal school retraining programs established by Headquarters 
USAF will be counselled and encouraged to apply for formal retraining available to them through these 
programs. 





AFSC GRADE LIMITATION 
20330A S8/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
20330B S/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
20330C S8/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
20430/50 8$/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
20470 M/Sgt & S/Set (Non EOS only) 
20630/50 8/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
20670 S/Sgt (Non EOS only) 
22170 T/Set 


22230/50 
22331/51 


23170 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 

23270 M/Sgt & T/Sgt 

23370 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 

23371 T/Sgt & S/Sgt 

23332/52 A/2C & Below (ETS FY59-40—do not intend to reenlist) 
23372 M/Sgt & T/Sgt 

23333/53 S/Sgt (ETS FY59-60—do not intend to reenlist) 
23373 M/Sgt, Tet & S/Sgt 

27170 M/Sgt & S/Sgt 

27230/50 A/2C & Below 

27231/51 A/2C & Below 

27232/52 A/2C & Below 

29130/50 8/Sgt, A/2C & Below (Non EOS only) 
29170 T/Sgt & S/Sgt 

29231/51 A/2C & Below (Non EOS only) 
29232/52 A/2C & Below (Non EOS only) 
29330/50 S/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
29370 M/Sgt & S/Sgt (Non EOS only) 
29333 S/Sgt & Below 

29373 M/Sgt, ‘I'/Sgt, & S/Sgt 

29430/50 A/2C & Below 

29470 T/Set 

30170 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 

30270 M/Sgt & T/Sgt 

30330/50 A/2C & Below (Non EOS only) 
30430/50A A/2C & Below (Non EOS only) 


A/2C & Below 
A/2C & Below 


(ETS FY59-60—do not intend to reenlist) 








AFSC 


30430/50B 
30430 /50C 
30432/52A 


30530/50 
32351/71 
34470 
36130/50 
36170 
36172 
40170 
40270 
42171 
42330/50 
42331/51 
42371 
42332 /52 
43170 
43151A 
43171A 
43171B 
43151C 
43171C 
43171D 
43132/52 
43231/51 
43271 
46230/50B 
46270 
46330/50A 
47170 
53130/50 
53170 
53230/50 
53270 


GRADE 
A/2C & Below 
A/2C & Below 
A/2C & Below 
A/2C & Below 
8/Sgt 
T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
SiSe t 
M Set, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
S/Sgt & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt & S/Sgt 
8/8 
M/Sgt, T/Sget, & S/Set 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
8/Sgt 
M/Sgt & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt & T/Sgt 
8/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sget, & S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 


/Sgt 
M) /Sgt 
A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
S/Sgt, A/2C & Below 
8/Sgt, A/2C & Below 
T/Sgt 
T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & 8/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & 8/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
M/Sét, T/Set, & 8/Sgt 


T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
M/ Set & T/Sgt 
M/Sgt 


M/ Set, T/Sgt 
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LIMITATION 
(Non EOS only) 
(Non EOS only) 
(Non EOS only) 


(Non EOS only) 
(Non EOS only) 


(Non EOS only) 
(Non EOS only) 


(Non EOS only) 


(Non EOS only) 


(Non EOS only) 
(Non EOS only) 


(Non EOS only) 
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AFSC GRADE LIMITATION 
70170 T/Sgt 
70231/51 8/Sgt & Below (Non EOS only) 
70270 M/Set 
70570 T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
71170 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
71230/50 A/2C & Below 
71251 S/Sgt 
71270 M/Sgt 
72130/50 A/2C & Below 
72170 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
73170 M/Sgt & T/Sgt 
73270 M/Sgt & 8/Sgt 
73330 A/2C & Below 
73370 T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
73470 M/Sgt 
74131/51 A/2C & Below 
74170 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
75170 M/Sgt & S/Set 
76130/50B A/2C & Below 
76170B S8/Set 
76130/50G A/2C & Below 
76170G T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
76130/50H A/2C & Below 
76170H T/Sgt 
76130/50J A/2C & Below 
76170J S/Set 
76130/50K A/2C & Below 
76170K T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
76130/50L A/2C & Below 
76170L T/Sgt & S/Sgt 
77170 S/Set 
82170 M/Sgt & T/Sgt 
90170 T/Set 
90270 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt (only amn who have not completed Adv Med Sv Course) 
90274 M/Sgt 
90370 8/Segt 
90670 M/Sgt & T/Sgt 
90671 M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
90930/50 A/2C & Below 
90970 T/Sgt & Sgt 
92130 A/1C & Below (only amn who have not completed Air Rescue Specialists Medical 
Course) 
92170 M/Sgt & T/Sgt (only amn who have not completed Air Rescue Specialists Medical 
Course) 
| 92270A M/Sgt, T/Sgt, & S/Sgt 
98170 T/Sgt & Sgt 


NOTE: All references to Attachment 4, AFR 39-8, contained in AFM 35-1, AFR 35-81, and other 
\ir Force directives will be interpreted as reference to this attachment. 


— 
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Airmen will not be trained into the following AFSC’s and grades unless directed or approved by 
Headquarters USAF. 


AFSC 
202X0 
203X0 
273X0A 
273X0B 
27370 
291X1 
292X1 
301X3A 
301X3B 
30173 
303X0 
303X2C 
303X2H 
303X3A 
303X3B 
30373 
304X0A 
304X0B 
304X0C 
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AFSC 
304X0D 
30470 
304X1A 
304X1B 
304X1C 
30471 
304X2A 
304X2B 
30472 
304X3A 
304X3B 
30473 
321X0E 
32170C 
32170D 
321X0K 
331X0A 
331X0B 
33170 
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SKILLS INTO WHICH TRAINING IS PROHIBITED 


AFSC 
421X2 
422X0 
422X1 
423X3 
431X3 
431X5 
534X0 
562X0 


567X0A 
567X1A 


56770 


567X0B 
567X1B 
56770B 


601X3 


681X0 
704X0 


GRADE 
All Grades 
M,TS 
M,TSS 
M,TS 

All Grades 
M,TSS 
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RETRAINING AND ON-THE-JOB CROSS-TRAINING IN MISSILE 
OPERATION AND SUPPORT SKILLS 


PART I 


Missile Operation Skills. Cross-training out of the following list of skills into other career fields 

is prohibited without approval of Headquarters USAF. Cross-training between career ladders and 
suffixes within the Guided Missiles Systems Career Field to meet local requirements is authorized. 
his authority may be delegated to wing or comparable organizational level. Commanders will insure 
that ¢ ross-training effected under this authority assures maximum development and utilization of each 
airman’s training, experience, and ability within the framework of requirements. Therefore, within 
the Guided Missile Systems Career Field, airmen should be considered for cross-training in the following 
order: 

a. Between suffixes of the same career field ladder. 

b. Between career field ladders of the same career field subdivision. 


c. Between career field subdivisions of the 31 career field. 


CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC 
s11X0B 311X0N 312X0N 314X0K 314X1J 315X0L 
311X0C 311LX0P 312X0P 314X0N 314X1N 315X0M 
311X0E 311X0Q 312X0Q 314X0P 314X1P 315X0N 
311X0G 312X0B 313X0 314X0Q 314X1Q 315X0P 
311X0H 312X0C 314X0B 314X1B 315X0B 315X0Q 

311LX0J 312X0G 314X0C 314X1C 315X0C 33170 

311X0K 312X0H 314X0G 314X1G 315X0G 46131/71 

311X0L 312X0J 314X0J 314X1H 315X0J 567X1B 
PART II 


Missile Support Skills 


Commanders are authorized and encouraged to meet Air Force requirements in the Missile Support 
Skills by accomplishing on-the-job cross-training between the below listed AFSC’s. The skills from 
which training is authorized are the approved source input for the skills into which training is permitted. 
Commanders may cross-train under this authority without regard to unit manning document vacancies 
in the “Training Into” skill. However, the unit must possess the OJT capability to produce airmen 
thoroughly trained and qualified in the “Training Into” AFSC. The CAFSC for all airmen undergoing 
training will be the 3 skill level of the AFSC into which training. Unless restricted by intermediate 
headquarters, cross-training listed is authorized at wing or comparable organizational level. Cross- 
training out of the Missile Support Skills listed in the “CAFSC TO” column is prohibited without 
approval of Headquarters USAF. 


CAFSC FROM CAFSC TO CAFSC FROM CAFSC TO 
43230 43331 56330A 56630B 
43230 43330 47131 56731A 
43151/71C 43330 56730A 56730B 
47151 56230 64330A 64330B 


564X0 56830 
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AIR FORCE REGULATION 
NO. 39-8A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Washington, 23 April 1959 


Enlisted Personnel 


AIRMEN UTILIZATION AND ON-THE-JOB RETRAINING 


AFR 39-8, 1 January 1959, is changed as follows: 


2. What the Integrated Training Program 
Is. The over-all training program is outlined 
in the USAF Program Technical Training 
(PTT), which is published and distributed by 
Air Training Command. That program encom- 
passes formal technical school training and on- 
the-job training (OJT) geared to attaining the 


qualitative and quantitative skill requirements 
of the Air Force. 


5d(4). Delete. 


8. Advanced Entry of Airmen into Cross- 
Training. In the event ... major air com- 
mands. Requests will include the number of 
airmen by grade to be retrained. 


By Orber OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force: 


OFFICIAL: 
J. L. TARR 


Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


3 Attachments: 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 


1. Air Force-Wide Favorably Manned Skills and Grades. 


2. Skills Into Which Training Is Prohibited. 


3. Retraining And On-The-Job Cross-Training In Missile Operation and Sup- 


port Skills. 


DISTRIBUTION: 8 
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Replaces and becomes Attachment 1 to AFR 39-8. 


AIR FORCE-WIDE FAVORABLY MANNED SKILLS AND GRADES 


1. The following references to AFSC and grade 
include the “limitation” for those AFSC’s and 
grades so annotated: 


a. A portion of airmen possessing a CAFSC 
and grade on the following list are currently and 
projected to be surplus to Air Force-wide au- 
thorizations. However, even though these skills 
and grades are over-manned on an Air Force- 
wide basis, the only surpluses are those airmen 
surplus to consolidated wing/base authorizations 
and who cannot be utilized in their CAFSC and 
grade as finally determined by the major air com- 
mand headquarters or Headquarters USAF. 
Therefore, authority to approve training out of 
the following AFSC’s and grades is delegated to 
major air command headquarters under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 5d of this regulation. 


All airmen possessing a CAFSC and 

grade contained in this attachment who are sur- 
plus to consolidated wing or comparable level 
authorizations as indicated in manning docu- 
ments will be considered for redesignation of 
their CAFSC, utilization, or cross-training in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs 31 and 32, AFM 35-1. 
Before retraining airmen from a proficiency pay 
AFSC, consideration should be given to retrain- 
ing opportunities in related proficiency pay 
AFSC’s. 

c. Although approval authority is vested in 
higher headquarters, cross-training must be con- 
ducted in accordance with local wing require- 
ments and the airman’s individual aptitudes. 
Consideration should be given to retraining sur- 
plus airmen in the following order: 


(1 


Surplus airmen will be selected for 
necessary on-the-job retraining at the 
discretion of the commander con- 
cerned. 

Eligible surplus airmen will be di- 
rected into formal technical school re- 
training in accordance with programs 
established by Headquarters USAF. 
Airmen eligible for voluntary formal 
school retraining programs estab- 
lished by Headquarters USAF will be 
counselled and encouraged to apply 
for formal retraining available to 
them through these programs. 


(2 


— 


(3 


2. The (Non-EOS only) limitation and refer- 
ences thereto do not include temporary ineligi- 
bility for oversea duty by reason of wife’s preg- 
nancy. 


3. Training into any skill level of the below 
listed AFSC’s and grades is prohibited for air- 
men of the same grade. Airmen of other grades 
may be trained into the below listed AFSC’s in 
accordance with paragraph 5d; however, caution 
should be exercised since these are over-manned 
skills and the purpose of the attachment is to re- 
duce surpluses. EOS airmen of any grade may 
be trained, in accordance with paragraph 5d, into 
those AFSC’s and grades annotated (Non-EOS 
only). Overseas commands may train in accord- 
ance with paragraph 5d into AFSC’s and grades 
annotated (Non-EOS only) provided the airman 
is expected to have at least one year oversea re- 
tainability upon completition of training. 








AFSC 
203X0A/B/C 
20470 


22230/50 
23170 
23270 


42171 
42132/52 
42330/50 
42332/52 
43170 
43151A 
43171A 
43171B 
43171C 
43131/51D 
43171D 
43231/51 
43271 
46270 
47170 
53170 


GRADE 


All Grades 

M/Sgt 

A/2C & Below 
M/Sgt, a /Ret 
M/Sgt, T/Set 

S/Sgt, A/2C & Below 


, T/Sgt, S/Sgt 
S/Sgt, A/2C & Below 


T _8 

A/2t'& Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt 
M/Set, 8/Sgt 


S/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 


/ 
Ane & Below 
8/ & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, S/Sgt 
M/Sgt 


M/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, S/Sgt 
8, Set, A/2C & Below 


A/1C & Below 

A/1C & Below 

S/Sgt & Below 

M/Sgt, T/Sgt 

S/Sgt, A/2C & Below 

M/Sgt, T/Sgt, S/Sgt 

M/Sgt, T/Sgt, 8/Sgt 

Wik T/Sgt, S/Sgt 
2C & Below 

Wo & Below 

8/Sgt & Below 

M/Set, S/Sgt 


tee 
M/Set, T/Set, 8/Set 
M/Set, T/Set 


rN 

S/Sgt & Below 

M/Sgt, T/Sgt, S/Set 

A/2C & Below 

M/Set, T/Sgt, 8/Sgt 
T/Sgt 


M/Sgt, T/Set, S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt 
A/2C & Below 


M/Sgt 

M/Sgt, T/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt 

A/1C & a 
M/Sgt, 8/Sgt 
M/Sgt, a/ket, aa 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, 8 
Mee T T/Sgt, 5 /Set 


M/Sgt, T/Sgt, S/Set 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, 8/Sgt 
A/1C & Below 
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LIMITATION 


Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 
ETS FY59-60 Do not intend to reenlist 


Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 


Non-EOS 


Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 


Non-EOS 
ETS FY-59-60 Do not intend to reenlist 


Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 


Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 


Non-EOS 




















AFSC 


62370 
62470 
64171 
64172 
64470 
70270 
70231/51 
71170 
71270 
71370 
72130/50 
72170 
73170 
73270 
73370 
73470 
74131/51 
74170 
75170 
76130/50B 
76170G 
76170H 
76130/50J 
76170K 
76130/50L 
77170 
82170 
90670 
90671 
90930/50 
90970 
92170 


92270A 
92270B 


GRADE 
M/Set, T/Sgt, 8/Sgt 
/Set, 


M/Sgt 
8/Sgt & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt 
M/Sgt 


M/Sgt 

A/2C & Below 

a q/Ret, 8/Sgt 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt 


M/Sgt, S/Sgt 
T/Sgt, S/Sgt 

M/Sgt 

A/1C & Below 
M/Sgt, T/Sgt, 8/Sgt 
M/Sgt 


A/2C & Below 
T/Sgt 
T/Sget 
A/2C & Below 
T/Set 

/2C & Below 
g) Sgt 
M ‘Sgt, T/Sgt 
M/Sat, T/Sgt 
M/Sgt, 8/Sgt 


8/Sgt & A/2C & Below 


S/Set 


M/Sget & T/Sgt, S/Sgt 


M/Set, T/Sgt, S/Sgt 
M/Sgt, S/Sgt 
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LIMITATION 


Non-EOS 
Non-EOS 


(only airmen who have not completed 
Aero Med Spec Crse) 
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Replaces and b A h t 2 to AFR 39-8. 





SKILLS INTO WHICH TRAINING IS PROHIBITED 


Airmen will not be trained into the following AFSC’s and grades unless directed or approved by 
Headquarters USAF. 


AFSC GRADE AFSC GRADE AFSC GRADE 
202X0 M,T,S 304X3 M,TS 42133 M,TS 
206X0 M,T,S 305X2 M,TS 422X0 All Grades 
273X0A All Grades 306X0B M,TS 422X1 All Grades 
273X0B M,TS 311.X0E M,T;S 423X3 M,TS 
27370 M,TS 311X0H M,TS 431X3 M,T;S 
291X1 M,T;S 312X0H M,TS 431X5 M,T;S 
301X1 All Grades 321 X0E M,T,S 432X0 All Grades 
301X2 M,TSS 321X0K M,T,S 433X0 M,TS 
301X3A M,TS 322X0B M,T;S 433X1 M,T,S 
301X3B M,T;S 322X1D M,T\S 451X0 M 

30173 M,TS 322X1F A/2C,M 461X0 All Grades 
303X0 M,T;S 323X0G M,T SS 534X0 All Grades 
303X2 M,T;S 331 X0A M,T;S 561X0 M,T\S 
303X3A M,TS 331X0B M,TS 562X0 M,T,S 
303X3B M,T;S 33170 M,TSS 566X0A All Grades 
30373 M,T SS 341X1A M,TS 566X0B MPS 
303X0A M,TS 341X1B M,T,S 567X0A All Grades 
303X0B M,T,S 34171 M,T;S 567X1A M,T,S 
30370 M,TSS 344X0A M,T,S 567X0B M,T\S 
304X0A M,T,S 344X0B M,T;S 567X1B All Grades 
304X0B M,T;S 344X0C M,T;S 568X0 M,TS 
30470 M,TS 363X0A M,T,S 681X0 M.TS 
304X1 M,TSS 363X0B M,T;S 685XOA MTS 
304X2 M,T,S 421X2 All Grades 7O04N0 M,TS 
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Replaces and b Attach t 3 to AFR 39-8. 





RETRAINING AND ON-THE-JOB CROSS-TRAINING IN MISSILE OPERATION AND 
SUPPORT SKILLS 


PART I 


Missile Operations Skills. Cross-training out of the following list of skills into other career fields 
is prohibited without approval of Headquarters USAF. Cross-training between career ladders and 
suffixes within the Guided Missiles Systems Career Field to meet local requirements is authorized. 
This authority may be delegated to wing or comparable organizational level. Commanders will insure 
that cross-training effected under this authority assures maximum development and utilization of 
each airman’s training, experience, and ability within the framework of requirements. Therefore, 
within the Guided Missile Systems Career Field, airmen should be considered for cross-training in 
the following order: 


a. Between suffixes of the same career field ladder. 
b. Between career field ladders of the same career field subdivision. 
c. Between career field subdivistons of the 31 career fields. 


CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC CAFSC 
311X0B 31LX0ON 312X0N 314X0K 314X1J 315X0L 
311X0C 311X0P 312X0P 314X0N 314X1N 315X0M 
311X0E 311X0Q 312X0Q 314X0P 314X1P 315X0ON 
311X0G 312X0B 313X0 314X0Q 314X1Q 315X0P 
311X0H 312X0C 314X0B 314X1B 315X0B 315X0Q 
311X0J 312X0G 314X0C 314X1C 315X0C 33170 
311.X0K 312X0H 314X0G 314X1G 315X0G 46131/71 
311X0L 312X0J 314X0J 314X1H 315X0J 
PART II 
Missile Support Skills 


Commanders are authorized and encouraged to meet Air Force requirements in the Missile Support 
Skills by accomplishing on-the-job cross-training between the below listed AFSC’s. The skills from 
which training is authorized are the approved source input for the skills into which training is per- 
mitted. Commanders may cross-train under this authority without regard to unit manning document 
vacancies in the “Training Into” skill. However, the unit must possess the OJT capability to produce 
airmen thoroughly trained and qualified in the “Training Into’’ AFSC. The CAFSC for all airmen 
undergoing training will be the 3 skill level of the AFSC into which training. Unless restricted by 
intermediate headquarters, cross-training listed is authorized at wing or comparable organizational 
level. Cross-training out of the Missile Support Skills listed in the ““CAFSC TO” column is prohibited 
without approval of Headquarters USAF. 


CAFSC FROM CAFSC TO CAFSC FROM CAFSC TO 
43230 43331 566X0A 566X0B 
43230 43330 567X0A 567X0B 
43151/71C 43330 567X1A 567X1B 
47151 56230 64330A 64330B 


56430 56830 
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Mr. Gusser. How much are these skills broken down? Could you 
name a couple of technical skills according to their AFSC? 

Colonel Ex.is. Weather and electronics. 

Mr. Gusser. But you don’t break down the field of electronics, for 
example, into—— 

Colonel Exxis. Oh, yes, sir. The field of electronics is broken down, 
say, into possibly 50 different shades of skill and shades of equipment. 

Vir. Gusser. And one of those 50 would bea special rating? 

Colonel Exxis. Right, sir. 

Mr. Gusser. And insofar as possible, it is your policy to transfer the 
man who has that special rating to an indentical or a more highly 
skilled position if he is qualified for it in the meantime; is that right? 

Colonel Exuis. Right. There will be cases when he will be trans- 
ferred for an allied or similar job—I mean there is a high degree of 
compatibility between skills. } 

Mr. Gusser. Back about a year or so ago we had a tough situation 
in the Air Force, where a number of officers, usually the grade of 
captain, who had about 17 years service, were forced to leave the serv- 
ice for reasons that I have forgotten, but I know they were good ones. 
We had situations, for example, one that I can recall, where a man 
was sent to the Advanced Guided Missile School in Denver—is it—and 
was there doing, in this school, doing university-type work. He grad- 
uated with honors, and I assume that it cost the Government a good 
deal of money to send him there. And 10 days after his graduation he 
was peleased from the Air Force. Are you having problems like that 
now ¢ 

I understand a number of these men with long periods of service 
had to be released. Is that pretty well licked right now? 

Colonel Extis. As far as I know, it is, sir. We have not programed 
any RIF action, as such. : 

Mr. Gusser. Is it the policy of the Air Force at the present time not 
to send men to advanced technical schools unless there is a possibility 
that there will be a long period of service over which they can be 
utilized ? 

Colonel Eris. We do have cutoffs; that is, as to years of service. 
For example, our senior service schools, within the past year we 
have reduced the years of service considerably, and the age consid- 
erably, which should enable the Air Force to get a better return upon 
the dollar. 

Mr. Gupser. Let me say, in all fairness, that this one specific case 
I referred to, there was every justification for the Air Force action. 
It was one of those situations where—one of the exceptions to the rule 
that just couldn’t be avoided, so I am not being critical, but I am won- 
dering whether you have a general policy of watching things like that. 

Colonel Exuis. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Price. General, again I would like to direct this question to you, 
and of course, General Landon may also contribute if he wants to. 
But since you are the Director of the Office of Manpower and Organi- 
zation, I would like to ask just a general question. What do you con- 
sider to be the main manpower problem of the Air Force? 

General Gent. This is quite a difficult one. Our main problem to- 
day is trying to get the proper utilization of the people that we are 
authorized to perform our mission, the proper distribution of our 
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civilian and military people that are available to us, particularly with 
the problem of going from—or continuing in the manned-aircraft 
business while we are picking up the missile program. 

Mr. Price. Are you still faced with the problem of raids upon your 
existing manpower by industry and outside sources ? 

General Gent. I think possibly Colonel Ellis could tell you more 
about that. I am sure it is true. However, our retention rate in the 
highly technical skills is far above what it has been in the past. 

Mr. Price. Could you give us a little information on that subject? 
You say there is an improvement in your ability to hold these skilled 
personnel that you were losing in large numbers just 2 and 3 years ago? 

General Gent. Yes, sir. it has improved considerably, and I be- 
lieve Colonel Ellis has the figures. 

Mr. Price. Could you give us a little elaboration on that ? 

Colonel Enis. Right, sir. Since fiscal 1957 we have improved 
our rate from 36 to 55 percent. That is the total overall rate within 
the highly technical area. In the technical area we have improved 
since fiscal 1957 to 57 percent, from 49 percent. In the semitechnical 
area we have gone from 62 in 1957 to 70 percent. 

Mr. Price. Could you furnish the committee with detailed infor- 
mation on this subject ? 

Colonel Ex.ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. We would like to have it for the record of the committee. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Reenlistment rate for the U.S. Air Force 





























eel yy 
Fiscal year ween pent 1 
1957 1 (July 1958- 
May 1959) 
Highly technical: 
Be dd subi chhpdnn thhddchnaecascagnseestborssctiebbtiniiant 30 39 42 
GINS Ache ddaibnchdinlescadinudacwekédécdbosnaattnoeses & 89 90 
IER EE RA a k= RAE oo Paty ee EN eRe a oh 36 51 56 
Technical: 
RE alisadhsaacddeh kbuiincduacnbhsencauvuaddebhbdennsibakea 43 34 47 
RNR Le DERE: Se Ree ea RN TNS RS 90 91 92 
WW c co cccskbssecckenss ele eke bbb sg ae 48 4u 58 
Semitechnical: 
Be Cs 6 swrtinet then dhaipindiucsesctphigiiten Rahs deeention 40 49 53 
satis th:a ke sttdenaptelkndenboeetidins axitadens 91 93 97 
NR etwas tadadinondusdedieaaeeeemmstetinncéectaanell 55 65 70 
Overall: 
RE, Ss dnacdeehnennedbneianeniiintaitedededaaadeebnetic 37 40 46 
EO ch ndddshedecks<snbbcanscovucenscbdheogtedeabeehis 91 92 93 
IN -rcienipsnigh Seehhiteh aeastaoadionssb aati careke taser aaimbaseiodineateadiaie deg tice 49 55 62 














Rates computed to the nearest whole percent. 


Any further questions of the committee ? 

(No response. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr, SiatinsHEK. I have a couple of questions which go back to the 
airmen aides. It is just for the purpose of clearing the record. We 
have asked these questions of the other services and I would like to get 
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your answers to them. Are airmen aides assigned to a general officer 
or to a position as such in the Air Force ? 

General Lanpon. To a general officer under certain conditions. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. In other words, you have sort of a mixed policy ? 
In some cases a particular position rates an airmen’s aide, whereas in 
other cases a particular grade rates it; is that the situation ¢ 

General Lanpon. I know of two instances in which a position rates 
an airman aide, That is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Chief of Staff. Normally they would have aides assigned to 
them according to the number of stars they wear. 

Mr. SiatinsHEk. In other words, in the Air Force, somewhat unlike 
the policy in the Navy and the ropem [ airmen aides are assigned on the 
basis of rank, rather than position ? 

General Lanpon. On the basis of rank; yes, sir, under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. SratrnsHek. Could you interpolate a little? What conditions 
would be the exception to that rule ? 

General Lanpon. We have certain colonels who are authorized, 
again within certain definitions, who have the authority to have as- 
signed to them airman aides. 

Mr. StatrnsHEK. In other words, officers in the grade of colonel, 
because of a technical position they occupy, may also have airman 
aides ? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. Would you like to have briefly what 
those are ? 

Mr. SLatTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

General Lanvon. If the colonel is occupying a position which is 
authorized as a general officer, if he has a total population of 2,000 or 
more, if he is visited frequently by governmental and visiting digni- 
taries, and if his commander approves the assignment in his instance. 

Mr. StattnsHeK. Now, to go one step further, General, are there 
any other officers in the Air Force who may, in fact, have enlisted 

rsonnel performing what amounts to duties as an airman aide when 
in fact they are not carried on the books in that capacity ? 

General Lanpon. Mr. Slatinshek, it is possible that there are such 
officers. If they come to our attention we will remove the abuse. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. But this is definitely 

General Lanpon. It is contrary to our policy. 

Mr. SiaTINsHEK (continuing). Contrary to your reel Do you 
have any other than general regulations which would prohibit this 
practice? You have no specific regulation ? 

General Lanpon. Only as far as concerns assignment of the airman 
aide. 

Mr. StatrnsHeEk. In the negative sense ? 

General Lanpon. Yes. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. The inspector general, cf course, makes surveys 
periodically, as you had indicated in your statement. The committee 
was interested previously in the accessibility of the inspector general] 
or the accessibility, by enlisted personnel who might have a complaint 
or criticism, to the inspector general. Can you tell the committee 
what the procedure might be in such an instance ? 

General Lanpon. Yes, sir. And if I may refer to a personal ex- 
perience, I was the Inspector General] of the hip Force. All inspectors, 
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no matter in what command, are accessible to anyone at any time the 
individual wants to see the inspector general, as are commanders. 

In addition to the normal accessibility of the individual at such 
times as the inspection—the inspector has sent a team or he, himself, 
goes with a team to inspect a particular function, or to inspect a par- 
ticular unit, a particular period is set aside in which complainants can 
appear to complain, comment, or do whatever they wish. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Elaborating a little more on that: In the case of 
the Army, the Army witness indicated they had received a substan- 
tial number of complaints in writing. He also indicated a much 
smaller number had been received by personal visit to the inspector 
general. Could you supply similar information to the committee for 
the record? In other words, how are these complaints received by the 
inspector general, whether they were done through oral contact or 
whether they were received in writing from an individual? And 
then, as a further step, if you can, indicate whether or not action was 
taken on a substantial number of those complaints. 

General Lanpon. The inspector general has, here in Washington, 
in the Pentagon, a complaint section. Complaints are received by per- 
sonal appearance, by telephone, by letter, from all sources, from with- 
in the services, from without the services, from friends, relatives and 
Congressmen. And the Inspector General is required in each case to 
make a case of it and to find out if there is a basis for complaint, and 
if there is a basis for complaint, then to recommend action. 

Now, with respect to complaints that the inspector general has 
received in the past year, complaining about malutilization and malas- 
signment—these are the figures I have and they may be useful—has 
screened 585, of those none came from airman aides. There were 
seven cases that involved recrimination or reprisal in the complaint 
area. The Inspector found that five were unsubstantiated, two were 
substantiated, involving relief of the squadron commander, and in the 
other instance removal of an unsatisfactory report from the non- 
commissioned officers’ file. ° 

Mr. StatinsHek. General, one further question. How would I, as 
an airman, become aware of the fact that I have access to the 
inspector general ? 

reneral Lanpon. In all of our bases, when an inspection team ar- 
rives, it is put in the daily bulletin that there will be an inspection 
by—designating who the inspector is. It might be the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Air Force, it might be of the wing, of the group, or what- 
ever unit. And they set aside a particular room, in a designated 
building, at a certain time, when all personnel of the base have the op- 
portunity to present questions, grievances and constructive suggestions. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, General. 

General, we have appreciated your testimony here, and I think 
you have all made good witnesses, 

General Lanpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Glad to have you before the committee. 

The committee will adjourn, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.) 
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Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIzATION oF Minrrary MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, August 11, 1959. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we are going to start a series of briefings from the 
various services on just how they proceed to fill manpower slots 
within the services. 

The first briefing this morning will be by the Navy and the Marine 


Corps. 

Is it to be a joint presentation, or take the Navy and then the 
Marine Corps? 

Mr. Stativsuex. They have it broken up separately, Navy, then 
Marine Corps. 


Mr. Price. For the Navy, Capt. Charles Akers, head of the Cur- 
rent Plans Branch, Personnel Plans Division, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and Comdr. J. E. Tuttle, Head, Officer Plans Di- 
vision, Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. How much duplication will there be between the Navy 
and Marine Corps? 

Captain Akers. The systems are completely separate, sir. 

Mr. Becker. But how much will be duplication ? 

Captain Axers. I believe no duplication, sir. 

Mr. Price. Will you proceed, Captain ? 

Captain Axers. We believe, in the Navy, determination of per- 
sonnel requirements is one of the important keys to proper utilization 
of manpower. If we can determine how many people it will take to 
man a given ship or activity accurately and not put too many in one 
ship, and not enough in another so the particular ship will not be 
able to do its function, then we will be able to use properly our 
manpower. 

Here are the elements of the personnel requirements: Showing the 
basic elements for officers and enlisted. The number, for example, of 
officers, is obvious. The kind, in the Navy, we designate the kind by 
officer designator. 1100 is a line officer, 1300 is a line officer qualified 
in aviation, 1400 is an engineering officer, and so forth. 

For enlisted, we do it by rating groups. We also have rank estab- 
lishment, which is a qualitative element, from ensign to flag, and by 
pay grade for enlisted. 

We have certain qualifications for officers indicated by Navy officer 
billet code. A line officer qualified in guided missiles would have a 
billet code of 9247. 

For enlisted personnel, we have a Navy enlistee code. A boatswain 
mate qualified in a minesweeper would have a 0107 indicator. We 
have additional qualitative elements, such as education, talent, per- 
formance, physical, and so forth. 

Those elements above the upper red line on this chart are de- 
termined within the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Those elements between the upper and lower red lines are determined 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel in the Plans Section. 
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Those elements below the lower red line are determined in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel in the process of detailing or assigning 
personnel to their particular duty stations. 

You can see this is a greater refinement of the qualitative elements. 
Therefore we can define personnel requirements of an activity as the 
number of officers and men with certain necessary qualifications re- 
quired to accomplish assigned tasks on an austere basis, and the over- 
all requirements of the Navy are the total personnel needed to man 
the individual ships and activities plus necessary number of students, 
plus a pipeline of about 6 percent, necessary ra, Oe the billets filled. 

The key to our system is the sponsor system, that is the means by 
which personnel requirements are evaluated and controlled. 

The characteristics of this system are that every activity in the 
Navy is assigned an activity sponsor. The ships are assigned a 
sponsor in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations. Aircraft units 
are assigned a sponsor in Office of the Chief of Naval Operations in 
the Office of the DCNO for Air. 

In the Shore Establishment an ammunition depot would have as 
sponsor its management bureau, that is, the Bureau of Ordnance. 

We have also technical sponsors that we can call on for advice, 
information, and knowledge in particular fields. If we are dealing 
with a ship sponsored in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
but the particular billet we are concerned with is a medical officer’s 
billet, technical sponsor would be the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

These sponsors are particularly knowledgeable in their fields and 
know how many people it takes to do a certain job, know what type 
of pe me and how many are required to man the particular activities 
under their sponsorship. 

These sponsors have also definite responsibilities and are required 
to recommend the numbers of personnel required to man their activi- 
ties and also required to monitor their particular programs. 

We have a very important tool that we use in implementing our 
system, and that is the manpower allocations and requirements plan, 
divided into two parts. We have a peacetime plan that we call the 
P—MARP, and we have a mobilization MARP, or M—MARP. 

This tool is administered in the Chief of Naval Operations and 
allocates personnel billets to all the activities for a period of 18 to 30 
months in advance, and does this for officers by the number and 
category, that is, the designator for the officer, and for enlisted men 
by the total number of enlisted men. 

It establishes in addition personnel requirements for a period of 7 
years in advance by the same criteria we did for the allocations. 

This particular too] also records detailed data until the time of 
decision. If we believe we will need a particular facility 5 years 
from now, then the personnel required for that particular facility 
will be entered in the program. 

Now, when we get to the last 18 to 30 months, the decision will then 
be made as to whether or not we will actually allocate those require- 
ments, whether we will have sufficient personnel. 

It provides personnel priceout for program objectives and will tell 
us how many personnel are required to man, for example, the Polaris, 
or any other program we have in the Navy. 
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It justifies the Navy’s personnel ceiling. By summing up require- 
ments for all individual activities, it tells us how many total per- 
sonnel are required. 

It carries plans and information to other sponsors, telling them of 
any changes in plans of one sponsor or program or activity, so the 
other sponsor can govern himself accordingly. 

It permits analysis of personnel utilization. We can determine the 
percentage breakdown in our Navy between operating force, support, 
training, and so forth, and determine, for example, if we are trending 
towards an armchair Navy, and it provides a basis for personnel allo- 
cations in that from the requirement section of the plan we can deter- 
mine our allocations required to man any particular activity. 

Finally, it utilizes machine accounting for efficiency, speed and 
accuracy, which is important, because in any one year, within our 
ceiling, we effect about 100,000 billet changes, and to accommodate and 
monitor that program we use only nine officers, with very small 
overhead. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. What is the significance of the number “2,” this 
establishing personnel requirements 7 years ahead? It seems a long 
lead time. 

Captain Axers. It isa long time. But it coincides with our over- 
all planning system in the Navy. We have general planning docu- 
ments that give us a very long lead time up to 15 years. But to work 
up a crew to man a Polaris submarine requires 4 years. In other 
words, for the ships we will get 4 years from now, we have to have 
personnel in the pipeline getting ready to man those ships right 
now. 

We allocate those only 18 to 30 months in advance. We move the 
program ahead 1 year each January. This says that you now have 
this particular number of billets approved for your activity. The 
requirements section, though, is more in the planning field, which tells 
us we will need this number in the future. 

Mr. SiatinsHeEk. If you lay down a ship and begin building it, you 
are saying you are going to build up your personnel also. 

Captain Axers. Correct. 

Mr. Becker. You establish your personnel uirements about 7 
years in advance, but your allocation comes only about 18 to 30 
months in advance. 

Captain Axers. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, you have the personnel in advance, 
about 18 to 30 months in advance ? 

Captain Akers. We know about 7 years in advance what our re- 
quirements will be. Of course, we don’t know how many ships we 
will have until the budgeting business is settled. 

Coinciding with the budget side, we effect allocations. For exam- 
ple, we will have already allocated some personnel into training lines 
in preparation for Polaris submarines we think we will get and— 
but in the requirements plan we will have plans for additional per- 
sonnel to fully man the ships when they are actually in being. 

Mr. Price. There is no way for you to know what your authorized 
manpower strength will be 7 years in advance, though ? 

Captain Akers. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. In the case of crew for Polaris, that 4-year lead time 
applies to both officers and enlisted personnel ? 
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Captain Akers. That is right. A certain percentage of each. 

Mr. O’Konsk1i. What is a regular hitch in the Navy, 4 years for 
enlisted men ¢ 

Captain Axers. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. You try to select men you are reasonably sure will 
ship-over ¢ 

Camkaii Axers. That is correct. 

Of course, we fail sometimes, because our shipping-over rate is 
about 34 or 35 percent overall. 

Mr. O’Konsk1i. You haven’t any experience yet with Polaris sub- 
marines, have you ¢ 

Captain Akers. No, sir. But our shipping-over rate in the sub- 
marine force is very high, higher than it is overall. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. What is it ? 

Captain Akers. Around 48 percent in the submarine force, that do 
ship-over. 

In addition to that, our career personnel, which are relatively small 
percentage of our personnel, have a very high shipping-over rate. 
Onee we get the man to ship-over the first time, he has cast the die and 
says “I’m going to be in the Navy.” 

Mr. O’Konski. I would then guess it is your practice to try to 
select men to go on the crew of the Polaris who have shipped-over at 
least once ? 

Captain Akers. That is correct. 

And the personnel we are talking about are our rather small per- 
centage of experienced personnel that know the workings of the ship. 
Those people have a shipping-over rate of around 90 percent. 

So, we have a pretty good chance of not wasting any training on 
these personnel. , 

Mr. O’Konsktr. What rules do you have established for selection of 
a crew for training in Polaris submarines? 

Captain Akers. We have physical requirements that enable them to 
undergo the additional hardship of being in the submarine. 

Mr. O’Konskt. That applies to any submarine? 

Captain Akers. That is correct. 

They then go to submarine school and the personnel selected to do 
that must have a certain level of basic intelligence. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. What I meant, Captain, what rules or requirements 
co you have for training in Polaris submarines which are unique and 
different from the rules that would apply to a conventional type boat ? 

Captain Axers. One rule that is somewhat unique, everyone that 
goes to a submarine must have graduated from submarine training 
that indoctrinates him in such special features as escape from a sub- 
merged submarine, and so forth. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. But I meant unique as it applies to training for the 
Polaris-type sub as distinguished from the conventional submarine. 

Captain Axers. To the best of my knowledge, there is no particu- 
lar special qualification overall. We do try to get the best personnel 
we can for that program. 

In other words, we skim the cream off the top, the highest quality, 
the ones that have the highest proficiency marks. 

But overall we do not have any special unique qualifications. 
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Mr. Becker. Wouldn’t the same rule apply to many ships, too, in 
other assignments? Or a similar rule? 

Captain Axers. No,sir. Within the submarine program the cream 
will go to the Polaris ships. 

Mr. Becker. But talking about, say, on destroyers, cruisers, your 
smaller-type ships, you would work it the same way ? 

Captain Axers. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

For new construction we skim the cream off. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Is it conceivable a man could be selected for train- 
ing in a Polaris submarine who has not shipped over at least once? 

Captain Axers. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. O’Konskxr. I am not trying to run the Navy from this seat, but 
I think you ought to give consideration to-—— 

Captain Axers. He would be the one that would be selected, 
though, for certain types of training that would have small lead 
times. 

The personnel in the submarines that have to have the test lead- 
time are the ones that operate the nuclear reactors, plus the command- 
ing officer. Those are the ones that we would have 4 years in ad- 
vance. They are all career personnel. 

When we get down to the last little bit of the training where we 
are filling in the seamen that will be the deck force, then we will put 
those personnel, first enlistees, through a rapid training course and 
put them in the ships. They will be sent to the submarine school. 

Mr. O’Konsst. I think the Polaris sub is the greatest megs we have 
for security, and I want you to get the best men you can. In am sure 
you will. 

Captain Axers. I am sure we will do so. 

Mr. Price. Do you have further questions? 

Mr. SiatTInsHEK. No, sir. 

Captain Axers. We will look at some samples of MARP. These 
have been cooked up and simplified, to not have too many figures. 

Here is a sample for, say, several ships. This is a seagoing activity. 
This is during fiscal 1959. 

We have in this column broken down, the officers by designator, 
totaling up the subcategories; 1100, line officers; 3100, supply officers; 
total officers, total enlisted. 

This is for destroyer Alpha. 

For destroyer Bravo, we have similar information; and for destroy- 
er Cocoa. 

In the first column, current allocations, are shown how many billets 
are allocated to the ship currently. 

For the end of current fiscal year, we indicate allocations and re- 
quirements, which could vary from the allocations if the sponsor 
hasn’t written in to the plan additional new requirements or reduc- 
tions in requirements that reflect, say, a change in armament of the 
ship. If we took off some guns, we could reduce that number of per- 
sonnel on board. 

Mr. StatrnsHEK. What is the actual difference between allocation 
and requirement? Allocation is official approval of a certain number 
of spaces, is that it? And a requirement is a planning number, and 
they might differ? 
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Captain Axers. Suppose we plan to put a missile battery on a cer- 
rE oe and it will require additional personnel, say, a different type 
of officer. 

In that planning, then, in the requirements plan, say 4 years in 
advance, we will indicate that requirement. 

Say in the meantime as we approach that future date, we didn’t get 
appropriations to handle this particular modification of the ship. 
the sponsor, when he gets to the hour of decision in the last 18 to 30 
months, would never allocate those billets. 

Allocation is an executive process that tells the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel to assign the personnel. 

Mr. Price. Will you explain this chart a little better? You have 
1,100 line officers. 

Captain Axers. This is the designator, type of officer. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. Mr. Chairman, that identifies his skill. 

Captain Akers. We have twelve 1100’s 1300 would be a line officer 
qualified in aviation. 

Mr. Price. 1100 is a code? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Captain Axers. This is a code type of designator, sir. The number 
allocated is 12. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Captain Akers. We allocate them and indicate the requirements for 
the end of fiscal 1959, end of fiscal 1960 and end of fiscal year 1961, 
and show requirements for the rest of the 5 years in advance. 

Now, you notice in this particular ship the allocations stop, require- 
ments stop, prior to the end of fiscal year 1961. That indicates this 
ship 16 one out of commission, going into mothballs or be dis- 
posed of, 

In the case of the second ship, we have all the indications all the 
way across, That ship will stay in commission. 

The third ship appears first during fiscal 1961, under “Require- 
ments.” That means this will probably be a new construction ship 
or recommissioning from mothballs. 

If this is new construction, notice the numbers of personnel have 
increased slightly to man the new ship. That is the trend we have. 
More officers and enlisted to man the newer ships. 

Looking at a sample of the Shore Establishment, we indicate the 
type of officer, 1100-1400, staff officers, warrant officers, total officers, 
enlisted, and indicate the civilian allocations, graded civilians, un- 
graded, total civilians allocated to the Shore Establishment, and also 
indicate the number of Marines allocated. 

We do it by allocations for the end of the current year, end of 
the next 3 fiscal years, and we indicate requirements for those 3 years, 
and then requirements along for the next 5 years. 

Assume this is a naval station or base at which a large number of 
destroyers, such as Alpha, are based, and those are going out of com- 
mission in, say, fiscal 1961. 

We see for a 3100 code officer, supply officers, the sponsor has re- 
duced the number of allocations of that type of officer during fiscal 
1961 to reflect the reduced workload in that particular base to support 
those ships that are going out of commission. 
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Now, here is an abbreviated overall Navy plan that we get’ from 

MARP that is important, too, and again we have shown the type of 

officers, total for the Navy, and we have done so for current ifises: 

tions, year-end allocations for the next 3 years, and carry the require- 

—_— on out for 5 more years. We haven’t had room to show them 
ere. 

In this particular case, this overall Navy picture we get is very 
valuable to us, because from it we can determine in advance the total 
number of officers by type that we will require in our Navy, how many 
1100, line officers, how many, say, 1620, lawyers, how many of the vari- 
ous staff corps, and so forth. 

From this information we furnish the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
our requirements, and that is the lead from which they go out and 
procure the officers. 

This tells the Bureau of Naval Personnel what type of officer to 
attempt to procure in advance to man the Navy. 

Mr. Becker. Do I see your total officer personnel, 69,881, present 
allocation, but in 1961 I see 69,600, reduction of about 200 in 1962, way 
over in the end that is partially blocked out ? 

Captain Axers. This indicates here, sir, that we have allocated a 
greater number of officers than we actually have in our plan. It is the 
tilt on the pinball machine. This indicates we have been pressured 
into allocating more officers than we actually have under our ies 

We will write that number down eventually so that it will eventually 
come out to this number here. 

Mr. Becker. Does the same—on the enlisted men, you have the same 
number all the way across, I see. 

Captain Axers. Yes, sir. This was, say, a sample plan, and that 
number would probably change slightly. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Actually, the surplus of officers in your allocation is 
probably partially due to the hump? 

Captain Akers. That could be. But we try to keep the plan set 
and never allocate more officers than are in the plan. 

The on-board figure can differ by quite a number. But to eliminate 
any difference, we would go to our sponsor and say, “All right, you 
people have recommended overwritings here, and you will have to cut 
down.” And then begin to look for places to cut down. 

Here is the functional breakdown we get from MARP, that shows 
the functional areas. It shows how many personnel are allocated to 
our active fleet, miscellaneous fleet other than air, fleet total. 

We have fleet-air indicated here, and it shows in the fleet including 
air activities we have about 57 percent of our personnel. 

In support, we have total of about 19 percent, 14 percent being in 
the United States and about 5 percent overseas. 

We have our various training lines broken down here, we can break 
them down many different ways from the MARP, showing our total 
in training is around 16 percent. ' 

You might be interested in our TP and P, our pipeline figure, which 
is about 6 percent. Whether or not we plan it this way, there is about 
6 percent of our personnel that will be noneffectives, and we have done 
all we can to reduce that. 
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Those are personnel in transit from one duty station to another, in 
the hospital, in discipline, so forth. 

We have a manpower authorization, and this particular document 
is promulgated and administered by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
and stems from the MARP. 

This document assigns the other qualitative elements of peacetime 
slozsee for each activity and reflects the elements established in the 
MARP. 

For an officer it will establish the billet title, usually reflecting the 
request of the sponsor, reflects the number allocated in the MARP, 
ne pr the type of officers indicated by designator in the MARP, 
establishes the grade or rank of officer billet, and assigns the naval 
officer billet code, telling what particular qualifications that officer 
will need. 

For enlisted billet it establishes the billet title, reflects the number 
assigned by the MARP, establishes the rating group, establishes the 
pay grade, and assigns naval enlisted code. 

And for mobilization planning from the mobilization MARP, it 
again establishes essentially the same information reflecting the phas- 
ing in of additional personnel in case of war. 

Here is a quick look at NAVPERS 576, showing here the rating 
code for enlisted personnel, pay grade involved. This is just an 
identification factor. We have the name of the particular billet, the 
particular rating that he is in, and the number allocated. 

Then, in case of mobilization, we show additional personnel being 
phased in at 1 month after the war begins to 3 months, so forth, 
showing how many additional personnel will be required in this 
activity. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Could you tell the committee just how you get 
to this point? In other words, the sponsoring activity determines 
there is a requirement for a certain type of skill and makes a recom- 
mendation for an authorization to the Bureau of Personnel, the Bu- 
reau of Personnel then reviews it and upgrades or 
' Captain Akers. We will trace that process right through for you 
ater, sir. , 

This shows relationship between the personnel planning and over- 
all planning in the Navy. We have long-range projectives, through 
1973, looking ahead. 

Getting down to our more immediate future planning, we have pro- 
gram objectives for fisca] 1961 to 1965, telling us what we plan to have 
in our Navy, numbers and types of ships, numbers and types of activi- 
ties in the Navy. 

_ The information from this overall planning document in the Navy 
ls projected into our personnel planning in the MARP and this is ac- 
complished by the sponsor. 

The MARP prices out personnelwise, the number of personnel re- 
quired to man the particular activities that we have in our program 
objectives, and then the MARP totals up the personnel required. 





_ And that information is projected back into this general planning 


document, this being planned by OP 01, and that gives the total num- 
ber of personnel required to man the program. 

_ From the projected program objectives we go into our first budget- 
ing plan, which is the annual program objectives. 
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The annual program objectives tell us under ceiling, monetary and 
rsonnelwise, what we can do. And again that is reflected in the 
ARP, priced out, and put back in. 

We get to our tentative basic Naval Establishment plan and current 
basic Naval Establishment plan, and those factors will be reflected in 
the allocation section of MARP, and the price-out from the allocation 
section goes back in. 

Mr. Becker. I just want to ask this. I see on the other charts you 
used the same figures of personnel. In your projected plans up to 
1965, or 1973, do you project the use of more or less manpower, or 
static? 

Captain Akers. We indicate additional requirement, over our cur- 
rent ceiling of 630,000; it works up to around 690,000 over about a 
5-year period. 

We know we will not be able to get this personnel ceiling, or prob- 
ably the money to run a Navy of that size, but to carry out our war 
plans that is what it would indicate we would need. 

I believe this will answer Mr. Slatinshek’s question. Start with a 
new ship going to be put in commission: the ship’s characteristic 
board, capes of a large number of experts in their particular fields, 
sit down and decide what will be the wartime complement to man the 


ship. 

These experts know how many people it takes to man a certain 
missile battery or gun type, say, or say how many mess cooks it will 
take. 

The representative of the Bureau of Supply and Accounts will 
= how many mess cooks we have to have for that number of 
people. 

They work up the complement, which is the number required in 
wartime to operate the ship. 

The sponsor for the ship, which here is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, then looks over that number and cuts it down to a lower figure, 
overall for the Navy it is about 81 percent of the complement, which 
is the figure required to man the ship in peacetime. 

The sponsor is again particularly knowledgeable in his field, knows 
what it takes to man his activity. He sends the recommendation to 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, OP O1, our Office, where 
we look over the requirements very carefully, and if we feel they 
haven’t placed their requirements on a sufficiently austere basis, we 
will cut them down. 

We go to the Bureau of Naval Personnel and technical sponsors for 
advice and information and further knowledge we might not have. 

After we have then, as necessary, chan the requirements, we 
then send the correspondence to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and 
at that stage we have implemented into the MARP additional re- 
quirements or allocations as the case may be, and the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel then takes the information needed and breaks it into the quali- 
tative elements and puts these in the NavPers 576 we have seen, 
and that document is distributed on the activity level to the chain of 
command above it, and tells how many personnel are allocated to the 
particular ship. 

In the case of, say, the shore activity, the sponsor would be one 
of the management bureaus. The sponsor would then make the 
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aa and it would go through the chains of command as 
before. 

“fan activity already in commission has a new requirement placed 
on it for personnel, suppose a new function has been assigned, they 
then initiate the correspondence, it goes through the chain of com- 
mand, which looks it over carefully, and makes recommendations. 
And if the chain of command has within its other activities any com- 
pensation, anything to be given up, they will offer those billets. 

It reaches the sponsor. e sponsor evaluates it, gets information 
from the technical sponsor, and it goes through the rest of the chain 
of command. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. In a shore activity if you have an allocation for 
a billet. Assume the function that the billet actually performs is 
outmoded, and assume that the sponsor, with an interest of retaining 
that billet for use in another carrier which is not officially allocated, 
doesn’t make any recommendation of higher activity, that this billet 
be removed, how would you pick that up? 

Captain Axers. I believe the next slide is going to answer you ex- 


as sir. 
Mr. SuatinsHEK. All right. 

Captain Akers. We have divided this. The area here is the gen- 
eral administrative area. Down in the blue area we have here an 
inspection area, not confined only to this area, but in the field our in- 
spector general has in his charter the looking into manpower utiliza- 
tion and if he detects any activity to which we have overallocated 
personnel, he will advise us of that. 

And we get those periodically, once a month or so, we get a report 
from the inspector general, and he helps us a great deal, in that if 
he finds cases where additional billets are not required, we take those 
billets out and reassign them where more needed. 

Chain of command on the activity level is also looking at his ac- 
tivities, and recommends readjustment where needed within his 
activities. 

Now, if we look at the question of why doesn’t the sponsor by con- 
notation of the name do nothing more than try to get as many people 
as he can for his activities, there are three factors that keep him from 
doing this. 

First, he is limited in the number of billets available for his ac- 
tivities, and we limit him on an austere basis to those numbers. If 
he gives too many personnel to one activity he won’t have enough to 
go around. If he has too many overall we quickly detect that and 
will take them for other purposes. 

If he got by with something like that, however, his recommenda- 
tion comes to our office on any particular requirement, or we are 
evaluating the situation all the time, and we will cut him down. 

If it slips by us and we make a mistake, out in the field the inspector 
genera] will detect it. 

Mr. SuiatinsHex. Could you explain how the inspector general 
operates to detect these instances of, say, misuse of manpower? 

Captain Axers. The inspector general takes his team into any ac- 
tivity, and has a number of personnel who are experts, have a lot of 
experience in any particular field. 
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Depending on the type of activity they are inspecting, the person- 
nel on the team will be tailored to that activity. They sit down with 
the people and inspect their workload, see what they are doing, and 
try to answer the questions: What are they doing? Is that neces- 
sary’ Dothey have enough or too many people to do it with? And, 
is the method they are using correct or incorrect? And so on. 

Mr. Price. Is the inspection on the basis of whether or not the 
work is necessary? How do they get at the all-important point of 
malassignment of personnel, whether or not the personnel is properly 
selected on the basis of their experience and ability ? 

Captain Axers. In other words, if we have assigned the wrong type 
of person to doa certain type of job? 

r. Price. Yes. You said they determine whether or not the job 
is necessary, whether assignment is necessary. But how do they get 
at determining whether or not the properly qualified personnel 1s 
assigned in the areas of their qualification ? 

Captain Axers. They do make some recommendations in that field, 
sir. For example, if they find in a certain activity that they have a 
particular job being done, say by a striker, seaman striker, who has 
not yet made third class, and they feel the striker doesn’t have suffi- 
cient cs sem a to do the job properly, they would put that informa- 
tion in their report. 

It would come to our Office, but not fall within our purview, be- 
cause let’s assume we have written the billet properly, so then the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel would take cognizance of it, and they 
would then attempt to provide the correct personnel to the activity. 

They might find that they hadn’t roland eaticlent rsonnel in that 
field, and we have areas of shortage that we cannot solve by any means 
a now. We are currently short of electronics technicians, so 

orth. 

Mr. Price. Does the inspector general also consider the assignment 
on the basis of whether or not the personnel assigned to a project is 
overly qualified for that particular project, assigned to the fullest 
of his own capability ? 

Captain Akers. Yes, sir. They have had cases where we have rec- 
ommended that an officer of a lower rank be assigned to a particular 
billet, and that recommendation comes in, and the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel would take proper cognizance. 

Mr. StatrnsHEK. Let’s assume here you have an officer, captain, 
say an officer, with rather outstanding abilities and background in a 

articular area, yet he is assigned to something almost unrelated to 

is background. 

Mr. Price. But I am not referring only to officers. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. Any personnel. 

Mr. Price. For instance, if you had a great brain, a mathematician. 
poobanie he would be better assigned to the field of electronics, and 

e may be assigned to an ordinary mechanical job that almost any 
other person could do. 

Captain Axers. I don’t believe the naval inspector general, him- 
self, goes into that detail. I believe that particular problem is ac- 
commodated by our shortage of qualified personnel. 
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NAVY’S PETTY OFFICER SITUATION 


The most serious problem with respect to the petty officer situation 
is the shortage of experienced career personnel to perform petty offi- 
cer duties. This shortage is much more pronounced in some ratings 
than it is in others, but on an overall basis not more than 60 percent 
of the petty officer billets can be filled by career personnel. This 
means that at least 40 percent of the petty officer billets must be filled 
by noncareer personnel who have very limited experience and an 
extremely high rate of turnover, and this seriously affects the readiness 
of the operating forces. 

Many noncareer personnel are trained to the point where they can 
qualify for petty officer third class and be so advanced on the average 
of about 1 year prior to expiration of their first 4-year enlistment 
upon completion of which they leave the service. These “short-timers” 
bring the on-board percentage up to 83 percent of petty officers re- 
quirements (as of May 31, 1959, the latest date at Hea) firm actual- 
count figures are available). This percentage varies between the 
January and June advancement-in-rate dates resulting from the semi- 
annual, servicewide competitive examinations. 

The following figures present the percentage of petty officer re- 
quirements on board by ratings and by pay grades (as of May 31— 
latest actual count figures) : 


ictual percent of Navy petty officers on board by rating and by pay grades as of 
May 31, 1959 


Rating Percent Rating Percent 
Boatswain mate____._-_-----_-_- 101 Damage controlman_____-------~- 92 
Ouarbermeggber 6c aie tk 74 Patternmaker —__---------------- 81 
he ARI ar ee eee ie See 91 
pa tp Ale lS SR a a ol, ee ee ee ee 67 
EEE re Soe Seka oun eee 62 Construction electrician_______-__ 81 
Pompeheean so. fhe ccscu ks 75 Equipment operator____-.-------- 92 
Gunners mate__..._-___________- 88 Construction mechanic______--_-- 88 
Guided-missile man__.....__-_-__ SS ae ee ee area 83 
Fire control technician__._._.___._._-_ 88 Steelworker -_.__.--.-_---------_ 92 
Nuclear-weapons man_-__--_----~- ye a ae 85 
Mintek eb ec cu 93 Aviation machinist mate______-_- 97 
Electronics technician........___-_ 68 Aviation electronicsman_____- ~~~ 72 
Instrumentman .-..........-..... 90 Aviation ordnanceman___---- ~~~ 94 
Lo gal RS SS ae 64 Aviation firecontrol technician... 85 
pT pe i eae ee he ce 65 Aviation boatswain mate____-____ 84 
Communications technician______- 83 Aviation guided missileman_-_-_-_-_-__ 82 
CS ee 84 Air controlman_________-__-----_- 93 
a es 82 Aviation electrician__._._.__.___---~~- 89 
Machine accountant______________ 75 Aviation structural mechanic__-__- 87 
be oe ec a, ee 85 Parachute rigger___._._--_-___----- 80 
Disbursing clerk_....__._._--_ ~-- 88 Aerographers mate_____---------- 77 
Commissaryman ~~. .-._-_-_-__ O46 Bendem@nan 2. sno le 80 
Ship’s serviceman_____.__________ 98 Aviation storekeeper______.-- ~~~ 86 
ep 63 Photographers mate_____---------_ 89 
Lith@erapeer ~~ 5. 91 Photographic intelligenceman-__-_-_-_ 23 
i” A ie ee SP  Tiespitalmgn’ .— 2... 95 
Memteige) iui. ctl 76 Dental technician___._.___________ 89 
Machinist mate__.____--_.___--__ eS ee oe ee 130 
Lf rR GEREN TE 83 Pay grades: 

Machinery repairman_______-_-__ 76 E-7 (E-8, E-9) -_------------ 99 
Botler tender.................... 82 eee is ia uecicnaceareete oa 93 
Boiler repairman____...-..------ 16 ES Ee OS Ee FE ES 75 
Electricians mate____.__._________ 78 en eens meemertenes t 78 
Interior communications___..___- ME? NI chia ties acs cnmnschctins sg ednsia tania eeanacaioe 83 


IN ose etic ereinnnniads 84 
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For example, when we send our first draftees or enlistees to their 
training, their first training period, they are carefully screened, and 
when we finish the initial training of those personnel, they have been 
evaluated, their GTC, their intelligence level, has been established 
by a testing system. 

We skim off the cream and send them immediately to further 
training in those areas that require personnel of higher intelligence 
and higher ability. 

For example, in the electronics technicians, fire control technicians 
areas, when they get out of the schools to which we send them, they 
will go to a particular ship requiring that specialized ability. We 
skim the best people from the top to send to those schools, and there 
is rarely anyone left over of any very qualitative intelligence that 
isn’t eventually funnelled into a very important facet of operation. 

Mr. Price. I wondered whether the inspector general in the survey 
takes this into consideration, not merely whether or not the job is im- 
portant, but whether or not the personnel are properly assigned on 
the basis of your overall policy to utilize, to the fullest the skill of 
your personnel. 

Captain Axers. His charter would provide that he could and 
probably would look into that area. 

Mr. Price. Does he? 

Captain Axers. I don’t know of a particular instance personally 
where he has. 

Mr. Price. If he doesn’t, how do you avoid running into many 
instances of malassignment of those highly qualified personnel ? 

Captain Akers. I believe the main way we avoid that is the system 
I have mentioned, of evaluating the personnel when they arrive in the 
Navy. Then they go to a ship Sail theee is a continual process of 
evaluating throughout their career. When they get to their ship they 
are probably a seaman at that stage, and suppose they are below the 
top level and haven’t gone from boot training to an additional school. 

When they get to the ship the ship is looking for petty officer ma- 
terial. They will look at their people. They have the records of the 
personnel, say, this man has a GCT of some degree, this man has a 
lower GCT. The ship, itself, can rate the man on board if he passes 
the required examinations and the required practical factors. If he 
is dumb he won’t pass. If he is intelligent, he will be right up there 
and will quickly get rated, because he will be able to pass the exami- 
nations. 

So by that system we quickly rate into the proper field of interest 
of the man, and when he gets that rate in our distribution process 
he will be assigned where he is needed in that rate. We do that by 
two new offices, by EPDOPAC and EPDOLANT, two new electronic 
supported offices. 

Those two offices trace all of the fleet in the Pacific and in the 
Atlantic separately and they transfer enlisted personnel to those ships 
having the greatest requirement for personnel of that particular rate. 

If a ship begins to drop, and they detect that fact, say in the 
boatswain mates, they will assign an additional boatswain mate, and 
that is done very efficiently and effectively. 

Weare very proud of the system. It prevents us from misassigning 
personnel. 
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If there is a man with a very high IQ that doesn’t seem to have 
otten himself channelled into a rate, it is probably because he is just 
fat and never tried to make it. We are constantly trying to find the 
quality we lack so much in our rating structure to do these jobs and 
we don’t have enough quality as it is. 

I cannot visualize anybody of quality escaping our knowledge. 

Mr. Price. The point I want to get at, how do you operate in such 
a manner that you make certain this policy is fairly well carried out ? 

Captain Axers. I believe that system does it, sir. The imspector 
general can comment on that if he knows of any instances. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this. What do 
you do with your people that foul up along? A man comes to you 
and, say a storekeeper, your billet calls for second class storekeeper 
so the Navy sends you a third class man. He doesn’t meet the quali- 
fications, can’t fill the billet, but you hang onto him, you can’t get rid 
of him. You send him to report back to the commandant, the com- 
mandant keeps him 1 day, then he is back at your locality, he is not 
a dependable individual, and when after you check up you find his 
GCT test is way down and his clerical qualifications are not up to 
par, he has no aptitudes at all or any intelligent background to give 
him any such, he can’t even type, and he is a storekeeper. 

Now, what do you do with A gk people any more? We used to get 
them all the time. 

Captain Axers. We have machinery for accommodating those 
“deadheads.” The commanding officer of the activity, as soon as it 
comes to his knowledge, will alter the man’s quarterly—what we used 
to refer to as quarterly marks now assigned every 6 months. His 
marks will reflect his low performance. 

If he gets low marks that automatically prevents him from going u 
in rate. If he gets an unsatisfactory mark for two marking periods 
in succession the commanding officer has the authority to reduce him 
one rate, by a stroke of the pen, for not performing properly. 

When he is reduced in rate that fact will be reflected back in the 
records of EPDOPAC, in the Pacific Fleet. This will trigger their 
putting an additional man in that particular ship, a rated man, if 
required, to fill, say, a third class bilet, because they now don’t have 
a third class. 

In an emergency case the particular commander can go to his 
immediate chain of command, say he is in a destroyer, he can go to 
his destroyer division commander, who has the authority, for tempo- 
rary duty, to take out of one of his other ships the man required to 
man this ship and put him there, and that reassignment will be 
subject to concurrence by EPDOPAC. 

Mr. Wampter. They certainly didn’t do much about it during the 
time I had experience with it. 

The other thing would be regarding the marks given these in- 
dividuals. Has the Navy any standard way of orienting the officer 
personnel who give marks as to what a 3.5 mark would be or whether 
that would be an outstanding man or whether it would be just a medi- 
ocre man? In one command a fellow can get a 3.5, and any man that 
gets that is exceptional. 

In other cases, a man would get a 3.9 and would be a very poor 
individual. 
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I was wondering, is there anything going to the point of whether 
they are orienting the officers making those evaluations as to giving 
aman a grade that would be consistent ? 

There are a lot of fellows suffer in the Navy because of the marks 
they get because of the command under which they serve, and they are 
much better qualified than somebody else. People come to you, a man 
will come and say, “I have had 4.0 all my life,” and the officer says, 
“Well, I don’t want to be responsible for fouling him up,” and the 
man isn’t worth 2.5, as you know. 

Captain Axers. That is a problem area. Our Bureau of Naval 
Personnel manual gives descriptive terms that go with the grading 
areas. If the officer is discerning and sits down and examines those 
carefully, he should result in approximately—should come up with 
approximately the right grade for that particular man. But we know 
there are cases where they don’t. I personally know of many cases 
where a man has gotten high grades in a previous assignment, prob- 
ably because he had been in a particular organization a long time, 
became known, maybe knew all the inner workings, and then I have 
seen those men given unsatisfactory marks when they come out to a 
~~ unit, with no attempt to cover up for the man and continue a high 

ing. 

I base there are cases where an officer will be inclined to continue 
the grading a man has been holding. For the petty officers first class 
and above we actually mark out a written proficiency rating sheet, in 
which we have to make up the grades, and if we grade him in certain 
areas on that sheet, we have to justify that high grade in our descrip- 
tions under the remarks. If we don’t justify it, it doesn’t go. 

So with those sheets, it helps to prevent the officers from improperly 
overgrading particular men. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. I don’t want to pursue this any further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Proceed. Thank you. 

Captain Axers. Here, quickly, we are looking at the agonizing 
process we go through annually of trying to get ourselves under the 
personnel ceiling. We are looking now at the overall personnel re- 

uirements in the Navy. This is for fiscal year 1961, projected from 
fiscal year 1960, we had indicated in the blue here 630,000 billets re- 
quired for our Navy. 

From our requirements plan we found additional high priority, 
25,987 billets, of very high priority. 

Above those, we had a large mauhee of additional personnel require- 
ments that we have evaluated on the spot and turned down. For 
example, every day we have activities that come in and say, “We don’t 
have enough people to do our work, we would like five more billets.” 

And we tell them, “Sorry, with the austere personnel manning we 
have in the Navy today we can’t give it to you.” Those are turned 
down and never appear in the requirements plan, because we don’t 
want to clutter up the requirements plan with billets we will never be 
able to accommodate under the ceiling. 

That boils us down to the 26,000 additional high-priority require- 
ments. We begin then to evaluate these additional requirements rela- 
tive to the requirements already in the plan left over from fiscal 1960. 
After doing that we came up with about 15,000 of these billets that we 
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considered to be of lower priority than any of the billets in the plan, 
so we disapproved those particular requirements. 

We were getting down to the rear hard meat of the affair and we 
were finally able to determine some 6,439 billets, left over from 1960, 
that we considered to be gf lower priority that we could write out and 
not badly hurt the Navy, so we eliminated those, and then took these 
higher priority up here in the new requirements and moved them 
down below, so that then gave us this ceiling here. 

We had left over still about 4,000 questionable requirements that we 
weren’t sure just how they rated in priority with the requirements we 
have under ceiling. We are now in process of going back to the 
sponsors to closely examine these last 4,000. 

Eventually there will be some of these we will write down into the 
plan, we te oe ay We assume we will throw away the bulk, and 
eventually be under our 630,000 ceiling. 

That is a very agonizing process that takes about 6 months of time. 

Mr. Becker. Rather an agonizing chart, too, to understand. 

Captain Axers. Yes, sir. 

In summarizing, we can check the characteristics of the Navy per- 
sonnel requirements, it is centrally controlled and coordinated in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, decentralized by the use of the sponsor 
system, coordinated with the Navy’s general planning, it is responsive 
to the needs of the Navy, it is doublechecked in the field by the Na 
Inspector General, and utilizes machine counting for efficiency, soaod, 
and accuracy. 

Mr. Price. Any questions? Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. The first question that has bothered the commit- 
tee has to do with whether or not a function should be performed by 
a civilian as contrasted with a military member. 

I realize in the fleet there is no problem. But in your Shoré Estab- 
lishments many functions which are performed could in many cases 
be performed by either military or civilian personnel. 

What sort of administrative mechanics do you have when you set 
up the billet? I assume you set up civilian billets comparable to mili- 
tary. In the process do you scrutinize it with this in mind and pos- 
wr 4 change your mind from a military to civilian or vice versa billet ? 

aptain Axers. We have defense directives from the Secretary of 
the Navy and from the Secretary of Defense, which say a billet should 
be civilian billet ashore unless there is some good reason why it should 
be a. military billet. 

In the process of our evaluating requests for billets or in looking 
over existing billets, we frequently in our own shop, in OF 01, tell a 
sponsor we will not approve military personnel for this particular 
purpose, that it should be a civilian billet, then the sponsor has to find 
a means of providing civilian personnel for it. 

In addition, in his charter, the Inspector General has a directive 
that tells him he must search for areas where we could substitute, in a 
Shore Establishment, civilian for military personnel. 

And in the last couple of years we have made some substitutions. 
We in our own Office are now studying the problem with the hopes 
we can do more in that field. 

(What slows us down is the budget problem. If we tell a sponsor 
today, that has a function to do, that, “we won’t give you military 
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rsonnel to do this function,” and it doesn’t coincide with the budget- 
ing cycle, he is lost, because he doesn’t have the money to hire the 
additional civilian personnel to accommodate that function. 

So we have to help him out in that field. But we are alert to that 
and are trying to get more progress in that field. What we are trying 
to do today is this. We are down to 81 percent of our manning level. 
It is costing us money every day for ships’ casualties due to insufli- 
cient and inexperienced personnel, and we want to raise the manning 
level to about 84 percent, as a starting point. And we can help our- 
selves in the money field by being able to do more work when we go 
into shipyard overhaul, so on. To do that, we need to take our military 
personnel out of the Shore Establishments and put them in the fleet, 
yet we run into the problem there of budgirng, how to get the money 
to hire the additional civilians. 

Mr. SiatinsHEeK. What you are saying is that in some instances 
you could probably perform the function with a civilian but you now 

ave a military member in it primarily because you haven’t been able 
to get enough money to pay the civilian. 

Mr. CoHELAn. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Do you have any cost estimates as to what the relative cost will be on 
the average, more or less, or about the same ? 

Captain Axers. I don’t don’t have any knowledge in that field. 

Commander Tuttie. There has been a comparison. 

Mr. StatrnsHEeK. We have a comparison analysis submitted to the 
committee. The only difficulty, of course, is that that analysis did 
not reflect the retirement cost feature. Otherwise the costs are quite 
comparable, actually, costwise. So it becomes a question, unfortu- 
nately, of dollars, as the captain pointed out. Often the services are 
pushed to the use of military people in various functions because as 
a practical matter the dollars are available there and not in the other 
area. 

Could you tell me, Captain, or I might be out of your field here, 
how the j oint Chiefs of Staff establish the overall personnel ceilings? 
What do you in the Navy feed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to enable 
—_ to make an educated determination of what your strength should 

Captain Akers. We have briefed, as have all the services, the J-1 
Section of the Joint Staff, and given them all our information, for 
example concerning how many people it requires to man our Navy, 
and what we aren’t manning purely because we don’t have enough per- 
sonnel. We have been actually in the business of not keeping ships 
in commission because we didn’t have the people to man them. 

Now, if at any time we feel we should, say, have a higher ceiling, 
then we are at freedom to go to the Joint Staff and request a raise in 
our ceiling, and that, of course, would be considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and they would come up with a decision on the basis 
of whatever evidence we gave. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. What is your present authorized ceiling on en- 
listed personnel ? 

Captain Axers. 630,000; no particular ceiling for enlisted. We 
divide the 630,000 first by officers, and we do have a ceiling in that 
field, limited by the Secretary of Defense, by an officer ratio of 11.26 
percent. We stayed below that. This year we were 11.05 percent 
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because of money. We take the remainder of the personnel left over, 
and they are either enlisted or officer candidates. There is no limita- 
tion in those two fields. They are broken down on the basis of re- 
quirements. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. What ceiling did you request for this year, over- 
all? 

Captain Akers. We were given guidance, without requesting any- 
thing, were told a year in advance by the Secretary of Defense that 
our ceiling was 630,000. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. You are given what appears to be an arbitrary 
figure, and you are to compress your requirements within that figure ? 

Captain Akers. That is correct. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. And the figure might not be realistic at all ? 

Captain Akers. We feel we don’t have enough personnel to do the 
job we have to do. But we also realize there are limitations on the 
resources we can draw on. We feel we are on a more austere basis 
than the other services. 

Mr. Price. What percentage of the type 4 enlistments must the 
Navy take ? 

Captain Axers. I am going to ask Commander Tuttle that. 

Commander Tutrte. We expect this year about 6 percent of the 
total recruits, sir. Last year we got 6.4 percent, and this is sort of a 
tacit agreement among the Department of Defense and various Armed 
Forces that 6 percent will do it. 

Mr. Price. I think we better get on with the Marine Corps presen- 
tation. Thank you very much, Captain. 

The committee will have a briefing from the Marine Corps, from 
Col. Alfred Owens, G-1 Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

Colonel Owens. Thank you, sir, I also have with me Col. Michael 
P. Ryan, G-1 Division, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, who will 
be available to answer questions. 

Mr. Price. You may proceed, sir. 

Colonel Owens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will attempt to avoid duplication which Congressman Becker has 
mentioned this morning, in this presentation, and only hit some of 
the various differences that exist. And specifically, I would like to 
go through the procedure for the operation of the Marine Corps man- 
power program as it relates to the current fiscal year. 

Our manpower management program is really designed to operate 
and employ, organize, our human resources, which consist essentially 
of the Marines, civilian personnel, and Marine Reserves, that are made 
available to the Marine Corps. 

Each year the Secretary of Defense issues instructions which are 
given to the Commandant of the Marine Corps through the Secretary 
of the Navy, which set forth the guidelines. Those guidelines then 
are used by the Commandant of the Marine Corps and his staff in 
the preparation of the Marine Corps manpower program. 

Such a program was completed and submitted back to the Secretary 
of the Navy on October 31, 1958, for the current fiscal year. That 
program complies with the guidelines given to the Marine Corps. 
Included as a component part of this program is a very important 
document, a revised copy of which has been given to each member 
of the committee. This is the personnel allocation plan. 
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It represents the overall figures which the Marine Corps must stay 
within, That is a total figure of 175,000. The personnel allocation 

lan has a breakdown of where the 175,000 are to be allocated in the 
Marine Corps. 

There is a sponsor similar to that presented by the Navy for each of 
the various lines that are on this particular document. Those spon- 
sors must get together and advise the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps of the allocations by line required by agencies under their cog- 
nizance. Various activities are assigned to each one of the sponsors. 

After there has been a determination of how the personnel will be 
allocated, then there is a system of sponsors, similar to that which has 
been presented by the Navy. There is a basic sponsor for each organi- 
zation that we have in the Marine Corps. That basic sponsor is 
responsible for the control of the allocation of the personnel which 
has been given to him. 

There are changes, of course, that occur during the year, but those 
changes, unless it is for an unforeseen condition, are not too significant. 
We have had one change of the fiscal year 1960 personnel allocation 
plan thus far. 

In addition to the basic sponsor system there are also sponsors for 
specific tables of organization. They are assigned in a document is- 
sued by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. Each of those is 
responsible for a specific table of organization. 

I brought along today three copies of tables of organization which 
have been issued. They consist of examples of a base type of table 
of organization and an infantry battalion organization—a Fleet 
Marine Force unit and a non-fleet Marine Force. In other words, these 
tables of organization are our basic manning documents and represent 
the culmination of a process that is gone through at both Headquarters 
Marine Corps, and by the commanders in the field; a process whereby 
we start with a mission and ultimately wind up in personnel require- 
ments. Those personnel requirements are stated in numbers, military 
occupation specialties, and ranks. 

Tables of organization will be presented for your perusal subse- 
quent to this brief discussion of them. 

Fleet Marine Force tables of organization are issued; however, 
Fleet Marine Force units are on a manning level. That is, they are 
not up to the strengths in tables of organization that have been pre- 
pared for wartime use. This is not to say that the units we have are 
not capable of carrying out the mission. It does state that we are not 
manned up to wartime level. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. May I interrupt the witness? 

Could you tell the committee what the percentage of manning level 
is in your combat units ? 

Colonel Owens. In the combat units, of the units we have, sir, the 
Fleet Marine Force ground units are over 90 percent combat ready, 
over 90 percent manned. This is a minimum requirement. It is our 
highest requirement, and it is our objective throughout to have the 
greatest number we can possibly get in Fleet Marine Force units and 
take the cuts elsewhere as may be required. 

Mr. Price. That is a ready force, ready for action, a combat unit 
you use in instances like Lebanon and emergency calls? 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. Those aré 
your ready units. 
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I mentioned the Fleet Marine Force, to make a distinction between 
manning level and the tables of organization which will be shown to 
the committee, because the remainder of the tables of organization that 
the Marine Corps has in effect are the actual manning documents. 
When a billet is approved in a table of organziation ee our non- 
Fleet Marine Force unit, that is the authority for the Director of 
Personnel, Headquarters, Marine Corps, to issue orders detailing a 
man to the job. 

It is assumed if units other than Fleet Marine Force units have per- 
sonnel which are not required or we find ourselves in a position where 
there happens to be an overage of personnel there, they will in fact be 
sent to the Fleet Marine Force, so the Fleet Marine Force tables of 
organization and manning levels will vary throughout the year. 

The Headquarters Marine Corps to assist the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps in carrying out his duties consists of all members of 
Headquarters on personnel matters. However, there is a coordinator 
of manpower who is G-1. The G-1 coordinates and in effect has some 
control over all manpower in the Marine Corps. 

There are certain manpower management tools which we have in 
addition to those I have mentioned here. We have staffing guides 
which consist of criteria and work measurement programs and engi- 
ee One of the basic documents which the Marine 
Corps has is a personnel requirements manual. This manual, used 
as a basis for the conduct of work to be performed, consists of about 
19 categories of personnel—administering and clerical, security force, 
postal, data processing, various subjects. We have about 19 of those 
categories. It isa good step forward. It is not perfect. 

There should be about 100 of these, but it is a long-time project. 
Actually if we had a valid criteria, which is a difficult thing to estab- 
lish, then we would be better able to prepare and carry out the imple- 
mentation of the duties required by the tables of organization. 

There is an analysis and review by both Headquarters Marine Corps 
and field commanders of tables of organization, conducted yearly or 
at any time when anything significant comes up. So it is a two-way 
street. TO’s are prepared and issued by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps on the basis of recommendations from the field units. 

Not all of the requests of the field units, of course, can be met. In 
addition to the annual review there are two other means for assistance 
in determining the validity of our tables of organization. One is the 
annual inspection by the Tnspastor General of the Marine Corps. I 
have discussed that to an extent with the committee previously. 

Another is onsite surveys which are conducted. Essentially those 
two agencies are involved in nearly the same matter, of manpower man- 
agement, so their inspections, or onsite surveys, are conducted with 
variations of time in between. If one inspects (surveys) 1 year, 
the other would inspect (survey) the following year. We have been 
unable to get more than 66 percent of our units thus far to be inspected 
by the Inspector General. It is a tremendous task. 

Mr. Price. Within what period of time? 

Colonel Owens. That is within a period of 1 year, Mr. Chairman. 
Sixty-six percent were inspected last year. 

Mr. Price. That is about what you are able to do on a yearly basis? 
About 66 percent inspected ? 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir. 
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We have integrated tables of organization and those which will be 
shown here will point this out. That is, integrated with regard to 
the inclusion in one table of organization of both military and civilian 
personnel. Those billets are specified together, which we believe is 
the only real good means of being assured that we consider both to- 
gether as one complete element of manpower. 

We have instituted in the Marine Corse Fleet Marine Force assis- 
tance-program. This program is one by which a base commander 
would indicate his requirements for staffing a post or base. indicating 
all billets and all requirements for personnel. Subsequent to his in- 
dicating those billets there is the requirement that there be coordina- 
tion with the tenant, for example a Fleet Marine Force unit the 1st 
Marine Division at Camp Pendleton. Through coordination it is 
determined what of those billets normally occupied by base personnel 
could be filled by Fleet Marine Force units without detriment to the 
combat mission and the ability to carry it out for the tenant Fleet 
Marine Force unit. 

That program is in effect, though it is not completed, for Camp 
Pendleton and Camp Lejeune, but we anticipate it will be in a very 
short period of time. 

Mr. Chairman, the remaining matters I think that the committee 
has been advised of previously. Our military occupational specialty 
manual we have available, personnel requirements criteria manual 
available. Tables of organization, three sets of those as examples, are 
available, or any other matter which the Committee would care to 
discuss. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Are they available also for backup material for the 
Committee ? 

Colonel Owens. All are available for backup material for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, with the exception of one document, which is 
classified and contains some material, which could be presented official- 
ly in any way the Chairman would wish. 

Mr. Price. Would you take this chart you gave us and explain it 
to the committee? 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir. 

This is what we call a PAP, this is a personne] allocation plan for 
fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Becker. What do you mean by the 60-A? 

Colonel Owens. Originally, sir, we started off with a personnel 
allocation plan for fiscal year 1960. This was the one which was 
presented to the Secretary of Defense on October 31, 1958. 

Subsequent to that time, it has been necessary to make a revision. 
Each revision will bear a different number, and this one is just lettered 
fiscal year 60-A. 

Mr. StattnsHeEk. In other words, this is the first revision, whereas 
that other is the fourth revision ? 

Mr. Becker. 1959 is the fourth revision, and 1960 is the first re- 
vision ? 

Colonel Owens. That is correct. The figures for 1958 and 1959 are 
for comparative purposes by the committee. 

The first and most significant, of course, is operating forces. The 
operating forces include our Fleet Marine Force, that is our divisions 
and wings and supporting force units. 
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This is the figure we give the greatest emphasis to. And it can 
be seen that this figure is 51.6 percent of our total personnel alloca- 
tion of 175,000. 

The operating forces, however, include the security forces, con- 
sisting of barracks, and so forth. Security forces are 7.5 percent. 
The total figure is the number of 13,065. 

Then, Marines afloat on ships of the Navy consist of 1.7 percent. 
Overall, 60.8 percent are for the operating forces. 

Mr. StatinsHeKx. What function and what purpose do the Marines 
have afloat, Colonel, could you tell us that ? 

Colonel Owens. The afloat Marines are assigned to the ships for 
security purposes aboard ship, for many of the afloat detachments. 

There are a number, however, assigned to ships which particularly 
are designated to be used for our vertical envelopment doctrine, that 
is the aircraft carriers for the helicopters. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. Are they going to be the nucleus, in other words, 
this vessel is being considered as part of your envelopment plan, and 
the Marine personnel on board this vessel would be the nucleus of an 
cnpennee force that would be operating off that ship come mobiliza- 
tion day? 

Colonel Owens. Not expanded from that nucleus. Be prepared 
for a Marine force to come aboard and operate from that particular 
carrier, sir. 

Mr. SiaTiInsHEK. I was just trying to find out what they did on 
board ship, these Marines that are assigned. You have some 2,600, 
and that is the sum and substance. 

Mr. Coneian. And why? Why not have sailors for this, on boats? 

1.7 doesn’t seem to be an effective utilization of manpower on a ship. 
Why not keep them on shore? 

Colonel Owens. Mr. Congressman, this is a matter which is a policy 
matter which I am not qualified to speak on today. If I could be 
excused from that—— 

Mr. Conexan. Surely. 

Mr. Price. We will run a check on that. 

Colonel Owens is presenting to us the manner of allocation, and the 
requirements setup, and how they proceed to put the people in the 
slots that the requirements provide. 

If there is any question, I think we should 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. Mr. Chairman, if the Marine Corps could supply 
for the record the justification for the use of Marine personnel on 
board vessels, Naval vessels, isn’t that basically what you are inter- 
ested in, Mr. Cohelan ? 

Mr. Conetan. Yes, sir. 

I am asking this quite seriously, Colonel. Of course, I see there is 
snothes side to it. I am sure there must be tradition attached to 
that. 

Colonel Owens. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. Price. We are not looking for trouble. We just want to know 
the answer. 

Mr. Cone.an. There should be some justification. I want to know. 

Why do these fellows in those different suits that go around with 
that stern look in these different ships I have been on lately, why are 
they there? 
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Colonel Owens. I believe, sir, Captain Akers might contribute 
something on that. 

Captain Akers. We have two LPH’s; that is, carriers that have 
been converted for landing purposes, and those are approximately 
one-half manned by Marines, because it is basically a Marine support 
area, a would support this vertical envelopment the colonel men- 
tioned. 

They pick the team right up off the deck and set them down in 
vertical envelopment operation on the beach. 

It appears to me the Marines can very well do that type of function. 

In other areas on the ships, for example on the ships on which we 
have certain special weapons, the Marines guard those weapons, and 
the security required is very high, and the Marines are especially 
ape in that particular field. They can do the job far better than 
a sailor. 

Mr. Conetan. Captain, I am sure I have seen some sailors going 
around that looked like pretty fair security people themselves. 

Captain Axers. Yes, sir. We have recently had considerable real- 
location of Marines within the Navy to accommodate this function of 
guarding special weapons, and we have taken them out of activities 
where they were not doing that and put them in activities to do that. 

Mr. SiaTinsHEK. Perhaps the reply from the Navy Department 
would give us a more complete justification for the utilization of these 
bo in the various billets. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ASSIGNMENT OF MARINES AFLOAT 


(Requested by the Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization, House Armed Services Committee) 


Experience throughout the history of the Marine Corps has proven that the 
assignment of Marines to partially man combatant ships of the Navy has been 
a matter of pride rather than defense. Those assignments have insured the 
close associations within the Department of the Navy required for initiation, 
continuous development and battle-proven success of one of the Nation’s most 
powerful, economical and effective instruments of national security—Fleet 
Marine Forces operating with the Fleet. 

There are 2,970 Marines of the operating forces performing duties affoat as 
described on pages 2 and 3. They comprise only about 1.7% of the Marine 
Corps. They are assigned by mutual agreement between the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval Operations in compliance with a 
provision of law and in the best interest of national security, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Most Marines afloat perform a multitude of tasks which are necessary in 
the planning and execution of amphibious operations. Material contributions 
are made by those Marines afloat who on a day-to-day basis are not assigned 
specific duties directly related to amphibious operations. Those contributions 
are real though sometimes not apparent to those who may not be familiar with 
the traditional association between the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Through that close dssociation between these Services, commencing with the 
assignment of the majority of Marines afloat, it has been possible to develop and 
employ amphibious warfare with proven success. 

Some of the Marines afloat in the operating forces are being employed in 
duties which conceivably could be performed by U.S. Navy personnel. This, 
however, is not a misuse of Marines. To the contrary, assignments of Marines 
afloat portray and further improve the exemplary teamwork of these Services 
within the Department of the Navy and the Department of Defense. Intimate 
knowledge and appreciation of mutual functions and problems are gained through 
assignment of a reasonable number of Marines afloat to perform duties predomi- 
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nantly of naval character. The number of Marines so assigned represent a small 
penne ya for the dividends received by the Marine Corps, the Navy and national 
security. 

The recent assignment of Marines afloat to aid in manning interim helicopter 
carrier ships, previously scheduled for “mothballing,” demonstrates what the 
Navy and Marine Corps working together can achieve. Duties of some of the 
Marines conceivably could be questioned on the basis that more appropriately 
they could be performed by personnel of the U. S. Navy. Such a question, 
however, would be hypothetical since the vertical assault capabilities now in 
being otherwise would not have been possible. The security of the nation 
has been enhanced through the ability of Marines to perform naval duties. 

Assignment of Marines afloat is effected by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps and the Chief of Naval Operations after due consideration of the effect 
such assignments may have on the strength of the Fleet Marine Force. Any 
Marines afloat who are not essential to maintain and further develop Navy- 
Marine Corps teamwork and thus enhance our amphibious capability will be 
made available for use in the Fleet Marine Force component of the operating 
forces. 

MARINES AFLOAT 


1. The Marine Corps has 56 officers and 130 enlisted assigned to Flag and 
Staff Allowances of the Atlantic Fleet and 63 officers and 132 enlisted assigned 
to Flag and Staff Allowances of the Pacific Fleet. The primary duties of these 
personnel are: 


(a) Officers. 


(1) Foree Marine Officers for operations and planning; members of joint 
operations Special Planning Group; Air operations; Logistics Plans; Comm- 
Llectronics ; Marine Corps Amphibious Planning and Plans review ; Intelligence ; 
Naval Gunfire Spotters and aerial observers. These officer billets are a require- 
ment of the Marine Corps and Navy to carry out necessay planning for Amphib- 
ious operations. 


(b) Enlisted. 


(1) Stenographer, Administrative Clerks, Intelligence; Combat Cargo Assist- 
ants; Radio Operators and Infantry Operations Assistant. These personnel 
are utilized on these staffs in furtherance of the amphibious planning. 

(2) Chauffeur/Orderly. The primary purpose for which personnel for these 
functions are furnished is to provide personal assistance to the Flag Officer in 
the discharge of his official duties. It is considered that the employment of 
Marines as chauffeur/orderlies for Flag Officers is a necessary and proper 
Marine Corps mission. The number provided each Flag Officer is based on 
criteria established by the CMC in conjunction with CNO. 

2. The Marine Corps has 45 officers and 1 enlisted assigned to 45 amphibious 
ships of the active Fleet. These officers carry out the necessary planning for 
transportation of Marine Corps personnel to and from foreign stations during 
peace-time. Additionally these officers conduct necessary liaison during wartime 
to provide Fleet Marine Force commanders detailed information of the ship’s 
capability for combat loading operations. 

3. Marine Detachments are provided for 36 combatant ships of the Fleet, 
totaling 72 officers, 1722 enlisted Marines. The organizational structure of these 
detachments is based on the infantry platoon contained in a Marine Infantry 
Company and the ranks of MOOS’s of infartrymen. The primary mission of a 
Marine Detachment Afloat.is to: 

(a) Provide security. 

(b) Provide Brig guards. 

(c) Provide ship’s gun crews. 

(7) Provide a nucleus of trained personnel for assault landings. 

4. Marine communication detachments are provided 5 command ships of the 
fleet for a total of 5 officers, 70 enlisted Marines. This assignment is necessary 
in the overall communication network required in amphibious operations for 
the movement of troops ashore during actual combat and training exercises. 

5. To further develop the vertical lift program the Marine Corps requested 
and 2 carriers. scheduled for “mothballing” be retained in commission and 
utilized as interim LPH type ships. Due to the overall personnel limitations 
placed upon the Navy for fiscal year 1959 the Navy could not provide sufficient 
personnel to man these two ships. After much research and study it was deter- 
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mined that Marines could fill certain billets required in the operation of these 
ships. It was finally determined that on each ship Marine Officers could fill 
19 Navy-Marine Officer billets and enlisted Marines fill 327 Navy-Marine enlisted 
billets. Based on this determination Marine Detachments were placed aboard 
the USS PRINCETON in the Pacific Fleet and the USS BOXER in the Atlantic 
Fleet as an integral part of the ship’s complement. 


Mr. Price. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wamp ter. No questions. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. I have a further question, Mr. Chairman. 

With reference to this chart, looking over the comparative figures, 
your supporting base is 11 percent. 

I have reference now to the figures for the Defense Department, 
and these figures compare very favorably, on your allocation to the 
operating forces. 

Your supporting base personnel percentage is significantly lower 
than the percentage in the other services. Is that due to the fact some 
of your logistics support comes from the Navy, and consequently there 
is less demand for supporting personnel ? 

In other words, what I am trying to do is reconcile this lower per- 
centage here. Is it that the Marines are more efficient, or do you get 
some of your logistics support from the Navy which would permit 
you to allocate fewer people to the support base ? 

Colonel Owens. Of course, that is a possibility, sir. That is a 
possibility. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. Colonel, I am not trying to put you on the spot. 
But there is a difference. Your percentage is quite low here, and I 
was attempting to justify it in my own mind, and the only conclusion 
I could reach was that you are either more efficient than the other 
services or that you get a large part of your logistics support from 
the Navy. 

Colonel Owens. A part of it, sir. 

I don’t believe we can claim more efficiency than the other services, 
necessarily, based on this figure, either. 

This figure does look comparatively good. But it is going to have 
to get better, sir. 

Mr. Price. You are dealing with considerably lower manpower 
ceiling, too. 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir. And we are also looking in this specific 
area as well as in the training base for further decreases in these 
figures, in order to get the Fleet Marine Forces back up to a greater 
strength than they are. 

Colonel Ryan. This supporting base consists under the supply 
establishment of two major supply installations and forwarding de- 
pot, and the rest, base services and administration, the personnel re- 
quired to man our major bases. 

Obviously it is true we get that from the Navv and even from the 
Army, Air Force, in procurement of supplies and equipment. We do 
not have to maintain those bases, obviously, such as—so we do get help 
from other services. 

Mr. SuatinsHex. That would probably explain it. In other words. 
it is a combination of both, perhaps, a real effort at efficiency, and the 
fact you get logistics support from other forces. 
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Colonel Ryan. We do not have to maintain the development forces 
that other services have to maintain. We do not have to maintain 
the medical establishment that they have to maintain. So we must 
admit we do get considerable logistics support from other services. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. In your overall personnel planning, allocation plan- 
ning of your billets, how near can the Marine Corps and the Navy fill 
the billet that you actually have prescribed without going to a lower 
rate in order to do it, or an off-rate. 

How one you actually come up, to about what percentage would 
you say ? 

Colonel Owens. It was requested 200,000 be authorized to be able 
to do the job with the billets that are currently authorized for the 
Fleet Marine Force without having to be on a low manning level. 

Mr. Wampter. What I am saying is that you establish your a 
sonnel billets for your overall operations. In your establishment there 
you cannot put the number of your personnel in the proper place 
because you can’t match it. You have to go down and say get a third 
class to fill a second or a second to fill a first in the Navy, or get your 
other MOS’s, in your category. 

How near can you come percentagewise to meeting those billets in 
their full strength with the proper job code or MOS, and also the rate, 
or the particular standing of the man 4 

Am I clear yet ? 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir, I thought the Congressman was talking 
about numbers. 

Mr. Wampter. No. According to the proficiency of your organi- 
zation you should have certain MOS’s to fill certain billets. Now, 
you can’t do it, you have to reach down and get people not as well 
trained, or get off-MOS’s, to try to fill. 

What percentage of those people are you using to try to meet the 
full proficiency that would be required had you been in a position to 
get it? 

Colonel Ryan. I don’t have a definite answer. We have shortage 
areas like the Navy, generally in the field of electronics, we are short 
of aviators, we are short even in Colonel Owens’ MOS, certain 
artillery. 

I don’t have the exact numbers we are short, but we do have shortage 
areas. I don’t have the figures. However, if you desire, I can send 
you a list of the occupational fields in which we are short as measured 
against our manning level document of today. 

Mr. Wamp ter. I am usually interested mostly as far as figures are 
concerned in the rates that are critical. Because I think in this com- 
mittee we have been trying to match the critical rates that you now 
need with those serving such as in this servant category we were 
talking about, I think that was the purpose there. But this was for 
my Own interest, to see how you can proficiently operate your own 
organization. 

Apparently you can only be as proficient as the manpower can pro- 
vide and if you cannot match the rates and ranks needed for this, I 
just thought you had some sort of a percentage you can go on to say 
well, we can actually fill about 75 percent of our billets according to 
our personnel plan. 
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Colonel Ryan. This. will vary with skill, sir. Usually in the per- 
sonnel department down below, we allocate the shortage. In elec- 
tronics, say, we might be 75 percent of our stated requirements for this 
year, which means on the average everybody will get 75 percent of 
what we said would be their manning level at the beginning of the 
year. We will try to train more during the year. 

Mr. Price. I think the figures you are referring to would be of in- 
terest to the committee. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


PERCENTAGE OF AVAILABILITY IN SELECTED CRITICAL ENLISTED MOS’s 


Outlined below is a list of percentage of availability in a selected group of 
critical enlisted MOS’s. The list is comprised of MOS’s in which the number 
of personnel on hand is less than 85 percent of requirements. Shortages are gen- 
rally related to inability to retain personnel in the service after they have been 
trained. The manpower management tools provided by the Congress in recent 
pay legislation will assist in overcoming these shortages. 


























Pay grade Pay grade 
E-5 and above E-4 and below 
MOS Title 
Percent | Number | Percent | Number 
available | required | available | required 
In cine cuun . | riser 63 352 
0791 | Antiaircraft missile fire control man___.....______- 10 i ee aso = 
0847 | Artillery meteorological man....____..__________ Vee | ee ae 51 88 
0848 | Field artillery operations assistant.___....._______ 36 | ae ee ed 
Gg) aR Aree Reon : 70 489 
1161 | Refrigeration mechanic_.______- 5 Fee SS | 42 | 50 63 200 
1444 | Phototopographer-.__......__..._-_....-...---.-. ECan ese ec 50 22 
Bee EE eee ee Eee eee 79 984 
2161 | Repair shop machinist...............____________- | 41 fs eee 
2181 | Fire control system repairman_.._.._...__.______- 77 13 38 16 
2191 | Missile launching system repairman....________. ee xauetinussaes 27 22 
2311 | Ammunition technician__.._......._...._..._____.. ss. aut Lokdt hhwsades 7 492 
2533 | Radio telegraph operator_..................._____. 62 205 67 3519 
2536 | Special radio operator_.........._....__.. eatery o4 17 84 7 
at ES Es 46 St ees Pees oe 
S541 | Teletype operater............- 2.222 48 ROW oieas ccestaact aces 
2631 | Teletype repairman.........._.._.._.__.._.__-- =) See aan SE 71 163 
2633 | Cryptographic equipment repairman________. eres eee 29 14 
2636 | Telephone repairman...___........._..._______- ae a 71 145 
2721 | Integrated fire control technician (LAAA) _____. 54 a ee Perey 
2731 | Integrated fire control technician (Terrier | 
Guided Missile) _. -| 41 i SE ees Rae ay eee 
2732 | Integrated fire control technician (Hawk Guided | 
Te as Gaia ’ atten 33 3 
2733 | Lacrosse guided missile forward guidance station 
NES AIA bi pt he 33 Pir..cene J 
ES, 1 ME I oo. - Sine dddineaccwcness-- 63 142 62 127 
2751 | Terrier pone missile electronics technician ___.._|____.._.__|___-_.--- 36 14 
2752 | Hawk guided missile electronics technician.__..._|_.__._____|.....-__-- 0 3 
2753 | Lacrosse guided missile electronics technician..__- 50 Se RRS 
2761 | Radio relay technician................___.______-. 22 300 37 608 
RS eee renee Our eee 38 798 
2773 | Sound equipment repairman___- ered tes 56 fh Recess’ eth oe 
4011 | Data processing equipment operator... ES Es cen Sarge: PCR eee 8 73 335 
6443 A/C safety equipment mechanic....___.______- i ~ 25 35 170 
6491 Aviation engineering clerk................______.. 18 118 44 172 
6614 Aircraft armament control system technician -_____| 68 . eee ee 
6621 Aviation radio technician................_._____-. 59 hh ep Rae SIRE cas 
ts os ats dlewckdcosnaleacceasas= 65 7 
th  . | | "> nih A Pa_yeseHs 78 197 
6661 Ground control approach technician.._._.._______- Sia -3,- SF DY 58 12 
6713 Air traffic controller, radar__...................--- 75 85 62 58 
6741 Aviation electronics operator.......___- beds de 37 250 63 682 
OTE ER ee ete eee 57 95 56 180 
7113 Flight ea RE A RR 76 355 
7114/6443 Carbon dioxide and oxygen man..................|..........|......-__. 31 233 
7141 | SS a Te mer ym 51 106 
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Mr. ConeLan. Within the functional exception of the Marine Corps, 
what is the ideal manpower requirement, Colonel Q 

Colonel Ryan. We have computed our requirements on the num- 
ber of units we would have to be maintaining to be able to mount, 
in an emergency, 3 divisions and 3 wings, and estimate we would 
require about 110,000 men in combat units. To keep 110,000 men in 
combat units on the average would require about 200,000 under our 
current organization. 

Mr. Conetan. What would it be in wartime? 

Colonel Ryan. Wartime it is about 235,000 to man 3 divisions. 

Mr. Conetan. But within the conceptional framework of the Ma- 
rine Corps, that is the maximun, is that correct ? 

Colonel Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coneian. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Colonel. We were glad to have 
the presentation. 

The committee will adjourn until tomorrow at 10 am. We will 
meet in room 356, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee room, and we will 
hear then from the Army. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, August 12, 1959.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON UtrILizaATION oF Minitary MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, August 12, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the Subcommittee, presiding. ; 

Mr. Price. The Committee will come to order. This will be a con- 
tinuation of the subcommittee hearing on utilization of manpower in 
the Department of Defense. This morning we will have a briefing 
from the Department of the Army on the manner in which they fill 
their manpower requirements. I understand Col. W. H. Grant, Chief 
of the Distribution Division, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, will make a few opening remarks, and then present the 
others who will handle the presentation before the Committee. 

Colonel Grant, will you come around and help us get the meeting 
underway. 

Colonel Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am, as you know, 
from Lieutenant General Collins’ office, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. 

This morning we have a four-man team whose day-to-day work 
revolves around people. The objective of the Department of the 
Army presentation this morning is two-fold and can be stated rather 
simply. 

First, Lieutenant Colonel Reniker will discuss the objective of and 
the organization, policies, and procedures for manpower control. 

Second, Lieutenant Colonel Gritz and I will describe to you how 
military skill requirements of the Army are determined, met, and 
utilized; generally, by following enlisted men from the day they en- 
ter the Army until they reach their first unit of assignment. 
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Our entire presentation is unclassified. Lieutenant Colonel Reniker 
is the first. presenter. 

Colonel Rentker. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Lieutenant Colonel Reniker of the Office of the Army Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel. As stated, my topic is control of manpower 
within the Army. It is my purpose to inform you as to who con- 
trols manpower within the Army; what the specific objectives, policies, 
and procedures are ; and how the Army checks on its controls upon and 
use of manpower. 

This chart indicates the responsibilities of the Secretary of the 
Army. These are not listed in any particular order of priority. The 
Secretary’s responsibilities include (1) training, (2) operations, (3) 
administration, (4) logistical support, (5) welfare, (6) preparedness, 
(7) effectiveness, and (8) research development. These responsibil- 
ities involve the determination of requirements for and the utiliza- 
tion of manpower. 

To the Assistant Secretary for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve 
Forces, the Secretary has assigned specific responsibilities for (1) 
manpower and (2) personnel, to include Reserve components and the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Under the supervision and direction of the Chief of Staff, the Army 
Staff develops the basic policies, procedures, and documents used in 
the control of manpower. The Army’s basic manpower objective is 
to maintain the highest practicable ratio between the combat forces 
and total forces available. 

Accordingly, emphasis is placed upon economical and effective use 
of personnel and continuous evaluation of missions to determine es- 
sentiality, and to eliminate less essential activities to provide man- 
power for the more essential functions. 

In the attainment of the Army’s basic manpower objective, it is 
necessary to make the most accurate determination of manpower re- 
quirements possible. Of necessity, the determination of manpower 
requirements must be based upon assigned missions within the na- 
tional strategic policies. 

Based upon these national policies and assigned missions, the De- 
partment of the Army determines and recommends allocation of man- 
power to meet its requirements. Actual requirements often exceed 
available manpower, which available manpower is limited by estab- 
lished service ceilings. Thus this manpower must be apportioned in 
the order of priority of requirements for personnel. 

Before discussing the Army’s specific manpower policies, pro- 
cedures and controls, we shall outline the basic elements of the Army 
and the basic document used to program military manpower. 

The basic elements of the Army are, first, the operating forces. 
These are essentially the table of organization and equipment units 
which are organized under organizational and strength blueprints 
that are applicable Armywide under all conditions. 

The tables of organization and equipment are designed to provide 
standardized units capable of performing specific missions under the 
most adverse conditions which can be anticipated in peace or in war. 
bi operating forces include combat forces and combat supporting 
elements. 
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The second basic element of the Army is the supporting establish- 
ment. This consists essentially of the table of distribution units or- 
ganized under flexible organizational and authorized strength plans 
to meet local conditions in performance of missions which may fluctu- 
ate. The supporting establishment includes support forces, such as 
those to which are assigned administrative nes ogistical functions, 
training forces, transients and patients, and special activities such as 
attachés, military assistance advisory groups, missions, recruiting, 
and joint activities. 

Of necessity the table of distribution is a more flexible organiza- 
tional table than is the table of organization and equipment. 

In the attainment of the Army personnel objective, it is very essen- 
tial that we have a basic document through which we can program 
manpower. 

Within the established military service ceilings an approved force 
plan or structure forms the basis for detailed apportionment of avail- 
able manpower to meet the most essential personnel needs. 

The troop program is the most comprehensive document used in 
control of military manpower. Within the guidance established by 
an approved force structure and in accordance with the total strength 
directed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the troop program 
is developed under the supervision of the Chief of Staff. It is de- 
veloped by the Army staff as the basic document in manpower control. 
Being based upon an approved force structure in accordance with 
strategic objectives and within a manpower ceiling which has been 
established it contains details on budget, logistics, training, intelli- 
gence, organization, and personnel. 

The troop program is refined to programed command strengths as 
a number of officers, nurses, medical specialists, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel. 

Detailed plans are then made by major commanders. Such a plan 
is a troop basis which includes details for organizing units within es- 
tablished ceilings. This detailed plan forms the basis for distribution 
of personnel by grade and military occupational specialty. 

The detailed manpower plans from each command or troops base 
are reported to the Army staff where necessary adjustments are made 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel to balance the manpower 
requirements reported by major commanders with the total personnel 
available as established by the Office, Secretary of Defense. 

The principal policies for determination of manpower requirements 
are listed on this chart: 

_(1) Inactivate or discontinue nonessential installations and activi- 
ties, 

(2) Eliminate duplicate headquarters at installations and training 
establishment. In regard to the second item we have a specific policy 
which indicates that at installations where tactical troops and support 
functions are both located, there will be integrated headquarters, 
thereby utilizing to the maximum the tactical troops insofar as this 
does not interfere with their training and the performance of the 
primary mission. This gives us more depth and enables us to use 
our tactical groups or combat forces to a greater extent in support 
type activities. 
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(3) We conduct continuous review of all organizations to eliminate 
duplication and overlapping of responsibilities within units and 
activities to insure maximum standardization and unformity. 

(4) Staff headquarters, attaché posts, and all administrative sup- 
port at the lowest levels practicable. 

(5) Avoid overcentralization, oversupervision and overmanage- 
ment. 

(6) Establish a single identifiable line of command authority and 
responsibility to eliminate duplicate staffing of supervisory positions. 

(7) Install labor-saving devices which will reduce requirements or 
be an adequate substitute for manpower. Continuing on this chart 
the policies for determination of manpower requirements are: 

(8) Achieve optimum performance standards. 

(9) Analyze manpower classification and grading of positions for 
military and civilian personnel. 

(10) Make optimum use of civilian personnel in support type func- 
tions in positions which do not require military incumbents, 

Our specific policies on this were presented to you by Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Short. In substance—insofar as practicable, 
civilian personnel will be utilized in the support forces except in the 
positions for which there is distinct military requirement under the 
criteria which I shall cite to you from these charts. 

The last of these policies : 

(11) Conduct continuous review of civilian job vacancies to re- 
affirm the essentiality of the position prior to filling. 

The basic controls upon manpower are outlined on the next chart. 

Within the combat forces the basic controls are: (a) By published 
policy guidance for use of manpower; (b) by tables of organization 
and equipment which are published at Headquarters, Department of 
the Army, to provide specific delineation of personnel positions. 
These TOE are changed as weapons and experience necessitate. An- 
other control within the combat forces is by activation, inactivation, 
and redeployment of units. 

Within the supporting establishment the basic controls upon man- 
power are by pu lished: policy guidance for use of manpower; by 
allocation of manpower in bulk, based upon justification of require- 
ment by mission and workload. 

Information concerning the manpower used and projected require- 
ments is reported in a standard format based upon a common de- 
scription of functions for all commands as of the same date quarterly, 
to permit analysis of it. 

his basic manpower data is analyzed against utilization standards 
based upon experience at typical workload levels. Also, broad man- 
power standards for various functions are developed or revised by use 
of this experience data. A third control upon mannower in the sup- 
porting establishment is the table of distribution. These are prepared 
at installation level, to meet local conditions with guidance and re- 
view by higher commands, to indicate the utilization of manpower 
made available after previous justification by mission and workload. 

The responsibility for exercising control of manpower utilization 
follows our command channels in the Army. 

In all elements of the Army the primary responsibility for the 
effective and economical utilization of manpower rests with the com- 
mander concerned. Headquarters, Department of the Army, pub- 
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lishes policies, procedures, and guidance concerning the numbers and 
kinds of personnel normally required to perform specific functions at 
typical workload levels. 

We have in the Army what we term a staffing guide. This guide is 
based on long experience in the performance of the functions in our 
supporting establishment. We do not have full coverage of the entire 
establishment. That is our ultimate aim, to attain the maximum 
coverage of the supporting establishment to provide guidance to a 
commander at any installation, so that he may take benefit from the 
learning at another installation in the improved use of manpower. 

These staff guides depict which positions experience has indicated 
are best filled by military personnel, and which ones are best filled by 
civilian personnel. 

Similarly, they depict the numbers or types, or categories of per- 
sonnel, officer, warrant officer, enlisted, so on, which have been found 
to be the most suitable to perform these particular tasks. 

And last, the guides describe a function, to provide a degree of 
standardization of functions in staffing guidance. 

Third, after the responsibility of the commander has been out- 
lined, the Headquarters, Department of the Army, has published 
these policies, procedures and guidance, other command echelons be- 
low Headquarters, Department of the Army, amplify these policies 
and implement procedures which are applicable to local conditions. 

The policies concerning the utilization of manpower are continu- 
ously emphasized in guidance published to all commands. A review 
of the principal policies pertaining to manpower utilization is in- 
cluded on this chart. 

Military personnel will be utilized in those positions which (a) by 
law, require a military incumbent; (6) involve command of a military 
unit; (¢) require skills and knowledge acquired primarily through 
military training or experience; (d) offer experience essential to the 
assumption of responsibilities necessary for the maintenance of a 
state of combat readiness; (e) entail a degree of discipline, relocation 
or unusual hours not normally associated or compatible with civilian 
employment. 

These are the principles under which we make determination as to 
whether a job should be filled by a military individual, if we have the 
exact distribution of total manpower against our requirements that 
we desire. 

The second of our manpower utilization policies—military personnel 
will be utilized in those positions which are required to: (a) permit 
the proper career development of the individual]: (6) support oversea 
military requirements under existing strengths and foreign service 
policies; (¢c) support specific mobilization planning. 

Third. military personnel who are trainees, transients and patients 
will not be utilized in the performance of functions which will inter- 
fere with their scheduled training, reassignment or separation. 

Fourth, military personnel utilized in the support of nonappro- 
priated fund activities will be kept to a minimum. 

Fifth, military prisoners will be utilized to the maximum possible 
extent in support activities. 

The procedures for checking on the controls of manpower and 
utilization of manpower in the Army are of continuous concern to 
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the Army Staff. The procedures which we now use for checking in- 
clude the following: 

Inspections, visits and evaluation of reports. 

As an example, under the title of “Inspections,” the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army at the Department of the Army level and at all com- 
mand echelons below that level in the maior commands, has specific 
guidance on areas of emphasis upon which it has been determined 
there should be checks made to determine whether or not manpower 
is being malutilized. 

The same thing is done in the personnel management area to deter- 
mine whether malutilization or malassignment has occurred. These 
areas are pointed up in published documents as areas to receive em- 
phasis, and the Inspectors General report back on them. 

However, in the Army, the Inspector General’s involvement is not 
necessarily the primary element. We do net look to the Inspector 
General alone to make a determination whether or not manpower is 
being properly utilized. 

We have other procedures, the first of which T have mentioned, an- 
other is evaluation of renorts, a third is mannower utilization surveys. 

These are periodic onsite evalnations which nrovide a means for 
establishment of mannower reanirements and annraising utilization. 

They provide an objective review of missions, orranizational struc- 
ture, available facilities and workload. and provide a means for ex- 
change of experience in improved use of manpower between installa- 
tions through the conduct of survevs by exnerienced teams. 

Another check throuch this particular one of our procedures is the 
review of surveys by higher commands and Headquarters, Department 
of the Army. 

A fourth procedure for checking on mannower controls and utiliza- 
tion is the systematic periedic review of tables of organization and 
equipment: another is the recurring review of tables of distribution ; 
and, most important, command sunervision at all levels. 

In summary, (1) the Army has clearly defined lines of responsibility 
for control of manpower. 

(2) Policies and procedures are published to provide a system of 
control which js designed to (7) attain an obiective of the hirhest 
practicable ratio between the combat forces and total forces; (>) to 
determine minimum manpower reauirements: and (c) to provide for 
timely allocation of available manpower within established ceilings. 

These policies, procedures and controls are develoned (d) to insure 
most economical and effective utilization of manpower bv continuously 
monitoring combat forces organizational tables. modifying them as 
ways are derived to improve combat effectiveness, and tailoring the 
work force in the supporting establishment to the mission and 
workload. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratton. Perhaps this is not the proner place to bring it up. 
But I wonder if we could get some information at some point on the 
actual percentage of the so-called combat forces that are actually en- 
gaged in combat or equipped to be engaged in combat. 

We got previously the percentage figure, I think, of 63 percent, or 
some figure of that kind in the operating forces as over against the sup- 
port forces. 
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But I know when it comes to the number of men who actually are 
carrying rifles in comparison with those doing something else, I think 
the percentage is considerably lower. And I would be interested at 
some point here, though I don’t want to interrupt the presentation 
other than to make the request, if we could get an actual breakdown 
of the number assigned to actual operating functions within the forces. 

Mr. Smart. I might add directly in point with your request, as 
of yesterday the chairman of the full committee requested precisely 
the same information from the Army. It is now under preparation, 
and I am certain will be available for this committee. 

Mr. Srratron. I can see he and I think in similar lines. 

Mr. Brewster. Sometimes. 

Mr. Srrarron. Sometimes. 

Mr. Smart. We will send a sufficient number of copies that you will 
all be able to have them. 

Mr. Srratrron. Thank you. 

Colonel Ren1ker. Third, checks on policies and utilization are pro- 
vided by (a) inspections and staff visits, (b) evaluation of reports, 
(c) conduct and review of manpower surveys and use of personnel 
management teams, and by (d) review of organizational tables, and 
(e) command supervision at all levels. 

This, then, is the framework of organization, policy, and procedure 
within which the personnel requirements of the Army are determined 
and within which these personne] are utilized. 

Colonel Grant will discuss this matter further. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Grant. 

Colonel Grant. Sir, at the very beginning of my portion of the 
presentation, I would like to emphasize that, in our opinion, we are 
discussing our most critical commodity, a soldier whose aptitudes and 
skills must daily keep apace with the mushrooming technical re- 
quirements of a modern Army. 

The value of his training to acquire these skills, and the complexity 
of global missions for which he is needed, make him an investment to 
be most carefully supervised. 

It follows that his proper progress through our training plant, 
and to subsequent duty positions. ranks as one of the most important 
responsibilities of the Army staff. 

The Department of the Army staff function in this regard com- 
mences with a determination of Army skill requirements, continues 
with the placing of personnel with appropriate aptitudes for training 
into these skills, and is calculated to result in the arrival of the trained 
individual at the unit and at the time he is needed. 

Stated less formally, it is the dual function of distributing personnel 
into training based upon their aptitudes, and distributing trained 
personnel based upon their acquired skills. 

These functions are distinct, one from the other, but their effects 
are completely interdependent. The slightest deficiency in either has 
a direct and equal effect on the other. 

This statement, I think, will become more evident as we probe these 
twin areas of skill production and skill distribution. 

First in order, is the selecting and placement of aptitudes into 
ata for conversion of those aptitudes into required military 
skills. 
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The programed troop structure is the basis for our computation of 
projected skill requirements. By troop structure, I would emphasize 
that we mean the number and types of combat units, combat support 
units, logistical and other activities which are planned to comprise the 
Army during a given fiscal year. 

Since each of these units and activities is covered by a specific table 
of organization or table of distribution, and since each table bears 
specific grade, skill and, for officers, branch authorizations, you can see 
that the sum of all military occupational specialties (MOS’s) of all 
tables represents our total military skill authorizations for that fiscal 
year. 

We next determine the number of individuals expected to be re- 
tained in the Army in each of these grades and skills; considering 
only those personnel whose obligation will keep them in the Army 
during the period under calculation. 

From this retainable figure in each skill and grade, we deduct such 
factors as attritional losses and add such factors as reenlistment gains. 
Thus is determined the net requirement for production in each skill 
during the fiscal year under consideration. 

The requirement having been computed and, I might add, fre- 
quently recomputed and validated, it becomes the basis for scheduling 
courses in all of our service schools and branch training centers which 
produce the MOS’s to meet the requirement. 

The capacity of these schools and training centers, which we refer 
to as the “training plant,” is generally geared to meet the average 
annual requirements for each skill. 

Due to the limitations such as physical facilities, availability of 
instructors, and other training plant needs, there is not always the 
capacity to meet the full MOS requirement exactly on time. 

Now the requirements have been computed and the courses have 
been scheduled, and we come to the next step of inputting personnel 
with the right aptitudes to fill the courses. 

About 65 percent of the training course capacities are filled by new 
accessions to the Army having completed only their basic combat 
training; 35 percent by personnel already in units, being sent to 
school for further training. 

Of the 65 percent new accessions, approximately half are nonprior 
service Regular Army enlistees and approximately half are selectees. 

This filling of course capacities often is a rather complex operation, 
because the aptitudes of individuals entering the Army vary from 
month to month, yet the courses represent a steady demand. Judg- 
ment is an essential ingredient in this, what appears on the surface to 
be, mechanical operation. 

In addition to mental aptitudes, there are other criteria for entry 
into branch or school training courses. For example, our policy is to 
limit long-term enlisted training to Regular Army ieee personnel 


whom the Army may expect to retain for a reasonable realization of 
investment. That this is not always possible is unfortunate from an 
Army point of view. 

Nevertheless, technician training given to selectees is distinctly a 
contribution to the national economy. 

Another limiting criterion for certain types of training is the se- 
curity clearances for which the individuals must qualify. This is 
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particularly true in the missile, special weapons, and certain elec- 
tronic fields. 

From this series of computations, programing, scheduling and staff 
coordination emerges our trainee flow plan. 

This chart traces the movement of enlisted personnel from induc- 
tion or enlistment, to reception, to basic combat training and to ad- 
vanced individual training, either branch or school, all aimed at 
filling the scheduled courses to meet the computed requirement. 

There is a fixed elapsed time for all steps through basic combat 
training. After that, it is the skill which governs the additional ad- 
vanced individual training. 

This next chart is a simplified picture of the geographical spread 
of the training plant. We have six reception stations—at Forts Dix, 
Knox, Jackson, Leonard Wood, Carson, and Ord. Through these six 
reception stations pass all new accessions to the Army. 

Also, at each of these six locations, except Fort Carson, is an Army 
training center. 

The next add-on shows where basic combat training is conducted. 

The next add-on shows where advanced individual training is con- 
ducted, either at a training center or at a specialist school. 

If at a training center, it takes 8 weeks; if at a school, the course 
may run as long as 48 weeks. 

You will note that by having reception, basic combat training, and 
advanced individual training at the same installation, movement of 
individuals is minimized. 

There is one other source of MOS production which is not a part of 
our forma] training base, and that is what we call on-the-job training. 

There are numerous skills which can be acquired by individuals who 
have had the regular 8 weeks of basic combat training, by means of 
subsequent training in the type of unit which uses these skills. An 
example would be the light vehicle driver or field communications 
crewman. 

We would like now to show you one significant improvement we 
made during fiscal year 1959 in the first half of our operation; that 
is, placing personnel into training based upon their aptitudes and 
the Army’s needs. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gritz of the Office of the Adjutant General will 
make this presentation. 

Mr. Price. Colonel Gritz. 

Colonel Grrrz. Gentlemen, the career of a soldier, whether he is a 
selective service inductee or a Regular Army enlistee, is largely de- 
pendent upon his selection for assignment to specialized or x, aa ver 
individual training. ; 

At this time is often determined his utilization in the Army, his 
contentment as a soldier during his tour of active duty, and very 
likely his decision to choose the y Bes as a career. 

Realizing this fact, Department of the Army has devised a mechan- 
ized selection system which is complex, precise, and demanding, and 
places primary emphasis upon the soldier as an individual, rather 
than as merely a member of a larger group. 

When a soldier initially enters on »ctive duty, during his reception 
station processing, he is thoroug!ily interviewed by a personnel 
specialist. The purpose of this interview is to gather all background 
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information so necessary in determining an appropriate assignment 
to training. 

In addition, the new soldier is administered a series of classifica- 
tion tests which provide data concerning his aptitudes. These test 
scores are predictors for success in any given area of training. 

All background information, together with results of physical and 
mental tests, are coded and forwarded to Department of Army in 
the form of an IBM punched card. This action occurs during the 
soldier’s second week of basic combat training. 

The following data, particularly used in determining assignments 
to training, is contained on the card (Punch Card Vue-Mat) : 

1. Full name and service number: Assignment instructions to the 
training installation are, in turn, by name and service number, thus 
assuring that the soldier is, in fact, assigned precisely as he was 
selected by the Department of the Army. 

2. Citizenship status: This information is used in the selection of 
personnel for training in courses requiring a security clearance. 

3. Term of service: This is an important determining factor in the 
length of training afforded the soldier. Generally, selective service 
personnel will not be placed into training exceeding 16 weeks, since 
the length of service remaining upon completion of training does not 
pay adequate dividend on the investment. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. I notice you skipped one column, “Race.” 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. If you will recall I stated that I will go 
over the columns particularly used in determining assignment. 

“Race” under no circumstances is ever used in determining the as- 
signment of the individual. 

Mr. Brewster. Why is it on the card ? 

Colonel Grirz. Statistical purposes only. Furthermore, we are cur- 
rently exploring the possibility of use of this same card, sir, to assign 
the individual upon completion of advanced individual training in one 
package. 

At this time, distribution of race is particularly significant. The 
Army desires to avoid segregation. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Gritz. Physical profile: 

This profile consists of six factors: Physical stamina or general 
physical condition, agility with upper extremities, agility with lower 
extremities, hearing, eyes or visual acuity, and emotional stability. 

5. Level of civilian education: First year of high school through 
post college graduate training, considering high school as 4 years, 

6. Major college subject. 

7. Major high school subjects. 

The latter is particularly important since there are many courses 
given in the Army which require credits for certain high school sub- 
jects, particularly in mathematics. 

8. Driver aptitude test score. 

9. Civilian occupation: This data is probably among the most im- 
portant. When requirements exist in the Army that are a military 
occupational counterpart for the civlian occupation of a soldier, he is 
immediately placed in an organization for utilization upon comple- 
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tion of basic training, without further training. This is in the best 
interest of both the Army and the soldier, and avoids the necessity 
of using up valuable training spaces. 

10. Language proficiency, if any, is important. 

11. Aptitude area scores: These represent scores achieved on the 
classification tests administered at the reception station. They include 
the following aptitude areas: Infantry, armor-artillery-engineer, 
electronics, general maintenance, motor maintenance, clerical, general 
technical, and radio code. 

12. Enlistment commitment: The Army makes available to en- 
listees options for specific training and in some cases for assignment 
to specific organizations. This information, therefore, enables the 
assignment of the individual in accordance with the contract he made 
with the Army, provided he is fully qualified. 

In any circumstances, it is the Department of the Army policy that 
an individual not be placed into training for which he is not fully 
qualified. 

13. Bandsman: Although the Army provides further training for 
this personnel, proficiency in an instrument during civilian life is 
required for selection as a bandsman. 

Mr. Srrarron. Colonel, I am surprised that you should use so much 
space on the card for that one item. You have six different slots and 
nine variations, is it? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. Three of the columns are used to indicate 
the military occupational specialty for the particular instrument. 
Each is assigned a 3-digit code. 

The next two columns indicate the musical proficiency test score 
achieved by the individual at the reception station. 

The sixth column is the music audition score ascribed by the 
bandmaster. 

All this is necessary to assure the individual is skilled and can be 
placed properly into training. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Are these particularly critical MOS’s? 

Colonel Grrrz. At the present time they are. It varies, but at the 
present time bandsmen are a critical MOS. 

14. Then, gentlemen, our classification and assignment personnel at 
the training installations recommend to the Department of the Army 
appropriate training based on the interview they conducted. 

15. What is more significant, however, is that the soldier himself 
expresses a preference for particular type training. In this area, he 
is very carefully counseled, in order to assure that he expresses pref- 
erence for training in an area in which he is qualified. 

It would be sheer folly to permit him to indicate preference for 
electronics training when his aptitude score in this area is known to 
be below the minimum critical score. He is guided carefully to ex- 
press a preference for training in which he is qualified. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. Is it possible for a prospective enlistee to indicate a 
particular preference for enlistment, and determine prior to accept- 
ance if he will be utilized by the Army in that particular field ? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. An individual who desires to enlist in 
the Army may today enlist for a number of options, which may be 
for specific training. 
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If he desires that specific training, he is administered the Army 
classification battery of tests at the recruiting main station prior to 
enlistment. . 

If he is not qualified for the area of training he particularly desires, 
he is so told, and offered options for which he is qualified. 

This is prior to enlistment, so when he is reported here, this is an 
enlistee with an option, he should be fully qualified for the training. 

We don’t deny but there are instances when they are not so qualified, 
in this case generally because of something that happened between the 
time of the examination and the time of assignment, and disqualifica- 
tion usually falls in the physical category. 

We then counsel the man and offer options for which he is qualified. 

Mr. Becker. Sometimes it occurs, too, through the anxiety of the 
enlisting officer to make a quota; isn’t that right 

Colonel Grirz. Sir, our recruiters today are not on quota; they 
have an objective to reach. 

Mr. Becker. Since when ? 

Colonel Gritz. The past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Becker. What is the difference between objective and quota / 

Colonel Grirz. Objective to meet manpower requirements. 

Mr. Becker. This is quite a distinction for the recruiter? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. His job is not dependent on the number 
of people he recruits. 

Mr. Becker. But if he does a good job in recruiting, whether by 
objective or quota, I don’t see much difference. 

Colonel Grirz. It is a fact, sir, that our statistics based on the cards 
we receive indicate that the number of men unqualified, with enlist- 
ment commitments, is so small as to be negligible. 

They are generally fully qualified when they are tested prior to 
enlistment with an option. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskr. I have found instances where apparently some- 
thing goes wrong at the recruiting point. The men seem to feel they 
are qualified, they are told they are qualified, and later, I guess, they 
take other kinds of tests and find they are not qualified. 

I bring that to you for purposes of information. 

Colonel Gritz. The radio code test, sir, is an example of this. 
It is not administered at the Armed Forces examining station, because 
of the equipment that is required to administer this test. Nonethe- 
less, individuals are permitted to enlist with an option for a radio 
operator course. 

They enlist, however, with the understanding, signed understand- 
ing, that if they do not successfully pass the radio code test after 
arriving at the reception station, they will be offered an alternate 
option, but will not be placed in the training into radio work. 

Mr. Becker. I might assume after they are in, then they come to 
us and quarrel with the fact they didn’t get the assignment they 
thought they would get when they enlisted. I don’t want to pursue 
the point. 

Mr. Price. That has been a common complaint over the years. 

Do you think there has been adjustment within the Army in recent 
years that has at least lessened this type of cases? : 
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Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. Since October last year, I am certain you 
will get less and less correspondence of this nature. 

Mr. Becker. I hope to. 

Mr. Price. We have had this for years. It is nothing new. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Price. We have had it many years. I think it is one of the 
most frequent complaints we have had, the Army failed to meet a 
commitment to an enlistee. 

Mr. Becxer. I might say, Mr. Chairman, we didn’t have any trouble 
on that score at all before you had all this business, when you enlisted 
them and assigned them. 

But since all this business came up, aptitudes, their rights to re- 
quest assignments, then we began to get in trouble. 

I’m glad to hear you are going to eliminate it. 

Colonel Grirz. I think you will find it will be eliminated, sir. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Which of these tests do you give at the reception 
center, and which of these tests are given at the recruiting station, can 
you tell us? 

Colonel Gritz. Yes, sir. 

The test given at the recruiting main station is what we call the 
1956 version of the Army classification battery of tests as opposed 
to the latest version in 1958, the 1958 version. 

The reason we use that one is to prevent possible compromise of 
our new test. 

In the 1956 version of the test, we are giving a combat area test 
and later upon entry into the service and at the reception station, we 
give two additional] tests, classification inventory test and general in- 
formation technical test, which are in essence personality type tests, 
and determine which of these people are particularly adapted to in- 
fantry or armor-artillery-engineer training. 

At the reception center, again, we give the electronics test. We do 
not give the radio code test. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. My point is that the important tests that will 
ultimately govern their assignment are given at the reception center, 
not at the recruiting station, so the basis on which commitments are 
made perhaps at the recruiting station is very questionable. 

Colonel Gritz. The tests given at the recruiting station are the ones, 
generally the ones which are predictors for success in training for 
which most men will enlist. 

At the reception station, all men who have not had such tests and 
all inductees are given the full array of tests. 

The only tests given to an enlistee at the reception station are the 
two in infantry or armor-artillery-engineering training, and the radio 
code test. 

Every recruiting main station is equipped to give these tests, of 
which there are 72 in the Nation. 

Mr. Price. You have trained personnel in every recruiting main 
station to properly evaluate these tests? 

Colonel Gritz. To administer the test. There is a personnel psy- 
chologist on duty at each Armed Forces examining station, where the 
tests are actually administered and scored. 

Mr. Price. Where is the evaluation done? 

Colonel Grirz. Here, at Department of the Army, sir, and we shall 
demonstrate that later. 
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Mr. Price. They are not taken into the Army until the evaluation 
is completed ? 

Colonel Grrrz. If by “evaluation,” you mean, the score—— 

Mr. Price. The aptitude necessary that permits them to select a 
particular field. 

Colonel Grirz. That is right. 

If by “evaluation,” you mean merely looking at the score and—— 

Mr. Price. No, I mean assessing the score. 

Colonel Grrrz. The score has been assessed by standards established 
by the Department of the Army for each MOS. 

An individual to receive training as light vehicle operator must 
achieve a score of 90 on the motor maintenance aptitude test, and in 
addition must achieve—— 

Mr. Price. They take a test, and then who evaluates the test ? 

Colonel Grirz. The recruiting main station commander, sir, who 
makes the final determination that the man is qualified for enlistment 
under this option. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. Is it made clear to all prospective enlistees other 
than the group in the radio code area that for reasons subsequently 
determined that they may not get their original choice? 

Colonel Grirz. There is only one other reason, nonclearability for 
security clearance. This can’t be determined at that time. It requires 
filling out of a long form and forwarding to our intelligence personnel, 
who do a background investigation. 

This also is a signed statement : 

I understand that if I cannot be cleared for security clearance required for 
this particular course of training, I will not be put into this course of training 
but will be required to complete my 3-year enlistment in the Army. 

We then give him alternate options for which he is qualified. 

Mr. Kowauski. Mr. Chairman, I have another question. 

A man who wants to enlist for an electronics course and career in 
the Army, will he be tested at the main recruiting station before he 
is enlisted in electronics? 

Colonel Grrrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskr. And at that time determination can be given him 
that he will be enlisted for the purpose of taking a course in elec- 
tronics? 

Colonel Grrrz. Yes, sir. Our MOS is comprised of three digits. 
The option afforded the individual to enlist is in the first two digits. 
which is the general career group, covering—and in the case of elec- 
tronics, this may be 21 or 22. That covers the general field of 
electronics. 

The individual will be given a test in electronics and he will be listed 
in career group 21 or 22. 

The actual MOS within which he will be trained within this two- 
digit career group is dependent upon the requirements of the Army 
at the time, and will be determined at the Department of the Army, 
maybe 211, 212, so forth. 

Mr. Price. You also stated there may be some cases where they 
may not be able to be assigned to their chosen field because of various 
reasons. 
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Are they cautioned this could happen ? 

Colonel Gritz. Not only cautioned, but required to sign a statement 
that they understand that fact, at the recruiting station, before they 
enlist. 

Mr. Brewster. I thought you told me there were only two areas, 
radio code and nonclearance for security reasons. 

Colonel Grrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman— 

You said in answer to Mr. Kowalski’s questions, if a man goes to 
enlist in a recruiting station, and he there can be determined and 
agreed and enlisted and assigned to an electronics position—— 

Colonel Grirz. Training. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, training. 

Colonel Grrrz. Yes. 

If he doesn’t pass the course—— 

Mr. Becker. What about the determination of that at the center 
by the command ¢ 

Mr. SuaTInsHEK. Reception center. 

Colonel Grrrz. This is purely an administrative act to report this 
to the Department of the Army. He will be reported to us with a 
2-digit commitment. 

Mr. Becker. But in a recruiting station, then, any man enlisting 
there can receive assignment in his chosen field, if qualified ? 

Colonel Grirz. In his general career group, electronics in general, 
or motor vehicle operator. Not specifically air defense missile radar 
mechanic, for example, but in missile training, electronics. 

Mr. Becker. This is done at the recruiting station ? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir, for the Regular Army enlistees who enlist 
under this option, for training. The commitment is only to input 
the individual into training, if he doesn’t pass the course he will 
not be assigned in the electronics field. 

Mr. Brecker. Does he sign a paper to that effect, too? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. This is on the printed enlistment form. 

Mr. Becker. If he doesn’t pass the training, he will not be assigned 
to that. 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Statrnsuek. In reference to the two columns there on prefer- 
ence, is this determined at the recruiting station ? 

Colonel Gritz. No, at the reception station. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Why would there be a conflict there? 

Colonel Grirz. Generally we find that the men express preference 
for the same area of training. Here, however, they have an op- 
portunity to express training for specific three digit MOS training. 
They may not get it. We sometimes run into a soldier who enlists 
for electronics, the 22 area, then at the reception station will ask to 
be a motor vehicle operator. 

He is counseled and told this doesn’t go with his commitment. 

Mr. StatinsueKx. A further refinement, however, is that he might 
have enlisted for electronics training generally and further along the 
line decided he wanted a specific type of electronics training, in which 
case the training recommendation might conflict with this preference. 
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_Colonel Grrrz. That is the opinion of the classification and an as- 
signment officer. It will always agree with a commitment, that is, 
two-digit option, but not necessarily the three-digit MOS. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. The classification officer at the reception center, 
what functions does he perform in this? 

Colonel Grrrz. He is not necessarily an officer. He is a qualified 
personnel specialist who interviews the soldier, gathers all the infor- 
mation from him. He needs all this data even though he has enlist- 
ment commitment and on the basis of this interview, he may recom- 
mend a full three-digit MOS in which he thinks the man is particu- 
may qualified. 

r. SLATINSHEK. Isn’t this apparently what you have done at the 
recruiting station ? 

Colonel Grirz. No, sir. At the recruiting station our personnel are 
not necessarily classification and assignment people. Our personnel 
psychologist is just that, and administers the test and evaluates the 
test. Our people at the reception stations are counselors. They may 
well counsel a man away from the course for which he enlisted, based 
on the interview, and will secure from the man a waiver for that 
course in favor of an alternate course of training. He is in the nature 
of a counselor. 

Mr. Price. You may proceed. 

Colonel Grrrz. Gentlemen, finally, we make provision for reporting 
those personnel who are potentially scientific and professional person- 
nel, very high aptitude personnel, personnel with rare and unusual 
occupations, and those doctors and dentists who permit themselves to 
be inducted into the Army. These people are handled separately. 

Gentlemen, when the information is gathered and coded on the 
cards, they are forwarded to the Department of the Army. Here, 
through the application of various electrical accounting machine pro- 
cedures, selections for training on a fully or best qualified basis are 
made, and assignment instruction, by name and service number, are 
mechanically reproduced and dispatched to the training station. 

Gentlemen, we have prepared for you a demonstration to show you 
exactly how these assignments are accomplished. 

I would like to introduce Sfe. Francis E. Charleson, a qualified per- 
sonnel specialist and machine-operator, who operates the system and 
the machines at the Pentagon. 

This deck of cards represents actual men currently, today, in their 
fourth week of basic combat training, selected at random. Their as- 
signment instructions were dispatched last Friday from Department 
of the Army and they are about right now finding out about those 
assignments in the field. Bear in mind this is the middle of their 
fourth week of basic combat training. They will report to the assign- 
ments for which selected approximately 6 weeks from now, that is 4 
more weeks of basic training, 2 weeks of leave, and then on to ad- 
vanced individual training, so if you gentlemen desire to check on 

any of these men, rosters are available for you. 
f you are in the field you can check on any man. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. May I ask a question at this point? Does this apply 
to those who are drafted and also who volunteer ? 

Colonel Gritz. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Kowatsx1. And these are which ? 

Colonel Grirz. These are mixed. We have deliberately selected 
areas of training for which we will be able to select only Regular Army 
personnel because the courses are over 16 weeks long, and courses under 
16 weeks in duration, so that 2-year people may be selected. Bear in 
mind that the selection is qualitative: Are the men fully qualified for 
the training ? 

The first course is a finance specialist course. We have found many 
men coming into the Army are college men trained in the business 
administration field. It is to the advantage of the Army as well as in 
the interest of the individual to select this type man and place him 
into the same type training for which he was training in civilian life, 
if a requirement exists at the time. 

We shall first select the men who have indicated college training in 
the field of business administration or finance. Gentlemen, these men 
falling in this pocket have offered college credit for training in busi- 
ness administration or finance. The fact they have had such training 
in college doesn’t necessarily make them qualified as finance specialists 
by Army standards, and this must still be checked out. 

Now, using this machine and adjusting just one wire on that board 
we will select now for citizenship, security clearance—in this case, it 
is immaterial; for the term of service, and now it can be a 2-year man 
or higher; for his physical profile and aptitude area, and for this 
course a man must have a score of 100 or ighst in the clerical apti- 
tude area. 

The machine will select those people who are fully qualified on 
those standards. 

All those men are qualified. Now, assuming we had too many men, 
we would then check on the desire of the individual. And it is rea- 
sonable to expect the individual who has had such training in college 
will desire to remain in such training in the Army. 

By using the other board we will check the men who requested or 
expressed preference for training in the finance field. 

Gentlemen, remember this is not a stacked deck of cards. This is 
the card which programs the prerequisites of the course and must go 
into the machine first. These men did, in fact, request training in 
MOS 730, finance specialist, and will be sent to that course. 

Now, the only reason we have selected only college graduates or 
college trained personnel in this case is because 6 weeks from now we 
do not have a course starting at the Finance School at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. However, we have one starting a week later and it is to 
our advantage to stockpile these men and use them to their best 
advantage and ours. 

The next course is a high level electronics type course, MOS 221, 
and this particular course requires individuals who are clearable for 
secret security clearance, whose term of service is 3 years or higher, 
since the course is 29 weeks in duration, whose physical profile meets 
prescribed standards, and whose aptitude area in the electronics apti- 
tude area score must be 100 or higher. 

In addition, he must have offered credit for high school course in 
algebra, and must have normal color perception. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Why the profile requirement in electronics? 

Colonel Grirz. There is a physical profile assigned to each MOS, 
based on combat, combat support or combat base duty. At the time 
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that we are selecting an individual for training we have no idea what 
kind of a unit he will be assigned to. It may be a combat unit, com- 
bat support unit or combat base unit, therefore, the physical profile 
must be geared to the combat. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Is this an explanation of why some men really well 
trained in electronics don’t get into it, because they are physically 
not up to your standards? 

Colonel Grirz. In part, yes, sir. 

For this particular course, sir, which under no circumstances will 
be in comal combat conditions, the individual may have a physical 
profile of 3 in physical condition, 2 in upper extremity agility, and 
2, which is in the middle, in lower extremity agility, 2 in hearing, 1 in 
vision, and normal color perception, and a 1 in emotional stability. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. That is very reasonable. 

Colonel Grirz. And the machine will select people according to 
those standards. The men represented by the cards falling in this 
pocket are fully qualified, that is are fully qualified by the four 
standards. The men falling into this pocket are unqualified and im- 
mediately rejected from consideration. 

This is based on the four standards referred to, namely, citizenship 
for security clearance purposes, term of service 3 years or higher, the 
physical profile I read to you, and aptitude area score 100 or higher 
in electronics. These men are qualified by those standards and are 
the only ones who will be given further consideration. 

We will now select the ones who have indicated credit for high 
school algebra, which is a prerequisite for this course. 

The men falling in pockets 1, 2, 4, and 5 have indicated algebra 
alone or in combination with other courses, algebra and trigonometry ; 
algebra, chemistry and trigonometry. The others cannot be considered 
for this course. 

In this particular course an individual will be required to wire a 

rinted circuit board using varied-color wires, and the wrong color 
in the wrong place could have serious consequences, and people taking 
this course cannot be color blind. 

These two men are colorblind, and cannot be considered for the 

course. 
. Now, assuming that we have too many men for the number of 
spaces we have available to fill, in the final analysis we have just so 
many training spaces, we will now select on the individual’s desde. 
Which of these men specifically requested electronics training? None 
of them would have selected this particular course, because the chances 
are they wouldn’t have known about a course entitled, “Air defense 
missile continuous wave radar mechanic (Hawk).” 

They will have expressed preference for training in the general 
electronics field. Men falling in this pocket have expressed prefer- 
ence for such training. Men falling in here have not counted pref- 
erence for electronics. 

These men now are fully qualified and desire to go. It is in our 
best interest that we send them. 

Assuming we did not have enough men here to fill our requirements, 
and in the final analysis again it is the requirement of the Army that 
must be satisfied, we will have to select people who didn’t express 
such preference, but are nonetheless, fully qualified for the training. 
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But now we want to select those best qualified within the group we 
know are fully qualified, so we shall select on the electronics aptitude 
test for the men who have the highest scores. 

Incidentally, this is just a portion of a deck of cards, gentlemen, 
averaging about 4,500 a week. The men here have had scores of 130 
or higher on the aptitude test, electronics, highest score possible being 
152. The men in this bin have scored between 125 and 129. These 
men, 120 to 124, here 110 to 119, and here scores of 100 to 109. Recall, 
I said no man with a score less than 100 in electronics is considered 
qualified. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. Colonel, you say you run through each week some 
4,500 cards, and if you have, say, 10 spaces in a particular technical 
school, every one of those 4,500 cards will be run against that space 
requirement ? 

olonel Grirz. Yes. Assuming that the top priority course only re- 
quired four men and there were not enough men with enlistment com- 
mitments to fill those spaces, we would run through the 4,500 to select 
the best qualified. Yes, sir. This does not take as long as it may 
seem. These machines are very fast. 

Mr. Becxer. So I noticed. 

Colonel Grirrz. Nor are they impersonal in nature. It takes a man 
to program this machine and tell it what to do. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. You crank in your requirement from week to 
week as it develops, and as you require various skills. What do you 
do with these people who of course do not meet one of these require- 
ments but who might have a particular skill which could be useful 
to the Army, say, 6 months from now ? 

Colonel Grrrz. We won't hold him 6 months. We will hold any 
man up to 3 weeks to stockpile him. He is being utilized in the mean- 
time in some capacity, but we will hold him 3 weeks pending the start 
of a course if he shows particular aptitude for the course. There 
are some times, of course, when we have men who do not qualify for 
any of the particular courses of training that happen to come up at that 
particular time. 

Mr. SLatTInsHEK. What happens then ? 

Colonel Grirz. We also have input to the combat arms. We do not 
put the dregs of the earth into the combat arms, nothing could be 
further from the truth. You will find we deliberately put in college 
graduates, to provide personnel for the leadership, future noncommis- 
sioned officers for the combat units. 

Such individuals, if you are speaking in terms of those not qualified 
for any course of training at any time in the Army, they wouldn’t have 
been inducted in the first place. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Say we have a mathematician, and by chance your 
requirements when he comes up, when his cards come into the Adju- 
tant General’s office, there is no particular slot available for him, and 
the time interval would be too great, so you ship him into a combat unit. 

Is he forever buried in this combat unit or will you have an admin- 
istrative device where you could pull him out and put him into 
training? 
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Colonel Grirz. These men are constantly monitored by name, in our 
office. In the case of a mathematician, if we didn’t have a slot for him, 
we would find a place where we could utilize his ability. You picked 
a bad example. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Well, you pick an example to illustrate my 
concern. 

Colonel Gritz. We have had reported to us a curator of natural 
history, we never have any training requirement in the ae for such 
aman. The closest thing we can come to that is a model maker in our 
Army Exhibit Unit, where we make stuffed animals in their natural 
habitat, and that is where we placed him. We have had such things 
reported as catfish skinners. These are difficult to place. 

Mr. Becker. Do they skin catfish ¢ 

Colonel Grrrz. Yes, sir, that is the occupation. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. How about something more mundane but more 
practical, Colonel? Say a cook. Here is a man with a particular 
skill as a cook. 

Colonel Grirz. If he had skill as a cook he was selected under the 
civilian occupation category before beginning the machine selection 
process. The civilian occupational skills are selected first in an at- 
tempt to place them against a requirement in the Army without further 
training, right on the job for ultilization purposes. 

All men who offer civilian occupations are so selected, and if they 
have an occupation with a MOS counterpart which has a requirement, 
that is where he goes. 

Mr. StatinsHek. In other words, let me interpret what you have 
said. Enlistees with a background as a civilian cook could conceivably 
not be given any actual formal training as a cook, but be assigned to a 
combat unit and possibly utilized as a cook ? 

Colonel Grirz. He would be assigned as a cook. 

Mr. Price. I would say if he went in as a cook, they would make 
certain that he was brainwashed, and could cook Army style. 

Mr. SuatinsHexk. That is my point, whether or not he requires 
training. 

Colonel Grrrz. This type training, the Army finds, can be given 
on the job very well. If ~ was a cook in civilian life he could be a 
cook in the Army. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. You talk about these fellows with civilian skill, take 
the cook: What is Army policy with reference to giving every inductee 
or enlistee combat training initially ? 

Colonel Gritz. Basic combat training must be taken by every in- 

ductee or enlistee in the Army for the first 8 weeks; this must be taken 

by every man regardless of his commitment, civilian occupation, or 
otherwise. . 

Remember, I said he is assigned upon completion of basic combat 
training toa using unit, if he is a specialist. 

Mr. Smart. There were a lot of cooks in Korea whom we found out 
when it came time to use a rifle didn’t know what one was. So I think 
it is very important they get such training. 

Mr. Becker. Are all men drafted or enlisted informed at the time 
that regardless of the kind or the category of assignment they want 
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or are assured of, told that they must go through the basic combat 
training first ? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes; this is included in basic orientation, at the 
recruiting station, or induction station, and the reception station. 

Mr. Brecker. Because we do get complaints from time to time, I 
do, about enlisting and being assured they will get certain assignment 
or training, and then they are sent to combat school, and they can’t 
stand it, one thing or another, flat feet or something. 

Colonel Grrrz. There is only one exception to the basic combat 
training rule, the conscientious objector, who was so classified by his 
local selective service board. Cognizance of his religious convictions 
are taken by the Army. He is sent to Brooks Army Medical Center 
at Fort Houston for modified training, which is the same basic training 
without the arms portion. 

Mr. Becker. What I am getting at, he is told at the induction 
station, he is told he must take the basic combat training, regardless 
of other assignment ? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewster. Doesn’t this necessarily result in your picking out 
your special skills, special schools, wa out your higher level of 
qualifications—doesn’t that result in your basic infantry units getting 
a below the average run of inductees and enlistees ? 

Colonel Gritz. No, sir. Combat arms enjoy a very high priority in 
this selection system. 

Mr. Brewster. Can you elaborate on that? 

Colonel Gritz. Yes. We select within priority, based on require- 
ments at the time priority is established on areas of training. 

Combat arms are always in top priority. We will deliberately 
select first personnel with high aptitudes who are otherwise uncom- 
mitted by enlistment commitment for other areas of training for 
the combat arms training, infantry, armory, artillery, engineer, and 
as the requirements occur, on a weekly basis, these are set aside for 
this purpose, to assure equitable distribution of quality to the combat 
arms, 

Obviously there will be some low aptitude people in combat train- 
ing. The Army is obliged to take this type of personnel through 
induction. But we attempt to spread through combat arm some of 
higher quality, middle, and lower. 

Mr. Price. The Army gets the bulk of the selective service induc- 
tees. Bearing that in mind, are you still compelled to take a certain 
quota in your voluntary enlistment of type 4? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. This is a matter, however, that is 
established at another level. 

Mr. Price. Yes. But even among your volunteer enlistment, you 
must still take a quota of type 4? 

Colonel Gritz. Oh, no enlistees are res in category 4. In- 
ductees, yes; but even then, in category 4, those personnel are given 
the Army classification battery of tests at the induction station and 
if they don’t achieve in two tests, scores of 90 or higher, they will not 
be inducted. A score of 31 or higher on the Armed Forces qualifica- 
tion test is required for enlistees. 

J Mr. way You are not required to take the type 4 volunteer en- 
istees 
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Colonel Gritz. That is correct. We will now select a motor vehicle 
operator. Citizenship is immaterial, he may be a 2-year or longer 
term enlisted man, ae profile must be 322, 222, and he must 
have a scope of 90 or higher in aptitude area motor maintenance, to 
be qualified for this course. 

All the men falling in this pocket are fully qualified so far for 
motor vehicle driver training. We will still have to check the score 
on the drivers aptitude test. On this type of course, the majority of 
personnel are qualified. 

Here, however, are some unqualified men. For example, this man 
wouldn’t qualify because his score was too low in the motor mainte- 
nance aptitude area, it was below 80. This individual is unqualified 
for the same reason. 

Mr. Becker. The question I want to ask is, who sets up the qualifi- 
cation for the computer ? 

oe Grirz. You mean establishes the standards in the first 
place 

Mr. Becker. The standards that go into the computer. 

Colonel Grrrz. Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 
The prerequisites are placed into a header card, and the board that 
goes with the machine is wired to select on what is in the card, and 
when the card representing the individual passes across this card, 
if it equals or is better than the prerequisite, it will select. 

If it is below the minimum critical score, it will reject. 

Mr. Becker. The standard is set by the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. 

Colonel Grirz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel, do you find the better educated, high school group and 
above, tend to pass more of these aptitude tests than those not as well 
educated ? 

Colonel Grirz. In general. They are pretty much directly related 
to the level of education. 

Mr. Kowarsxt. I think this is probably what may be happening in 
some instances at least. A lawyer will pass a mechanic’s aptitude 
test, a mechanic in civilian life, because of his lower educational quali- 
fication doesn’t pass. The lawyer becomes a mechanic in the Army 
and the mechanic is doing something else. 

_Colonel Grrrz. We find, sir, regardless of the level of civilian educa- 
tion, his pertinent aptitude test in line with the civilian skill will 
generally be high. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. You find that? 

Colonel Grirz. Yes. 

The next area we will select now are those who passed the driver 
apititude test, and this requires a score of 80 or higher. These men 
have achieved a score of 80 or higher. This man in the reject bin was 
either not administered the test or tested so low as to be nonscorable. 
The others have scores too low. 

These men were fully qualified for the training. Now we will check 
on the desires of the individual, assuming we have more people avail- 
able than we have spaces to fill in motor vehicle operator training. 

None of these individuals, incidentally, will have had motor vehicle 
experience as civilians, to the extent they can be immediately utilized 
inthe Army. What we will select here represents the difference in the 
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requirements between what we have selected from civilian occupations 
and the total requirements. These individuals have expressed prefer- 
ence for motor vehicle operator training. These have not. 

Again, if we didn’t have enough men available on the basis of 
desire, we would check on their quality and pick the ones with the 
highest score in the motor maintenance aptitude test. However, rather 
than go through that, we will show you now how we effect savings, 
travel economy in the Army. 

This particular course of training is taught at all our training 
centers. It would be foolish to send a man from Fort Dix to Fort Ord, 
Calif., to give him motor vehicle operator training, when that training 
is available also at Fort Dix, so we shall select on the station where the 
nian is being given his basic combat training, to assure that he remains 
right there for motor vehicle operator training. 

These men are at Fort Benning, Ga., for basic training, the closest 
place is Fort Jackson. They will be put with the cards of men at 
Fort Jackson and all take their driver training at Jackson. 

The men at Fort Dix will take their driver training at Fort Dix. 
These at Fort Knox, Ky., will receive their driver training there. They 
will remain right there for their second 8 weeks of advanced individ- 
ual training in MOS 640—motor vehicle operator. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Colonel, this has been very intelligently presented. 
I wonder whether a case can happen that we will see publicity about; 
a graduate of the University of Alabama who was drafted and did 
not pass his es test and was rejected in the draft. Could that 
happen today 

Colonel Gritz. Our personnel psychologists at the Armed Forces 
examining stations are well schooled to cull out malingerers. Fur- 
thermore, we have malingering keys which when placed over the 
Armed Forces qualifications tests, can very well pick out the man who 
deliberately failed the test. 

However, any man who is a high school graduate may be adminis- 
tratively accepted for service in the Army by the personnel psycholo- 
gist or recruiting main station commander without reference to the 
test score, if he believes the individual did, in fact, deliberately fail. 

Mr. Becker. That particular case received a lot of national atten- 
tion and caused many people to wonder, including myself, how could 
a university graduate fail to get a passing score on an aptitude test. 

Mr. Price. Could be they put too much emphasis on football. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brewster. What percentage of your inductees do you find to 
be malingerers who deliberately fail ? 

Colonel Grirz. I was personnel psychologist in an Armed Forces 
examining station about 5 years ago. In my experience there in 2 
years, I administratively accepted only four men whom I honestly 
believed were malingerers, out of many, many thousands whom I 
interviewed. 

Mr. Price. Let me ask a question a little different, on the same 
thought. On the IQ tests and many of these aptitude tests, do you 
still use the pencil system, where the mark of the pencil is caught by 
the machine, or graded by the machine? 
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Colonel Grirz. Our aptitude tests are machine-scored; yes. 

_Mr. Price. Have you found any instances where people get excep- 
tionally high scores because they knew that little trick and marked 
all the questions or just enough to give them a high score? 

Colonel Grirz. This could happen, no doubt. 

Mr. Price. Have you ever caught any cases of it ? 

Colonel Grirz. Not that I know of. 

Colonel Reniker might be able to answer that. 

Colonel Brquer. In general, where machine scoring is used the 
machine is wired to detect multiple marks on the answer sheet. 
In the bulk of the cases, depending on the workload, the test is hand 
scored, so there is no possibility any more of anyone pulling that. 

Mr. Kowatsxi. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskx1. I think the determining factor here is what does 
the Government need, and you want the man qualified for the 
military. 

The second factor seems to be the desire of the individual. 

Yet, management, and I think you will agree with me, in civilian 
life finds that this plays a ibctenndeniiy important part, the desire of 
the individual in qualifying him for a job, in his productivity, and 
so on. 

I am sure you must have experimented. But how much difference 
would it make if you started with the desires of the individual, put 
that in the machine, specifically, say for drivers, got your pile of all 
those who wanted to be drivers, then made a determination on their 
qualifications. 

Colonel Grirz. The sequence in which we do it isn’t necessarily that 
in which we did it here. 

Actually, we come close to what you suggested. First we pull out 
enlistment commitments. These men have been committed already. 
These are pulled out first. The skills, civilian skills, are pulled out 
second, so we can utilize these people immediately. 

Following that, we do in fact check on the desires of the individual 
so we can first see how many people wanted it, against the number of 

uirements we have to fill. 
ollowing that, the man must still be fully qualified for the train- 
ing, however. 
r. Kowausk1. Yes. But you demonstrated quite the opposite. 
You had a pile that were qualified, and some didn’t desire it. 

Colonel Gritz. Yes. Because we had already selected cards in par- 

ticular courses of training. 

Mr. Kowatsg1. I see. 

Colonel Grrrz. The Army believes motivation is a most important 
factor, and if there is a difference of a few points in an aptitude score, 
we would rather take the man with the lower score indicating a pref- 
erence for the training than the man having the higher score and 
who did not indicate a preference for it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr, Brewster. Colonel, do you have any program where you have 
an advanced school to which’ noncommissioned officers are accepted 
where you would, say, take al] the platoon sergeants in the Army and 
run through this machine to pick out those that were qualified and 
wanted this advanced type of training ? 
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Colonel Grrrz. No, sir. 

The input of noncommissioned Army permanent party assigned 
personnel is the prerogative of his commander. The commander has 
available to him all the records of the individual to assure the man is 
qualified for the advanced training, but there is no mechanized 
process. 

Mr. Brewster. It is there done on a personal and administra- 
tive basis? 

Colonel Gritz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Proceed, then. 

Colonel Grrrz. In conclusion, gentlemen, may I point out to 
you what the Army believes it has reached as objectives by using this 
selective system. 

We have assured the maximum number of men fully or best quali- 
fied for selected training to be so selected, thereby providing maxi- 
mum satisfaction of our military occupational speciality output 
requirements. 

We have accomplished the assignment of each trainee, selective 
service, or Regular Army, by name, thus giving rigid control] to the 
Department of the Army and individuality to the soldier. 

We have accomplished minimum malassignments to gaining com- 
mands, enabling effective utilization. 

Rey: ™ the final analysis, we are placing the right man into the 
right job. 

At this point, gentlemen, I will turn the meeting back to Colonel 
Grant. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Grant. Mr. Chairman, I realize time is running out. 

Mr. Price. Yes, I think you better be as brief as possible. 

Colonel Grant. Yes, sir. 

I have learned one thing this morning, a man should never follow 
a machine. 

I would remind you that we have described the first half of our 
overall operation ; that is, skill production. 

The latter half of the operation is skill distribution. This is per- 
haps, in the long run, the more important part, because it either gets 
man to the unit or fails to do so. Just a few salient comments 

ere. 

I would like you to know that under the Army’s concept, we allocate 
and distribute our resources, to include people, to the major com- 
mands, but not to subordinate commands. 

Monthly we allocate and distribute a certain number of replace- 
ments to General Eddleman as the commanding general, U.S. Army- 
Europe. We do not suballocate to Seventh Army. That is a very 
fundamental philosophy in the Army and ties in with our concept 
of decentralization of control to the major commander. 

Time is a most important element in the requisitioning of people. 
We are out in front for enlisted men 3 or 4 months ahead; for officers, 
we are out 6 or 7 months ahead. 

We have personalized the distribution system a lot over the past 
18 months, and I would like to show you one example. Part of 
the requirement for an oversea command each month, say, Europe, 
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comes from a levy on our units in the continental United States, which 
supplies the upper grade and more mature noncommissioned officers 
and specialists the command needs. 

We have personalized this operation to the point where now any- 
where from 40 or more days before the man arrives at the port of 
embarkation, many days before he ever leaves his unit, he knows, the 
next commander getting him knows, and his old commander knows, 
the unit and possibly the job to which he is going. The system works 
like this. 

A week from tomorrow, on the 20th of August, the Department of 
the Army will issue a levy on U.S. Continental Army Command at 
Fort Monroe for, say, 3,500 — for Europe. A portion of this 
levy, say, 800, will be put upon Third Army at Fort Benning. They 
will break this 800 down, until say one Infantry platoon sergeant is 
finally levied from this battle group of the Second Division at Fort 
Benning. 

An IBM puncheard is prepared, which goes through our trans- 
ceiver network at Third Army to the relay at Fort Dix, thence to 
Heidelberg. At Heidelberg, they take that man’s card, with all the 
weer information, and give him a specific assignment, say, to a 

attle group in Berlin. 

This information gets back via transceiver to the unit at Fort Ben- 
ning, and an order is published there, a month and a half to 2 months 
before the man leaves Benning; telling him, his present commander, 
and his future commander in Berlin where he is going. 

That is a very rapid-fire description, intended to show that we are 
personalizing our distribution to that extent. 

If I may show you one more chart, the personnel policies which 
guide us in our distribution of people to commanders. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


1. Base actions upon the best interests of the Army, recognizing that such inter- 
ests will most often be served by due consideration of effect upon the individual. 

2. Control replacements under established priorities to maintain an Army of 
the size, deployment, and organization set forth in the troop program. 

3. Project specialist requirements to permit timely action to accomplish training. 

4. Reduce the noneffective portion of the individual’s service. 

5. Make every effort to preclude “crash actions” in implementing revisions in 
the troop program. 

6. Develop and maintain equitable tours of foreign service and also develop and 
maintain equitable stabilization of tours in CONUS for both officer and enlisted 
personnel. 

7. Forecast and evaluate PCS movement and attempt to minimize PCS fund 
expenditures while adequately supporting personnel needs of major commands. 

8. Maintain realistic and effective personnel distribution procedures designed 
to facilitate expansion or modification to meet the increased requirements of 
emergency and mobilization conditions. 


Colonel Grant. That, sir, I think reduces about 16 minutes to 24, 
and completes our presentation for this morning. 

It has been a privilege, Mr. Chairman, to have had this opportunity 
to explain some features of the Army manpower system. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Colonel. 

It has been a pleasure to have you here this morning. 

Thank you, sir. 
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The committee will adjourn, to reconvene tomorrow morning at 
10 0’clock in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee was adjourned, to be 
reconvened at 10 a.m., Thursday, August 13, 1959.) 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF MitiTaRY MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, August 13, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will come to order. This is a continua- 
tion of the hearing of the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization in 
the Department of Defense. The presentation this morning will be 
from the Department of the Air Force. I understand Col. Frank M. 
Madsen, Jr., Deputy Chief, Policy and Procedures Division, Direc- 
torate of Manpower and Organization, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, 
will take charge of the Air Force presentation. 

Would you proceed, Colonel Madsen, with the presentation to the 
committee ¢ 

Colonel Mapsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in managing an over-one-million-man 
force we need a lot of processes. We have them, we are going to 
describe them. 

Really, the processes begin at the time the national objectives are 
determined by such entities as Congress, the President, the National 
Security Council and others who contribute to what size shall the 
force be, how much of the national economy shall be devoted to it, and 
so forth. This in turn provides guidance to the Secretary of Defense 
and in turn to the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Now, the processes in the Air Force begin with an initia] considera- 
tion of the threat. What is the threat, what will it take to deter it, 
what will it take to defeat it? 

Following that assessment we enter what we call a program cycle. 
We design an objective force which we feel would either deter or 
defeat the threat we have assessed, and then we estimate the funds 
that might be required for such a force. 

It is fairly obvious that the overwhelming force that might be so 
designed is not perhaps within reach so it is necessary for us to 
design again what we call an attainable force, one that the national 
economy could sustain. 

A little bit about organization, with respect to this procedure: The 
guidance received by the secretaries is passed for personnel and man- 
power purposes through the Office of a Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Affairs. 
If you follow the red lines on this chart you will see that within the 
air staff the function of manpower and personnel is sited in two places. 
For this basic reason our briefing this morning will be divided intu 
two principal parts, the first portion devoting itself to the function 
of the requirements, which is a responsibility of the Director of Man- 
power and Organization, who is in turn responsible to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations. 
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The second half of the briefing will be devoted to the functions and 
processes, methods and procedures for getting people, for training 
unem, putting them on the job, and for being responsive to the career 
development of each individual. The first portion of the briefing 
will concern itself with development of requirements. How do we 
develop them, how do we program them, how do we allocate them?! 
How do we review them, police them, and keep people honest witn 
me to requirements? 

‘he manpower portion of the briefing will be further divided into 
three parts: The programing itself, evaluation and policing, and re- 
sults, something on results from these processes. 

To give you that portion, the manpower function, I would like to 
introduce Lt. Col. Paul Kenney from our programing branch in 
manpower. 

Mr. Price. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Kenney. Sirs, I am going to discuss the programing cycle, 
essentially the problem of putting together the limited resource we get 
from Congress and the Department of Defense to achieve a program 
that we design. This is the limited resource, indicating the guidelines, 
the first part of the discussions, and the procedures we follow to 
bias 2 that. We have more than benchmarks within which we 
must build this manpower program. There are absolute ceilings and 
directives. One is the Officer Grade Limitation Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1954 that says how many colonels, generals, so forth, that we 
can have. Another is the military ceilings we get from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the civilian ceilings we have. At the moment 
within the Air Force, our military one ge ot you know, is 845,000. 
Civilians, 311,000. 

Another control within this military is the percentage of officers 
that we can have to the overall total, namely 15.4 percent right now. 

For the procedures, Colonel Madsen mentioned briefly that we start 
with an objective force, and that we do. The program being as 
dynamic as it is, the cost changing constantly, and the concepts 
within the Air Force changing, and I refer to ground alert, dispersal, 
air alert, as some of them, it is necessary to take this program and 
reprice it, reexamine it, refit it, constantly. 

his objective force is a 10-year look into the future: What do 
we think we need to accomplish the Air Force mission for the next 
10 years? 

We never seem to have enough of either dollars or manpower to 
do that, this “lace curtain” force that we desire. Consequently, we 
pare it down and reach the attainable force, pluck out the first 4 
years from that program, and start building very definitely the man- 
power cost. At first, we use typicals, then a more refined cost, down 
to the exact organization on the exact base. 

For example, in the program now I believe we have 14 wings of 
B-52 Suman dispersed. This final manpower program that say, 2 


will tell us how many officers, how many airmen and how many 
civilians we need on each base where they are located or are to be 
located during that 4-year period. 

Finally, on this cost within our headquarters we reach a package 
or a price for the entire program which we try to keep within these 
limits given and we disperse it out to the commands in the field who 
have the units assigned to them. The people in the field are forced 
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then to come in with a detailed cost of what they think the cost of 
the unit is, and at a manpower review conference in February of 
each year we sort of draw battle lines up. The commands come in 
conscientiously and honestly and say for the 14 wings of B-52’s, it 
costs so much manpower. We only have so much, and they all say 
they need a little more, and honestly, I believe, and thus we must 
work on it and pare it down and take off the fringes and make sure 
there is not too much of anything in the program. We aim for a 
balanced program. This is difficult. 

We then give the command their program for the year, so many 
officers, So many airmen, so many civilians. They build a document, 
a unit manning document, which tells the exact specialty of each 
man, what his grade will be and what skill level is desired in that 
particular unit. It is from this document that Personnel fills the 
jobs. We cannot rest there because the program is constantly being 
changed, as I stated, new concepts are coming in, and thus we must 
update it quarterly and examine it continuously. The quarterly 
review is essentially another programing cycle, only on a lesser basis. 

Growth studies are one of the tools of our trade. We take a spe- 
cific unit, examine every man they say they need in it, watch for any 
growth, quarter by quarter, year by year, and make them either 
through letters or trips into our office justify changes upward. If 
it is down, we don’t criticize. 

Mr. SiaTiInsHEK. Can you tell the committee what this quarterly 
review consists of, actually how is it handled? I gather what you 
mean—quarterly, in other words, every few months. do you review 
the force structure or the grade distribution and the level of skill 
distribution in various units ? 

Colonel Kenney. No. That is going on all the time. This isa very 
standard procedure, the quarterly review. Operations produced a 
new document that changes the forces every 3 months. They say the 
B-52 squadron that was located at base A is being moved to base C 
for operational reasons, base C is up in Maine, the manpower cost on 
that base is different, thus we get the document that indicates that 
change and we have to cost it out in terms of manpower. 

These changes are incorporated into a programing document, the 
PD, once every quarter and we make these changes. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. If a given tactical unit has a change in its as- 
signment or mission, you are saying then you would, of course, 
review its manpower requirements to bring it into line with its new 
requirements, is that it? And that would either result in upgrading 
or downgrading in numbers or skills? 

Colonel Kenney. That is the quarterly review, or 

Mr. StatinsHEK. Do you do this for every unit ? 

Colonel Kenney. Every 3 months we go through the document and 
audit it against the old for any changes that have occurred. The other 
refined thing, examining specific units within it for growth is done 
on a selective basis. 

Mr. SiaTInsHEK. Thank you. 

Colonel Kenney. The process of validation and evaluation is 
varied and we have many, many tools to accomplish this. This growth 
study I mentioned is merely one. ; 

Lt. Col. George Adams, of our Requirements Division in the Direc- 
torate of Manpower, will discuss some of these tools of our trade. 
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Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Before we leave this, I do not know, and the chairman 
will stop me or correct me as he desires, within the scope of our study, 
in the early days of this committee there were a great deal of sensa- 
tional stories and certain letters about the misuse of manpower, and 
I think this was supposed to be in the Air Force as well as in the 
Army, use of orderlies as servants, enlisted men in officers clubs, that 
sort of thing. What do you do about that in these studies? 

Colonel Kenney. This is a constant review. 

Mr. Becker. Do you have much manpower used this way, orderlies, 
the servant area, enlisted men in officers clubs, things of that nature / 
Do you have many of them ? 

Colonel Kenney. I am sure we have some. How many I can’t say. 
I don’t happen to work in that particular area. We will be glad to 
get that information. 

Mr. Becker. I think that is going to come to us anyway in the total 
evaluation. 

Mr. Price. Yes. I assume we have much of it. But we are going 
to get it completely before the hearing is finished. 

Mr. Becker. This is all very fine, this briefing, Colonel. But what 
this committee is getting at is not exactly how—I think this is good 
information to have, how you arrive at this evaluation and use of 
men, but what you are actually doing and how many there are in 
these fields ofl am not making a charge now of improper use—im- 
proper use of military manpower. That is one of the main things 
we are studying. : 

Mr. Price. But I think it is important for us to know how they 
proceed. Because it might turn out maybe the manner in which 
they proceed might be responsible for the misutilization. 

Mr. Becker. I can see that, Mr. Chairman. I tried to express my- 
self in that direction, that this is necessary and the information is 
good. But actually, I hope we get along the line this information 
that we started out with by testimony we had in the very beginning. 

Colonel Kenney. I can only address myself—— 

Mr. Price. Even if you cleared up every one of those cases it would 
be only a handful of personnel compared with the overall picture. 
You have to get to the larger end of it. 

Colonel Kenney. That is it. Essentially what our task is, if | 
may—this is not part of my briefing, but we are constantly endeavor- 
ing to balance our books. We have a tremendous task right now and 
we are getting more Spartans, I feel, in the Air Force every month, 
and we are examining it and saying what unit can go out, so that we 
can cut something out that we do not need right now. 

Mr. Becker. Would you say it is “Spartan” to have 311,000 civil- 
ians, approximately 40 percent of your active manpower in the Air 
Force, 311,000 civilians are “Spartan” to 840,000 Air Force personnel ’ 
You said 311,000-——— 

Mr. Price. The first chart. 

Mr. Becker. 311,000 civilians and 840,000 in the Air Force. 

Colonel Kenney. I said we are getting more so. We are coming 
from 875,000 military people to a present strength of 845,000 within 
the last 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Becker. What about your civilians? 
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Colonel Kenney. Civilians have come—I am not certain of this 
figure—from 341,000 down to 311,000. 

Mr. Price. Then, Colonel, of course, to keep the record straight 
here, you have to balance that off with the number of —— employed 
under contract to take care of some of the services that the civilians 
who were discharged were taking care of. 

Colonel Kenney. That is right, sir. Essentially you are asking 
what is the mix, or what is should be. And this is one of the problems 
we are constantly working on. We have four or five people in the 
directorate of manpower now doing a study on what is the proper mix. 
Then, of course, what the proper mix is today might not fit tomorrow 
or next week. You have a new concept, a shift in your forces, and 
you have to examine that again. We don’t say we have the proper 
mixnow,sir. But weare constantly looking at it. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t know what you call the proper mix. All I can 
think of is in terms of concrete or mix, where it must be specific, so 
much sand or gravel or stone or cement. But as far as civilian and 
military personnel, I don’t know how there can be a mix. It would 
seem to me you only need the amount of civilian personnel to do a 
specific job regardless of the number of military personnel. You have 
a certain workload that must be done. I am not talking about just 
numbers now. 

Colonel Kenney. I don’t think it is that black and white. There is 
a gray area, 

Mr. Becker. In every business firm that has to operate for a profit, 
Colonel, it is that black and white, believe me. They can only afford 
so ms" personnel if they are going to make a profit, and I think the 
same thing should apply to a degree with our military force, it 
shouldn’t be overloaded one way or another, any more than it should 
be overloaded with officer corps as to enlisted personnel. I think the 
civilian personnel should be evaluated on the basis of workload, not 
a question of mix as to military personnel. 

Colonel Kenney. No,sir. What I meant, sir, there is often a ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the task, of course, first, and should this be a 
military man ora civilian on the job, that is the mix. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. May [| interrupt ? 

Actually, the Colonel is attempting to elaborate on the theme that 
to begin with the Department of Defense, particularly the Air Force 
in this case, has been assigned a mission, and along with that assigned 
a ceiling on the numbers of personnel they may use to accomplish this. 
This is their method of breaking this down, developing the mix, and 
also periodically reviewing this mix to see whether or not it is the 
most economical that can be developed. 

Mr. Price. I think Mr. Becker’s questions are very helpful ques- 
tions. They clear up the impression that you just have so many 
civilians because you five so many military. I think these questions 
clear that up. 

Mr. StaTiInsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I think you are saying if the ceilings are wrong, 
probably, they ought to come in and ask for correct ceilings. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. I don’t just want to go by some “mix”. I will 
admit that is just a term on your part, Colonel, but I hope we actually 
deal on the basis of efficiency and competency. I am just trying to 
straighten out what I am getting at. 
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Colonel Kenney. Thank you. 

Colonel Adams. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Apams. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: In the next few mo- 
ments I would like to explain some of the actions which are taken by 
the Air Force to insure that we get the proper authorizations out of 
the units to accomplish a given job. 

In the evaluation and policing function of the Air Force we have 
several tools and techniques which are used to accomplish this opera- 
tion. We use standards and criteria and planning tables, both at 
headquarters, USAF level, and in the major air commands. 

We use surveys and staff visits on a continuing basis. We evaluate 
the requirements as stated by the units and we evaluate the utilization 
of the spaces as they go in authorizations to the major air commands 
and then are spread on the unit manning documents for the operating 
units. 

The standards and criteria which are used at headquarters, USAF, 
of necessity must be broad, because we are looking at the commands 
as a whole. 

We publish these criteria in a formal document, our manual, “Man- 
power Policy and Criteria,” and this is based upon a functional ap- 
proach. There are some 68 major functional areas in which all the 
operations of the Air Force can be identified. The authorizations 
are spread to the unit. The assignments of personnel are reported 
from unit level up through the major air commands, to headquarters, 
USAF. These are evaluated at the various levels. 

We must use a varying set of relationships and work-load units to 
evaluate such a large force as this. We in some cases relate the 
requirements to a rate per thousand, in other cases, food service, for 
instance, we say the manpower requirements are related to the rations 
served, so we find the rations served, and build up from that. 

In the aircraft maintenance area, for example, here is an extract 
from our Air Force manual. This covers the functional area of air- 
craft maintenance. This is based upon actual experience, is a world- 
wide average, and we have found that to fly 1 hour in a B-47 aircraft 
we must expend 51.2 man-hours in direct aircraft maintenance. 

In addition to this we have support from supply, from the motor 
vehicle motor pool, and from other elements on the base. 

To give an indication of the increased cost as we go to more complex 
weapons systems, such as the B-52 aircraft, we find that it costs us 
115.6 man-hours to produce on the average 1 hour of flying time. 

With this kind of information, then, knowing the programed 
flying hours into the future, we are able to use multiplication and 
other factors and come out with manpower requirements to accomplish 
the aircraft maintenance function. 

Mr. Price. Do you know yet what jump in the total man-hours the 
B-58 would result in? 

Colonel Apams. We begin in the beginning of the introduction of 
a weapons system and from the contractors, from the research and 
development command, we get figures which are constantly refined 
as we move from idea into production into the equipment being in the 
hands of the user. 

Mr. Price. But you can’t project the B—58 figure to that total col- 
umn, yet. Is that right? 
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Colonel Apams. No, sir; not with the accuracy that this one is. 
Here we will have a planning table, sir. 

Mr. Price. Do you anticipate it will be a greater figure ? 

Colonel Apams. I would imagine so, sir, though this information is 
not right at my fingertips, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. In going over, say, a few years on the B—52, and 
the number of hours you have supporting that 1-hour flight time, with 
all the various surveys and analyses you have made, ae does this 
11589 hours compare with, say, last year or the year before? 

Colonel Apams. We are in the process of evaluating and these 
figures actually drop from time to time. I do not have the figure of 
what it was. I believe this figure—no, sir; I do not know. It is going 
down. 

Mr. Wamp ter. Are you getting 
Colonel Apams. It is going down, as we get increased knowled 
and capability in maintaining the weapon system. As it stays In 
our inventory longer, normally the requirements for its maintenance 
drop off. 

Mr. Wanmeter. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. As you change your inventory, though, it goes consid- 
erably higher / 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. And this is what this indicates, sir. 

Several of the commands, then, use standards and criteria. These 
are normally in more detail than the Headquarters, USAF, docu- 
ment. They obviously incorporate the requirements as reflected from 
command experience, and they like the Headquarters, USAF, docu- 
ment are revised as required. 

Looking at an extract from an AMC manual, we find that in the 
subfunction in the procurement and production operation that the 
quality control operation is set out for all Air Materiel Command 
Zone of Interior air procurement districts. This is based upon a 
relationship of prime contracts and the number of subcontracts and 
local purchase contracts which are accomplished in a given air pro- 
curement district. For example, if the district had 300 prime con- 
tracts and 3,000 subcontracts and local purchase contracts the man- 
power requirement for the quality control function then would be 86. 
These, again, are refined as experience dictates. 

Planning tables are used in both Headquarters, USAF, and in the 
major air commands. At Headquarters, USAF, these tables primar- 
ily have to do with our combat units, operational units, and they are 
used in both the pricing exercises which Colonel Kenney referred to, 
as well as the evaluation process. Examples of these are in brochures 
which have been furnished. 

We appreciate the value of survey action and teams from Head- 
quarters, USAF, and from the major air commands are out on a 
continuing basis to look at the situation on the spot and to get the 
detail required to make refined evaluation of manpower requirements. 
Normally, these teams are composed of broad air staff participation. 
We bring in personnel people, if we are looking in the personnel area. 

A recent example was a team headed by General Gent, that went 
out and looked at the Air Force Academy. We looked at the organ- 
ization, manpower requirements, and we have simplified the organi- 
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zation. We have reduced the manpower requirements projected 
into the future. We intend to look at this operation again in the 
fall. 

In the Strategic Air Command, when certain of their units went 
to dispersed configuration, we were faced with a new consideration. 
A team from Headquarters, USAF, went out to Mather Air Force 
Base in conjunction with people from the Strategic Air Command 
and the training command and on the spot evaluated the manpower 

uirements and these figures were incorporated in our planning 
abn allocation of spaces. 

Several major air commands have surveys on a scheduled and 
continuing basis. 

Staff visits are another tool we use to insure the proper number 
of spaces are given toa unit to accomplish a given job. 

We look at test situations. The one in which we look at the 
introduction of a new weapon system, estimate manpower require- 
ments and follow it through as the weapons system comes into the 
inventory, would be one. Another would be a look at an aircraft 
control and warning operation up in Alaska. We specifically wanted to 
know manpower requirements. The results of this test situation 
are being incorporated in our present documents. Manpower 
visits are conducted on a continuing basis. The Inspector General 
of the Air Force has in its normal routine a look at the organiza- 
tion and the manpower utilization. The results of his findings, 
then, are followed through by the air staff. 

We look at new requirements. If we have a new type of opera- 
tion then we will go out, either set up a test siutation, send out a 
team, or bring the commands concerned in with their documents 
and look at the manpower requirements. 

New organization: The Air Defense Command recently reorgan- 
ized. We had representatives from that command come in with the 
actual unit manning documents, we sat down around the table with 
the representatives, looked at these manning documents and reviewed 
them prior to approving them for implementation. 

On a continuing basis we look at the authorizations as spread by the 
major air commands and reported up through the reporting procedure 
I referenced a moment ago. 

Problem areas develop. They can come from the study we make 
within the directorate, or from other agencies within the air staff ; can 
be posed by the major air commands, or can be given to us from 
outside the Air Force. These problems are then studied with the tools 
we have, including the technical know-how that is available in the air 
staff, appropriate solutions are reached and the problem is resolved. 

In summary, the actions which are taken by the Air Force to insure 
that the right number of spaces are given to a unit to accomplish a 
given workload is a continuing process. We use several tools and tech- 
niques. We feel that this system is such that it can adjust to the dy- 
namic situation which is caused by changes in systems—weapon sys- 
tems—changes in concept of operation, air alert versus ground alert, 
changing patterns in organization and methods of operations. 

We have gone over the program operation, we have indicated some 
of the actions we take to insure that the proper authorizations are 
there, in the manning document of the unit. 
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Now, Colonel Kenney will show you the results of some of these 
actions, 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Colonel Adams. 

Colonel Kenney. I believe General Landon was before the com- 
mittee last week, gentlemen, and mentioned this figure, 300,000. 

I would like to show you some of the actions we took, and when 
we took them, what we do and when, to give this up. I will explain 
this chart very briefly. 

At the end of fiscal 1956 we had in round figures, 1,401,000 people 
authorized, both civilian and military. The growth in the program 
between that time and 1960, fiscal 1960, or the end of 1959, was up to 
1,511,000, or a growth of 110,000. This is SAC dispersal, alert, the 
acceleration of missiles, and so forth. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. From what date? 

Colonel Kenney. End of fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Becker. By the end of 1959 it is up to 1,511,000. 

Mr. Statinsuek. That is requirements, by virtue of new missions 
and so forth. 

Colonel Kenney. These are manpower spaces, no actual people 
associated at this stage of the game, in this discussion. 

Again, authorizations for the ceilings given to us—we are going 
this way (indicating). We had 1,401,000 at the end of 1956, down 
to 1,211,000 at the end of 1959. 

Looking back at it in terms of management there was some 300,000 
in round numbers that had to be adjusted or managed out of the pro- 
gram to accommodate these new requirements. e took a series of 
actions, and did this. 

In early 1957, and end 1956, we had a project called wring-out, and 
we examined the standards on which units are based and manned, 
and said, “They are a little bit too good. Pare them down, cut them.” 
Thus when a new organization started it had a little less of everything, 
and we took jobs or positions out of their manning documents to the 
tune of 85,000, then. 

Mr. Becker. Just a moment, please. 

A little while ago somebody said you had an Air Force today of 
845,000 military and 311 civilian, that is 1,156,000, as I add it. 
845,000 and 311,000 is 1,156,000. 

Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Am I wrong? 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. You have 1,211,000 there. Where does the 60,000 
difference come in? 

Colonel Kenney. I didn’t make reference to it, sir. The 07’s, 
civilians, they are the foreign national contract civilians that we 
utilize, the Japanese, the Germans, and the others. 

Mr. Becker. Then 311 is not a correct figure, then; it is actually 
about 50,000 more ? 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Becker. We ought to use a figure that is correct. 

Colonel Kenney. All right. 

Mr. Price. When you mentioned the civilian figure, in other words, 
you didn’t include the foreign nations employed by the Air Force in 
different areas of the world? 
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Colonel Kenney. Thai is correct, sir. 

Mr. Becker. They are on the payroll. 

Colonel Kenney. Certainly are, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Then I assume they ought to be included in the figure, 
not us have to check out a figure and put a couple of figures together 
and find a discrepancy. 

Colonel Kenney. All right, sir. 

A group of general officers came in 1957 to the Pentagon from the 
various commands and sat down and again examined every unit in 
the Air Force and said, “What can we do without? What command, 
what headquarters, what unit?” And they reduced a number of 
headquarters, individual units, and functions, and jobs again and the 
documents went down by some 95,000 in an endeavor to bring us into 
balance. 

You are familiar with the reduction in wings. The 137-wing pro- 
gram was reduced to 105 by the end of 1959. All positions never 
have been filled, but on our books for the program period—some of 
them were filled, of course, in the close-in period, but in the distant 
future all of them had not been manned—were there, and thus we 
reduced this (indicating) for the 32 wings that we took out of the 
program. 

Mr. Price. Those figures in your reduction include both military 
and civilian; correct ? 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct, sir. 

The last action was a self-analysis within the commands. The Vice 
Chief of Staff, General LeMay, sent out a letter to all the commanders 
in the Air Force last year and said, “We have to take still another 
look. Dig deeper and tell me, are there any more jobs we can do 
without ?” 

Money comes out and manpower authorizations. The commands 
themselves reduced on their documents some 35,000 manpower spaces. 
The last action 

Mr. Becker. Of the 35,000 manpower spaces, is that broken down 
also into military and civilian ? 

Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. It is both, one figure ? 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct. 

This last one is exclusively civilians. We have manpower spaces of 
some 6,000 dropped off our documents in fiscal 1959 associated with 
an executive department order to reduce our civilian force by 2 
percent. ’ 

Mr. Becker. Does this mean they have gone off payroll? 

Colonel Kenney. Yes. Of course, every position was not filled, so 
thus we reduced the spaces, but the number of people that came off 
the payroll—I am guessing here—was perhaps about half of this. 

Mr. Price. I think, in order to have a complete picture of the 
number of civilians employed, not only the Air Force, but all the 
services, I think we are going to have to get the number of contracts 
that they have issued, that they put out for services that were formerly 
performed by the Department itself. 

Mr. SxatinsHeEK. Related to man-hours and the number of em- 
ployees that would be required to accomplish it by within-house 
personnel. 
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Mr. Price. That is right. 

Colonel Mapsen. We don’t have the figures with us today. We 
have them within the Department and will be happy to furnish them 
for the record. 

(The reply of the Department of Defense is reflected in Appendix 
D of these hearings by letter dated March 29, 1960.) 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, one more question. 

A thing that disturbs me always, one has to ask questions about 
these things because of the manner of presentation. You say 6,000 
spaces. I think in terms of appropriations, not in the matter of 
spaces, but the matter of people on the payroll. 

Here you tell us these are 6,000 spaces, but when we get down to 
the analysis, it only develops there are 3,000 jobs; is that right? 

Colonel Kenney. No, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I mean 3,000 people working in jobs. 

Mr. Price. Isn’t this the fact, Colonel; ‘When you refer to spaces 
you are referring to jobs ¢ 

Colonel Kenney. Refer to a job that is established to be filled, sir. 

Mr. Price. That you can fill ? 

Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. So in reducing the number of spaces, there is that many 
less jobs that they have to fill. 

Mr. Becker. But there were only 3,000 people working in those jobs 
at wages ¢ 

Mr. Price. But they had authorization 

Mr. Suatinsuex. Mr. Chairman, you didn’t have authorization 
either. 

What you are saying here is tat if you got authorization you would 
require that many people, isn’t it? 

Colonel Kenney. No. 

Mr. Price. No; you have that confused with what his require- 
ments were, 

Mr. SvatinsHEK. Well, I am trying to educate myself also here. 
At a particular point in time there was a set of requirements and a 
new set of requirements was established which, if projected over the 
span of time involved, would result in the numbers involved. But 
at this particular point in time they began paring down these author- 
izations; is that correct ? 

Colonel Kenney. No. If you allow me, I will go through this 
particular action again. 

Mr. StatinsHek. All right. 

Colonel Kenney. The order says we must reduce roughly 2 percent, 
I believe it was, in fiscal 1959. And we had—and I am using rough 
figures now—6 000 more spaces, or let’s say 317,000 spaces authorized 
to the commands in the field. It is virtually ‘impossible because of 
natural, normal turnover in jobs to keep every space filled with a 
person all the time. There are never that many on the payrolls all 
the time. 

Mr. Price. I see what is getting some of the members confused. 
Actually your 2 percent reduction there is an actual reduction. 

Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. In spaces. 

Mr. Price. But it is an actual reduction ¢ 

Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Your 1,511,000 figure up there is a requirement? 
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Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Price. So some of these things are not actual reductions; they 
are a reduction in requirements. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. Paper reductions. 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. That is the reason for the confusion. 

Colonel Kenney. Reduction in requirements. 

Mr. Becker. You have a figure out on a chart of needing 6,000 
spaces, but you only get appropriations for 3,000-—— 

Colonel Kenney. No. os this instance we had appropriations for 
6,000; we had the money; we had the positions. But, as I say, in 
the entire pot of 315,000 or 16,000 you cannot keep that many em- 
ployed at onetime. There isa lapse rate. 

Mr. Price. But the confusion comes, that explanation doesn’t apply 
to each one of those pieces of that pie there because the 1,511,000 is a 

uirement figure rather than exact authorization. 

olonel Kenney. That is correct. In this instance, you asked how 
many lost their jobs. Some positions in the bulk of 315 were not 
filled, so perhaps they said that job we will not fill, and naturally no 
one lost a job. But there were others that were filled with people and 
the individual lost the job. 

Mr. SuiatrnsHek. Mr. Chairman, to clarify this chart for my own 
information, at the beginning of the chart at the figure 1,401, at that 
point in time you had a set of new requirements and projecting them 
only 1 year to say fiscal 1957 it wouldn’t have been necessary, of 
course, to reach that figure of 1,511 total. 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. But the interim figure would have been required. 
Now, at this particular stage you began your wringout; you had no 
authorization for that large figure at the end? 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. But in each of those slices you have both actual cuts 
and a cut in requirement. 

Colonel Kenney. Absolutely right, sir, but we are looking back. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. You say “If we didn’t do this, we would have had 
a requirement for 1,511, but since we took these actions we reduced 
that requirement and kept it within ceiling.” 

Colonel Kenney. That is correct. 

Mr. StattnsHek. That is what you are saying ? 

Mr. Conetan. Colonel, what do you do when you have the money 
funded for the place and you don’t occupy the place? What happens 
to the money as a matter of accounting ? 

Colonel Kenney. I am on thin ice there, sir. That is a budget 
question. I would have to get you the answer. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The “Operation and maintenance” appropriation financial planning process with- 
in the Air Force calls for periodic revisions to major air command and operating 
agency financial plans. These revisions are reviewed in detail by the air staff. 
Adjustments are made to accommodate program changes which have been 
authorized subsequent to the prior approved financial plan. These adjustments 
include both increases and decreases so as to obtain the best possible balance of 
financing within the availability of funds to meet Air Force mission requirements. 
Therefore if the manpower program is adjusted the financing in support of the 


manpower program is also adjusted accordingly. It follows then if funds were 
initially programed for a given location and that location was not occupied in full 
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or in part as planned that the funds will be withdrawn and applied to the other 
high priority unfunded requirements. The House Appropriations Committee in 
their report (H. Rept. 493) on the fiscal year 1956 Appropriation Act recognized 
that reprograming actions were necessary. Accordingly they directed that a 
semi-annual report of reprograming actions be furnished the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. The fund adjustments which result from the financial plan- 
ning process mentioned above are reported as of December 31 and June 30 of 
each fiscal year to House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Colonel, do you know that some of it could be 
shifted, a certain percentage ? 

Colonel Kenny. Yes, sir. But I don’t — that wouldn’t answer the 
question. 

Mr. Couean. I notice some agencies use the accrual system of ac- 
counting, a carry-forward which, as you know, undoubtedly, to some 
of us is a very meaningful way of interpreting what is going on, as 
opposed to the obligation of authority, and I am very interested in 
promoting that universally in the Government and I think it has 
special application here in the armed services as well as any other 
area, 

Colonel Kenny. The dollars are a very big problem, as you say, 
very closely associated with these manpower problems, especially 
civilians. 

Mr. Conetan. I think because of the nature of military require- 
ment where you have obsolescence and things of that kind, it seems to 
me we would have to recognize this more firmly than I think many 
people do, and I think great liberties are taken in the area of criti- 
cism because we don’t understand phasing, obsolescence, and so on. 

Colonel Kenny. That is right. 

Sir, the big point in this chart, if I may, we are not in balance yet. 
As we are going into fiscal] 1960, the program we are working on now, 
we show a military and civilian out of balance to the tune of approxi- 
mately 11,000 manpower spaces. What we are saying is that we have 
jobs and requirements in the Air Force during fiscal 1960 for 11,000 
people over and above the authorization that we have. The question 
is posed: Why aren’t you in immediately asking for more? 

ecause we are taking actions like this continuously and we ho 
during the period of the year to pare this down so we end up the 
year fairly well in balance. 

Mr. Price. Is there a way for you to tell us what the majority of 
those 11,000 jobs are? Would they be held by civilian or military ? 

Colonel Kenny. Both, Sir, but we could tell you. 

Mr. Price. I think it would be well to have that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The deficit of 11,000 manpower spaces in fiscal year 1960 is due to the 
increased cost associated with the dispersal of the heavy bomber force, the 
additional manpower cost for missles and the increase and modernization of 
our tanker fleet. Manpower has been provided for these extremely important 
requirements and as a result important, yet less essential, tasks have been 
deferred. 

At present we have a requirement for 8,279 military and 2,705 civilians in 
such jobs as supply, support, procurement, housing maintenance, and medical 
functions. 

We are reviewing manning documents constantly for less essential functions 
in order to meet these requirements. 

Mr. Becker. In this reduction you have here now, or without this 
11,000, is the efficiency of the Air Force operation impaired? Don’t 
answer if that is not in your province. 
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Colonel Kenney. I think the question is too large for me. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. I would like to refresh myself on this point. You 
have been showing us step by step a reduction in personnel in the Air 
F = of roughly 300,000, from 1,511,000 to 1,211,000. 

ow—— 

Colonel Kenney. May I correct one thing, sir? These are require- 
ments. not people. 

Mr. Stratton. Requirements, people, whatever it is. If it isn’t 
people, I don’t think you would be talking about it. If we are just 
talking about paper, I don’t think any of us would be interested in it. 

Now, this reduction is carried out as a result of what? Reduction 
in the total authorized strength of the Air Force? 

Colonel Kenney. That is one of them, sir, yes. We have reduced, 
some of them have been actions taken outside the Air Force to pare 
down the overall size of the military. 

Mr. Srratron. Let me put it the other way around. Was this a 
voluntary reduction on the part of the Air Force, saying “Boys, we 
have to tighten our belts, nt. let’s see if we can’t get rid of everybody 
we don’t need,” or were you told to reduce your forces from 1,500,000 
to 1,200,000 and this is the way you did it ? 

Colonel Kenney. Both, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. Which is which ? 

Colonel Kenney. May I cite an example? We have right now a 
5,000 military reduction. We are going into fiscal 1960, going from 
850 to 845 military, reduction of 5,000. This is a voluntary reduction 
taken by the Air Force. 

Mr. Stratron. From what? 

Colonel Kenney. 850 in fiscal 1959 to 845 in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Srratrron. How many mandatory reductions have you taken 
during this period ? 

Colonel tom I can’t answer that without checking. I will be 
glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Srratron. It has been my impression you have been trying to 
convince us this shows how the Air Force carefully husbands its per- 
sonnel, and as a result of careful checking and surveys here are 300,000 
people you got rid of, so that shows you are on the ball constantly try- 
ing to eliminate unnecessary personnel. Maybe that is it. But if this 
is a result of a requirement of reduction in force, then I think we have 
a misleading impression. 

Colonel Kenney. May I say, sir, that they are both. 

Mr. Srratron. I want to find out which is which. Was there a 
reduction in the overall Air Force from 1,500,000 to 1,200,000 during 
this period as a result of which you had to go out and chop off some 
spaces or else? Or was this a result of just internal management in 
line with the kind of thing the committee is trying to push? 

Colonel Kenney. Sir, most of the reductions in the authorization 
were taken involuntarily; they were directed from higher authority. 
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Mr. Srratron. Most of the 300,000 ? 

Colonel Kenney. No, sir. But the growth, mind you, within the 
program of this 300,000, approximately half of it represented reduc- 
tions in authorization and the other half, roughly represented built-in 
growth in the program that had to be sccommodated. Thus we were 
accommodating growth in the program, new jobs that had to be done, 
with lower ceilings, so I say that part is good management. 

Mr. Stratton. Is there any ceiling on civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Kenney. 310,966 for the Air Force; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. That is after of the present time? 

Colonel Kenney. Yes, sir. 

The total reduction in personnel authorizations to the Air Force 
from end fiscal year 1956 to end fiscal year 1960 is 190,281. Of this 
total, 5,000 spaces were volunteered by the Air Force. The balance of 
185,281 spaces represents mandatory reductions directed by higher 
authority. To avoid impairing the combat capability of the force, 
we had to selectively reduce functions and units. In addition to the 
190,000 actual reduction in total authorized personnel, the Air Force 
managed a transfer of approximately 110,000 additional authoriza- 
tions from existing jobs to new jobs of a higher priority. These inter- 
nal adjustments were made possible through improved management 
procedures. 

Mr. Becker. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srratron. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. We are going back over everything we did this morn- 
ing and prior. You are asking questions now already brought out 
today before you were here. I think we ought to proceed. 

Mr. Stratron. I apologize. 

Mr. Becker. I think we are going back on all these questions, on the 
300,000, these figures. We have been all through this figure. 

Mr. Srratron. I apologize if I am a little slow in understanding. 

Mr. Becker. You were not slow. You weren’t here. That is all 
I am getting at. 

Mr. Stratron. What I am trying to find out here is whether we are 
talking about an efficiency in personnel management or whether we 
are talking about the way in which the Air Force has moved to meet 
a reduction in requirement. 

Mr. Becker. We have covered that. 

Mr. Srratron. I don’t have the answer to the question yet. 

Mr. Price. We had the figure, but we did not have the reply to the 
question. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am trying to put these figures together in a way 
that is meaningful to me, since I am not quite as quick as the gentle- 
man is in interpreting these figures. 

Mr. Becker. I wasn’t very quick either. Believe me, I had to delve 
in by question to find out. 
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Mr. Srratron. I still don’t have the answer here, except you tell me 
if, Mr. Chairman, I may—— 

Mr. Price. Put your question again. I think you have asked a 
proper question. 

Mr. Srratron. I asked the question as to whether this 310,000 was 
the figure as of now as the ceiling on civilian personnel. 

Colonel Kenney. 310,966. That does not include the 07’s which are 
the contract civilians utilized overseas, the foreign nationals. 

Mr. Srratron. What was the total authorization at the beginning 
of this period that is being referred to here? 

Colonel Kenney. Civilians—I will have to check that figure, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished. ) 

The civilian authorization to the Air Force at the beginning of this period 
(beginning fiscal years 1957) was 350,000 direct-hire U.S. civilians and foreign 
nationals, and 75,952 contract-hire foreign nationals for a total of 425,952. 

Mr. Srratron. That wasn’t a figure that was given earlier then? 
That wasn’t given earlier when I wasn’t here ? 

Colonel Kenney. No, sir, the number of civilians at the beginning 
of this period, this figure was not given. 

Mr. Srratron. One other thing, Colonel. If this is an attempt, 
which I take it in part is, to show how the Air Force carefully is 
managing its manpower utilization 

Colonel Kenney. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stratton. To what extent does the Air Force consider the pos- 
sibility of shifting people from jobs of this kind to operational jobs? 
You are showing us here how you reduce your total manpower. 

Do you also consider whether these boys that are sitting around in 
this job or that job or the other job might be spared from that job and 
put into flight activities? Isn’t that also a necessary requirement of 
manpower utilization? Not to just get below a ceiling, but to put 
more people into operations and less people into nonoperational jobs? 

Colonel Kenney. It certainly is. 

Mr. Srratron. Where do we stand on that? Is that in these 
figures? Was that given earlier? 

Colonel Kenney. We touched briefly on it with regard to how many 
jobs should be civilian and how many military for the efficiency of 
the force. 

Mr. Srratron. I am not thinking of a mix between civilian and 
military. I am thinking of your combat slice, or whatever the Air 
Force calls it, the amount of people actually involved in the operational! 
end against those involved in the supporting functions. 

Colonel Kenney. We have specific figures on that and the progress 
that has been made. I will be glad to furnish them for the record. 
I don’t have those with me. 

Mr. Srratton. I would like to have them. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


The following chart shows the distribution of Air Force manpower in the 
operating, supporting, training, and other functions since fiscal year 1955. 
The figure for fiscal year 1959 is a programed total while all other figures are 
actual assigned strengths. 


Operating forces versus supporting forces 











End of fiscal year AF total Operating Supporting Training Transients 
and patients 
Per Per- Per- Per 
Military: cent cent cent cent 
Fiscal year 1955 (actual).| 959,946 | 545,738 | 56.9 | 142,158 | 14.8 | 247,375 | 25.8 | 24,675 2.5 
Fiscal year 1956 (actual).| 909,958 | 547,544 | 60.2 | 139,638 | 15.3 | 209,001 | 23.0 | 13,775 1.5 
Fiscal year 1957 (actual).| 919,835 | 578,264 | 62.9 | 150,785 | 16.3] 177,433 | 19.3 | 13,353 1.5 
Fiscal year 1958 (actual)_| 871, 156 569, 279 | 65.4 155, 169 | 17.8 144,811 | 16.6 1, 897 _ 
Fiscal year 1959 (pro- 
0 re cnangeshbesese 850,000 | 565,363 | 66.5 | 134,004 | 15.9) 147,811 | 17.4] 1,832 a 
ivilian: 
Fiscal year 1955 (actual).| 397, 252 88,600 | 22.3 | 271,386 | 68.3 83864 2 ee a 
Fiscal year 1956 (actual).| 432, 659 96,546 | 22.3 | 282,163 | 65.2 53,950 | 12.5 |_-....--]------ 
Fiscal year 1957 (actual).| 416, 585 84,140 | 20.2 | 285,387 | 68.5 47,068 | 11.3 |.......-}.--... 
Fiscal year 1958 (actual).| 372, 689 70,957 | 19.0 | 265,277 | 71.2 DUET ee Fentccccedca--.. 
Fiscal year 1959 (pro- 
P|. || 373, 233 73,276 | 19.6 261, 574 | 70.1 38,383 | 10.3 |...-.-.--j------ 
Aggrezate: 
Fiscal year 1955 (actual) .|1, 357,198 | 634,338 | 46.7 | 413,544 | 30.5 | 284,641 | 21.0 | 24,675 1.8 
Fiscal year 1956 (actual) _|1, 342,617 | 644,000 | 48.0 | 421,801 | 31.4 | 262,951 | 19.6 | 13,775 1.0 
Fiscal year 1957 (actual) _|1, 336,420 | 662,404 | 49.6 | 436,172 | 32.6 | 224,491 | 16.8 | 13,353 1.0 
Fiscal year 1958 (actual) _/1, 242,845 | 640,236 | 51.3 | 420,446 | 33.8 | 181,266 | 14.6; 1,897 1 
Fiseal year 1959 (pro- 
po eee 1, 223, 233 | 638,639 | 52.2 | 396,568 | 32.4) 186,194) 15.3) 1,832 m | 
































t Ro er do not include laundry and dry cleaning and seasonal employment requirements. 
efinitions: 
Operating Forces: Units which are for the most part concerned with combat, control and warning, air 
transport and flight services, combat services and mission suppess. 
Supporting Forces: Units which support Air Force worldwide through materiel logistics, research and 
Coverepenant, seapinetzation and joint activities, special foreign activities, separate support activities 
and base services. 


Training Forces: Units primarily engaged in training personnel for the operating and supporting 
forces; includes Reserve activities and base services. 


Colonel Kenney. If I may, on the management, sir, I do sincerely 
a we have done a pretty good job of the management in the Air 

orce. 

Admittedly, as I said, we have been forced to take reductions. 
Some of them are dollars, less money, and the ceiling has gone down. 
But built into the program is the demand to hurry up with the 
missiles, get the B-52’s dispersed, get more fighters here and there, 
and thus this is the growth in the program, which is happening all the 
time. 

These have to be manned, and if the ceiling is going this way and 
the jobs are going that way [indicating], you have to have some 
management, and we think we have been doing that. 

Mr. Srratron. I would not dispute that. I am just trying to sepa- 
rate the distinction between the two. Your point is that the demands 
have been going up at the same time the total number of people you 
are allowe has bere ing down. 

Colonel Kenney Absolutely. 

_ Mr. Stratton. So even if you held the line, you would have been 
improving your man ent. 

_ Colonel Mapsen. With the chairman’s permission, I would like to 
introduce Col. John P. Lisack, of the Plans Division, Directorate of 
Personnel Planning. 
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Mr. Price. Colonel Lisack. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to make the complimentary comment that 
in the past 50 years, or 4 years, of management, I think you have done 
a terrific job. 

Colonel Kenney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I think anyone looking into the record will find you 
have done a terrific job in this type of management in at least the last 
4 years, and I think you are certainly heading in the right direction. 

Colonel Kenney. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. Colonel mes 

Colonel Lisack. This briefing is unclassified, Mr. Chairman. _ 

Mr. Price. The whole presentation has been unclassified, hasn’t it? 

Colonel Mapsen. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Lisackx. The purpose of our system is to provide combat 
units and support elements within the attainable Air Force structure 
with properly trained and skilled personnel; and to do this effectively 
and economically this infers proper utilization of personnel and re- 
quires quality control measures. “se 

The second objective is to operate within the manpower ceilings 
that we have heard about, within the dollar availability, which has 
been authorized, within the promotion limitations and within the 
other restrictions, such as the airmen-officer ratios; and finally, to 
provide a desirable career, to provide job opportunities, to provide for 
career progression, to provide promotion commensurate with 
capability. 

he briefing is generally in five parts. First, the military per- 
sonnel program. This tells how we manage within the manpower 
numbers that have been authorized, within the dollars that have been 
provided, and within the promotion criteria established. 

Next, how we classify people. We think this is a key in manage- 
ment: proper classification results in one more means of getting 
proper utilization. Third, how we forecast the actual skills we need, 
how we plan and monitor related actions. 

Fourth, the assignment of people, their utilization and the controls 
we exercise; this includes the training aspects and subsequent 
assignments. 

Finally, the principles, management and operation of the civilian 
personnel program, and how these vary with the general military 
program. 

With regard to part 1, military personnel program: The first step 
is to forecast the personnel losses and gains to the present inventory 
and to project these. These losses include deaths, retirements, and 
nonreenlistments, gains include reenlistments and recalls. This is 
projected by grade, and by point in time. 

Next is to formulate personnel procurement schedules needed to 
offset the losses and maintain authorized strengths. We are operating 
within those totals of manpower and dollar ceilings. We compute 
the men that must come on board to offset our losses. They also, of 
— must be the right types of people, which we will cover in 

etal. 

Another programing element is to determine the promotion quotas 
for all grades. We are losing people in some grades, moving people 
up within grades. Included are the Officer Grade Limitation Act, 
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as well as the Department of Defense restrictions for airmen in the 
grades E-4 and above (56 percent for the fiscal year 1960). 

Next we determine the pilot and navigator training rate, a very 
valuable and expensive type of training, and we try very hard not to 
overprogram or underprogram, but in consideration of the inventory 
and requirements determination the proper rates for the proper times 
to meet the needs. 

Also, to remain within the Department of Defense authority we 
identify the skills and the numbers of people within those skills that 
can be allotted proficiency pay. 

Finally, we program the permanent change of station travel. This 
is with regard to officers, airmen and dependents. It includes the 
mode of travel, land, sea or air; it is in consideration of costs, and 
transportation schedules are computed on these bases. They are ac- 
tually in support of the programs that have been approved, the man- 
power ceilings that have been granted. All of these are instruments 
in determining the P-500 military personnel appropriation authorized 
for manpower which actually goes to pay these people, give them ini- 
tial clothing allowance and maintenance of their clothing, their food, 
and for their movement. 

These programs are essentially in numbers of people. 

I will verv briefly describe the classification svstem we use. We 
have, basically, a manpower pool made up of individuals, but these 
individuals usually fall into groups. TI have a sample here, one group 
may be those with the aptitudes and intelligence that can perform 
mechanical tasks, others electronics tasks, still others administrative 
or general. We can further group these individuals. We assign 
numbers and words to these particular types of people. In other 
words, we describe personnel qualifications by general groupings. 
These are based on skills, knowledge, experience. 

Also, we have the things to be done and we define positions within 
these things; a position is simply a manageable portion of the things 
to be done, and again we assign words and numbers to these positions. 
These are activity descriptions, the tasks and responsibilities. So we 
know the kinds of people and we group them, we know the kinds of 
jobs, and know what kind of people are needed for each position, and 
we assign a common label called an Air Force specialty. 

This chart illustrates an Air Force specialty, the number itself is 
called the Air Force Specialty Code. 

Mr. Conetan. Who does the testing, who puts the test together ? 

Colonel Lisack. We have in the Headauarters a special group re- 
sponsible for classification matters. We have Dr. Teller and other 
professional and competent personnel, and they, plus contracts (the 
Universitv of Pittsburgh and other institutions), as well as through 
the Wright Air Development Center, in the human resources area, 
conduct studies for the construction and validation of these tests. 

Mr. Conetan. The Dr. Teller I know is a physicist. What one 
are you talking about? He is not a classification specialist. 

Mr. Price. Are vou talking of Dr. Edward Teller? 

Colonel Lisack. Yes, sir. 

P i" ConELan. I am sure he wouldn’t claim any competence in this 
ield. 


Mr. Price. The doctor claims competence in a lot of fields. 
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Mr. Conexan. He is a physicist, not an industrial 
Colonel Kenney. This is a different man, sir. 

Mr. Coueian. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Srratron. Is AFS the same thing as MOS in the Air Force? 
Colonel Lisacx. Essentially ; yes. 

Mr. Price. How do you describe your classification? What is 
your MOS? 

Colonel Lisacx. Air Force specialty, sir, and the old military 
specialty are the same thing. e Air Force code simply stands for 
a number we attach to it. 

Mr. Conexan. Colonel, do I understand, then, you rely on certain 
universities to help you in your techniques? 

Colonel Lisack. sir; and the basis on which classification is 
performed is described in further charts. In the folder provided we 
have the classification procedures pamphlet. 

Mr. Wampter. Before you leave this I would like to get the Air 
Force slant. You talk about motivation, promotion, aptitudes, abili- 
ties, intelligence, such ways of classifying people. But after a man 
is in the service, he has a service record, and if he fouls up like mad, 
becomes a very sedentary type person, sits down, doesn’t do anything, 
what do me taoe in reaching a criterion for considering a man un- 
suitable or putting him out for actual nonproficiency in your service, 
to get rid of him, outside of possibly somebody ye tak it along 
the line and saying, “Well, I am going to get rid of him” 

Do you have screening boards that go over your service records 
continuously, say, “Here is a man that has been drunk three times; 
he is no good in the service; I am going to get rid of him”? Could 
you tell me how you utilize manpower to get rid of deadwood ? 

Colonel Lisack. We have, as a responsibility of the commanding 
officers, the utilization of the individual. The commanding officer is 
responsible to identify the job that has to be done, if the system works, 
the man with the Air Force specialty is there. When this man re- 
ports for duty it is a function of command to ascertain that he is in 
effect qualified; if he is not qualified—and the commanding officer 
relies, of course, on the supervisor, who has the first and most intimate 
knowledge—he reviews the supervisor’s recommendations, and may 
declassify that man. 

Not only must he be qualified to perform in the job; he must also 
show satisfactory progress. We are not satisfied with a simple main- 
tenance of a minimum or marginal performance. So this man may 
be downrated—— 
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CHECK LIST: 











(roceecnecee nee eres PERSONNEL QUALITY CONTROL -------------------- - 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘MISSION: To assure manning of AF units with the best qualified, capable and ex-! 
‘perienced personnel; to eliminate the undesirable or non-producer and encourage! 
ithose with a promising potential to train and improve their qualifications. ' 


I. GENERAL 


1. Isthere aneffective local program for quality control of personnel enlisted, reenlisted, assigned, 
promoted or transferred? 

2. Do the unit commander and his supervisory personnel make maximum and effective use of the 
tools provided by current directives to attain personnel quality objectives - selective enlistment and re- 
enlistment, administrative screening, quality control rosters, retraining, promotion-demotion,assi 
classification, revitalization, motivation? 





IL PERFORMANCE 


1, Isthe level of performance and responsibility commensurate with the airman's grade or officer's 
rank? 

2. Aresupervisory officers andNCO’'s prompt to recognize outstanding performance and loyalty and 
equally alert to take immediate action when substandard performance is encountered? 

3. Areletters of commendation and award recommendations utilized to recognize those airmen « 
are outstanding in their performance of duty? 

4. Does personnel development cover adequate training to perform duties outlined in the appropriate 
specialty description, within organization and equipment limitations ? 

5. Is every effort made to reward outstanding personnel? To motivate others to increase their 
quality of performance? 


I. PERFORMANCE RATINGS 


1. Is each officer's ER based on purposeful observation of behavior, actual performance of duty, 
work, work results, andthe rater's knowledge of facts during the entire observation period? (AFR 36-10) 

2. Is it complete, candid, and factual, executed with emphasis on achieving an exact profile of the 
rated officer ? 

3. Does the evaluation reflect an unbiased summary of effectiveness of duty performance, unaffected 
by the title of the position? Does it reflect the typical performance of the rated during the period of ob- 
Servation, without too much emphasis on any one instance? (AFR 36-10) 

4. Is the airman performance report (AF Form 75) prepared accurately, based on thorough under- 
standing of qualities to be rated, knowledge of how the rated usually acts, unbiased judgment, and broad 
knowledge of what he has done? (AFR's 39-6 and 39-62) 

5. Can the completed Form 75 serve as a true guide to the commander in selecting the best quali- 
fied personnel for promotion and assignment? (AFR's 39-6 and 39-62) 


IV. REENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


1. Isanactive reenlistment program conducted at each unit, including tenant units? Has a career- 
minded, commissioned or warrant officer been assigned primary duty as base reenlistment officer, with 
the appropriate number of NCO assistants assigned? 

2. Are trained personnel assigned to the reenlistment function in numbers commensurate with the 
base population and the flow of eligibles which constitute the workload? (AFR 39-2) 
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3. Is every effort made to obtain and retain the best qualified people who are capable or potential 
leaders? To eliminate those who cannot or will not meet standards of performance? 

4. Are base facilities used in a manner conducive to reenlistment? Is there proper reception, ef- 
ficient processing of reenlistees, standing instructions with guards and air police regarding disposition 
of applicants during week-ends and holidays, prominent signs directing to the reenlistment office, promi- 
nent base telephone directory listings for reenlistment activity, friendly and correct atmosphere in re- 
enlistment office and provisions for private interviews? (AFR 39-2) 

5. Are annual and preseparation interviews conducted in a friendly and effective manner? Are 
areas of dissatisfaction identified and corrected, as appropriate? (AFR 39-2) 

6. Are enlistment waivers based on the best interests of the Air Force and not on personal conveni- 
ence? Is aptitude retesting to qualify for reenlistment selective and not administered more than once ? 
When an airman fails the retest, is the fact he was retested entered in the remarks section of DD Form 
214? 

7. Is AF career motivation emphasized by making each enlisted member aware of the importance 
of his job and his organization to the AF and the U.S. ? Does each member feel that he is an important 
part of the organization? 

8. Does preseparation counseling stress promotion opportunities, proficiency pay, reenlistment 
bonus, base of choice possibilities, increased retirement benefits, volunteer retraining programs, im- 
proved family quarters, break in service without loss of grade, new pay rates for various grades, new 
E-8and E-9NCO grades, favorable comparison of AF-industry opportunities for higher income, job ad- 
vancement, education and security? 

9. Are airmen with surplus AFSC's advised of retraining opportunities available under paragraph 
16.2B, chapter 1, part ONE, AFM 35-11 and favorable career implications of training into a scarce or 
needed AFSC? (AFR 39-2) 

10. Has the three-point personal relations approach - remove irritations and inconveniences when 
reasonable and encourage airmen to take problems to commanders or supervisors; institute aggressive 
and continuous internal and external information programs under AFR 190-6; determine where special 
effort is needed to raise morale and implement appropriate actions - been instituted? (AFR 39-2) 


V. OFFICER RETENTION PROGRAM 


1. Is an active officer retention program conducted at each unit, including tenant units? 

2. Has an experienced, effective career officer been assigned as retention officer to provide a 
forceful program aimed at the retention of the best qualified officers? 

3. Does each unit commander personally counsel each qualified DOS officer in his command at least 
every six months ? 

4. Does the wing/base and/or equivalent commander counsel each DOS officer approximately 
60 days before his scheduled separation date? (AFR 36-20) 

5. Are newly assigned officers given orientation by their commanders relative to the overall re- 
Sponsibilities of the organization and to the role which they are to play in the organization's mission? 

6. Is every effort made to keep all officers informed of the advantages of an Air Force career? 


VI. CAREER MANAGEMENT 


1. Are officers encouraged to plan their careers and avail themselves of opportunities to increase 
their professional ability? (AFR 36-23) 

2. Are officers whose qualifications, capabilities and desires indicate that they can best serve as 
Specialists, utilized and developed careerwise as such, with provision for progressive broadening when 
capability and desire for such exists? (AFR 36-23) 

3. Are rated officers encouraged, while maintaining their aeronautical skills, to develop in a dual 
progressive pattern between operations and scientific and engineering or technical career areas? (AFR 
36-23) 

4. Are the maximum desirable utilization limits observed in assigning line rated officers, as out- 
lined in AFR 36-23? 

5. Is every effort made to match job requirements with an officer's qualification throughout his 
career? 

6. Are personnel encouraged to acquire the education and training required to assure professional 
competence ? 

7. Are officers being directed to maintain their "preference statement" up-to-date and are they 
clearly indicating their current career and assignment objectives in Item 13, AF Form 11? (AFM35-9) 
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8. Are highly-qualified officers being selected for special category assignments levied by Headquar 
ters USAF? (Chapter 17, part ONE, AFM 35-11) 

9%. Are officers counseled regarding the es of a Regular career and are eligible persons 
encouraged to apply? (AFR's 36-5, 36-7, 36-16, 36-19, 36-21 and 36-31) 


VO. PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION UTILIZATION 


1. Docommanders at all echelons insure that assignment and reassignment of personnel under their 
control provide for maximum utilization of each person's training, experience, and ability within the 
framework of requirements? (Par 13a, AFM 35-1 and AFM 35-13) 

2. Is there a plan for training supervisors in personne] utilization to insure effective employment 
of all personnel by maintaining their availability for duty, increasing their productive capacity, and 
stimulating their will to work? 

3. Do commanders, supervisors, and personnel officers at all echelons assume responsibility for 
accurate classification and utilization of personnel, particularly E-8's? (Pars 13a and 21, AFM35-1) 

4. Areall personnel qualified in the AFSC of the positions which they occupy? (Par 31, AFM 35-1) 

5. Are personnel with critical or acute AFS's assigned to duties where they will make full use of 
their specialties ? 

6. Is care taken to assure that airmen possessing 7-level skills are utilized in duties requiring 
those skills? Is particular caution taken to assure that manipulations of assignments to obtain promotion 
opportunities for the lower grade personnel do not result in downgrading of duties of higher level personnel ? 
(Par 38, AFM 35-1) 

7. Are temporary emergency assignments of personnel outside their control AFSC's strictly con- 
trolled to assure that no individual is assigned outside his AFSC for so long that he loses proficiency in 
it? (Par 40e(1), AFM 35-1) 


Vil. TRAINING 


1. Are personnel responsible for the training and utilization program familiar with applicable di- 
rectives and do they understand problems and procedures involved in achieving sound personnel develop 
ment and utilization? (AFR 35-361) 

2. Are all officers encouraged to further their military education and vocational training by parti- 
cipating in AF Extension Course (AFR 50-12) and AFIT (AFR 53-11) programs ? 

3. Are sufficient training quotas requested to permit the most ovtstandingly qualified officers to 
receive appropriate technical andflying training? Is Headquarters USAF asked to grant waivers of minor 
disqualifying criteria when officers are otherwise exceptionally well qualified for training? (AFR 50-33) 

4. Doofficers selected for training complete courses whenever possible before assuming responsi- 
bilities at level for which they are training? Are the best qualified officers selected for school attendance ? 
(AFR 53-2) 

5. Are all officers not selected for residence training encouraged to complete Squadron Officer 
School and Command and Staff School correspondence courses as early as feasible and in any event within 
the time limitations specified in AFR 53-2A? 

6. Is adequate response made to requests for nominations for Command and Staff School (AFR 53-5) 
and Armed Forces Staff College (AFR 53-16)? Are all officers orientated in eligibility criteria and urged 
to qualify for training in Industrial College of the Armed Forces (AFR 53-17), National War College (AFR 
53-18)? 

7. Are unit commanders properly indoctrinated relative to the opportunities available to eligible 
airmen for appointment to Air Force Academy, for enrollment in the preparatory school, and processing 
procedures specified in AFR's 53-10 and 53-14? 

8. Are opportunities for formal training, OJT, and broadening assignments given to airmen who 
show the greatest promise for advancement by accomplishing their current duties in the most efficient 
manner and by demonstrating that they have the greatest potential ? 

9. Are NCO's who are overgraded given upgrade training in needed specialties wherein their greatest 
aptitude and potential lie? 

10. Has a system for monitoring cross-training and restricted upgrade training been established so 
that discrepancies may be corrected promptly? (AFR 39-8 and par 42, AFM 35-1) 

11. Are airmen with unskilled AFSC's who demonstrate a definite potential for career advancement 
in a skilled career field, given up-grade training under AFR 39-8? 

12. Iscross-training, when necessary to achieve skill balance, conducted in accordance with provi- 
sions of AFR 39-8? 
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13. Are retraining quotas always filled with eligible airmen who have reasonable capability for com- 
pleting the training? (AFR 39-9) 

14. Does the unit have an active OJT program that encompasses al) phases of the primary mission? 

15. AreOJT instructors selectedfrom the best qualified formal school graduates and OJT graduates ? 

16. Does the unit commander keep himself informed of his unit's OJT program by visits, discussions 
with staff officers, trainee interviews, and reports? 

17. Whenformal training is not available, is OJT conducted to permit career progress, training in- 
to new AFS's or increased proficiency of airmen with demonstrated capability? (AFR 52-2) 

18. Is OJT provided for all semiskilled (3) airmen with potential for progress, and to skilled (5) 
airmen when nonsurplus 7-skill vacancies exist? (AFR 52-2) 

19. Are airmen who satisfactorily complete OJT and who qualify for the award of the appropriate 
AFSC in accordance with paragraphs 16-21, AFM 35-1, considered immediately for award of AFSC? 

20. Are airmen continued in OJT training for the length of time necessary to meet experience re- 
quirements outlined in paragraph 20b, AFM 35-1? 

21. Is maintenance of AF Form 623, ‘Job Training Standard and Individual OJT Record," accurate 
and up to date on all personnel ? 

22. Is administration of proficiency tests limited to those airmen who have been recommended by 
their commanders or supervisors ? 


IX. PROMOTION 


1. Is careful consideration given to nominations for temporary promotions to major, lieutenant 
colonel and colonel to assure selection of officers whose promotions will contribute most to the Air Force? 
(AFR 36-89) 

2. Areall knownfacts which would disqualify an officer for promotion forwardedtopromotion boards 
promptly, to assure that only fully qualified officers are nominated? 

3. Are only the best qualified eligible airmen selected for advancement? (AFR 39-29) 

4. Are qualified airmen, scheduled for reassignment, given equal promotion consideration with 
hose retained? (AFR 39-29) 

5. Are positive controls established to prevent overpromotion in some career field subdivisions, 
with a consequent surplus and loss of promotion opportunity for airmen in those fields? (AFR 39-29) 

6. Are vacancy requirement waivers considered to permit promotion of exceptionally-well-qualified 
airmen who meet service and eligibility requirements? (AFR 39-29) 

7. Are promotions strictly limited to those airmen who meet eligibility requirements? (AFR 39-29) 

8. Is emphasis placed on promotion of qualified airmen in critical skills? Are promotion quotas 
evaluated carefully for surplus areas ? 


X, CHARACTER GUIDANCE 


1. Isa specific, organized character guidance program in operation? Does it stress both spiritual 
and material factors and include a wide variety of programs to interest, inspire, and help AF personnel 
and their families? (AFR 35-31) 

2. Does each commander continuously review the character guidance program in his command to 
evaluate effectiveness and correct deficiencies within his capabilities? Are appropriate deficiencies be- 
yond the scope of the immediate commander referred, with recommended correction, to the next higher 
echelon? (AFR 35-31) 

3. Are quarterly moral leadership lectures, as required by AFR 165-7, included in the training 
schedule of each activity? Are the lectures scaled to the level of leadership represented by the audience, 
and are they held in an area with adequate acoustics and seating facilities? (AFR 165-7) 

4. Arestatements of outstanding accomplishments in character guidance submitted to Headquarters 
USAF for possible adoption by other activities? (AFR 35-31) 

5. Hasthe unit commander instilled in his officers and NCO's an appreciation of their part in char- 
acter guidance and an understanding of its purposes ? 


XI. PROFICIENCY PAY 


1. Are continuous evaluations of command requirements and airmen proficiency levels made to as- 
sure realistic classification and requirements for positions in this area? (AFR 39-45) 
2. Are controls established to assure that airmen receiving proficiency pay are given duty assign- 
1ents in specialties for which such pay is authorized, unless otherwise provided for by directive? (AFR 
39-45) 
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3. Are annual recertifications of each individual's qualifications for proficiency rating accomplished? 
(Par 22b(2), AFM 35-1) 

4. Areairmen who receive proficiency pay assigned to manning document authorizations calling for 
the skill level and grade they possess? 

5. Areall qualified airmen given appropriate proficiency ratings, andare ratings terminated promptly 
when no longer appropriate? (AFR 39-45) 


XIL OFFICER CONTROL PROCEDURES 


1. Areeffectiveness reports, serious incidence reports, Article 15 actions, flying evaluation board 
reports, letters concerning financial responsibility, etc., routed through a single agency to identify 
marginal or substandard officers? (AFR 36-40) 

2. Is a periodic review made of each officer's records to determine whether his conduct or per- 
formance warrants elimination, demotion or special observation? (AFR 36-40) 

3. Are the following officers placed on a contr. | roster for observation: Those who have temporary 
promotions withheld for cause, are removed from a temporary or permanent promotion listfor cause, 
are deferred because of failure to be selected for permanent promotion, receive derogatory effectiveness 
reports or reports considered by a commander to be substantially below the standards expected of an 
officer in the pertinent grade, fail at any school attended at government expense when the failure can be 
reasonably traced to factors over which officer had control, or whose performance or conduct in the 
service or public is below standards established by a MAC? (AFR 36-40) 


XII. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER CONTROL PROCEDURES 


1. Is selection of NCO’'s based on their demonstrated quality, capacity and ability, including their 
capability to lead and influence other airmen? (AFR 39-6) 

2. Are NCO's permitted authority and prestige commensurate with their grades so that subordinates 
recognize and respect their position of leadership? 

3. Are all commissioned officers and NCO’s properly orientated regarding the key link of NCO’r 
in the supervisory chain? Is cognizance of NCO status demonstrated by formations, clubs, fatigue de- 
tails, and privileges ? 

4. Are NCO’s given assignments of sufficient complexity and responsibility to make proper use of 
their experience and ability, with accompanying delegation of authority to perform such jobs and fully 
develop leadership potential? (AFR 39-2) 

5. Are NCO’s required to discharge the responsibilities listed in AFR 39-6? 

6. Are those who do not fulfill their responsibilities considered for demotion under provisions of 
AFR 39-30? (AFR 39-6) 

7. Has the NCO control program been fully implemented? Are noncommissioned officers continu- 
ally surveyed to eliminate the inefficient, unfit, and indifferent ? 

8. AreNCO’s who appear to require special attention, or whose performance is marginal or below 
standard, recommended for inclusion on the NCO roster promptly to permit early rehabilitation, demo- 
tion, separation or classification, as appropriate, with least cost to the AF? (AFR 39-40) 

9. Is appropriate punitive or administrative action taken promptly upon receipt of a derogatory per- 
formance report or report that conduct of an NCO is such as to bring discredit on the Air Force? (AFR 
39-40) 

10. Do all NCO’s hold AFSC's and skill levels appropriate to their grades? Are those who fail to 
measure up to expected standards reduced to grades more consistent with their qualifications? (AFR 
39-2) 


XIV. RECLASSIFICATION OR REASSIGNMENT 


1. Do commanders, supervisors, and personnel officers assume continuing responsibility for the 
proper classification of each person under their jurisdiction or supervision? (Par 13a, AFM 35-1) 

2. Is care taken not to establish arbitrary rules to restrict upgrading or automatically qualify an 
airman for award of an AFSC without regard for actual qualifications? (Par 3b, AFM 35-1) 





3. Are AFSC's reviewed and adjusted as appropriate when an airman is entered into training, or 
when his status changes with respect to his duty or to AF requirements? (Pars 29, 31, 40, AFM 35-1) 

4. Are airmen serving probationary periods retained in current assignment until the probation is 
completed, and then reassigned only when reassignment (rather than separation) is in the best interest of 
the Air Force? 
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5. When personnel are reassigned because of substandard performance of AFS requirements, are 
they reassigned to jobs tor which they are sufficiently qualified to become an asset to the AF? 


XV. DEMOTION 


1. When officers fail to demonstrate acceptable qualities of leadership, professional or technical 
proficiency or efficiency, or to discharge assignments commensurate with the grade in which serving, 
are they considered for demotion under AFR 36-35? 

2. Is appropriate demotion action taken under AFR 39-30 when airmen fail to develop or maintain 
the proficiency or leadership required of their grade or demonstrate lack of fitness to perform in that 
grade? (AFR 39-30) 

3. Is an effort being made to insure that reasons warranting discharge from the service or punitive 
action are not used for administrative demotion purposes? (AFR 39-30) 


XVI. ELIMINATION 


1. Is every effort made to counsel airmen initially exhibiting unacceptable traits or actions; to vary 
military assignments when duty deficiencies are involved? (AFR 39-17) 

2. Areineffective officers promptly identified, rehabilitated or eliminated, as appropriate? (AFR 
36-2) 

3. Are officers recommended for elimination (or demotion) when they fail to demonstrate acceptable 
qualities of leadership, standards of professional proficiency, or proper discharge of assignments com- 
mensurate with their grades? (AFR 36-2) 

4. Is consideration given to the elimination of individuals who by the example of their private lives 
or moral turpitude undermine discipline and respect for command? 

5. Areenlisted personnel continuously screened for early detection of the unsuitable and processed 
or discharged promptly, as appropriate? (AFR 39-16) 

6. Areairmenwho have demonstrated characterstics of unsuitability, and who cannot be developed 

he extent of absorbing military training, processed promptly for discharge under AFR 39-16? (Note 
..at honorable discharge is normally prescribed ) 

7. Is constant attention given to early recognition and elimination of unfit airmen when rehabilita- 
tion is impossible or impractical? (AFR 39-17) 

8. Istheearly release program fully implemented? Are airmen who fail to progress satisfactorily 
in their particular skills separated under the early release program at the earliest possible date? 


XV. OTHERS 


1. Are all personnel cautioned that bad debts or bad checks may affect their career adversely? 
2. Is follow-up action taken on all inspector or inspector general findings in the personnel quality 
control area? 


(REFERENCES: AFR's 35-31, 35-361, 36-2, 36-10, 36-23, 36-35, 36-40, 36-89, 39-2, 39-6, 39-8, 
39-9, 39-16, 39-17, 39-29, 39-30, 39-40, 39-45, 39-62, 50-33, 52-2, 53-2, 53-2A, 53-5, 53-11, 53-16, 
53-17, 53-18, 165-7, 190-6; AFM 35-1) 
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FOREWORD 


A wide range of programs has been initiated by the 
Department of Defense in the past several years to 
strengthen the quality and experience level of the 
military force. This report on trends in enlistments, 
reenlistments and personnel quality has been prepared 


to aid in appraising the effectiveness of these programs. 
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KEY PROGRAMS AFFECTING ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
FY 1957 - 1959 


LEGISLATIVE 





@ Military Pay Bill (P.L.65-422, June 1958) 


@ Authority to Raise Induction Standards (P.L.65-564, July 1958) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





@ Improved Enlistment and Retention Standards 


@ Early Releases of Low-Potential Personnel 


@ Retraining and Education Programs 
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I. ENLISTMENT TRENDS 


Army Enlistments Up Sharply 





The trend in regular Army enlistments provides a sig- 
nificant indicator of the military manpower recruitment 
market, since -- unlike the other Services -- the Army 
has been in a position to accept all qualified applicants for 
regular enlistment without quota limitations. 


Between FY 1957 and FY 1959, regular Army enlistments 
of nonprior service personnel rose more than 60%, as shown 
in the upper panel of the opposite chart. This was a major 
factor in the reduction of Army inductions from 179,000 in 
FY 1957 to 113,000 during the past fiscal year. 


In the other military Services, as shown in the lower 
panel of the chart, recruitment has been adequate to meet 
requirements for new personnel throughout this period. 
Enlistment trends in these Services have, therefore, been 
governed by year-to-year changes in intake requirements 
rather than by recruitment capability. 
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New Enlistments 
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Longer-Term Enlistees Account for 
an Increased Percent of New Intakes 





Another measure of improved recruitment capability 
is the increase in the proportion of new recruits in each 
Service signing up under longer-term enlistment contracts. 
The opposite chart shows, for each Service, the percentage 
of these longer-term enlistments in relation to total new 
enlisted intakes from all sources (regular enlistments, 
reserves, draftees). 


Between FY 1957 and FY 1959, Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps all significantly increased the proportion 
of longer-term regular enlistees. The improvement has 
been particularly sharp in the case of the Marine Corps 
which recruited 80% of its new personnel for four-year 
terms in FY 1959 as contrasted to only 8%, two years 
earlier. 


In the Air Force, virtually all new enlistments were 
for four-year terms throughout this period, except for 
a small number of three-year enlistments of women. 
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Il. REENLISTMENT TRENDS 


Reenlistment Rates Higher in All Services 





The first-term reenlistment rate -- the proportion 
of qualified personnel reenlisting upon completion of 
initial enlistment tours -- provides a sensitive index of 
retention capability. 


As shown in the accompanying chart, the Department 
of Defense average rose from about 25% in FY 1957 to 
30% in the first nine months of FY 1959 with significant 
improvement in all Services. 
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Reenlistment Rate Trends 





FIRST-TERM REGULARS 
FY 1957 — 1959 
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Reenlistment Rates Up in Critical Skills 
but Still Below Optimum Levels 





The improvement in reenlistment rates between Fiscal 
Years 1957 and 1959 has been shared by all major skill 
categories. Particularly significant are the increases 
in the rates for Electronics and for the Ground Combat 
occupational group. (Annual reenlistment rates for each 
occupational group by Service are shown in the Appendix 
Table). 


Despite this improvement, reenlistment rates in certain 
technical and combat leadership skills were still below the 
"optimum" rates required for a properly balanced career force 
in these fields.* In Department of Defense, as a whole, the 
average first-term reenlistment rates in FY 1959 were below 
optimum levels in Electronics, Other Technical and Ground 
Combat. Among the individual Services, reenlistment deficits 
were more widespread in Army, Navy and Marine Corps than 
in Air Force. 


In order to correct imbalances in the skill structure, re- 
sulting partly from these differences in reenlistment rates, 
each of the Services has undertaken programs for retraining 
and reassignment of qualified career personnel from surplus 
to shortage skills. 


The program of enlisted proficiency payments, concentrated 
in the technical and combat leadership skills, should further 
help in reducing shortages of qualified career personnel. 


* The “optimum sustaining" rates by occupational group are 
based on estimates submitted by the Armed Services to the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation in 1956. 
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Reenlistment Rates By Occupational Group 


FY 1957, FY 1959* 
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Improved Retention has Reduced 
Enlisted Personnel Turnover 





A substantial reduction in required intakes of new 
personnel has been one of the direct benefits resulting 
from the uptrend in enlisted retention. 


As shown on the chart, total new enlisted intakes 
averaged about 100,000 lower in Fiscal Years 1958 and 
1959 than in 1957. About half of the reduction was due to 
the strength reduction during this period. However, the 
remainder, averaging about 50,000 per year, was directly 
due to the increase in enlisted retention rates since Fiscal 
Year 1957. 


Similarly, projected intakes in Fiscal Years 1960-63 
are estimated at about 60,000 less per year than would have 
been required under 1957 retention experience. 


These reductions in needs for new personnel are the 
combined effect of increased reenlistment rates and of 
longer terms of service. 
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NEW ENLISTED INTAKES, DOD 
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III. PERSONNEL QUALITY 


Over-all Experience Level has been Raised 





The general improvement in enlisted retention since 
FY 1957 has resulted in a more seasoned enlisted force. 
At the beginning of Fiscal Year 1957, only 34% of all 
enlisted personnel in the Armed Services were career 
personnel with four or more years of service. By the 
middle of Fiscal Year 1959, this proportion had risen to 
45%. The separate trends by Service are shown in the 
accompanying chart. 
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Mental Quality Higher 





As shown in the top panel of the accompanying chart, 
all Services have substantially reduced the percentage of 
new intakes from Mental Group IV -- the lowest acceptable 
mental group. These reductions were made possible by 
enactment of P.L. 85-564 (authorizing increases in 
induction standards), and by higher standards of enlistment 
under revised Department of Defense policies. 


In addition, intensive efforts have been made to screen 
out personnel with limited potential for training and per- 
formance in required military skills. During Fiscal Year 
1958, over 100,000 low-potential personnel were separated 
under special early release programs. Standards of re- 
enlistment were also generally tightened, based on aptitude 
and performance criteria. 


The combined result of these measures has been a 
consistent increase in the proportion of higher quality 
personnel on active duty as shown in the bottom panel of 
the chart. 
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Mental Quality 
REDUCED INTAKES OF MENTAL GROUP IWs, AND... 


(Group Is as percent of total new intakes ) 
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Disciplinary Cases Down Sharply 





The improvement in personnel quality has contributed 
directly to a major reduction in disciplinary problems. 


Between FY 1957 and FY 1959, absentee and court 
martial rates in the Department of Defense dropped by 
about one-fourth, while the prisoner population declined 
by about two-fifths. These trends are directly related to 
the elimination of marginal personnel from the force, as 
well as to improved disciplinary methods, 


In addition to direct benefits, such as reductions in 
disciplinary facilities, the lower rates reflect -- ina 
broader sense -- a higher degree of morale and combat 
readiness in the enlisted force as a whole. 
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Disciplinary Trends 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, FY 1956 — 1959 
(Rates per 1,000 strength) 


ABSENTEES (AWOL)* (annual rates) 
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* Data not available for Marine Corps. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding charts have indicated a substantial im- 
provement in the capability of the Armed Services to attract 
and retain qualified personnel. Specifically: 


Recruitment capability has improved, as evidenced 
by the sharp rise in Army enlistments, 





First-term reenlistment rates have generally increased, 
including significant gains in both technical and combat leader- 
ship skills. 





The enlisted force has become more experienced, with 
the over-all proportion of career personnel rising from one- 
third to more than two-fifths. 





Mental quality is definitely higher in all Services, as 
a result of reduced Group IV intakes and more selective 
retention policies. ’ 








And, there has been a gratifying reduction in disciplinary 
rates. , 


In evaluating these trends, it is not possible in all cases 
to differentiate between the effects of particular personnel 
programs and other factors, such as the economic recession 
of 1957-58. It is, however, the considered judgment of the 
Armed Services that recent military personnel legislation 
and the various administrative actions taken to strengthen 
the quality of the enlisted force have contributed materially 
to this improvement. 


Moreover, not all of the beneficial effects of the 1958 pay 
bill have yet been reflected in recent experience. For example, 
the enlisted proficiency pay plan is being implemented over a 
four-year period beginning in Fiscal Year 1959, and experience 
to date has necessarily been too limited to assess its full 
impact. 


Despite encouraging progress, it is evident that there is 
need for further improvement in several areas: Retention 
rates and manning levels are still inadequate in a number of 
skill groups. Also, despite the improvement in recruitment, 
Army must still rely upon two-year inductees for one-half of 
its new enlisted intake requirements. 
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MAJOR PERSONNEL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 








@ Improved Recruitment 


@ Higher Reenlistment Rates 


@ Increased Experience Level 


e Better Mental Quality 


@ Fewer Disciplinary Cases 
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Mr. Wampter. Might I interrupt a moment? Could you show for 
the record the number of people the Air Force have actually dismissed 
from the service on account of being unsuitable, inept, such, in the 
different classifications we have, or your AFS’s that we have, and also 
the people that are nonspecialist ? 

Colonel Lisack. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Question. Could you show for the record, the number of people actually dis- 
missed from the services on account of being unsuitable, inept, or inefficient? 

Answer. The military departments place continuing emphasis on improving 
the quality of enlisted personnel. The elimination of the unsuitable, inept, and 
inefficient is a part of this program, as indicated by the number of enlisted per- 
sonnel so released during the period indicated : 


Astls hed. 203. athbeetu~ aii deb nmemedt~ atneee onan see ~mnidier=s 24, 000 
etl eh fe tonk bine altitans-cad~inbnnigemutth<cnnk<nie meena Dinan 24, 000 
iN bile nite 5 a .  e dgcees aithind ane shee daennenesiats 14, 000 

a a ne Lo ee Te Seer Senee rer Cr Ar apart yo eee 62, 000 


1 Fiscal year 1959. 

2 Includes Marine Corps, fiscal year 1959. 

® Represents et month during fiscal year 1959, an increase from 517 per month 
during fiscal year 1955. 


The military services have materially improved their enlisted personnel man- 
agement programs and personnel quality during recent years. 

In the Army, the enlisted evaluation system provides for the relative evalua- 
tion of the proficiency of each soldier based on written and performance tests and 
a job effectiveness report on the individual by his immediate supervisor. The 
evaluation shows the soldier’s job proficiency and contributes to the selection 
of the best quaJified men and women for proficiency pay, promotion, and further 
career development. The new program also provides for elimination of the 
soldier who is unable to handle the complex jobs of today’s Army. Public Law 
85-564, implemented by Executive Order 10766, permits more selective screening 
of registrants prior to induction. Discharge of 70,000 ineffective men from 
Army rolls during fiscal year 1958 has improved the level of training, job per- 
formance, and behavior; and has caused a major upward trend in voluntary 
participation in elementary educational courses. 

In the Navy and Marine Corps, approximately 6,000 persons out of an average 
number of about 85,000 new recruits annually are being eliminated. After re- 
cruit training, any enlisted person is subject to elimination if it clearly appears 
that he is incapable of performing satisfactorily or, for any other reason, is a 
burden upon the service. A commanding officer can discharge without referral 
to higher command any man who has a GCT of less than 41 and has com- 
pleted more than 18 months’ service and whose performance is borderline or 
unsatisfactory. 

In addition, enlisted personnel may be discharged with approval of the Chief 
of Naval Personnel, usually after recommendation from their commanding officer, 
if they are unsatisfactory by reason of unsuitability, misconduct, security, or 
unfitness. Upwards of 18,000 enlisted personnel were so eliminated in fiscal 
year 1959, this number being in addition to the approximately 6,000 eliminated 
at the recruit stage. 

In the Air Force, a previously established Air Force personnel quality control 
program requires higher standards of personnel quality. The Air Force is 
proceeding toward this objective by: First, applying quality standards that 
personnel must meet to join the Air Force; second, applying a high degree of 
selectivity in career progression ; and third, seeking out and weeding out marginal 
and submarginal personnel. 

This program has been in operation on a full-scale basis for more than a year. 
Some of its essential elements are: 

1. Under a program of preenlistment aptitude testing, enlistment is denied to 
those who do not possess an aptitude potential for training. 

2. A program to eliminate the inept, unsuitable, and unfit has been instituted. 
For example, the average number of airmen eliminated on this basis has increased 
from 517 per month in 1955 to 1,550 per month in 1958. The comparable figure 
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for 1959 is 1,200 per month. This does not include releases because of courts- 
martial, homosexual activities, and other type offenders. 

3. Reenlistment controls have been strengthened to preclude reenlistment of 
airmen with low potential. Fof example, in fiscal year 1959, of the total 205,561 
airmen who separated, 73,167 (35.6 percent) were ineligible to reenlist. Twenty- 
seven thousand four hundred and twenty-one of the latter group were denied re- 
enlistment because of failure to progress satisfactorily or because they did not 
possess a minimum aptitude score required for reenlistment. 

4. A retraining program has been instituted to reduce overages in semiskilled 
areas by qualifying individuals in shortage technical skills. Thirty thousand 
airmen will be retrained through this program by June 1960. 

5. Airmen promotions are on a “best qualified” basis. Where airmen do not 
measure up to the demands of their skill level, they are downgraded. Where 
they are found not qualified skillwise for their rgade level, they are demoted. 
Nine thousand one hundred and eighty-seven top-four-grade airmen were de- 
moted in fiscal year 1957 and 10,662 in fiscal year 1958. 

6. The airmen performance report program, which provides for individual 
evaluation of airmen, has been strengthened to provide a more accurate basis 
for merit advancement and qualitative retention. An NCO marginal control 
roster system has been implemented to identify and insure proper disposition 
of NCO’s whose performance of duty is marginal or substandard. 

The result of these various programs, and others, has been a marked improve- 
ment in personnel quality. The quality of inductees has improved. The per- 
centage in the top three mental groups has increased from 60 percent of total 
inductees in fiscal year 1958 to 69 percent in fiscal year 1959. The quality 
of new enlistees is also higher. New enlistments in the top three mental groups 
rose from 83 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 91 percent in fiscal year 1959. 
Disciplinary cases are down sharply. Between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
year 1959, absentee and court martial rates dropped by about 25 percent, while 
the prisoner population declined by about 40 percent. 


Mr. Wameter. I think that would be interesting, to find out from 
all the services what they are doing about getting rid of the people 
that aren’t actually producing, rather than letting officers say, “Well, 
he is a pretty fine fellow, we will pass over him, he has just been 
drunk 25 times.” 

I am sure anybody could scrutinize your service records and find 
on on your list that way. This is not directed at the Air Force. 

e have that in our service. We let these people slide by for years, 
without specific criteria to say “This is against you.” One man 
may get pa once and lose out of the service because of unsuita- 
bility, and another man get drunk 50 times, and if somebody wants 
to be nice, he is still on your books. I would like those figures if 
it is permissible. 

Mr. Price. The gentleman wants that information for each of the 
services. 

Mr. Kowatsxkr. Would the gentleman yield? Don’t you think it 
is very difficult, because of human factors, to get commanders to put 
on record many of these deficiencies of men, particularly if he has 
a man with him 6 or 7 months? I know I was very hesitant to hang 
a man, from the moment I got him. 

Colonel Lisack. We have effectiveness reports, designed to report 
weaknesses as well as strengths. 

Mr. Conetan. But this isa subjective judgment. 

Colonel Lisack. That is correct. 

Mr. Conetan. And could vary with individuals. And I would 
like to make this pat if both gentlemen would yield. There must 
be some method of testing your system. Is there any overall method 


of testing your system? Do you have any history? 
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This is essentially what my colleague from Indiana has been ask- 
ing you. The Air Force has set up a technique. I am sure you must 
have some data to show the success, allowing for objective and sub- 
jective factors in your system. But you must have a history, which 
would either support it or maybe you ought to throw it out. 

Do you have any such program for testing your system ? 

Colonel Lisack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conean. For reliability ? 

Colonel Lisack. For reliability of the tests, yes, sir. These are 
scientific approaches, both out-of-house and in-house. 

Mr. Conetan. And the Air Force is satisfied that this is the latest 
technique and it is producing the results you want ? 

Colonel Lisack. It is continuously under study; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kowatski. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Do you have a system of checking all the records 
of the enlisted men, in some central point, to determine their qualifi- 
cations, or do you depend upon a commander to initiate the discharge ? 
I think we are all talking about the same thing. 

Mr. Price. That is right. Under the provisions of the Career 
Incentive Act don’t you have a little tighter control of this now, 
because you are under some obligation to grade these and see whether 
they are progressing enough to retain them in service? 

Colonel Lisack. Yes, sir. I think the statistics we will provide 
will show there has been a tightening up in the promotions in the 
Air Force; demotion, separation, disciplinary actions, and others. 

Mr. Price. You are almost compelled to do it under the Career 
Incentive Act. You have to have a running record of each individual 
in order to comply with the provisions of that act. Either step them 
up or eventually release them. 

Colonel Lisack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I think as far as Mr. Kowalski’s state- 
ment is concerned, I agree with him a great deal of this is right down 
to the responsibility of the commander, not the upper echelons, and 
I presume it has to be that way. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. But this is the problem, I think, of getting the 
commanders to do something about it. That is the real problem. 

Mr. Becker. That is correct. We agree. 

Colonel Lisacx. The broad policy controls provide for disciplinary 
actions. They are reviewed to assure equitable application; they are 
reviewed for fair play. 

I agree that in the final accomplishment of a commander’s mission, 
the say is there, the supervisor and the local conditions are known, 
and the decision as to what actions should or should not be taken rests 
essentially with the commander and there are methods whereby if 
the individual feels this has been done unfairly or illegally, he has 
recourse for review. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to include in this for 
the record the number of requests a commander has had to transfer a 
man because of his inability to do the job and has been refused from 
the higher echelon, if we could get the number of requests where a 
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man has been refused within a system. I know that is a big under- 
taking when you get into those things, but if you are going to conquer 
it, you have to reach a criterion to do it. 

M % Price. I don’t know whether you can do that, but you might 
chec 

Mr. Wamp ter. I think every Military Establishment going has had 

a request for a man’s transfer, whether he has been turned down or 
not. I think it ought to be investigated. 


i Price. I was thinking of the physical possibility of doing the 
You might look into it. 
Colonel Lisacx. Yes, sir. I believe this will be most difficult. We 
will investigate the point. 
(The information po ete to follows :) 


It is not Air Force policy to reassign or transfer a military person who is sub- 
standard or otherwise ineffective or unable to do a job for which he has been 
trained and classified. This policy does not preclude consideration of transfer 
because of personal problems which affect his morale or efficiency. 

Airmen and noncommissioned officers, whose performance of duty is marginal 
or substandard, whose performance reports are below the standards required of 
their grades, or whose conduct warrants, are placed on control rosters. While 
on such rosters they are placed under special observation and at the end of 90 
days, sooner if indicated, face one or more of several actions which include: 
demotion, separation, retirement, additional observation or return to full duty. 
Normally, personnel placed on the control roster will not be reassigned until final 
disposition is made of their cases. 

When a commander who has custody of a commissioned or warrant officer's 
“command personnel records folder” receives a derogative or substandard 
effectiveness report, evidence of misconduct, or other information such as non- 
selection for permanent promotion, etc., he will initiate punitive or administrative 
action, or place the officer’s name on the control roster. As soon thereafter as 
practicable the officer will be notified that he will be placed under special obser- 
vation for 120 days. Depending on the officer’s performance during the obser- 
vation period, the commander may remove the officer’s name from the control 
roster, require an additional 120-day observation period, or initiate demotion 
or elimination action. The officer is not normally transferred during this 
observation period. 

ATCHS: AF Reg 36-40 17 July, 1958. 

AF Reg 36-40A 22 Jan. 1959. 
AF Reg 39-30 19 Sept 58. 
AF Reg 39-30A. 

AF Reg 39-40 20 Apr 59. 
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CHANGE 


AIR FORCE REGULATION 
NO. 36-40A 


AFR 36—-40A 
3a, 4a(2)(a), 
4d—4te 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Washington, 22 January 1959 


Officer Personnel 


OFFICERS CONTROL PROCEDURE 


AFR 36-40, 17 July 1958, is changed as follows: 


3a. That a periodic review is made of the 
records of all assigned officers to determine 
whether any officer’s performance or conduct war- 
rants elimination, demotion, or special observa- 
tion. Major commanders... under this regula- 


tion 


4a(2) (a). Deferred officers and warrant offi- 
cers who are serving in a “once deferred” status 
will be placed under observation and rated every 
120 days, or as provided by the alternatives 
listed in paragraph 5, until such time as they are 
cither selected for promotion or for elimination 
from the service. (See paragraph 11, AFR 36-10, 
regarding Effectiveness Reports, and chapter 11, 
AFM 35-11, concerning the controlled assign- 
t of deferred officers and warrant officers.) 


Such officers are exempt from the requircments 


of paragraph 4¢ below. 


4d. When the first or second report indicates 
that the officer should be demoted or eliminated, 
the commander will initiate action under ap- 
propriate regulations. Officers identified for de- 
motion consideration will be retained on the Con- 
trol Roster, without requirement for additional 
observation, until their nomination is appropri- 
ate in accordance with AFR 36-35. Upon request 
the Direetor of Military Personnel, Headquarters 
USAF, will furnish any available additional in- 
formation pertinent to the case. 


4e. Additional indorsements required or per- 
mitted by paragraph 13, AFR 36-10, are appli- 
cable to all special effectiveness reports made 
under this regulation. 


By Orprer oF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL? 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: $ 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
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*AFR 36-40 
1-3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 17 JULY 1968 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Officers Control Procedure 


Main a Control i eset co 
When an 


Documents To Be Reviewed 


Procedures for Placing Officers on the Control Roster ae ee 


Relation to AFR 36— 


Procedures When Releasing or mnaiping Officers Who Are on a Roster 


Filing Correspondence._..........--- 
or duty per. 


1. Maintaining a Control Roster. Com- 
manders having custody of AF Forms 527, “Offi- 
cer’s Command Personnel Records Folder,” will 
maintain a Control Roster of officers whose per- 
formance is substandard or marginal as explained 
in paragraph 2. Commanders at any level may 
recommend that an officer’s name be placed on the 
appropriate command Control Roster. While an 
officer’s name is on a Control Roster, he is in- 
eligible for PCS reassignment except as indicated 
in paragraphs 4c(2), 6b, 6c, of this regulation 
and paragraph 2a, part one, chapter 11, AFM 
35-11. It is not the intent of this regulation to 
substitute administrative procedures if punitive 
action is appropriate. 


2. When an Officer’s Name Will Be Placed 
on a Control Roster. An officer’s name will be 
placed on a Control Roster when: 


a. His temporary promotion is withheld, for 
cause. 


b. His name has been removed from a list 
of those selected for temporary or permanent 
promotion, for cause. 


c. He is deferred because of not being 
selected for permanent promotion. In this case, 
the officer’s name will be kept on the Roster as 
long as the officer is deferred. (NOTE: Male 
permanent lieutenant colonels and above, and 
female permanent majors and above who are 
considered for promotion and are not selected 
are not considered deferred, and will not be 
placed on the Control Roster for such failure of 
selection.) 


d. He receives a derogatory effectiveness 
report, or a report which any commander con- 


* This regulation supersedes AFR 36-40, 23 July 1957. 


cer’s Name Will Be Placed on a Control Roster_.- 


periods aimed at improving the officers’ 


to identify and initiate control action on officers and 
formance requires special attention. It also pro- 


performance. 


siders is substantially below the standards ex- 
pected of an officer of his grade. (For definition 
of derogatory effectiveness report, see AFR 
36-10.) 


e. His conduct or current performance of 
duty warrants such action. Major commanders 
may establish criteria on which to base this deci- 
sion. Included in the criteria may be negligence 
in matters of personal indebtedness or Goananet 
checks, as well as other matters of personal con- 
duct reflecting discredit on the Air Force. 


f. Directed by Headquarters USAF or the 
major commander concerned. 


g. He ‘ils at any school when attendance at 
such schoo. is at Government expense, if such 
failure can reasonably be traced to factors over 
which the officer had control. 


3. Documents To Be Reviewed. Each com- 
mander having custody of AF Form 527 for com- 
missioned and warrant officers will insure: 
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Major commanders may 
utilize temporary promotion selection boards to 
review the records of officers found not yet quali- 
fied for promotion, to determine if further action 
is appropriate under this regulation. 


b. That all the following documents for all 
officers are routed through a single agency to 
identify marginal or substandard officers: effec- 
tiveness reports, serious incident reports, Articles 
15, flying evaluation board reports, letters con- 
cerning financial irresponsibility, ete. 
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4. Procedures for Placing Officers on the 
Control Roster: 


a. When a commander who has custody of 
AF Forms 527 receives a derogatory or substand- 
ard effectiveness report on an officer, or receives 
other evidence listed in paragraph 2, he will: 
(1) Initiate punitive or administrative 
action, and/or 
Place the officer’s name on the Con- 
trol Roster. As soon thereafter as is 
practicable, the officer will be notified 
in writing through channels, that he 
will be observed and will be under the 
supervision of the reporting official 
for 120 days (see paragraph 11b(2) 
of AFR 36-10, 10 June 1958, and 
attachment 1 to this regulation). 


(2 


« o* rats : 

Do maemne tht wan eke tem leanne 
a : : ’ 

Pac sor Peaster oe te om ve 





(b) In cases of colonels, warrant offi- 
cers, and chaplains, a copy of the 
notification will be sent direct to: 

1. Director of Military Personnel 
Headquarters USAF 
A : Colonels Group (for colo- 
nels only), or 
ATTN: Warrant Officers and Air- 
men Assignment Division 
(for warrant officers only) 
Washington 25, D. C. 
2. Chief of Air Force Chaplains 
(chaplains only) 
Headquarters USAF 
Washington 25, D. C. 


b. Upon completion of the 120 days under 
supervision of reporting officer, effectiveness re- 
port will be made to record the officer's perform- 
ance. Provided the provisions of paragraph 
11b(3), AFR 36-10 are met, this report may also 
be prepared for periods under supervision of 
reporting official, of 60 or more days. 

c. Upon receipt of the special effectiveness 
report at the end of the observation period, the 
commander will take action as follows: 

(1) If the report indicates that the offi- 
cer’s performance has risen to ac- 
cepted standards, the officer will be 
notified in writing through channels, 
that he has been removed from the 
Control Roster. (See attachment 2.) 
The notification letter will state that 
the officer may be considered for PCS 
reassignment when a requirement 
occurs. In cases of colonels, warrant 
officers, and chaplains, a copy of the 


notification will be sent direct to the 
appropriate addressee shown in para- 
graph a(2)(b) above. 

If the report indicates that the offi- 
cer’s performance is still substandard 
but does not warrant demotion or 
elimination in accordance with para- 
graph 4d, the case will be referred to 
the major commander. If the major 
commander decides that another ob- 
servation period is necessary, the 
officer will be informed in writing. 
(See attachment 3.) The second ob- 
servation period will be under a dif- 
ferent reporting officer who is not 
under the control or supervision of 
the officer who rendered the report 
on the original observation period. 
The observation period will be for an 
additional 120 days, unless a report is 
directed sooner as authorized by 
paragraph 11b(3), AFR 36-10. Per- 
manent change of station normally 
will not be authorized except to pro- 
vide a different reporting officer. 


(2 
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f. Cases which are not resolved under the 
procedures outlined above may be referred for 
review to the Director of Military Personnel, 
Headquarters USAF. 


5. Relation to AFR 36-10. As a general 
rule, the provisions of AFR 36-10 should take 
precedence over this regulation in the adminis- 
tration of special effectiveness reports required 
by paragraph 4. Normally, at the time an offi- 
cer is placed under special observation he will 
be rated using the authority contained in para- 
graph 11b, AFR 36-10. When it becomes neces- 
sary to place an officer on the Control Roster a 
short period of time after making of an effec- 
tiveness report, the following alternatives are 
available to avoid conflict with AFR 36-10: 


a. First Alternative. The short period plus 
the 120 day period of observation may be in- 
cluded in the special report required by para- 
graph 4b, AFR 36-40. In this case, section V 
of the resulting effectiveness report should 








clearly indicate the manner of performance dur- 
ing the short initial period, the reason the officer 
was placed on the Control Roster, and an evalua- 
tion of the officer’s performance during the spe- 
cial observation period. 


b. Second Alternative. Coincident with 
notification that an officer is to be placed under 
observation he may be reassigned to the super- 
vision of a different reporting officer. The en- 
suing effectiveness report covering the period of 
observation will be for not more than 120 days. 

c. Third Alternative. The rating officer may 
delay placing the officer under observation until 
120 days after the date of the last cffeetiveness 
report, in order that an effectiveness report may 
be rendered when the officer is placed under ob- 
servation, (60 or more days if the provisions of 
paragraph 11b(3), AFR 36-10, are appropriate). 
In this instance, placement on the control roster 
should not be delayed 


6. Procedures When Releasing or Reas- 
signing Officers Who Are on a Roster. For of- 
ficers who are released from active duty or who 
are reassigned while their names are on a Control 
Roster, the following action will be taken: 


a. Officers who are released from active 
duty: The losing command will forward a sum- 
mary of the facts in the case to the Commander, 
Air Reserve Records Center, 3800 York Street, 
Denver 5, Colorado, for consideration of action 
under AFR 45-40. In the case of an ANGUS 
officer, the Chief, National Guard Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., should be notified. 


b. Officers who are reassigned on PCS to 
hospital status: The losing command will im- 
mediately report these officers to Headquarters 
USAF. This will facilitate controlled reassign- 
ment action at the end of hospitalization. 
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c. Officers who are reported for reassign- 
ment to the ZI from overseas: 

(1) Officers who have been reported for 
reassignment, but who are placed on 
the command control roster 60 days 
or more before their normal DEROs 
will be extended in the overseas as- 
signment in order to complete the 
observation period as required by 
paragraph 4a or 4c. This involuntary 
extension of overseas tour, however, 
will not exceed 60 days. If an offi- 
cer’s tour is extended under this ara- 
graph, the overseas commander will 
advise the commander of the gaining 
ZI command when the tour is ex- 
tended. Upon review of the special 
effectiveness report, the overseas 
commander will recommend to the 
ZI commander whether or not the 
officer’s name should be placed on the 
gaining command’s Control Roster 
In those instances when conditions 
warrant the placing of an officer on a 
Control Roster and less than 60 days 
remain until normal DEROS, the offi- 
cer will not be placed under observa- 
tion, but will be returned to the ZI 
on the normal DEROS. In this event 
h summary of the facts in the case 
will be furnished to the ZI major 
command together with a recommen- 
dation as to whether the officer should 
be placed on the ZI Control Roster 


(2 


7. Filing Correspondence. One copy of each 
letter originated in administering the Contro! 
Roster will be placed in the officer’s command 
and unit personnel records groups and be man- 
aged as prescribed in AFM 35-9. 


By OrpER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


3 Attachments: 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 


1. Sample letter, Directing Special Observation Period 
2. Sample letter, Directing Removal from Control Roster 
3. Sample letter, Directing Additional Observation Period 


DISTRIBUTION: 
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SAMPLE LETTER DIRECTING SPECIAL OBSERVATION PERIOD 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


HEADQUARTERS ZERO AIR FORCE 
OLSEN AIR FORCE BASE 
UTAH 


(Date) 
SUBJECT: USAF Officer Effectiveness Report 


TO: Commander 
100th Air Division 
May Air Force Base 
Florida 


1. In view of the (derogatory or substandard) effectiveness report received pertaining to Major 
John E. Doe, AO 700 000, covering the period -_._._..-.---------- Sn RR EE 
request a special effectiveness report be submitted evaluating his performance for a minimum period 
of 120 days, (60 or more days under paragraph 11b(3), AFR 36-10). The special report will be for- 
warded to arrive this Headquarters not later than 20 days subsequent to closing date of report. If 
there is a change of status and a complete report cannot be made at the end of the special observation 
period, advise this Headquarters and a new suspense date will be established if requested. 


2. Since the policy of this command is to identify and properly control substandard or marginal 
producing personnel, this officer will not be nominated or selected for PCS reassignment. This restric- 
tion will not prevent him from participating in rotational TDY periods for organization training, or 
from attending such courses as combat crew training and advance survival training in a TDY status. 

3. Request Major Doe be informed in writing that he has been placed on the control roster main- 
tained by this Headquarters and that he be required to acknowledge receipt of notification within 
24 hours, if practicable. He will be informed that the period of observation will begin as of the date 
of acknowledgment. 


FOR THE COMMANDER: 


cc: Major Command 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
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SAMPLE LETTER DIRECTING REMOVAL FROM CONTROL ROSTER 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


HEADQUARTERS ZERO AIR FORCE 
OLSEN AIR FORCE BASE 
UTAH 
(Date) 
SUBJECT: USAF Officer Effectiveness Report 
TO: Commander 
100th Air Force Base 


May Air Force Base 
Florida 


As a result of effectiveness report for the period : cee . ’ : 
Major John E. Doe, AO 700 000, has been removed from the control roster maintained by this Head- 
quarters. This officer may now be considered for reassignment when a requirement occurs. 
subject officer be advised of this action and that he acknowledge receipt of such notification. 


FOR THE COMMANDER: 


Request 


ec: Major Command 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
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SAMPLE LETTER DIRECTING ADDITIONAL OBSERVATION PERIOD 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


HEADQUARTERS AIR COMMAND 
JONES AIR FORCE BASE 
NEBRASKA 


(Date) 
SUBJECT: USAF Officer Effectiveness Report 


TO Commander 
Zero Air Force 
Olsen Air Force Base 
Utah 


1. Reference is made to letter, this Headquarters, DPRP, subject as above, dated 
pertaining to Major John E. Doe, AO 700 000. 


2. As a result of report covering period __------------------ to ., Major 
Doe will be retained on the control roster maintained by your Headquarters. “It is is requested that 
he be given another special effectiveness report under a different reporting officer. At the end of this 
additional observation period, a special report will be rendered and forwarded to this Headquarters. 
If a change of status prevents normal reporting, advise this Headquarters of dates selected for the 
additional observation period. 


3. Request that Major Doe be informed in writing that he is being placed under a different reporting 
officer for an additional observation period and that he acknowledge receipt of such notification within 
24 hours, if practicable. 


FOR THE COMMANDER: 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
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*AFR 39-304 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Washington, 2 April 1959 


Enlisted Personnel 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEMOTION OF AIRMEN 


AFR 39-30, 19 September 1958, is changed as follows: 


4d. Failure To Complete Skill Upgrading. 
An airman who does not possess an awarded 
skill level appropriate to his grade, as indi- 
cated by career field charts in AFM 35-1, 
and who has not qualified for award of the 
appropriate skill level within the time limit 
specified in paragraphs 15a(6) (a) and (b), 
AFM 35-1, will be reduced to a grade appro- 
priate to the level of skill possessed, pro- 
vided he has received adequate upgrade 
training. In such cases, a hearing before a 
demotion board is mandatory. (If the de- 
motion board recommends action other than 
immediate demotion, the complete record of 
the hearing, together with the board’s find- 
ings and recommendations, will be forward- 
ed for final determination to the major air 
commander ccncerned. In those instances 
in which the major air commander approves 
the findings and recommendations of the 
board, he wil! establish effective controls to 
insure completion of each case.) Reason 
for demotion will be shown in the demotion 
orders as “paragraph 4d, AFR 39-30.” 


4e. Reclassification to a Lower Skill Level. 
An airman whose grade is justified as a re- 
sult of his possession of a particular skill 
level in an AFS, and who is later reclassified 
to a lower skill level due to lack of pro- 
ficiency under the provisions of Chapter 5, 
AFM 35-1, will be demoted to the highest 
grade consistent with his skill level 2s indi- 
cated by career field charts in AFM 35-1. 
The airman must have been advised... . 
before publication of the demotion orders. 


4f. Voluntary Demotion. An airman who 
has been promoted in accordance with AFR 
39-29, but does not desire to serve in that 
grade, may request his commander to take 
action to demote him to his former grade. 
In such case the airman must submit his re- 
quest in writing not later than 60 days from 


*This change supersedes AFR 111-15, 18 March 1957. 


DISTRIBUTION: S 


the promotion date and must include the rea- 
sons for his action. If the airman’s request 
is approved by his commander and the de- 
moting authority (if the commander is not 
the demoting authority), demotion orders 
will be published in accordance with para- 
graph 14. In such cases, demotion proced- 
ures prescribed in paragraphs 3c and 7 
through 12 do not apply. Reason for de- 
motion will be shown as “paragraph 4f, 
AFR 39-30.” 


lla. When To Appoint Board. If a non- 
commissioned officer who has been recom- 
mended for demotion to a grade below his 
. . action and grade. 


14a. How To Issue Orders. Demotions 
will be... . chapter 3, AFM 10-3. Demo- 
tion orders .... date of discharge. 


14b. How To Revoke Orders. Revocation 
of demotion orders ... . chapter 3, AFM 
10-3. The officer exercising . . . . demotion 
orders. 


18. Demotion for Lack of Fitness or Lead- 
ership Qualities Evidenced by Court-Martial 
Conviction. An airman may be demoted by 
competent authority if he is convicted by 
court-martial and receives a sentence, which 
when it becomes final, includes a punitive 
discharge, confinement at hard labor, or hard 
labor without confinement even though the 
court-martial sentence does not specifically 
provide for demotion to the lowest enlisted 
grade. Such a conviction is considered as 
evidencing a lack of fitness or leadership 
qualities which require administrative de- 
motion. Demotion procedures prescribed in 
paragraphs 3 and 7 through 12 do not apply. 
Reasofi for demotion will be shown as “para- 
graph 18, AFR 39-30.” 


a. Grade to Which an Airman May be De- 
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moted. The demoting authority may demote b. When Demotion Is To Be Effected. 
an airman to the lowest or any intermediate Orders effecting demotion will not be pub- 
grade for which he considers an airman lished until all appellate procedures have 
qualified. Normally, demotion to other than been accomplished and the sentence has be- 
the lowest grade is not considered appropri- come final. 

ate unless the execution of such portions of c. How Demotion Is Accomplished. The 
the sentence as relate to punitive discharge demoting authority (see paragraph 2) will 
and hard labor with or without confinement publish orders in accordance with paragraph 
is suspended, remitted, or disapproved and 14. The orders will also include the court- 
the airman is retained in a duty status. martial number and date of approval. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 
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AIR FORCE SEDULASION } 
NO. 39-30 


*AFR 39-30 
1-4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON, 19 SEPTEMBER 1958 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Administrative Demotion of Airmen 


Paragraph 
What the Demotion Policy Is._-.........--.------ " hadanamenak — 1 
Who Is Authorized to Demote an Airman.-----_---- Seen ee iiomiabcaublouss 2 
Grades to Which an Airman May Be Demoted---..-.--.....--..--.-------------------- 3 
a san wre or oatncnigesticbesiemsnen cimnepapty masetihtams @ntewrinie-=seiiowimaeie Srp 4 
EE See Dep ies 5 
ic SE Sal a a SS rerenraasesiets sssin 2 6 
Notifying the Airman of Impending Action.---..--.~..~.-- Sa : 7 
Reply by Airman --.--..--.- >): ES ree oP cr .ae® ; 8 
Action by Commander After Airman Replies. pon nitiatenineis —— widget thabnin ts 9 
Giving Airman Impartial Personal Hearing------........._- Et ‘ 10 
Appointing a Demotion Board-.-..........---- .3¢-08 Pe A 11 
Action by Demoting Authority --_- PS 12 
Reassigning Airman -.--.-.....-- = 13 
Issuing Demotion Orders -....--.-.- a 14 
Notifying the Airman of His Demotion__- SS AEE ee er 15 
How to Maintain Records ---- 16 


Notifying Air Reserve Records Center__- 


This regulation explains when, how, and by whom an airman serving on extended active duty 
may be demoted to a grade in keeping with his demonstrated abilities and skills. 


1. What the Demotion Policy Is: 

a. Demotions effected under this regulation 
are strictly administrative and are made without 
prejudice. This regulation will not be used to 
impose punishment in lieu of trial by court mar- 
tial or nonjudicial punishment authorized by 
Article 15, Uniform Code of Military Justice (10 
U.S. C. 815). 

b. An airman who is being considered for 
demotion but is separated from the service before 
completion of the demotion action cannot be 
demoted after his separation and demotion pro- 
cedures cannot be resumed if he reenlists. In 
this latter case, demotion action, if still appro- 
priate, would have to be re-initiated. 


2. Who Is Authorized to Demote An Airman. 
A major air commander may demote an airman 
under his jurisdiction in accordance with the 
provisions of this regulation. He may delegate 
this authority to subordinate commanders hav- 
ing promotion authority; however, such com- 
manders may demote only from the grades to 
which they are authorized to promote. 


3. Grades to Which An Airman May Be 
Demoted: 

a. An airman may not be demoted below the 
grade of airman third class. 

b. An airman may be demoted more than 
one grade in a single action, except that a non- 
commissioned officer in the grade of technical 
sergeant or higher may not be demoted below the 


grade of airman first class, and an airman in 
the grade of staff sergeant or airman first class 
may not be demoted below the grade of airman 
second class. If, after a reasonable period of 
time, the airman proves unqualified to continue 
in the grade to which demoted, he may be de- 
moted to a lower grade by separate action. 

ce. A noncommissioned officer may not be 
demoted to a grade lower than his permanent 
noncommissioned officer grade until he has been 
given an opportunity to appear before a demo- 
tion board. 


4. Reasons for Demotion: 

a. Failure to Maintain Standards. When an 
airman fails to maintain the standards of his 
grade, he will be considered for demotion. In 
such case, demotion action must be based spe- 
cifically on the following reasons: 

(1) Failure to develop or maintain the 
proficiency or leadership required of 
the grade in which serving; 

(2) Demonstrated lack of fitness to per- 
form in the grade in which serving. 

b. Failure to Complete Training. An airman 
who is promoted for the purpose of officer can- 
didate training (see AFR 53-3) or in anticipa- 
tion of completion of some other training course 
and who subsequently fails to complete such 
training, will be demoted to his former grade 
upon termination of student status. In such 
cases, demotion procedures prescribed in para- 
graphs 7 through 12 are unnecessary. 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 39-30, 10 February 1953, including Change 39-—30A, 29 June 1955. 
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(1) For an officer candidate or a pipeline 
student, the commandant of the Air 
Force school concerned will insure 
that the followi 
tions are taken 
departure: 

(a) Orders published announcing the 
demotion. Reason for demotion will 
be shown as “paragraph 4b, AFR 
39-30.” 


administrative ac- 
fore the airman’s 


(b) Airman given a copy of the orders. 
(c) Copy of the orders placed in the 
airman’s unit personnel records. 
(d) Demotion entered in AF Form 7, 
Airman Military Record. 
(2) For an airman attending an Air Force 
school in a temporary duty status, 
the commandant of the school will in- 
form the major air command con- 
cerned of the termination of student 
status. The appropriate headquarters 
will take the administrative actions 
shown in (1) (a) through (d), above. 
For an airman having been promoted 
as a trainee on formal on-the-job 
training at the 3-skill level who fails 
to complete such training, the com- 
mander having demoting authority 
will take the administrative actions 
shown in (1) (a) through (d), above. 
c. Voluntary Change in Assignment. Vol- 
untary request for change of assignment by an 
airman may involve demotion action. If an air- 
man is not acceptable in the requested assign- 
ment in the grade held, he will be notified of the 
grade in which reassignment may be effected. If 
reassignment in a lower grade is acceptable to the 
airman concerned, he will be required to so in- 
dicate in writing. Upon receipt of the airman’s 
acceptance of the lower grade, orders will be 
published demoting him in accordance with para- 
graph 14. In such cases, demotion procedures 
prescribed in paragraphs 3c and 7 through 12 do 
=f apply. Reason for demotion will be shown 
s “paragraph 4c, AFR 39-30 
d. Failure to Complete Skill Upgrading. A 
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e. Reclassification to a Lower Skill Level 


tevel_inthesamecarser—field_ladderunderthe 
present—sitit tevelaeindivated—by_career—field 
charte-in-AFM-36-+. The airman must have 
been advised of his rights to appear before a 
classification board as provided in paragraph 14, 
AFM 35-1. In such cases, demotion procedures 
prescribed in paragraphs 3c and 7 through 12 de 
not apply. Reason for demotion will be shown 
on the demotion orders as “paragraph 4e, AFR 
39-30.” An airman eligible for discharge under 
the provisions of AFR 39-15 will be informed of 
his right to tender his resignation in lieu of de- 
motion at any time before publication of the 
demotion orders. An airman eligible for retire- 
ment under the provisions of AFR 39-20 will be 
informed of his right to apply for voluntary re- 
tirement in lieu of demotion at any time before 
publigatiqn of the demegion orders. 
F. 3te: AFR 39~30A 

5. Effective Date of Demotion. An airman’s 
demotion under this regulation is effective the 
date of his demotion orders. 


6. Date of Rank. The date of rank of an air- 
man demoted under this regulation will be deter- 
mined in accordance with paragraph 21, AFR 
35-54, 3 July 1956. 


7. Notifying the Airman of Impending Ac- 
tion. When a commander believes an airman is 
unqualified for his current grade for reasons given 
in paragraph 4a(1), 4a(2) or 4d, the commander 
will inform the airman in writing of the inten- 
tion to recommend him for demotion. If the 
commander and the demoting authority are one 
and the same, the commander will state the inten- 
tion to demote. Whether the intention is to rec- 
ommend demotion or to demote the letter will: 

a. State specific reason for proposed action; 

b. Include a complete summary of the sup- 
porting facts; 

c. Instruct the airman to reply within 72 
hours of receipt of letter; 

d. Inform the airman of his right to an im- 
partial hearing, with or without counsel. 

e. If the airman is eligible for discharge 
under the provisions of AFR 39-15, inform him 
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of his right to tender his resignation in lieu of 
demotion at any time before publication of de- 
motion orders. 

f. If the airman is eligible for retirement 
under the provisions of AFR 39-20, inform him 
of his right to apply for voluntary retirement 
in lieu of demotion at any time before publica- 
tion of demotion orders. 


8. Reply by Airman. The airman must reply 
by indorsement within 72 hours of receipt of the 
letter from his commander. In his indorsement 
the airman will state: 

a. Reason why he should be retained in his 
present grade, giving evidence in his behalf; or 

b. That the proposed action is justified and 
that he has nothing to offer in his behalf; 

c. Whether he desires a personal hearing 
and, if so, whether he desires counsel. 


9. Action by Commander After Airman Re- 
plies. When the commander receives the air- 
man’s reply he will: 

a. If he is also the demoting authority, either 
determine that 

(1) The airman should not be demoted 
and notify the airman in writing of 
his decision not to demote, or 

(2) The demotion action is appropriate, 
and proceed in accordance with this 
regulation. 

b. If he is not the demoting authority, in- 
dorse the correspondence h channels to the 
demoting authority, recommending either that no 
further action be taken or the lower grade which 
he believes appropriate for the airman’s skills 
and abilities. 


10. Giving Airman Impartial Personal Hear- 
ing. An airman recommended for demotion will 
be granted an impartial personal hearing, with 
or without counsel, in accordance with the air- 
man’s written request. However, a permanent 
noncommissioned officer who has been recom- 
mended for demotion to a grade lower than his 
permanent noncommissioned officer grade who 
desires a — mal hearing will appear before a 
demotion (see paragraph =f Otherwise, 
the airman will appear before the demoting au- 
thority, except that the demoting authority will 
_ an impartial officer to conduct the hearing 


a. The airman requests it; 

b. It is not practical for the demoting author- 
ity to grant a personal hearing. For instance, a 
commander who has units with separate squad- 
rons or flights at remote locations or units not 
comparable in organization or size to a group, 
and ~— report direct to a wing or higher com- 
mand. 
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. The commander and the demoting author- 
ity are one and the same and the airman does 
not specifically request a hearing before the de- 
moting authority in his indorsement. 


The officer named to conduct the impartial hear- 
ing will submit a written report of the hearing, 
giving his recommendations, to the demoting au- 
thority for final action, This report will become 
a part of the permanent demotion record. 


11. Appointing a Demotion Board: 3$¢* 1) ¢ 


a. When to Appoint Board. H-e-neneon— 
metien- to a grade below his permanent non- 
commissioned officer grade requests a hearing, or 
if the provisions of paragraph 4d are applicable, 
the demoting authority will appoint a demotion 
board to determine the facts and recommend ap- 
propriate action and grade. 

b. Board Membership. The board will con- 
sist of at least three disinterested persons—at 
least one of whom will be a commissioned officer 
Commissioned officers, warrant officers, and air- 
men may be appointed as board members. How- 
ever, if airmen are appointed, they will be senior 
to the airman being considered for demotion, and 
they will be from another organization. Boards 
considering Reserve of the Air Force airmen for 
demotion will include a majority of officers and 
airmen of the Reserve as members. 

c. Board Proceedings. Board proceedings 
will conform to the procedures in AFR 11-1. 
The hearing will in no sense be a trial but will 
be held solely to determine the facts of the case 
and to afford the airman an opportunity person- 
ally or through counsel to justify retention of his 
current grade. The board may summon any wit- 
nesses it desires. Unfinished demotion proceed- 
ings are terminated by an airman’s discharge. 
(See paragraph 1b.) 

d. Board Findings and Recommendations. 
The board will submit the complete record of the 
hearing, together with its findings and recom- 
mendations, to the demoting authority. The 
board may submit a summary of testimony in 
lieu of the full transcript. 


12. Action by Demoting Authority. After 
consideration of all pertinent information the 
demoting authority will: 


a. If the demotion is not justified, so inform 
the airman’s commander and return all cor- 
respondence to him. The airman’s commander, 
in turn, will inform the airman m writing of the 
decision taken. (If the demoting authority is 
also the airman’s commander, he will merely in- 
form the airman in writing of his decision.) 

b. If the demotvon is justified, determine the 


appropriate lower grade and issue the demotion 
orders. A noncommissioned officer normally may 
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not be demoted to a grade lower than that rec- 
ommended by the demotion ; however, if 
the demoting authority is convinced that the 
noncommissioned officer should be demoted to a 
grade lower than that recommended by the de- 
motion board, he will recommend such demotion 
to the next higher commander, forwarding all 
pertinent information including the board report. 
The higher commander, in turn, will determine 
the grade to which the airman will be demoted 
subject to the limitations in paragraph 3b, and 
return the correspondence with his determination 
to the demoting authority to issue the demotion 
orders. An individual eligible to request dis- 
charge under the provisions of AFR 39-15 or 
eligible to apply for retirement under the provi- 
sions of AFR 39-20, will be notified of impending 
publication of demotion orders and will be af- 
forded 72 hours in which to tender his resigna- 
tion, or to apply for retirement, as applicable. 


13. Ri Airman. An airman who has 
been dem under this regulation for reasons 
shown in pa: ph 4a, or recommended for de- 


motion under that provision but whose demotion 
has been determined unwarranted, will be re- 
assigned to another organization if he so desires. 
The airman, however, may not specify the base 
or unit to which he desires to be reassigned. 
Requests for reassignment submitted under the 
provisions of this paragraph may be granted by 
the demoting authority but such requests may be 
denied only by the next higher commander in 
the chain of command above the demoting au- 
thority. Denials will be made only when the 
next higher commander determines that reassign- 
ment will be contrary to the best interests of the 
Air Force. Reassignment under this paragraph 
will not necessarily be limited to a different unit 
at the same base. 


14, Issuing Demotion Orders: 

a. How to Issue Orders. Demotions will be 
announced in orders issued by the appropriate 
headquarters, in accordance with 
30-8. Demotion orders will not be published 
after date of discharge. 

b. How to Revoke Orders. Revocation of 
demotion orders, if appropriate, will be made in 


By Ornper or THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force: 


OFFICIAL: 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


DISTRIBUTION: 
s 


see * 


accordance with Ae . . The of- 
ficer exercising general court-martial jurisdiction 
over the unit that issued the demotion orders may 
direct revocation of demotion orders. 


15. Notifying the Airman of His Demotion. 
The airman’s commander personally will notify 
the airman demoted under this regulation and 
give him a copy of the demotion orders. 


16. How to Maintain Records: 


a. Master Personnel Records. As soon as 
the demotion action is completed, the original 
correspondence, the report of proceedings, and 
one copy of the demotion orders will be forwarded 
through channels by letter of transmittal or in- 
dorsement as appropriate to: 


Director of Administrative Services 
Headquarters USAF 
A - ane anne Records Division 
Washington 25, D. C. 
The letter of transmittal or indorsement will 
include: 
(1) Date of demotion interview, see para- 
graph 15; 
(2) Name,.grade, and service number of 
the officer conducting the interview; 
(3) Statement that the airman does or 
does not hold a Reserve of the Air 
Force commission. 


b. Unit Personnel Records. One copy of the 
demotion orders will be filed in the airman’s unit 
personnel records as prescribed in AFM 35-12. 


ec. Airman Military Record (AF Form 7). 
In accordance with AFM 35-12, enter in item 
14, Grade Status, grade to which demoted, date 
of rank, and authority. 


17. Notifying Air Reserve Records Center. 
If a demoted airman holds a commission as an 
officer in the Air Force Reserve, his commander 
will forward a full report of the demotion, with 
recommendation (see AFR 45-40) regarding ter- 
mination of Reserve appointment, direct to: 

Commander, Air Reserve Records Center 
3800 York Street 
Denver 5, Colorado 


(8. See: AFR 34~30A 


99-304 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 
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AFR 39-40 
1-2 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Washington, 20 April 1959 


AIR FORCE REGULATION 
NO. 39-40 


Enlisted Personnel 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS CONTROL PROCEDURES 


This regulation establishes policies and procedures to identify and initiate control ac- 
tion on noncommissioned officers whose conduct or performance of duty is marginal, sub- 
standard, or requires special attention. It also provides for observation periods aimed at 
improving the nonc issioned officers’ performance. Action under this regulation will 
not be directed or continued as a substitute or prerequisite for administrative or punitive 
action when the need for immediate action is indicated and can be substantiated. (The Con- 
trol Roster procedure may be waived when such immediate action makes it no longer neces- 








sary or appropriate. ) 


1. Maintaining a Control Roster. The 
major air commander will be primarily re- 
sponsible for the operation of a NCO Con- 
trol Roster to the extent that its effective- 
ness can be monitored and decisions as to 
the appropriate disposition of NCOs con- 
cerned can be made when necessary. How- 
ever, major air commanders may delegate 
the responsibility for the maintenance of 
NCO Control Rosters down to, and including, 
group or comparable level, so long as the 
command exercising monitoring responsibil- 
ity is at least one echelon of command higher 
than the echelon of command which main- 
tains the roster. Major air commanders will 
insure that all reports and/or correspond- 
ence which may result in placing a noncom- 
missioned officer on a Control Roster will be 
routed through a central agency within the 
command monitoring the roster to insure 
identification of marginal or substandard 
noncommissioned officers. Commanders at 
any level may recommend that a NCO’s name 
be placed on the appropriate Control Roster. 


2. When A NCO’s Name Will Be Placed On 
A Control Roster: A noncommissioned of- 
ficer’s name will be placed on the Control 
Roster when: 


a. He receives a derogatory perform- 
ance report (AF Form 75) or any report re- 
flecting performance which his commander 
considers below the standard expected of a 
noncommissioned officer of his grade. (For 
definition of derogatory report, see AFR 39- 
62.) Examples of such substandard per- 
formance are: 


(1) Failure to demonstrate loyalty 


OPI: AFPMP 
DISTRIBUTION: S 


and support to supervisors in im- 
plementing established programs 
and policies. 


Failure to demonstrate judg- 
ment, job knowledge, or leader- 
ship commensurate with his 
grade and AFSC. 


b. His conduct is such as to bring dis- 
credit on the Air Force. Such conduct in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, the following: 


(1) Financial irresponsibility, _ in- 
cluding nonsupport of legal de- 
pendents; failure to reasonably 
discharge just indebtedness; a 
record of dishonored checks; and 
failure to comply with civil judg- 
ments. 


Verified infractions of civil law 
and personal misconduct, such as 
repeated overindulgence in alco- 
holic beverages and participation 
in altercations. 


(2 


~~ 


te 
~ 


c. He fails to complete formal training 
or a course of instruction when attendance 
is at the expense of the Government, pro- 
vided such failure can be attributed to fac- 
tors over which the individual had reason- 
able control. 


d. He fails to fulfill the responsibilities 
of a noncommissioned officer as outlined in 
AFR 39-6. . 


e. Directed by the major air command- 
er, wing or comparable commander con- 
cerned, for such other reasons as he may 
deem appropriate. 
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3. Procedures For Placing NCOs On The 
Control Roster: 


Action by Immediate Commander. 
When a commander receives a derogatory 
performance report or receives other evi- 
dence listed in paragraph 2, he will: 

(1) Initiate punitive or administra- 
tive action, and/or 
Place the NCO’s name on the 
Control Roster. Notify the non- 
commissioned officer in writing 
that his name is being placed on 
the Control Roster and that he is 
to be observed for a period of 3 
months. (See attachment 1 to 
this regulation.) 

Forward the letter of notification 
and acknowledgement of receipt 
to the headquarters maintaining 
the Control Roster. 

Upon completion of a three (3) 
months observation period, re- 
quire the accomplishment of a 
special performance report (AF 
Form 75) to record the NCO’s 
performance. Reason for report 
for entry in Section I, AF Form 
75, will be “Dir by (squadron, 
wing, base, etc) commander.” 


(2 


~~ 


(3 


— 


(4 


~~ 


b. Action by Commander Maintaining 
Control Roster. Upon completion of an ob- 
servation period and review of the special 
performance report, the commander main- 
taining the Control Roster will take action 
to: 

(1) Remove the individual from the 
Control Roster and permit him to 
continue in grade without fur- 
ther action (see attachment 2), 
or 
Initiate demotion, reclassifica- 
tion, or separation action under 
appropriate directives, if justi- 
fied, or 
Provided the airman has suf- 
ficient service to retire, inform 
him of action contemplated under 
(2) above, and permit immediate 
application for retirement in lieu 
of such action. 


~ 
to 
~ 


(3 


— 


c. Upon completion of an observation 
period, commanders may extend the period 
of observation for an additional period of 
time not to exceed 3 months. (Normally, 
this observation will be under a different 
supervisor) (see attachment 3). 


4. Reassignment, Separation, or Demotion 
of NCOs Who Are on a Roster. For NCOs 
who are reassigned, separated, or demoted 
while their names are on a Control Roster, 
the following action will be taken: 


a. NCOs Who Are Reported for Reas- 
signment. Normally, noncommissioned of- 
ficers placed on the Contro! Roster will not 
be reassigned until final disposition is made 
of their cases. In the event an NCO who is 
on a Control Roster is selected for assign- 
ment, the appropriate headquarters which 
was responsible for selecting the NCO for 
assignment will be notified, so that substitu- 
tion may be made. Control Roster action 
will not interfere with urgent mission re- 
quirements such as TDY movement over- 
seas, or with movement of airmen to and 
from overseas, when such action is directed 
by the major air commander. However, in 
the event such reassignments are made, the 
losing command will recommend to the gain- 
ing command whether or not the NCO’s 
name should be placed on the gaining com- 
mand’s Control Roster. 


b. NCOs Who Are Reassigned on PCS 
to Hospital Status. When an airman who is 
carried on the Control Roster is reassigned 
PCS to patient status, the losing organiza- 
tion will forward to the medical unit of as- 
signment a summary of the case and recom- 
mendation with a request that they be for- 
warded to the gaining organization upon 
reassignment. 


c. NCOs Who Are Attending Training 
Courses. An NCO who is placed on TDY, or 
assigned to a command for the purpose of 
attending a training course, will be relieved 
from TDY or assignment if he comes within 
the criteria listed in paragraph 2. The 
command to which the NCO is attached or 
assigned will forward to the NCO’s parent 
or gaining command a summary of the case 
with recommended action. 


d. Separation or Demotion of NCO’s 
Who Hold Reserve Officer Appointments. 
Losing commanders of noncommissioned of- 
ficers who hold a Reserve appointment as a 
commissioned or warrant officer and who are 
separated or demoted while carried on a Con- 
trol Roster, or as a result of actions taken 
while carried in such status, will forward a 
summary of the circumstances which cause 
placement of the NCO on the Control Roster 
to the Commander, Air Reserve Records Cen- 
ter, for consideration of action under AFR 
15-40. 








e. Retaining NCOs Beyond ETS Date. 
NCO’s who are on Control Rosters on their 
ETS date will be given an opportunity to 
extend voluntarily their enlistment, in writ- 
ing, a sufficient period of time to complete 
the observation period and final action on 
their individual case. In those instances 
wherein the individual does not volunteer to 
extend his enlistment and subject himself 
to the observation period, the individual will 
be separated on ETS with the type of dis- 
charge authorized (see paragraph 9, AFR 
39-10). Item llc, DD Form 214, will be 
posted in accordance with paragraph 21, 
AFR 39-10. Item 32, DD Form 214, will be 
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posted as follows: “RE-2. 
AFM 39-9 applies.” 


5. Relation to AFR 39-62. As a general 
rule, the provisions of AFR 39-62 should 
take precedence over this regulation in the 
administration of special performance re- 
ports required by paragraph 3. 


6. Records Maintenance. One copy of 
each letter originated in administering the 
Control Roster will be placed in the Noncom- 
missioned Officer’s Unit Personnel Record 
Group and Noncommissioned Officer Com- 
mand Selection Record Group and managed 
as prescribed in AFM 35-12. 


Paragraph 11, 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL: 


J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 


3 Attachments: 
1. Sample letter of Notification 


THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 


2. Sample letter Directing Removal from Control Roster 
3. Sample letter Directing Additional Observation Period 





SAMPLE LETTER OF NOTIFICATION 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


ZERO FIGHTER GROUP 
ZERO AIR FORCE BASE 
WASHINGTON 


SUBJECT: NCO Control Roster 


TO: T/Sgt John Doe, AF 11 000 000 


Zero Fighter Squadron 


Zero Air Force Base, Washington 


(Date) 


1. This is to notify you that your name has been placed on the NCO Control Roster in 


accordance with AFR 39-40 as of i Date 





2. The reason(s) for this action is (are) as al 


8. Failure to correct these deficiencies within three (3) months may result in your de- 
motion, reclassification, separation or other disposition under appropriate directives. 


4. You will acknowledge receipt of this notification by indorsement hereon within 72 
hours of receipt. 


For THE COMMANDER: 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


A&®achment 1 to AFR 39-40 
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SAMPLE LETTER DIRECTING REMOVAL FROM CONTROL ROSTER 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


ZERO FIGHTER GROUP 
ZERO AIR FORCE BASE 
WASHINGTON 
(Date) 
SUBJECT: NCO Control Roster 
TO: Comander 


Zero Fighter Squadron 
Zero Air Force Base, Washington 


As a result of the special performance report (AF Form 75) for the period __ 
to , T/Sgt Joe Doe, AF11000000, has been removed from the Control Roster. 
This noncommissioned officer may now be considered for reassignment when a_ require- 
ment occurs. Request T/Sgt Doe be advised of this action and that he acknowledge re- 
ceipt of such notification. 


FoR THE COMMANDER: 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
Attachment 2 to AFR 39-40 





SAMPLE LETTER DIRECTING ADDITIONAL OBSERVATION PERIOD 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


ZERO FIGHTER GROUP 
ZERO AIR FORCE BASE 


WASHINGTON 
(Date) 
SUBJECT: NCO Control Roster 
TO: Comander 
Zero Fighter Squadron 
Zero Air Force Base, Washington 
1. Reference is made to letter, subject as above, dated pertaining to 


T/Sgt John Doe, AF11000000. 


2. As a result of the special performance report covering the period 
to , T/Sgt Doe will be retained on the Control Roster. It is requested that 
he be given another special performance report (AF Form 75) for an additional period of 
three (3) months. At the end of this additional observation period a special report will be 
rendered and forwarded to this headquarters. If a change of status prevents normal re- 
porting, advise this headquarters of dates selected for the additional observation period. — 


8. Sergeant Doe should be informed in writing that he is being placed under an addi- 
tional observation period and that he will acknowledge receipt of such notification within 
72 hours of receipt. 


FoR THE COMMANDER: 





FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY . 
Attachment 3 to AFR 39-40 
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Mr. Coneian. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. The fact you have the figures in the square marked 
“individual” in a way that suggests mesomorph, ectomorph, and endo- 
morph, all this, that and the other, I wonder if you could tell me for 
the record if racial characteristics are also taken into account. 

Mr. Kowatsxi. Would the gentleman yield? Would he explain 
the terms for the record ? 

Mr. Cocnetan. That means fat, lean, and in between, and is sup- 

to be associated with certain propensities and characteristics; 
owever, I am not certain of validity of these findings. 

Colonel Lisack. They were not either considered or employed, nei- 
ther were racial characteristics or physical—— 

Mr. Conexan. I see. On this point, on external observation, it 
would lead me to believe the Air Force has an excellent policy in this 
regard, in the rating of manpower, in relation to the question of inte- 
gration. Has there been any material or studies as far as the Air 
Force is concerned on this subject to show whether or not this has 
been a problem or whether it has worked out satisfactorily ¢ 

Colonel Lisacx. To my knowledge it has not been a problem. For 
the record I can get an official review of this, to give you the Air 
Force statement. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t always want to be the fly in the ointment here, 
but it seems to me this committee was established for investigating the 
proper utilization of manpower. 

Mr. Couexan. I don’t know anything more relevant than that. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t know how relevant it is. I doubt very much 
whether those questions are a part of proper utilization of manpower. 
I know there are all races and religions in the Air Force. I see them 
working all over. 

Mr. Price. I think it would be considered properly an issue here 
because in the matter of utilization, if they have some peculiar regu- 
lation or peculiar system of allocating personnel based on this, it 
might affect the misutilization of manpower. I think it could be con- 
sidered proper. 

Colonel Lisackx. I can say in our Air Force specialty system there 
is no regard for color, race, or creed. 

Mr. Price. That is a directive of the Department of Defense, also. 

Mr. Conetan. I am delighted to learn this. It is why I asked the 
question. I recognize we are in executive session. I am not trying 
to start a revolution. I am trying to get some facts. It happens to 
be very important to me in my district, and I therefore have asked 
it objectively, and I think I have gotten a fine answer. 

Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Lisacx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskr. May I suggest a possible solution for the question 
Mr. Wampler raised? Is it possible perhaps to check back a couple 
of months through the various headquarters, and make an estimate 
based on maybe a spot check ? 

Mr. Wamp ter. I think that would do it. 
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Mr. Price. I have requested the Air Force to do the best they can 
in response to the request, and I think that is the only way we can 
leave it. 

Mr. Wamp ter. Surely. 

Mr. Kowausk1. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Lisacx. In our personnel classification system, how we do 
this, the position itself or the equipment is analyzed, and we get all 
the facts about the duties and tasks it takes to fill it. Qualifications 
analysis is done, the people’s side of it. This infers the abilities re- 
quired, and in the position evaluation we want to peg the position at 
an equitable pay grade. So with the responsibility, skills and know]- 
edge considered as necessary, the higher the qualifications the higher 
the grade and these are pegged in terms of the positions. 

We have a qualitative personnel requirements information effort 
done with industry where we work with the contractor producing the 
equipment for a new weapons system, to again identify, while equip- 
ment is still in development, with the engineers who designed the 
equipment, to provide qualified personnel data; to estimate what it 
takes to maintain and operate it, what kind of people and their quali- 
fications, so that the specialty system leads the new weapons systems 
in order that the training standards and other aspects can be taken 
into consideration in advance. So when the equipment is delivered, 
we have the man already trained and classified. 

Likewise, the classification system is dynamic in the sense that once 
a specialty is issued and described and the qualifications announced, 
it 1s also under scrutiny for recommendations from the field and 
through analyses for changes, so it is both leading and exact. 

Take a look at one of the specialties, a jet engine mechanic. The 
Air Force specialty code is a number. There is a semiskilled number 
noted by a difference in digit. Basically a specialty has a summary, 
a brief description, so you can judge quickly what this actual specialty 
is. 

The next series is the activity portion of the specialty, what this 
man does in terms of, in this instance, performing inspections or pre- 
ventive maintenance on jet engines. He conducts preflights, and it 
goes into some detail. He repairs and maintains jet engines, replaces 
components or repairs components. It goes into considerable detail. 

This man tests the aircraft and missile aircraft jet engines. The jet 
engine is not peculiar to a manned aircraft ; it may be in a Snark, inter- 
continental missile or a Matador tactical missile. To the man main- 
taining the equipment and the specialty, it is immaterial except for the 
related subsystems. Therefore, he handles the aircraft engines or the 
missile engines as a part of his specialty. He may supervise other 
mechanics at the semiskilled level, observe their performance and if 
this semiskilled man is not performing, not progressing, we provide 
in the system for him to be reviewed; the higher skilled man has the 
responsibility to report inadequate progress or capability to the 
supervisor of the individual. 

In the specialty qualifications it goes into education, experience, 
training, and other things. And the last section called “specialty 
data” is the grade spread, beginning with pegging the right job with 
the right pay. Finally the source jobs are shown—used when a man 
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is first classified, to find which area he should be trained in—we have 
related civilian data, what jobs in civilian life are the same or related 
to this. 

Let’s look at the grade-skill-level Air Force specialty relationship. 
This side of the chart shows the grade level and skill. We indicate 
skill by a digit. Here is our basic airman and the grades through 
nonecom to the warrant officer. On the right side of the chart is a 
career field subdivision. This [indicating chart] is a subdivision 
of the aircraft engine field. A basic airman having a code of ciphers 
with a one, the very lowest level, is a maintenance helper. He has no 
skill. 

He may go to the basic engine course. Upon completion he is a 
semiskilled mechanic. When he has experience on the iob and passed 
a written examination he may be upgraded to a skilled mechanic. 
Through further on-the-job training. written examinations, and ob- 
served performance, he may become a technician and the grade again 
is commensurate with the skill level. 

Shown on this side (reciprocating engine) is the same kind of 
progress that goes on up, and at the very top is the sunerintendent. 
the senior or chief master sergeant or warrant officer. This provides 
for a skill association with level of grade, provides for career pro- 
gression. There is a relationship—— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. In the normal course of effects of a professional 
airman how many years would be involved in progressing from basic 
to superintendent or warrant officer ? 

Colonel Lisack. I havea chart that walks a man from the recruiting 
office through his career, using this classification system, with times 
involved. 

Mr. Brewster. All right. 

Colonel Lisack. Next, part IIT, how we forecast our skills? 

Generally, we have centralized control and decentralized operations. 
We determine the worldwide, timewise career field and skill level 
requirements. This has been explained as starting at base level. 

Next, a complete Air Force personnel inventory is made. This is 
done by a statistical reporting system where we have on tape or cards 
all the essential information concerning our. personnel, their age, 
education, Air Force specialty codes and other related data. 

Next step determines the gains and losses to the inventory and 
projects against the same point in time as the requirement. We com- 
pare what we need with what we will have and thus calculate our 
personnel needs for the future. 

In the calculation of these trained personnel requirements we take 
certain steps to meet the needs. First, we issue the training and edu- 
cational directives. The Air Training Command by far does the bulk 
of our technical training through formal training, there is also a 
great deal of on-the-job training, and we have special courses con- 
ducted by the factory personnel where we contract for training, with 
the actual people having the know-how with regard to producing the 
new equipment, and it may be uneconomical for us to reproduce the 
training facilities and personnel necessary. It may be a joint Air 
Force and contractor training effort. 

We have our educational programs and these are based essentially 
on a forecast of requirements 10 years in the future. Our Institute 
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of Technology and the Air University have their quotas and courses, 
study areas, identified in the future, because particularly in the of- 
ficer area this man is mature and makes his maximum contribution 
in a number of years to come. 

We issue the personnel procurement directives necessary to attain 
and sustain the manpower totals approved. This includes recruiting 
action, where the recruiting wing will take on board the numbers of 
people possessing those aptitudes (within the Department of Defense 
restrictions by category) to meet our needs. 

The Air Force ROTC program, our largest officer source, some 
4,000 quota in the next year, is an example of how the officer pro- 
curement is met. 

These directives are assigned so the right people in the right field 
are obtained in the right numbers to match the program needs. 

We direct the necessary retraining. We find at a projection in time 
we will have people over in numbers to our needs, and in other areas 
where we are short. This is an instance, where it may come to your 
attention, that some people who are actually participating successfully 
in a career area are directed to retrain out of it. This 1s because we 
have identified the career areas where we will be over, and others 
where we will be short, and taking cognizance of the relationship of 
the skills and knowledge we will direct retraining. 

To a maximum extent we use voluntary retraining. We have found 
the suecess of our retraining program has been remarkable. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Colonel, I bring this to your attention, instances 
where men have sent me letters, from senior noncommissioned officers 
of 18 or 19 years service, who have been directed to be retrained 
against their wishes, and when I addressed letters to the Secretary 
I got negative replies, and the men have written back and said, “We 
are going to quit when we have our 20 years in.” 

I wonder if this is a good approach. It is correct in the general 
policy, but I wonder in Saivdlings human beings where you shouldn’t 
give it some more thought. 

Colonel Lisack. We are careful to retrain volunteers where _ 
sible. But we can’t support larger numbers of people on board than 
we need in a given skill indefinitely. The human considerations, I am 
sure, are considered to the maximum extent reasonable. To give you 
an idea of the size of the program, some 25,000 men since 1954 have 
been retrained. Our goal for this year is 12,000 more. As much as 
possible we try to forecast—in case I didn’t make it clear, that is 1,000 
per month, 12,000 per year. 

We also provide upgrade training. Once the man is on the base, 
still we have the requirement to meet our needs; we give him necessary 
training, we provide mobile training units of specially trained in- 
structors with training equipment to go on the base to give that man 
the additional training that it takes to upgrade him. 


PART IV 


Very quickly, the way we assign our people: We compare at this 
headquarters what the worldwide requirements are, and the inventory 
in great detail. We then allocate numbers of certain type people to 
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the major aircommands. This is done most carefully, as you actually 
compute all requirements and have the reported inventory, you know 
the requirements of each major air command, and the skills and know|- 
edges of the people available. The commander himself assigns these 
individuals to specific bases. 

Full colonels, research and development officers and critical areas are 
controlled by headquarters, but by and large the major air command 
is given this new resource as a group. The major commander knows 
what his inventory and requirements are, in greater detail, and deter- 
mines the specific base, and specific assignment orders are issued and 
the man reports for duty. 

If our system has worked properly, this commander has identified 
the job to be done, knows the specialty he needs, and the grade, this 
was validated and approved. We in turn have procured or trained the 
right numbers of people, and at the right point in time the man should 
report at the base in the proper grade and skill at the time the job 
has to be filled. There are a lot of sequences there and many variables 
inthesystem. That is basically the system. 

Mr. Conetan. One quick question. In your intake program, allow- 
ing for your inservice educational program, can you take a man with 
no educational background, but average or above average intelligence, 
and do these things with him? Do you reject him because he has no— 
a level of education that doesn’t meet your requirement / 

Colonel Lisack. No, sir. By and large in the educational require- 
ment we have two instances, one identified as mandatory. If we are 
talking about an armament officer or electronic officer, he may require 
a degree in electrical engineering, without this he can’t take the ad- 
vanced training. 

In the instance of other skills, it may not have any mandatory edu- 
cational level, but it would identify a desirable educational level. 
Through testing and observation, as the man moves up, the man actu- 
ally makes for himself the progress rate throughout his career. 

Mr. Cone.an. With that kind of program would you consider re- 
cruiting a man with a very low literacy ability but high intelligence, 
educable? 

Colonel Lisack. This would require special literacy type programs. 
which I don’t believe we would resort to if we didn’t have to, because 
of the cost elements, and if the voluntary force within the Department 
of defense categories, and Air Force categories, meets our needs 

Mr. Price. You have to take a certain percentage of type 4, who 
may not meet the test he is referring to, but under the directives you 
are required to take those ? 

Mr. Lisack. Yes, sir. And in category 4 we classify further, be- 
cause there are degrees within this lower category and we test to find 
the degrees within the lowest category. 

Mr. Coneran. I am driving at the fellow who has had disad- 
vantages as far as background, but average or an over-average intel- 
ligence could benefit greatly from your program, is that not correct? 

Colonel Lisack. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Let’s walk Johnny Jones quickly through his enlistment. He has 
enlisted, passed the screening tests, been given a qualifying test, and 
he is identified as having a high aptitude in electronics. He proceeds 
to the Armed Forces Examining Center, takes his DOD examination 
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there, his physical. Assume he passes these, he is enlisted in the 
USAF lan reports to Lackland Air Force Base in Texas. He gets 
4 weeks of basic military training, assuming he didn’t have it before. 
This is essentially customs of the service, ae thew small arms, so 
forth. Because of his high electronic aptitude and an identified re- 
lated requirement in the Air Force, he proceeds to Lowry Air Force 
Base for 37 weeks school (essentially all in technical training). 

Upon graduation—he is a “helper” during this school period—he 
is given an apprentice semiskilled level air force specialty, and is 
assigned to a K-system job (the bombardment and navigation system, 
in a jet bomber) , in the B44 wing. 

At this point [indicating] when he is a 3-level semiskilled man, he 
again is reported, and our reporting system. The 44th Bomb Wing, 
has previously identified a requirement for his skill at a given point 
in time, which matches his graduation time, and he reports for duty. 
He might at this time be an airman second class. He may go overseas 
when he completes his basic technical training. 

Let us assume he is in the 44th Bomb Wing. During the second 
year he is still an apprentice and is continuously going through up- 
grade training. During this period he is trained by mobile training 
detachment instructors or contract technicians on bases. If he is not 
“cutting the mustard” as it were here, it is identified, he goes on 
leave; and during his third year he works toward becoming a skilled 
repairman. This is the five-skill level. To qualify he must take a 
written test, must be observed to be qualified, and his supervisor must 
recommend him. 

Upon that recommendation he may, in some instances, go to ad- 
vanced technical school. Only about 10 percent of our men go to 
this school; about 70 percent went through the basic technical school. 

In the instance where he is upgraded to a five-skill airman, he 
really then has in his Air Force first enlistment one full productive 
year as a skilled repairman (during which he is preparing to be a 
fully qualified technician ). 

So in essence we have had 3 years preparing him for this produc- 
tive job. When he finishes the fourth year, le may have a seven- 
skill level; usually not. 

If he reenlists and has further training, takes written examinations, 
he may become a seven-skill level man and thereby become qualified 
for recommendation to the grade of staff sergeant. 

Mr. Conetan. How many do you lose at the end of 4 years? 

Colonel Lisack. In 1954 we reenlisted 14 percent of our first term 
5-skill level airmen in the K-system field. Right now we are enjoy- 
ing a 39 percent reenlistment rate which is a fine increase. 

Say Johnny Jones went overseas at this point after basic technical 
training. He would essentially go through the same kind of up- 
grade training and if he decided he would reenlist he would be then 
reported from his oversea base and given instructions to a given 
zone of interior unit, say the 44th Bomb Wing. 

If he decides he won't reenlist he is separated at the port and is sent 
1ome. 

The last portion of this briefing with regard to the civilian person- 
nel program. The legal bases are the Executive orders, National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, and by public law. 
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Generally, the policy and overall management is centrally con- 
trolled by the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Secretary of 
the Air Force, and by headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 

Allocation of the numbers of people and dollars for their payment 
is as heard in the manpower briefing. These in turn are allocated 
to each major command and they are responsible to manage within 
their assigned totals. 

The operating authority and responsibility is vested in the com- 
manders of the installations with regard to the implementation of the 
details of the civilian program. The commander uses a supervisor to 
a large extent for the very close detailed supervision. This is in 
consonance with our theory of decentralized operation. The ap- 
pointment, assignment, promotion, demotion, compensation, and the 
problem areas actually are all handled at base level in the civilian 
personnel program. 

There is a civilian personnel office that assists the commanding 
officer in carrying out his delegated authority. Particularly as to the 
legal aspects, and to the policy and technical administrative control 
matters with regard to the civilian program, this office advises and 
assists the supervisor in carrying out his management responsibilities. 
It is right on the base, the supervisor himself, who has much of the say 
as to who is hired, and so forth. 

The principles applied are that the personnel staff is responsible 
for assuring that the program is in accordance with governing 
statutes and they assist and advise the supervisor on technical aspects. 
The personnel staff office is not responsible for the final selection, 
and utilization and performance evaluation. The man locally that 

as this resource assigned is responsible to utilize it. 

Concluding, I would like to say we think the personnel system of 
the Air Force is doing its job, and we think it is a pretty good system. 
We have problem areas and trouble spots and appreciate assistance 
to overcome these. We judge the quality of our system by the combat 
readiness of our force and the esprit of our people. We believe both 
of these to be quite high and hope we will maintain them at a high 
level. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel, I think you had a well organized presentation. Thank 
you very much. 

Any questions by any members of the committee? 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee adjourned. ) 





Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE OF ARMED SERVICES, 
SrecraL SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION 
or Minirary MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, February 3, 1960. 
The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, presiding. 
Mr. Price. The committee will be in order. 
The Chair apologizes for being a few minutes late but I had a matter 
pertaining to my own district and I had to appear before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 
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Our meeting this morning marks the continuation of this commit- 
tee’s inquiry into the utilization of military manpower during the 
present session. 

As you know, our committee, during the last session, had conducted 
16 meetings for the purpose of assessing its problem of manpower. 
As you also know, it is our desire to complete our hearings and inquiry 
on this subject during the coming session and, if at all possible, file 
a report on the committee’s findings and recommendations with the 
full committee during the month of March. 

During the court of our previous hearings on this general subject 
we continued to receive allegations concerning the misuse of man- 
power. The committee, with the view toward ascertaining the validity 
of these allegations, had forwarded these various cases to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and requested a thorough investigation and a report 
to the committee as to whether or not these cautions had any 
validity, and if so, if any action was contemplated by the Department 
of Defense or the respective service departments. 

The committee has also made other requests to the departments for 
information which will provide the committee with necessary back- 
ground upon which to make its final conclusion in this area. 

Our meeting this morning, therefore, is to enable the Department 
to answer any questions that members may have in respect to the 
results of the investigations made by the Department and also to 
provide the committee with whatever additional background informa- 
tion it desires. 

I understand that Mr. Stephen Jackson will represent Mr. Finucane 
this morning for the Department of Defense, and he will be accom- 
panied by representatives from each of the respective service depart- 
ments in order to permit him to respond to any questions which may 
be raised by committee members. 

Would you come around, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission at this point I would like to 
have at the table two members of my staff, Mr. Gus Lee, who is Direc- 
tor of Manpower Utilization and Requirements, and Mr. Langlotz on 
his staff, if I may, please. 

Mr. Price. Do you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Price. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are privileged to 
appear before the subcommittee to discuss matters of mutual interest 
concerning the utilization of military manpower. 

I am Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve. 


INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED MISUSE OF MANPOWER 


You may recall that in previous discussions, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Finucane, Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, stated 
that undoubtedly instances of personnel malutilization do occur in an 
organization as vast and complex as the worldwide Military Estab- 
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lishment of 214 million people in uniform. Also, that we would take 
appropriate action on any cases of this type which were called to our 
attention. 

After the hearings, Chairman Price made available more than 100 
allegations of misuse of military manpower for our investigation. We 
welcomed the opportunity to review these cases. 

The military departments made a very thorough effort to deter- 
mine the validity of these allegations which covered a wide range of 
topics and a period of several years. In some instances, the allega- 
tions reached as far back as the Korean and World War II time 
periods. 

We found that the allegations were concerned with such matters as 
replacement of military personnel with civilians, the use of Govern- 
ment transportation, training, personnel assignments, normal house- 
keeping duties, staffing of headquarters, the military supply system, 
military recruiting, and other miscellaneous subjects. Slightly more 
than 20 of the allegations were concerned with the use of enlisted per- 
sonnel assigned to the personal staff of senior officers. 

The results of our review of these allegations were forwarded to 
the subcommittee recently. You will note that corrective action was 
taken by the military departments in those few cases where the facts 
warranted. Representatives of the military departments who are 
with me will respond to any questions you may have on these reviews. 

I would like to discuss, generally, the personnel policies which have 
a bearing on the subcommittee’s area of interest. 


PERSONAL STAFF 


The first of these is the matter of Defense policy on the use of 
enlisted personnel assigned to the personal staff of senior military 
officers. As you will recall, there are approximately 2,100 enlisted 
personnel assigned to such duties worldwide. 

And I might add, Mr. Chairman, this policy is now before the 
Secretary of Defense for signature with approval of all concerned 
and it may even be now signed. It has been formally passed on by 
the Armed Forces Policy Council and is now ready for promulgation, 
and we will be happy to provide a copy for the committee. 

Mr. Becker. Pardon me, I do not want to interrupt. There was a 
little confusion right at the moment. I got the last part—it was 
nobody’s fault—I only got the last part of what you said, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I would like to understand what is coming down and has been 
approved. 

Mr. Jackson. A directive which was suggested by this committee, 
setting forth a policy to clarify the position of the Defense Depart- 
ment with regard to the use of enlisted people in the framework of 
the problem that is presented here. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, sir. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Is that confidential until such time as the Secretary 
signs it, or could you tell us what is the nature of the directive? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, we mention it generally here, sir. 

Actually, I do not know at the moment but what it has been signed. 
I know it has been approved by the Secretary and the members of 
the Armed Forces Policy Council—the three Secretaries and Joint 
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Chiefs of Staffs. So it is a matter now of just administrative action. 
So there is nothing confidential about it, sir. For all I know it may 
now be signed. 

Mr. Pricer. You are going to cover the subject ? 

Mr. Jackson. I deal with it very briefly, but if you wish to ask 
more questions, I would be glad to answer. I have a copy of it. 

Mr. Price. I think the committee has a copy. Would you mind 
reading it? Isit quite a lengthy directive ? 

Mr. Jackson. As directives go, it is not very lengthy. 

Mr. Price. Would you read it ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would be glad to read it, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. Is it your feeling it meets most of the points of issue 
brought out during the committee hearings ? 

Mr. Jackson. The statement isa Defense Department directive. 

It sets down the broad policies with respect to the matters being 
discussed by the committee and it directs that it be effective immedi- 
ately, and that the implementing regulations be submitted by the 
Departments for the details of their respective Departments within 
9) days. The gist of it is contained in my statement. 

Mr. Price. Let us proceed with your statement, then, and if we 
have any further questions we will ask you questions. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, surely. 

A statement of Defense policy, soon to be published on this subject, 
will clarify further the intent that enlisted personnel are authorized 
general, flag, and certain other senior officers to assist them with the 
minor tasks of their official duties. It emphasizes that the propriety 
of such enlisted duties is governed by the purpose which they serve 
rather than the nature of the duties. 

The assignment of enlisted personnel to duties which contribute 
only to the personal benefit of officers and which have no reasonable 
connection with the officers’ official responsibilities is, of course, pro- 
hibited. The employment of enlisted personnel by officers on a vol- 
untary, paid, off-duty basis is, however, permitted. 

This directive together with regular manpower surveys and com- 
mand inspections and staff visits should provide an effective system 
for adequate surveillance of this area. 


USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN COMMISSARY SALES STORES 


During the hearings last summer, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve stated his intention to 
look into the possibility of using civilians to replace military personnel 
in commissary sales stores. 

Our study of this subject was recently completed and policy guid- 
ance emphasizing the use of civilians in sales commissaries will be 
issued shortly. Under this policy, it is expected that most of the 
military personnel presently used in sales commissaries in the United 
States will ultimately be replaced by civilians. Military personnel 
will continue to be required, however, for (1) positions of executive 
control and essential supervision, (2) at locations where qualified 
civilians are not available, and (3) for purposes of rotation and train- 
ing not available at other activities. 
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The policy will be effective immediately and our objective is to 
replace military personnel as soon as practical. We will follow up 
such action through special progress reports to be submitted by the 
military services. 

If I am not mistaken, that is about ready for promulgation. 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; it is before the Armed Forces Policy Council 
now. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I want to ask a question just to get this straight here. 

There is one word used here, Mr. Secretary. Could it not be in 
this directive also, “ultimately,” this could be 10 years. Why could 
they not insert in here a target date; this must be completed if 
possible ? 

Mr. Jackson. We purposely did not require this to be effected on 
the execution of the document, but we do put a target date in the 
directive. 

Mr. Becker. Is it a directive. That word “ultimately” is factual 
then ? 

Mr. Jackson. This is a paraphrasing of it, then: ultimately it will 
be done. I think the date is the beginning of calendar 1962, in March, 
I believe. 

Mr. Becker. Very well. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. I am sorry; June 30, 1962, is the target date when 
it must fully be implemented. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. You are welcome, sir. 

If I may proceed. 

Mr. Price. Yes; I think you are on the second last paragraph of 

age 3. 

. Mr. Jackson. I would like to spend a few moments on this general 
area of military and civilian staffing. Some of the cases investigated 
concerned the use of civilians, either in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment, or in the employment of contractors, in lieu of military 
personnel. 

The Department has a long history of encouraging the military 
departments to use civilian personnel as much as possible in order to 
release military personnel for more essential military duties. As we 
previously testified, civilian employees make up the bulk of our work 
force in the support forces, by as much as 80-85 percent. 

Existing policies, which date back to 1954, provide that civilians 
will be used in positions which do not require military incumbents 
because of training, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness. Also, 
they will be used in positions which do not require a military back- 
ground for successful performance of the duties involved and which 
do not entail unusual hours not nurmally associated or compatible 
with civilian employment. 

More recently, in 1957, this policy was further refined with respect 
to management positions in the support activities. Criteria recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission were adopted to specifically de- 
lineate those positions which would be filled by military personnel 
and by civilian personnel. Provision was also made for the desig- 
nation of such positions in appropriate manning documents. 
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For the Department of Defense as a whole, about 65,000 military 

personnel have been replaced by civilians in recent years. Overseas, 
mare Sem 270,000 foreign national personnel are used in support- 
type jobs. 
; This figure of 65,000, which is, of course, a very considerable num- 
ber, does not represent what we consider to be a continuing approach. 
We think we have reached a point where we have corrected the sit- 
uation, or it has been corrected over the years, so that we may not 
expect proportionate amount, but there were 65,000 overall through- 
out the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, if you will permit me to interrupt there, 
I would just like to check with my counsel a moment on the telegram 
we received this morning. How does that fit into this particular 
phase of the Secretary’s statement ? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. The chairman received 
a telegram this morning from Mr. Campbell, who is president of the 
Government AFL Employees’ Union. He calls the chairman’s atten- 
tion to a case in which apparently the Army is contemplating uti- 
lizing military personnel, or contracting out a function now performed 
by civilian personnel. Let me read you the text of the message. 

Mr. Price. We are just doing this now because it just came to our 
attention. We will see how this fits into the the picture, whether 
this is covered by our inquiry. 

Mr. SuatTInsHEK. House Armed Services Committee : 

Information received indicates Army Transportation Corps soliciting bids 
to contract to private firms privately owned vehicle shipments and roll on 
and roll off trailer service functions at Brooklyn Army Terminal. This work 
performed by Federal civilian employees until now. Employees question 
economy of change and serious loss of skills resulting from extensive reductions 
in force to follow contract award. Your cooperation solicited in initiating 
thorough inquiry and necessary remedial action. 

Signed James Campbell. 

This of course involves, Mr. Chairman, the general policy of 
whether or not it is more economic and efficient to perform a function 
by contracting out or by inhouse capability. 

Mr. Price. Which is one of the areas of our inquiry. Is that 
covered further in your statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. This point is not covered, Mr. Chairman, but it is 
a little different from the alleged use of military to take care of 
civilian duties. 

Mr. Campbell was very commendatory at the time this directive 
that. we are discussing here was issued. 

The only—if I may add an addendum to what Mr. Slatinshek has 
said, is, with regard to contracting out, we do not approve, and 
indeed have proscribed the use of contracting out to effect civilian 
reductions, particularly where it may be more costly, but the basic 
problem of whether the task in hand should be done by contract 
hire or civilian hire involves many factors, including which is more 
economical and to what extent the Government may be competing 
with outside endeavor and so on. And it is a question which is 
somewhat different from the one before the committee at the moment. 

Mr. Price. This is before the committee, but the particular point 
we are covering right now is different than that particular point. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Price. It is a matter of inquiry for the committee, which will 
possibly have to develop a little later on when we see where we stand. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Lee has a comment if he may make one, please. 

Mr. Lee. I believe you might wish to speak with the Army witness 
subsequently about this particular point, because the Army has a very 
excellent policy issued more recently, just within the last 2 or 3 months, 
whereby, when a contract, even though it is an economical one, would 
replace a civilian employee, it is required to be submitted to headquar- 
ters of the Department of the Army for thorough study and review as 
to the justification of the contract, and that is a policy that has a 
bearing on the point of this telegram, and I think the Army people 
would elaborate on that for you more fully. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. Mr. Chairman, we have a case involving some cus- 
todial employees at St. Louis, and it is a similar case in which the work 
was contracted out and there was considerable discussion about it. 
When we come to that case perhaps the Army witness could address 
himself to the general policy. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I am wondering here, and of course I certainly can be 
corrected. I did not have any idea that the hiring of civilian em- 
ployees or contracting was within the scope of this committee. | 
thought the scope of the committee was the utilization of military 
personnel. 

Mr. Price. No; civilian and military manpower, within the Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr. Becker. I thought where one could replace the other. 

Mr. Price. No. The jurisdiction of the committee goes into the 
civilian and military manpower of the Defense Establishment. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. With regard to the tours of military per- 
sonnel overseas, concerning which we were asked by a letter from the 
chairman—and I might say here again, Chairman Price, that we have 
now, it is actually on Mr. Finucane’s desk, it arrived there late last 
night, a very fulsome response to the particular question of shorter 
oversea tours, and it should have been here. Mr. Finucane was at 
hearings all day yesterday. He was at hearings Monday, and we are 
getting ready for later hearings. This paper should be here, be out 
of the Pentagon today. 

Mr. Price. You will probably have it before the committee for to- 
morrow’s hearings ? 

Mr. Jackson. I will see if I can get it out. Mr. Finucane has yet 
to approve it, but it is thoroughly responsive to your question and 
would have been out. We were working over the weekend on other 
matters for hearings and it was actually brought to my desk as a mat- 
ter of fact; we have so many problems just at the moment, but it will 
be out, sir, and I think you will find it thoroughly responsive. My 
prepared statement deals a little bit more with the subject if I may 
proceed. 

We have now reached the point in staffing our support activities 
with civilians where further progress along these lines must be care- 
fully considered to insure that the military rotation base is not ad- 
versely effected. As requested by Chairman Price, detailed informa- 
tion on our rotation problem is now being prepared. 
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Determination of tour lengths for personnel overseas is an ex- 
tremely complex matter. It involves considerable of such tangible 
factors as the effect on the operational readiness of oversea forces; 
our ability to support short term rotation within authorized numeri- 
cal strengths and skill resources, dollar costs of movement, the im- 
pact of tour length on the frequency of oversea duty for individuals, 
loss of productive man-years resulting from an increased personnel 
pipeline; and the turbulence created in continental U.S. activities 
which must continually supply personnel for overseas shipment and 
absorb returning personnel. 

In May 1957, after nearly 2 years of intensive research, uniform 
policies were adopted to provide that: (1) Tours will be the same 
length for personnel of all services stationed in the same area; (2) 
tours for unaccompanied personne] will be shorter than when depend- 
ents are present; and (3) the length of tour will contribute to the 
maximum effectiveness of the forces, giving due consideration to the 
morale of the individual. 

Controls are becoming increasingly stringent regarding military 
dependents authorized to accompany their sponsors overseas. The 
total number of military dependents in foreign countries decreased 
by about 8,000 between March 1 and September 30, 1959. 

Present policies are continuously ns ot study with the objective 
of reducing costs and increasing efficiency. While not opposed to any 
change of the present system which will contribute to these objectives, 
we cannot support changes which we feel will significantly lessen 
the ability of the Armed Forces to perform their defense mission or 
destroy the morale of its fighting forces. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that the Department of Defense 
believes its personnel utilization policies to be basically sound. A\- 
though some malutilizational of personnel may exist from time-to- 
time, we have adequate administrative means and authority for its 
detection and correction. 

The work of this subcommittee has been helpful. It has caused 
us to take a closer look at these policies and their administration. 

We appreciate the opportunity to discuss these matters and stand 
ready to further assist the subcommittee as may be desired. 

This concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Are there any questions from members of the subcom- 
mittee directed toward Mr. Jackson’s statement, Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, a couple of questions, Mr. Secretary. 

On page 5 where you talk about the decrease in military depend- 
ents going overseas, a figure of 8,000, this is against. a total of what, 
roughly ? 

Mr. Jackson. A total of dependents overseas / 

Mr. Stratron. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. We have that figure, it is quite large. 

Mr. Srratron. In the hundred thousands, is it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. About. 500,000 worldwide. 

Mr. Conetan. Do you have a distribution on that figure ? 

Mr, Lanevorz. No, but we will get it for you. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Srratron. One other question, Mr. Secretary. 

Would it be possible to estimate to what extent as a result of the in- 
vestigations initiated in response to the activities of this subcommit- 
tee—to what extent men have been released from noncombat jobs into 
combat jobs? I mean you have indicated the work has been helpful, 
you have tightened up your administrative policies, you are in the 
process of taking military people out of the commissaries and so on. 
Would it be possible to estimate any kind of a figure as to how many 
more individuals have been made available to the fighting forces as a 
result of the activities that you have conducted / 

Mr. Jackson. I think it would be difficult in terms of the question. 
We do have in the overall efforts generated by other committees in 
other areas, as well as this committee, a favorable balance of support 
vis-a-vis combat in the Armed Forces. 

Now, to delineate to what degree this is attributable to the results of 
this committee and the efforts it stimulated would be rather difficult. 

Mr. Srratron. Let me put it the other way around. 

The suggestion I think was made last year at the time that the 
Selective Service Act was up for extension, and in connection with 
some of the charges that led to the formation of this subcommittee, 
that we had two, three, or four divisions who were available but were 
being misemployed, and that if we could get these people out of their 
improper functions that we would perhaps completely restaff our com- 
bat forces. 

Has the switch been anything on that order, would you judge? 

Mr. Jackson. Very definitely not. And the prospect of any such 
contribution to increased combat as a result of our hearings, I think, 
is extremely doubtful. 

There have been corrections of malutilization, which were brought 
to our attention, by this committee and perhaps also through the gen- 
eral interest, but the net gain as a result of that, or of our continued 
efforts, in terms of anything like a division or ng like a per- 
ceptible increase in our combat effectiveness I think is extremely 
questionable. 

Mr. Srrarron. In the order of maybe hundreds of individuals, 
something like that, at the most ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, certainly I would consider it numerically to be 
far more related to hundreds than thousands, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Members of the committee, Mr. Jackson, I think pos- 
sibly the most expeditious manner in which to handle this is to go 
through the reports which we have received from the Department on 
the various cases which we presented to the Department for 
investigation. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Secretary, I was wondering about the statement 
on the commissary business. This is going to be a service-wide 
reform ? 

Mr. Jackson. This will apply to all services, yes, sir. 

Mr. Conexan. It will apply to all services, and it is for all practical 
purposes effective inendiateles but it will be implemented in March ? 

Mr. Jackson. I corrected myself, in June of 1962, yes, sir. 

Mr. Couetan. I happened to favor this policy but I am not unmind- 
ful there will be some problems. 
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For example, on the west coast, I found in the Navy Establishments 
there was great concern about this. In fact I found most frequent use 
of military personnel in the naval establishments, or at least more 
universally so than the other services, as I saw it on my limited tour. 

But the point was persistently raised, Congressman, we do not know 
how we are going to solve this problem, because we have a problem of 
rotation. Our men are coming off from sea duty and we have to find 
places to put them. 

What are you going to do? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, as I indicated, and it is quite true, that the 
problem of the numbers of military personnel in commissaries is larger 
in the Navy, and the reason given for it is that of sea to shore rotation. 

We have indicated that we will have to make some allowances and 
the directive so prescribed for rotation needs—actual rotation needs, 
which with the ship-to-shore problem is probably more definitive in 
terms of necessity than it would be in the other services where they are 
not on sea duty. But we recognize that problem. The directive will 
be applicable to the Navy as well as all other services. 

Mr. Conean. I see. But you have not got—can you help me by 
telling me what they are going to do? Alternatively, what are they 
going todo? They are not going to be working in the commissary, 
but what are they going to be doing, that is my question. 

Mr. Jackson. Our problem here is being resolved similar, I think, 
in terms of the percentage in requirements, very parallel to what we 
did in the post exchanges with regard to military personnel. A major 
exception with regard to the Navy for instance, or anyone else, would 
be on a bona fide requirement for rotation. 

We feel that the numbers there now are not required for rotation. 

Mr. Ler. Those reassigned, if I might add a sentence, would, under 
the Navy’s policies, be likely reassigned in the fleet if they were at 
that time eligible for a tour of duty in the fleet. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman from California yield? I think 
our staff member can cite references to some of the reports we received 
that touches on this question. 

Mr. ConEeLan. Yes. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Mr. Chairman, since we are on this question of 
commissaries, I would like to address a question to Admiral Semmes 
that is pertinent to the question raised by Mr. Cohelan. 

In going through the files, there were three cases, and I identify 
them as 54-9, 54-1, and 42-7. These files are concerned with the utili- 
zation of military personnel in commissaries, grocery stackers, and the 
like. The stations involved are in NOTS Inyokern, Patuxent, and 
Norfolk. 

Now the Navy has acknowledged the use of Navy personnel in com- 
missaries and it advises will continue to do so, and has recently 
reduced civilian billets in commissary stores in the continental United 
States by 177 employees, in order to make funds available for hiring 
of additional employees overseas, in commissaries. The Navy stated 
this in their report. 

The Navy also advises these 177 billets will now be filled by military 
personnel. 
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Now, Admiral, can you tell me how many military people are as- 
signed to commissaries today, in the Navy ? , 

Admiral Semmes. Yes, sir; I would like to call on my assistant, 
Lieutenant Lockwood, to help me with the finite figures if I may. 

Mr. Chairman, I am B. J. Semmes, Assistant Chief for Plans, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I was going to suggest we might withdraw, from 
this table if you are going to question him, at least my staff, so it will 
be more convenient for the witnesses. 

Mr. Price. The other questions will be directed to the services? 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. Yes, sir. I think it probably would be best if all 
the service representatives, each of the flag officers will come forward 
and take a seat at the front table and then we can proceed. 

Mr. Price. Some of the members may have questions to ask the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Becker. Just 1 minute. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I want to say to the Secretary he read a very fine 
statement here both in intent as well as to specific policies as to which 
directives have already been written, or one is now on the Secretary’s 
desk, but there is one I want to ask. 

If you are putting these policies into effect, to try to carry out what 
has been brought out by this committee in the past year, and correct 
them—I do not know whether I am in order, Mr. Chairman, I ask this 
permission first. 

I saw a pamphlet here yesterday on the training of Airman Aids, a 
booklet, and I want to comment on this. 

What is being done to offset a devastating pamphlet such as that 
that was sent down through the service, the Kit Force, in the training 
of Airman Aids, in how to clean dogs, mix drinks, and set up the 
proper wine glasses, and then the statement in there that this was just 
as important as crews of planes and mechanics on the ground. Now 
— is done to offset that in all of this policy of intent you express 
ere? 

Mr. Jackson. I have not seen the pamphlet. 

Mr. Price. Will you gentlemen identify the pamphlet ? 

Mr. Becker. I wish you would, please. 

Mr. Jackson. The issuance of this pamphlet I understand has been 
discontinued. I am not familiar with it. The Air Force is here and 
I think they will speak of it. I will be glad after I get the facts to 
give you my views, but this is my first knowledge of the pamphlet. 

Mr. Becker. What I am getting at, Mr. Secretary, is this. You 
may have withdrawn this pamphlet, and I understand it has been 
withdrawn, but how about the effectiveness of that pamphlet going 
down through the Air Force, and the purpose for which it was de- 
vised? I my humble opinion, I think it was one of the most morale- 
destroying documents I have ever read in a military force, among 
combat men. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to have the officers here from the Air 
Force address themselves to that, if you wish. 

I am not familiar with it, and I would be very glad to comment 
when I do have the facts before me. It is a little difficult. 
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Mr. Becker. I wonder then if you could just look at it, and after- 
ward come back to this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ler. If I may add a sentence. While Mr. Jackson was ap- 
pearing before another committee and was not present, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Mr. Finucane asked that I call the proper au- 
thorities in the Air Force and express his view that the pamphlet had 
an unfortunate effect, and that has been done, and the Air Force 
already, we are advised, has discontinued publication, and I am sure 
they can elaborate on that to you. But Mr. Finucane himself took a 
great deal of interest in getting the pamphlet withdrawn. 

Mr. Price. I think anyone would, if he would just read one para- 
graph of this pamphlet: This is about the care and control of pets. 


Feeding pets may become a part of your daily chore. Necessity demands that 
pets be fed properly. Overfeeding is more dangerous than underfeeding. The 
manufactured foods for pets are easy to use and perhaps the best for unexperi- 
enced personnel. Diets are usually balanced and require only following direc- 
tions prepared by the manufacturer. 

Grown pets require feeding once a day. The young pets may require several 
small feedings daily. The base veterinarian will be ready to assist you in any 
particular problems of pet feedings. To keep pets healthy, treat food and food 
containers with the same sanitation measures as you do humans. Most sickness 
in pets is through carelessness in feeding and preparing them. 


Here is some very sound advice: 


Occasionally pets require baths. The best way to accomplish this is by using 
soap and plenty of elbow grease. Fingers are better than any mechanical device 
for applying soap. Rinse animal thoroughly by pouring water over him, then 
keep him warm until he is dry if the weather is cold or damp. To prevent cold, 
a good way is to walk the pet at night and keep him in until the next morning. 
He will dry by then. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I wish you would turn to the other 
marked page here, or if you would permit me, the other marked page. 

This, I think, is devastating in itself, and it would be funny if it 
were not so pathetic, but the other item that was checked in here, 
Mr. Slatinshek knows the page number, 

Your contribution to the overall mission of the Air Force can be even more 
important than that of an air crew member, a mechanic, or any other individual 
airman, the job of bathing a dog and keeping warm and telling him he must 
not let him out until the next morning. 

To me, if this were written by a Communist to destroy the effective 
morale of a combat unit, I do not know of anything that could be done 
more devastating to the morale of a combat military force, than to 
have a combat man, a crew member, read one little paragraph such as 
that. 

Now, how this got by, I know that the name of General White is 
on the forepart of this, but I am sure, God knows, that man never saw 
this thing, and how it got out I do not know, but what I am getting at, 
Mr. Secretary is not merely the withdrawal of this pamphlet, but 
what is being done to get down into the Air Force, both the civilians 
and others who may write this stuff, and getting down into the com- 
manders of the various units. 

That this thing is “out”, that this sort of thing must be stopped. 
That is what I am getting at, not merely the withdrawal of the 
pamphlet. 

Do you follow what I am getting at, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Becker. That is the point I would like to stress particularly. 

What is going to be done about getting that word down, all the 
way through the services, to all of them, that this sort of thing must be 
stopped, and any pamphlets of this nature, or any information of 
this nature is to be stopped ? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know what steps are being taken. I do 
know Mr. Finucane reacted very forcibly, and as a result of which, I 
assume it was discontinued. Now, what steps are actually being taken, 
that should be along the lines, I would have to ask the Air Force. 

Mr. Becker. You come back before us tomorrow or the next day 
and let us know what steps are being taken to send word right down 
through the service, 

Mr. Jackson. I would be happy to. 

I will have to get from the Air Force what they are doing. The 
Air Force is here today and can tell you what they are doing. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REVIEW OF TRAINING MANUALS 


Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr. today (February 19, 1960) sent the 
following memorandum to the Secretaries of the Military Departments: 


“Memorandum for The Secretary of the Army 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Air Force 


“Several of our service publications have been criticized recently on the grounds 
that they deal with subject matters inappropriate to military training; contain 
glaring inaccuracies. are lacking in good taste or common sense; or are not con- 
sistent with sound policy. 

“It is requested that you personally initiate (1) an immediate review within 
your respective departments of all nontechnical training manuals and similar 
type publications having to do with the conduct of personnel to determine that 
these publications are consistent with Department of Defense and national 
policy and are not deserving of justifiable criticism, and (2) a reexamination of 
the method of preparing and promulgating these manuals and publications. 

“Responsibility for this effort in each of these departments should be retained 
within your own respective offices, to be exercised by the appropriate Assistant 
Secretary or Special Assistant. I have directed the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (M.P. & R.) to moniter this program on my behalf and 1 will expect your 
representatives to be prepared at an early date, and frequently thereafter, to 
meet with him to report progress. 

“Upon completion of this review of service publications, and the procedures 
governing their publication, your representatives, in cooperation with the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.), shall make appropriate recommendations 
to me for the issuance of specific policy guidance upon this entire subject. 


(S) Tuomas 8. Gates.” 

In addition, the General Counsel has been instructed to conduct an investiga- 
tion of violations of law or conflicts with national or defense policy that may 
ee as a result of this review and to assure that appropriate action is 

en. 

Mr. Becker. We will get to them later. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. In that connection the Secretary said earlier the 
directive was being circulated which would emphasize those proper 
functions for aids of this kind. 

I think, in view of the circulation of this document, this is the first 
time I have heard of it, certainly it is an incredible document, that 
we ought to get nailed down very clearly and definitely exactly what 
these policies are. 

49066—60—No. 55——39 








Mr. Becker. That is what I intend to do. 

As far as Lam concerned. 

Mr. Srrarron. This record has a very important point. 

I think Mr. Becker has a very important point, but if the suggestion 
is made that this is an important part of a combat unit we are way 
off base. It is not so much the circulation of a thing like this as the 
fact of the thinking behind this would lead to. 

Mr. Becker. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wamrter. Do we have any other military establishment that 
follows this same policy, any other branch of service, other than the 
Air Force ? 

Mr. Jackson. I could not answer that categorically. There are a 
number of publications. We know of none. I do not know, I would 
like to hear from the Air Force whether this pamphlet represents the 
policy of the Air Force, as a matter of fact. at the top level. 

I regret that I am not familiar with this situation. It was men- 
tioned to me for the first time today, and I think it might be profitable 
if you gentlemen would care to ask the officers from the Air Force. 

Mr. Pieens Is anyone here from the Air Force prepared to testify 
particularly with reference to this pamphlet who has knowledge of 
it and what action has occurred since it has been called to the Air 
Force’s attention ? 

Mr. StattnsueK. Mr. Chairman, General Clark is in a position to 
discuss that. 

May I suggest we dispense with this commissary question we raised 
and then get into the other matter of procedure ¢ 

Mr. Price. I think we will get back to the commissary question 
a little later on. 

Mr. Statinsnek. All right, sir. 

Mr. Price. General Clark. 

General Crark. Mr. Chairman, may I first say that the Air Force 
recognizes the unfortunate impact that this manual has created, 

I would also like to say that it has been rescinded, not just stopped, 
but rescinded. 

There were two solutions to this manual. One was to reedit it, 
and take out the portions which were subject to misinterpretation, and 
the other was to rewrite it completely. 

Rew I then proceed to explain why the manual existed in the first 
ace. 

X The Air Force recognizes and defends the need for assistance for 

= officers in the form of aides and stewards and drivers and so 
orth. 

This is not the type of specialty which justifies an expensive tech- 
nical school to train them in their duties. 

There are many such areas where we have a requirement for indi- 
viduals who should develop a proficiency in their jobs, but the job 
is of such a nature that it does not require an expensive and formalized 
training program. 

In these instances, in order to save money and still give these indi- 
viduals an opportunity to improve and to learn their trade, and to 
advance in their specialty, we prepare a package which they can use 
and study on the job. 
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This was an example of this. This was prepared in the training 
command. ; porter 

Now, the wording in the manual certainly gives rise to the impli- 
cation that these individuals will be expected and called upon to do 
everything in the manual. ; ie $6 

This is an unfortunate error in editing. I can cite you, sir, if you 
wish, an example where in my own personal opinion, it would be per- 
fectly eye! for an aide to assist the commanding officer for whom 
he works, in assistance with a dog. at lng 

I can cite an instance that came to my attention in an overseas area 
where the commanding officer was on an isolated base in an under- 
developed country, where there were many difficulties with security 
and prowlers. 

His family did not like dogs, but they had a dog for self-protection. 
This individual did have an orderly who assisted him with the care 
of this animal. 

Now, I would like to be the first one to say this is a rare exception. 
I think, generally speaking, this is not a proper thing and it is not 
something that the average assistant for senior officer does. In the 
interest of completion, whoever wrote this manual, included it, along 
with several ofar items which I am sure are subject to misinterpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Becker. If you do not mind, I want to follow this up. 

Mr. Price. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becker. General, is this essential in the Air Force that where 
an officer has a family, that the orderly would be required to take 
care of a dog, or the beds, or other menial duties in the house. 

General CLarK. No, sir. 

Mr. Becker. That is what you just said now. 

I can go along with you, sir, if you had a dog under such cireum- 
stances, but your family was not with you, but where a family is 
along, and there are pets, wouldn’t it be the proper assumption that 
the family takes care of the pets and not an orderly ? 

General CLarK. Generally speaking, I certainly agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Then you agree an order or a directive or a new pam- 
phlet be written and specify where there is a family, they take care 
of their own needs. 

General CiarK. There is no question, you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Brecker. The second thing is, what about the statement I read 
there of the effectiveness of these airmen aides, alongside of a crew 
member and a mechanic ? ; 

General Cuark. The manual of course, was written to improve the 
effectiveness on the job of these aides. 

We feel they have an important function to serve on the team. 
They are helping these senior officers perform much more important 
functions. As members of the team, it is up to us to motivate them 
to do the finest job and to feel that they are a loyal member of the 
team. 

This is the only reason this was in there. It was written to them, 
not to the mechanics on the line. 

In fact, if a mechanic on the line saw it, I think that he would be 
understanding, rather than resent it, because, certainly in everybody’s 
mind the job that they are doing is an important one, and this is the 
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spirit that we try to convey to all of them from the lowest to the 
highest skills. 

So, it was written to the individual orderly, rather than to the 
mechanic on the line, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. I would quite agree with you, it was written to the 
orderly and for the orderly, but I would rather be in disagreement 
with you, General, in saying that a crew member, in seeing that, 
would understand—the average crew member. 

I would disagree with you in saying that a mechanic on the ground, 
with the technical skill he must have and be trained for, and the great 
responsibility of the lives of the men who go in the plane and the 
crew, that his position as a mechanic with that great responsibility, 
was subordinate to or only equal to an airman aide—washing dogs, 
or some other things depicted in that pamphlet. I dispute that 
fact. I know my son in World War II would have resented such a 
situation. I am quite sure others if they were aware of it would 
resent it. I do not know how many might be aware of it. But I 
dispute the fact they would understand. 

nd I hope that something is going to be done to bring this down 
to the Air Force, to the commanders although I have been on many 
isolated posts, and I have seen aides do very splendid jobs of neces- 
sity, but not for families. That is one of the great factors of cases 
we have had coming before us as individuals, I have never brought 
any before the committee, because I have handled them for many 
years, and I tried to wash them out with the services instead of bring- 
ing them out, and making it public, by the hundreds and thousands. 

But when you issue a directive in a pamphlet form such as this, 
then you open the thing wide open, where everybody must comply 
with it, and everybody must understand it. 

I think it is definitely harmful to the morale. 

General CLrark. When the pamphlet is rewritten to comply with 
the function, I can assure you the wording will be different. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. General, I would like to follow this a little bit 
further, because it seems to me in your testimony you talked about, 
this is unfortunate, this subject of misrepresentation, as though 
there were a couple of words in there that were conveying an impres- 
sion that you really did not want to convey, and I think the thing is a 
little bit more fundamental than this. 

I find it hard to see how the care of any pet could ever contribute to 
the accomplishment of any military mission at all. 

You cited a case which I do not think is a really relevant case, this 
dog was needed for security purposes. If he was needed, then he should 
be part of the security arrangement at the base. That is an entirely 
different thing from the care of a pet. I do not think that a pet is 
something that you need to take care of security, or that an animal 
that is needed for security purposes can be defined as a pet. 

What I would like to am is just what your point of view is in 


the Air Force. We are going to get presumably in more detail the 
point of view of the Department generally, and to that no doubt the 
Air Force would have to subscribe, but what is the view that is being 
misinterpreted here ? 
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Presumably everything, every personal service could be interpreted 
as contributing indirectly towed tie carrying out of the mission of 
a general officer. 

In other words, if you shine the general officers’ shoes, or pick up 
their coats for them in the morning, that gives them more time to 
devote to their military duties, and there is less strain on their heart 
and so on, so that if you carry this to an extreme, any service could 
be performed and said to be related to a military function. 

Now, is that the point of view of the Department? Is that the 
way this is going to be interpreted ? 

General Cuark. Mr. Stratton, I think probably the best way for 
me to speak to your question, and of course, it is the essence of the 
whole issue—is to point out that we have to depend on the judgment 
of our senior officers who are in the position where they 

Mr. Srrarron. Excuse me for interrupting. 

You cannot depend on judgment until you put down some guide- 
lines. What is the basic policy ? 

General Ciarx. The basic policy in the Air Force perhaps in simple 
form should be stated: 

We are more concerned with the particular chores or services— 
what they are aimed to produce, rather than the nature of them. 

In other words, we insist that they be in connection with the mili- 
tary activity of the officer concerned, they cannot be of a personal 
nature. This has been absolutely prohibited, and always has been. 

However, they can be of such a variety that as long as they are 
asked and produced in the proper military spirit, where they are 
directly contributing to freeing this individual for more important 
services, we are more concerned that they be directed in this area 
than to try to define them by each individual type of service. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, I feel this is an area where perhaps 
we ought to try to hammer something out, because I am not quite 
sure I can agree with the General on that point. 

In other words, you are saying any service can properly regard it 
to be considered as acceptable, it is not the nature of the service, it is 
whether it contributes to the military mission. 

If you have a general that has a dog in the house, and the general’s 
wife wants the dog walked at night, obviously if he has got to walk 
the dog, that is going to take a certain amount of time that he could 
devoting to thinking about the strategic defense of the United 

tates. 

Therefore, if the dog gets walked by somebody else, the fellow who 
is walking the dog is contributing to the time of the general, to have 
him ponder the strategic defense of the United States, carry out his 
mission, and contribute to his usefulness. 

I do not believe dogs ought to be walked by military personnel, 
whether it saves the time of the general or not, and I do not think the 
members of the committee do. 

In defining this policy, I think you are going to have to spell it out 
more specifically than that to satisfy this committee and the American 
people. We all have certain personal functions that have to be 
performed. 

I think we all at various times would like to have somebody else 
doing them, because then we would have a lot more time for other 
things that we would prefer to do, but it seems to me, whether you are 











a general or whether you are a private or whether you are a second 
lieutenant, that some of these things are going to have to be performed 
individually regardless of whether it takes time. 

I think, in spelling out this thing, you are going to have to say that 
there are certain things that cannot be done, because these are of a 
personal nature, whether they indirectly contribute to a military mis- 
sion or not. 

At least that is my own thought, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, General, I want to congratulate you 
on your candor. I agree completely with what Mr. Stratton has said 
in respect to some of these specific duties, but I think that you laid it 
right on the line, so to speak. 

I am somewhat familiar with personnel documents, and I under- 
stand what you have been saying in terms of motivating and the effort 
to upgrade certain types of occupancy that relatively might not be as 
glamorous and to be sure, as important as other operations. 

In a service that is a kind of totality of effort, this is a very import- 
ant thing from a moral point of view. This, I understand. 

However, I was thinking of it in terms of functional relationships, 
and I remember at some of our SAC bases we have dogs, we have mili- 
tary dogs. Somebody has to walk those dogs, and it is a military 
person, Is it not ? 

General Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couetan. Would it not then, General, be proper in a technical 
manual to discuss this business of the care, feeding, and general what- 
not of a dog? 

Wealso have veterinarians in our service, do we not ? 

General CLark. Yes, sir. 

Your point is well taken. 

Mr. Conenan. Would you comment on this with respect to the de- 
tails, because while I am in complete agreement with my colleagues 
and I am sure you understand what they are driving at—— 

General Ciark. I do, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. I do not think we should get carried away, and 
besides I love dogs. 

General CiarKk. Well, may I say, certainly this manual is not the 
appropriate manual in which to describe the care of dogs which are 
used for an official function, and this is certainly not the intent of the 
Air Force. 

Asa matter of fact, there is no question but that the question of do 
would have been better left out of this manual. It was placed in 
solely for the purpose of completion by an officer who felt—— 

Mr. Price. It makes more interesting reading. 

General CuarK. Felt he was doing a good job of writing a complete 
manual, but he left us open to a very valid implication that this is an 
important and recurring duty for an aide. 

Mr. Conetan. It was poor judgment, I think. 

General CuarK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. I want to impress this point. Somewhere along the 
line, particularly since both the Army and other services employ mili- 
tary dogs, somebody has to take care of a dog, and there must be some 
kind of a written military document that refers to the care, feeding, 
and general well-being of a dog. 
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General Ciark. That is correct. 

Mr. Conetan. It would then be, would it not, reasonable to expect 
that we have such material ? 

General CriarK. It exists in complete detail in the appropriate 
area, for example, of police work and security. 

All of these functions are covered by detailed manuals on these 
subjects, and you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. This particular manual had nothing to do with those 
types of manuals. This had to do exclusively with pets. 

General Ciark. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Specifically. 

Mr. Price. Can you see what this does to us who fight for appro- 
priate appropriations for adequate manpower? We get arguments 
on the floor we have a waste of the use of manpower. Someone gets 
up on the floor and reads this particular passage, I do not think we 
would have much chance of success in getting adequate manpower. 

Mr. Conetan. The point I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman, was, 
somewhere along the line within the military framework somebody 
is going to be washing a dog in a uniform, and it will be a legitimate 
function. 

Mr. Srratron. Will the gentleman yield to me, Mr. Chairman? I 
think this is the point I was trying to get at. 

I do not think this follows at all. 

We are talking about pets. These are objects which are owned by 
the family of the officer, they have no connection with the military 
structure, and if anybody is going to have a pet, they ought to be 
responsible for taking care of the pet. 

Mr. Conexan. I agree with you. I have no argument on that point. 

Mr. Price. I think we should pursue the commissary problem if the 
admiral is ready to testify, we should complete that point on com- 
missary. 

Admiral Semmes. Mr. Chairman, if you permit, this may be rather 
lengthy, and I will get to specifics at the end. 

As Mr, Cohelan brought up, we are very concerned for adequate 
sea-shore rotation, for certain rates, for the skills of whom there is 
not a demand in normal support activities ashore. 

I will mention a few of them: Boiler technicians; the boilers in all 
our shore stations are run by civilian personnel. Interior communica- 
tions technicians; boatswains mates. Ashore these are all civilian 
activities. 

But, we can not have omy billets for these people in the fleet. If so, 
they would never come ashore. So we have set aside certain billets 
for the Navy and designated them as “G” billets. 

“G” billets are billets that can be filled by any rate and are needed 
to have an acceptable sea-shore rotation for these particular skills. 

Sometime ago we had some of these “G” billets in post exchanges 
ashore, Navy exchanges ashore, and we have many of them as master 
at arms in barracks; we have many of them in Navy commissary stores. 

We had sought to follow the intention of Congress in the moving of 
military personnel from billets in nonappropriated fund activities, 
such as Navy exchanges. 

In so removing them, we were faced with striking out these “G” 
billets which were needed for ship-shore rotations. 
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Of these billets, 177 were in the nonappropriated fund activities, 
These activities, as well as the commissary stores, are within the con- 
trol line of our Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

It became his duty to wipe out the billets in the nonappropriated 
fund activities. Of them 177 were canceled and were placed into cer- 
tain commissary store billets as military personnel, billets needed for 
sea-shore rotation. 

The cases Mr, Slatinshek had reference to at the Patuxent and 
Norfolk sites are part of these 177 billets. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek, do you have a question ? 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Admiral, I would like to interrupt you there. 

I recognize your problem on rotation and, of course, in that con- 
nection the committee has requested that you and the other services 
indicate the particular type billets and the numbers involved, so the 
committee can ascertain precisely what number of billets are required 
for rotation purposes. 

However, in your report on these cases, you specifically say, and 
I quote: 
stringent limitations upon appropriated funds available for the employment of 
civilian personnel by commissary stores and the limitations upon the avail- 
ability of military personnel for the assignment of these operations resulted in 
serious staffing deficiencies at commissary stores throughout the Navy. In 
order to provide reasonably adequate commissary store service at oversea sta- 
tions, it is necessary to reduce civilian employment at commissary stores located 
within the continental United States by 177 employees to release funds for em- 
ployment of additional civilian personnel by oversea stores. 

Admiral Semmes. That is quite correct, sir, and I was going to get 
into that. I will follow up on that one right away. 

In the instant case, it was determined that we could hire about 
214 civilians in an oversea area for the amount of money that we were 
paying for one civilian in this commissary store here. 

f we did not hire these civilians in the oversea area, alien civilians, 
it would have been necessary to man these same stations with military 

ersonnel that would have been sent over there, accompanied by 
ependents in many cases. 

t was a matter of good management to so shift the manning, to 
develop these billets in the continental United States in order not to 
have to send military personnel and their dependents to these oversea 
stations where there were, in fact, natives that could have been hired. 

Mr. Suatrnsuexk. Mr. Chairman; the point, however, Admiral is 
that these 177 additional military people that you will be assignin 
to commissary stores in the continental United States were not babel 
there because of rotational requirements, but were simply placed there 
because of budgetary requirements. 

That is the important area the committee is concerned with here. 

In other words, this is an instance in the case of the Navy where you 
have in fact used military people to perform a support function 
purely because of the lack of funds. We understand, and I am sure 
the committee appreciates the fact that you have a requirement to 
perform, and a mission to accomplish, and if you do not have civilians 

ou necessarily will use military people, but the important thing 
me is that you did not have the money to hire civilians so you hired 
military people. 

Admiral Semmes. Yes, sir; that is true, and also true in the matter 
is the fact that the billets that were canceled, the 177 billets, were 
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primarily for ship’s servicemen. These personnel required an equi- 
table sea-shore rotation. Thus the billets were allocated to commis- 
sary stores, since the skills of the personnel in the ship’s serviceman 
rating are allied to the needs of the commissary stores. 

I would like to give you some of our total number, sir. 

Before I follow up on these particular cases at NOTS Inyokern, 
Patuxent, and Norfolk—in the United States, excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii, we have 77 officers, 1,670 enlisted and 281 civilians, commis- 
sary—excuse me, 74 officers. 

Overseas, including Alaska and Hawaii, we have 41 officers, 502 
enlisted, and 753 civilians. 

This stafling is considered to be short. We think we are short by 
365 people at the present time, and based on our growing sales in 
commissaries, we think we probably will be 750 short by the end of 
this year. 

In the particular cases of the 177 billets, for the same amount of 
appropriated funds, about 214 is the number of indigenous civilians 
that could be hired to man overseas billets, as was possible in the 
United States. 

The vacated U.S. commissary store billets were then filled by 
military personnel, taken from the Navy exchange allowances. 

The 177 vacant Navy exchange billets thus became available for 
a employee replacements, and are paid from nonappropriated 

unds. 

I have just learned today, in the case of Patuxent and Norfolk, 
that all but two of the employees that were replaced have been 
rehired by the Navy or the Marine Corps in those areas. One other 
was hired by the Army. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SuarinsHeK. Admiral, I would like to pose a hypothetical 
question. 

Assuming you had no personnel ceiling on civilian employment, 
and assumng you had an unlimited availability of funds, how many 
of these enlisted personnel could you take out of commissaries without 
affecting your rotation base ? 

Admiral Semmes. Sir, there would be very few. At present, be- 
cause we are continually combing this thing and correcting this thing, 
I would have to say none. 

A new study next week might turn up avery few billets. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Couetan. At this point, Admiral, it seems appropriate to ask 
the question I asked the Secretary: You heard his statement—what 
are you going to do? 

Admiral Semmes. Continue our careful combing, sir. We do not 
have great hope for large numbers to be combed out. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatinsueK. Admiral, we requested some information from 
Mr. Finucane’s office regarding the sea-shore rotation in the case 
of the Navy and a similar requirement in the case of the other 
services. 

I assume the information provided by Mr. Finucane’s staff will 
be sufficiently precise so the committee can compare it to your require- 
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ments in the commissary area and in other support areas to indicate 
whether or not you, in fact, have a larger number of people assigned 
to commissaries than are required by your rotation base. 

Admiral Semmes. We will be responsive to these matters, sir, I 
assure you. 

Mr. Price. Is this true, also, of the other services ? 

Mr. S.LatTinsueK. Yes, sir; that is the general purpose of that 
information. 

Mr. Price. I think that we should get on to the consideration of 
the cases which were presented to us concerning the Defense 
Establishment. 

That will require the witnesses from the various services. 

Mr. Jackson, I do not think, unless you would care to remain, that 
you need to remain for these. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. Will the representatives of the various services come 
around ¢ 

Mr. Statrnsuex. Mr. Chairman, this is General Bond, Director of 
Manpower Management for the Army; General Gent, the Air Force, 
and Colonel Owens, the Marine Corps. You have met Admiral 
Semmes. 

Mr. Price. I would like to take the first case of our inquiry, num- 
bered A-1 in the report submitted to the committee by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Among other things, this case involves the assignment of an en- 
listed man to the performance of custodial functions at the public 
quarters of two colonels. During the course of this assignment, which 
was entirely proper, since it involved the maintenance of public 

uarters, the enlisted man was directed to perform housekeeping 
chores inside the quarters. ‘The report indicates the loca] command 
has now changed this policy, and the future assignment. of these cus- 
todial personnel will not permit their assignment to housekeeping 
chores, 

The question that comes to my mind is whether the change in 
policy is strictly a local command decision or is it Army-wide? 

General Bonn. I can answer that. That is Army-wide policy. 

Mr. Price. It is not a local command decision. 

General Bonp. In this particular case it is a local command de 
cision. 

Mr. Price. But it is an Army-wide policy ? 

General Bonn. The local command decision was based on an Army- 
wide decision. 

Mr. Price. If it is the new general policy of the Army, how was 
this change of policy promulgated ¢ 

General Bonp. How has it been promulgated ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Bonn. It has been put out by conferences that we have had 
for Army commanders. It has been put out at the same time to their 
personnel staffs on at least two occasions. 

Mr. Price. How did they ever get into the use of military personnel 
in this type of billet which could be obviously assigned to civilian 
help—maid service, and so forth ? 

eneral Bonn. I think, in this particular case, it may have been 
because someone had asked the individual to come in and do this 
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particular work, and then probably gave him some compensation for 
it, as 1s done in most instances that 1 know of personally. 

Mr. Pricer. Mr. Cohelan, do you have a question ¢ 

Mr. Conetan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I wanted to know, you say, General, that this policy is 
being promulgated through conferences ¢ 

General Bonn. It was, as I said. 

Mr. Cougetan. I take it there is some written directive that accom- 
panies al] this ? 

General Bonn. It is backed up in regulations. 

Mr, Pricer. Is that all 4 

Mr. Coneian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Can you tell us why, or tell the committee why, 
military people are assigned then at all to this type of activity, as- 
suming now that the irregularity that the committee was addressing 
itself to is dispensed with. The fact that these people are performing 
a maintenance or custodial function at all, isn’t this something that 
could easily be taken care of by a civilan employee? 

In other words, planting shrubs, and painting the outside of the 
quarters, and that sort of thing? 

General Bonn. That is done; I would say, in the vast majority of 
cases, entirely by civilians. ‘There are exceptions. 

Mr. Statinsuek. In other words, these individuals, coming within 
the exceptions indicated by the DOD policy, and I refer now to the 
general policy unless there is a requirement of military necessity, or 
rotational requirement of one kind or another, support-type functions 
will be performed by civilians? In other words, you would suggest 
this particular assignment is due to the requirement for training, let 
us say, of these individuals? 

General Bonp. Not necessarily. The work had to be done, the 
planting of the shrubs and the cleaning up of the yards as an example. 

Someone must do that. Ordinarily the rule is on the post that the 
individual occupant of a set of quarters is responsible. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. Perhaps I have not made myself clear, General. 

This is again a function which seems to me could be completely 
filled by a civilian, yet you have a military member assigned to do it. 

I recognize you have a need, somebody has to taake care of these 
quarters. The question is, why should it be a military member? 

General Bonn. It does not have to be. As I stated, it easily could 
be, in the vast majority of the cases, a civilian that takes care of the 
yard and the shrubs and so forth, under the supervision and the 
direction of the post engineer. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. General, I do not want to beat this to death, but 
the important question is, assuming you had, again, money and a 
civilian available, you would have a civilian doing this job, and you 
would have this man assigned to a so-called combat or operating force 
activity. That is the whole purpose of the committee’s inquiry. 

General Bonp. I cannot say yes or no. I would have to ciadacetiil 
the identical individual case that you are talking about. 

I told you what the policy is.) The commander must. keep his 
post clean; as an example, he must keep it up to the standards that 
we require. And if he does not have sufficient civilians in order to do 
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the job why, naturally, he will use his other people, the military 
men. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. That is my point. 

In other words, he utilizes the resources available to him. In this 
case, assuming, not the particular case, but under the general dimen- 
sions that we discussed, you could hire a civilian, but you do not have 
a civilian available either because of a civilian ceiling, or because of 
lack of funds. 

Consequently, you are forced to the other expedient of using a mili- 
tary member to perform the job. Is that the situation ? 

General Bonp. Substantially. 

Mr. Becker. This is then left to the discretion of the local com- 
mand? 

General Bonn. May I clarify that just a bit, sir? 

Mr. Brecker. Please, if you would. 

General Bonn. We have policies on the utilization of our civilian 
workers. So the commander of the local installation has to work 
within the policy set forth. 

We describe this type of job as one, which as a matter of policy, 
should normally be performed by civilians; but should he have limi- 
tations on the number of civilians, due to funds or ceilings imposed 
on him, then he does that work with the means that he has. 

Mr. Becker. Then, does he place this in the record at the time he 
so uses personnel in that manner? 

In other words, as these complaints come in to us as Members of 
Congress, regardless of this committee, sir, can it be verified under 
this policy in the field that this commander utilized military personnel 
only because he did not have the funds or did not have civilian per- 
sonnel available? 

Does he make a record of this at a particular time when he is so 
changing or altering his policy to suit the need ? 

Because you put in many records, you know, General. You know 
the Army, I did paperwork in the Army 40 years ago and I know it 
can be vast and cumbersome. I think too much of your time is taken 
up in paperwork, but in view of the fact that in individual records 
you have many items that are injected, why not, when a commander— 
a local commander—is forced to use military personnel ina civilian 
duty job, why is it not then recorded in the particular instance? Why? 

aaa Bonp. It is recorded in the table of distribution. 

Mr. Becker. In the local command ? 

General Bonp. In the local command. That table of distribution, 
however, is screened and approved by the next higher command. 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, in turn, screens the table of 
distribution down including the installation. We review and ap- 
Pomme, the TD of commands—directly subordinate to Headquarters, 

epartment of the Army. 

Mr. Becker. I will finish in a second, Mr. Cohelan. 

Is there any directive down through the Army that military per- 
sonnel are not to be used as personal help in the quarters of any 
officer ¢ 

General Bonp. The Department of Army regulation on that is 
that no one will be used in quarters except for general officers during 
duty hours. However, they may volunteer for that work and do it 
with compensation at other times. 
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Mr. Becker. I am only talking about functions where a family is 
concerned, and not a general officer who is to be cared for by an 
orderly. I understand that, and I am not opposed to it. I know it is 
necessary all over the world. 

But, I am talking about where there are families living, the general 
officer living with his family. The function then, does that lay out 
what the orderly can and cannot do? Iam talking about 

General Bonp. Are you talking about the orderly for a general 
officer, what an orderly for a general officer can or cannot do? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

General Bonn. We have no such regulation. 

Mr. Becker. Then he can be used as the complaints come in, clean- 
ing bathrooms in the home, washing dishes, babysitting, and all this 
sort of thing? ‘There is nothing in opposition to that in any orders? 

General Bonp. There is nothing in any orders. 

Mr. Becker. Doesn’t it seem there should be, would you not think? 

General Bonp. I understand from the testimony we heard this 
morning we are going to get a Defense Department directive-—— 

Mr. Becker. I asked for your opinion, sir. 

General Bonn. My own personal opinion ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Yes, asa general officer. 

General Bonp. As a general officer I think somebody should assist 
me in keeping Army quarters. I am not in Army quarters at the 
present time—I have nothing. My family does the work. 

Mr. Becker. Whether it x here or abroad, on a base. 

General Bonn. As far as on a base, with an orderly, I think it is 
essential work. I think the Army wife also has official duties to per- 
form on an Army installation, and I think the assistance that can be 
given to a senior officer’s wife under these circumstances is very neces- 
sary. That is my own personal opinion. It is essential. 

Mr. Becker. Should this go to the extent of using military person- 
nel, as you call a servant in the general officer’s home with his family 
present ? 

General Bonp. I always considered my orderly as a highly quali- 
fied soldier and never in any sense of the word servant. 

Mr. Becker. I am talking about in the use of his services. 

General Bonn. In the use of his services, I have never put him in 
service-type duties. He has cleaned up my room, my own personal 
room that I have used, and the floors common to the house. That is, 
Government quarters. He does that in his barracks which is also 
Government quarters and I think that is proper. 

Mr. Becker. Well, that is one of the great complaints before the 
committee, 

General Bonn. That ismy personal opinion. 

Mr. Becker. Of using military personnel in that direction. 

Mr. Price. I think one point is to spell out what is proper and what 
is not proper. 

Mr. Becker. Exactly, that is what I am trying to get at. 

General Bonn. I would like to add one other thing. The orderly I 
may have, when I am with a tactical unit, he also accompanies me to 
the field. Should we be fighting, he also accompanies me to the field 
of active combat. I can assure you, sir, he is a highly qualified 
soldier. 
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Mr. Becker. I have no quarrel whatever, General, in any service 
that an orderly does and performs for you, but the question comes up 
here which is, how these services are to be restricted insofar as a 
family operation is concerned? This is the big complaint. 

General Bonp. Yes, sir, 1 under stand that. 

_ Mr. Becker. This is the point I am trying to get at. In what way 
is this going to be limited insofar as a family operation is concerned, 
and in no services to the general officer or to his own personal affairs 
or quarters ? 

xeneral Bonp. I can state this: To my knowledge there will be 
nothing for the families. It will be for the individual officer, to help 
him in his official duties. 

Mv. Becker. Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I wonder if, in 
line with your original suggestion, we could get this statement of 
defense policy. 

Mr. Price. Yes, we will. 

Mr. Stratton. I do not think this general statement—it is not the 
nature of the duties, but the purpose—is really responsive to this 
problem at all. 

Mr, Lez. Mr. Chairman, I think it might help you if I read the 
statement of policy that has been approved by the Armed Forces 
Policy Council. ite 

Now, the Secretary of Defense was presiding when this was ap- 
proved, and the signature is pro forma, as Mr. Jackson explained. 

Mr. Price. I think this will be well to have this in the record. 

Mr. Ler. This directive is applicable to all military departments on 
a continuing basis, and to the Coast Guard when operating as a service 
in the Navy. [Reading:] 

Policy : 

A. Enlisted personnel on the personal staff of an officer are authorized 
for the purpose of relieving the officer of those minor tasks and details 
which, if performed by the officer himself, would be at the expense of his 
primary military and official duties. The duties of these enlisted per- 
sonnel shall be concerned with tasks relating to the military and official re- 
sponsibilities of the officer. The propriety of such duties is governed by the 
purpose which they serve rather than the nature of the duties. Such duties 
must also further the accomplishment of a necessary military purpose. 

B. Under such regulations as the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments prescribe, enlisted personnel on the personal staffs of general and 
flag officers, and certain other senior officers who are in command positions, 
may be utilized for: 

1. Providing essential services to such officers in the field and aboard 
ship. 

2. Duty in their quarters to assist these officers in the discharge of 
their official responsibilities to include assistance in the care of the 
quarters. 

C. The assignment of enlisted personnel to duties which contribute only 
to the personal benefit of officers and which have no reasonable connection 
with the officers’ official responsibilities is prohibited. 

D. Nothing contained in this directive precludes the employment of en- 
listed personnel by officers on a voluntary paid off-duty basis. 

Administration : 

The Secretary of each military department is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the policies announced herein. Implementing regulations 
of the military departments will be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense within 90 days. 

Now, this concludes the quotation from the directive. I might add, 
for clarification, that the system for establishing and carrying out 
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policy on this will consist of this broad set of guidelines issued by the 
Recustney of Defense, coupled with the more detailed implementing 
regulations to be published by each military department pursuant 
to this. 

Now, those detailed implementing regulations will be reviewed in 
the usual manner by the Secretary of Defense, and in the event that 
there is anything in the detailed regulations which does not appear 
to be consistent with this general policy, that would be discussed 
between appropriate Secretaries concerned. But the detailed regu- 
lations, together with this, will spell out in definite terms, as much 
as is practical, what kind of duties are authorized. 

There was in one version of the regulation that the committee, 
working this up, worked with—there was a 35-page attempt to spell 
out what duties could or could not be settenned’- tte great majority 
of us working on this—and I may say there were 25 of us working 
on it, more or less, and there were 25 different opinions—the great 
majority of us felt that a list of the 25 pages of “do’s and don’ts” 
and “this, that and the other,” would be impractical in a place as 
big as the military departments. 

We do believe this general spirit of “don’t do anything for your 
personal benefit, as distinguished from your official responsibilities,” 
coupled with the detailed implementing regulations, will accomplish 
the purposes and objectives this committee has in mind. 

Now, there is a wide difference of opinion on this and ultimately 
some of the military departments may decide in general terms, run- 
ning to three or four pages, to prescribe the conditions under which— 
how far the care-of-quarters authorization should extend. 

It would be my personal opinion that it would not extend to wash- 
ing a pet. It might be the personal opinion of some other individual 
that it would extend to washing a pet. 

If, in the event, when the implementation comes out, it would, for 
example, permit washing the pets—which I do not think any of the 
implementing regulations will—that would be a matter of discussion 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments. 

What I wanted to convey on this is that we have not reached a point 
in this where the full system is placed in effect. 

But we have reached the point where there is a general agreed-upon 
statement of what the overall defense policy will be, and it is not to 
permit any orderly duties for the personal benefit of individuals. 

Now, within that,there are differences of opinion among individuals, 
but I think, when we get the implementing regulations, and we get 
the directive hammered out, we will have assurance that the commit- 
tee’s directives. will be carried out. 

Mr. Becker. I have to be excused. I have an important message. 
Are we going to meet after lunch ? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. We are not scheduled to unless the Chair desires. 

Mr. Price. I think we better meet tomorrow morning as planned. 
Ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Becker. Fine. 

Mr. Price. I would like to get on the record at this point the number 
of personnel we are talking about. 

Mr. Ler. 2,100, approximately, at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Price. In all Services? 
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Mr. Lez. Yes, sir; worldwide. 

Mr. Price. Worldwide ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coneian. Mr. Lee, while you are commenting on that, in de- 
scribing the rigors of trying to spell this thing out, which I have 
great sympathy for, it occurred to me, does a general officer in connec- 
tion with his official responsibilities, which include military and cer- 
tain kind of semi-state, or quasi-state functions—I am thinking in a 
large community where there is a Military Establishment—are there 
demands made on the general officer and senior officers, for that mat- 
ter, do they get any kind of an allowance for this over and above their 
salary and other amenities they are permitted? Do they get any 
expense account ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I think the expense account is limited to those few gen- 
eral officers who are in four or five-star rank, but I would like to file 
for the record the facts on that. I think this may be a little different 
in each service. But I will file that. But in general, those that do 
get an expense account is limited to those few, four or five-star 
generals. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


PERSONAL MONEY ALLOWANCES OF SENIOR MILITARY OFFICERS 


Senior military officers are authorized certain special or personal money allow- 
ances, in addition to basic pay and allowances. (including hazardous duty pay 
where appropriate) as follows: 

1. Four-star general or admiral, personal money allowances of $2,200 per 
annum, or $4,000 if Chief of Staff or Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. Three-star general or admiral, personal money allowance of $500 per 
annum. 

3. A senior member of the United Nations staff (while so serving) receives 
pay and allowances of a three-star general or admiral plus $2,200 personal 
money allowance. 

Certain four- and 5-star World War II officers, because of special legislation, 
receive money allowances. (Act of March 23. 1946, 60 Stat. 59; act of September 
18, 1950, Private Law 957, 81st Cong.; act of June 26, 1948; 62 Stat. 1052, apply. 
Section 7 (a) Public Law 85-422, May 20, 1958, states that officers affected by 
cited laws shall continue to receive the pay and allowances to which they were 
entitled on May 31, 1958.) 

Overseas representation allowances are included in the Department of Defense 
budget. However, the entire amount, for all Services, is just over half a mil- 
lion dollars. In the missions or military advisory assistance groups these funds 
help defray expenses in connection with official responsibilities of the positions 
involved. This money covers activities in about 90 countries and thus the al- 
lowance for any one activity or person is not a substantial amount. 

In the appropriation act under title II, “Operation and maintenance,” there 
are funds for “emergencies and extraordinary expenses.” These are the so- 
called contingency funds and are expended on the approval or authority of the 
Secretary concerned. Included in these contingency funds are limited amounts 
earmarked for entertainment purposes. These are allotted to major command- 
ers, who may further suballot them. However, the total amount that a gen- 
eral or flag officer in any one service may receive for use in connection with 
his official responsibilities is quite small. 


Mr. Conetan. Mr. Lee, do vou not. think it might be proper in light 
of that to consider the possibility of expanding somewhere along the 
line, allowances for our general officers and senior officers where in- 
dicated. where it is required in connection with their official and even 
semi-official responsibilities, because it seems to me, as one member of 
this committee, that a lot of this—some of it very pertinent criticism— 
could have been avoided if there had been some kind of a straightfor- 
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ward allowance for the officers to retain domestic personne] to perform 
these functions. It seems that that would at once eliminate the prob- 
lem. 

Now when my wife has to do certain things, we try to save enough 
money to get some domestic help, and it seems to me that this ties 
right in with this whole business of military versus civilian manpower 
utilization, although I am not unmindful of the problem of the gen- 
eral officer or anybody in a position of responsibility. 

In other words, it comes right down to what Mr. Slatinshek is bring- 
ing out in another connection. That it would seem where there has 
not been civilian personnel permitted in your authorizations, that 
there is a tendency or as a matter of fact an incentive to use military 

rsonnel. 

Would that be a fair assumption, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. It is my opinion that there are certainly pros and cons 
on the matter of substituting an allowance. The chief advantage 
of the allowance, of course, is you remove the possibility of criticism, 
valid or invalid, of any abuses. My own personal opinion is in a 
military organization the traditional practice of orderlies, in small 
numbers, properly controlled, and in connection with official duties, is 
defensible and does have some advantages, vis-a-vis the allowance, the 
advantage being, for example, there may be an occasion when this 
officer on 5 minutes’ notice has to go to war and be in the field and 
would indeed need his orderlies for the field duties. 

The obvious advantage of the allowance, of course, is, that you re- 
move all taint of misinterpretation. That would be my personal 
opinion. 

Mr. Conetan. That is my general feeling in the matter. 

General, I would like to pursue this one step further. 

Is it fair for me to assume on the basis of your earlier testimony 
you would hire civilian personnel if the authorizations and the fund- 
ing permitted it? 

General Bonp. In most circumstances, I would say yes. 

Mr. Conetan. What circumstances would you exclude? 

General Bonn. There may be isolated areas where it would be very 
difficult to hire. 

Mr. Conetan. Where you could not get civilian personnel ? 

General Bonn. Yes, sir. So I cannot say this would be 100 percent. 

Mr. Conetan. Can you give me an illustration, General ? 

General Bonn. I think Dugway Proving Ground, possibly Yuma 
Test Station in Arizona. 

Mr. Conran. Are you saying where the manpower pool 

General Bonn. Is limited; yes, sir. Or the distance away from any 
town or city is excessive. 

Mr. Conetan. I see. 

General Bonn. Where it would be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Couetan. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could return to Mr. 
Lee for a moment. I do not like to belabor this subject, because I 
think as you point out, Mr. Chairman, we have to see it in perspective, 
and we are not talking about four or five combat. divisions, we are 
talking at most about 2,000 people worldwide, and frankly the idea 
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of a top level conference involving the Secretary of Defense and the 
service secretaries whether this directive is going to be extended to 
washing pets or not does seem a bit ridiculous. 

I agree with Mr. Lee that probably the best kind of thing is to put 
a general statement of policy rather than trying to detail this for 
every conceivable situation. 

The only thing that troubles me still is this reference, and the Secre- 
tary made it in his own statement, to situations or actions which have 
a reasonable connection with the officers’ official responsibilities. 

_ Tam a little bit afraid this is the kind of term that could be stretched 

in a way that I suggested earlier, that to some extent anything which 

gives the officer more time to take care of his official duties and less 

time to take care of his own personal duties could be conceived as 

oe reasonably, and connected reasonably with his official 
utiles. 

It seems to me perhaps there ought to be more stress in this on the 
point I understood you did make, the point that the order made, that 
the function itself should be a function which relates to the official 
duties, so that the cleaning of dogs, obviously, has no relation to an 
official duty, unless it happens to be a security dog, then those are not 
taken care of by general officers anyway. 

On the other hand, going out and taking care of the babies, baby- 
sitting, is obviously not related to any official duty. Conversely, serv- 
ing wine glasses at an official function, as this booklet indicates, where 
perhaps you are entertaining Members of Congress who are traveling 
overseas, I can see that that would have an official function, and I am 
sure none of the members of the committee would want to interfere 
with that operation. [Laughter.] 

But I think there is a possibility here that these two sections of this 
directive could be sort of self-contradictory, unless it is emphasized the 
duty itself has got to be directly related with an official duty, and not 
just reasonably connected in the way that I have indicated. 

Mr. Lee. I may say that in the discussions, almost the very examples 
that you happened to use came up in discussions before the group 
working on this, and in fact the same discriminations as to propriety 
which you made, for justification, were agreed to by the group. 

I think with respect to intent, there is some consensus of opinion 
on this along those lines. 

Now, whether the draftsmen on this—and this thing had many 
draftsmen—used the precise word in each case is a matter of opinion, 
and indeed it is probably not written the way any single individual 
would write it, as perhaps you run into the same thing in the laws 
of Congress frequently, but I do believe that at the time we have the 
implementing regs and, in time, as this policy moves along and is 
put into effect, you will have a reasonable set of ground rules for 
which in the last analysis you do rely on the good judgment and the 
good sense of the people involved to carry out. Indeed in the past I 
think it, on the whole, actions have been proper, although there cer- 
tainly might be one or two instances where we would have exercised 
different judgment under the circumstances. 

Mr. Price. You think a man who obtains a general officer rank, high 
up in the services, would be most zealous of protecting the reputation 
of the services and would not be likely to perform these abuses. 
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Mr. Lee. It has been my opinion and the best of my belief that 
that is the case. 

I think a lot of our difficulty here does come with words and the fact 
that there have been extreme positions, maybe, taken on all sides of 
the matter, 

Mr. Price. I can easily see the amount of public criticism just one 
bad case would bring. 

I would like to get to the report on the case numbered A-17 in our 
book. This case among other things involves the assignment of mili- 
tary personnel to a nonappropriated fund activity. 

The report indicates that action has been taken to preclude this 
assignment and use of military personnel, since it is in conflict with 
existing Army policy on the pee’ A 

Now, is this Army policy consistent with the Department of De- 
fense policy ¢ 

I think Mr. Lee should probably answer that part of it as to the 
Defense policy, and then the Army can reply whether or not their 
policy is consistent with it. 

What is the Department of Defense policy ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I must apologize to you 

Mr. Price. This is the use of military personnel—the assignment of 
military personnel to a nonappropriated fund activity. 

Mr. Ler. We have a specific policy dealing with post exchanges, a 
specific Department of Defense policy on post exchanges, which is 
one example of a nonappropriated fund activity. 

This specific policy provides that military personnel can only be 
used in post exchanges when it is necessary, to the extent necessary for 
supervisory purposes, in isolated areas where civilians are not avail- 
able, and for rotation and training not otherwise available. 

Under this policy there are indeed now very few military personnel, 
relatively few in post exchanges, in each of the military departments, 
although I would not trust my memory on the numbers. 

With respect to other nonappropriated fund activities, the general 
policies which encourage as much use of civilians as possible, consistent 
with the need for rotation, and of course, affected by practical con- 
siderations like the availability of funds, would prevail. 

Mr. Price. This particular case involves where military personnel 
was used in operation of the club, and so forth. 

The Army in making its report indicated action has been taken to 
preclude such use of such assignments in the future. 

I assume, with the Army, the policy is that it would not be con- 
sistent, to use military personnel in a nonappropriated fund activity, 
is that correct ¢ 

General Bonn. Except, there is one large exception, sir, and that 
is for command supervision. Sometimes it is desirable to have com- 
mand supervision and it is necessary to have a commissioned officer, or 
enlisted personnel, in order for that activity to respond to the 
command, 

Mr. Price. What about the position of the other services in this 
type of assignment? How does the Navy function in assignment of 
military personnel in nonappropriated fund activities ? 

Admiral Semoes. Exactly as the general expressed it, sir. Only in 
command or supervision. 
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Mr. Price. What about the Department of the Air Force? 
General Crark. That is correct, sir. We have the same policy. 
And it stems from the Department of Defense policy. 

Mr. Price. Then how does the Air Force justify the continued 
assignment of enlisted personnel in the construction of a golf course 
of an Air Force base in Nebraska? 

General Cuark. The golf course at Offutt, Mr. Chairman, is a 
project which was considered to be the most appropriate type of 
recreational activity for the many military personnel who are as- 
signed at Offutt m the very urgent business which you are familiar 
with of enabling Strategic Air Command to respond in the event of 
attack. 

This is a very elaborate and difficult and tense type of situation, 
and it was deemed urgent to give all of these people, including 
civilians, the enlisted personnel, and the officers, some common type 
of recreational facility. 

There were no appropriated funds available to build this facility, 
and it was deemed so important that nonappropriated funds were 
made available, to the extent they were available, to build this. 

There was not enough money to finish it. There was almost enough 
money to finish it, and the personnel on the base have pitched in to 
finish it. 

When this was converted into an organized effort, it meant that 
each unit on the base contributed individuals for a specified number 
of days to get it over the hump before the grass growing season in 
the spring. This will be terminated as soon as possible. 

Mr. Price. Did they contribute individuals, or were the individuals 
assigned ? 

General CLark. They were detailed. 

I do not mean to imply this was a voluntary assignment, because 
it was not. It was done on an equitable basis, spread between all the 
units, to the extent possible, without damaging their functions, for 
a very brief period of time. This has been rotated through the units 
for a specified number of days. 

Mr. Price. This would not, however, be consistent with the policy 
against the assigning military personnel for nonappropriated projects? 

General Ciark. No, sir, I would not say that this is a specific 
exception, however. 

It strikes me as a local expedient in order to get an overall good 
accomplished within the available money and people. 

Mr. Price. How often and how frequently do these exceptions 
arise ? 

General CuarKk. I would say that this was a rather large example, 
but in my own experience, and I am sure the experience of everyone 
who has an establishment where it is important to look after the 
well-being and the off-duty recreational requirements—— 

Mr. Price. We are not challenging the advisability of having this 
recreational facility, I would not criticize you at all, except we are 
now talking about how it is done, and the use of military personnel 
assigned. I can picture a situation where they would request volun- 
teers, I know of instances where they have done this, where people 
in the local community participate with the Air Force in building 
a project. 
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But this is a matter of compulsory assignment, they were assigned 
to the work on a nonappropriated project. 

General CLark. There is enough flexibility in the Department of 
Defense instructions to enable us to use people in these activities to 
the extent necessary. In overseas areas, for example, it is often im- 
possible to hire anybody to do these jobs, and you have to use military. 

Perhaps General Gent would like to enlarge. He is in charge of 
manpower—would like to enlarge on the specific way that we deter- 
mine our authorization in this area, based on the Department of 
Defense policy. 

General Gent. I would like to read for you, Mr. Chairman, our 
present Air Force policy. 

As a matter of manpower policy, it is Air Force practice that such 
activities as those enumerated in the question above—and this sort of 
thing is included—are to be managed and operated by civilians who 
are paid from the activity itself, with the exception that supervision 
and inspection are normally provided by qualified military personnel. 
In some instances the revenue-producing activity may be unable to 
provide sufficient income to furnish the services for which the activity 
was established, or the location may be such as to make the employ- 
ment of civilians either prohibitive or undesirable. In these instances 
military personnel are authorized both to manage and operate the 
activity. Although not in direct mission support, the continued op- 
eration of base exchanges, clubs, messes, housing services, and recrea- 
tional activities are nonetheless as essential to morale, well-being, and 
efficiency of the Air Force as are other more direct support functions. 

In other words, what I am saying here is, when you are faced with 
a short-time project like this, where funds are not sufficient to provide 
the welfare and morale types of things that we need for our Air 
Force people, we, within the Department of Defense directive, can do 
the job this way, but it cannot be over an extended period of time 
unless you are in an area where, as General Bond said, there are no 
people available to hire. 

Mr. StatinsHek. General, I believe that directive to which you refer 
in the Department of Defense has reference to a going activity. We 
are talking here about the construction of an activity. What you have 
done to put it in its proper perspective is that you had planned on the 
construction of a golf course, made a request through proper channels 
for appropriated funds. The request was deleted due to the other 
high priority items, so then you turned around and voted $25,000 out 
of the welfare and recreation fund for the construction of this golf 
course, which is obviously inadequate, and then you went around and 
assigned appropriated fund personnel to construct the golf course. 
Is that not correct ? 

General Gent. That is correct in this instance. 

Mr. StatinsHEeK. Could you not by the same means do almost any- 
thing? That is stretching the point, you could build housing, you 
could do almost anything in the construction activity without going 
to Congress. 

General Gent. Yes; we very well could. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Did you use any equipment in the construction of 
the golf course ? 

General Gent. I am quite sure they must have. 
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General Crark. Although I cannot speak accurately to this point, 
I do know in view of the fact this golf course was for use of all person- 
nel on the base, it was a legitimate facility to be supported or main- 
tained with equipment available on the base. 

Mr. Price. The point Mr. Slatinshek is trying to get over, no one 
is criticising the need of the golf course, and the Air Force thought 
it was sufficiently important that they believed it should have come 
under appropriated funds, a recreational facility for the entire per- 
sonnel. But they did not submit—they originally intended to submit 
it as a request for appropriated funds, and then deleted it because 
they took this other approach to it. 

Now the point of Mr. Slatinshek is that if you do that in this case, 
you can do it in many others. So it is a matter of policy we are con- 
cerned with, rather than the idea of whether or not it is a good project. 
I personally think it is a good project and you should have it. 

Mr. Ler. I think the defensibility of the Department of Defense 
policy on this—and I think these gentlemen have properly interpreted 
them—rests upon the fact that in the question you asked, how are 
these policies being administered—that is what you are asking here? 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. We have to defend it on the basis that 90 percent of it— 
85 to 90 percent of it is clear cut, and that is that civilians are properly 
used on the type of jobs that do not require military personnel for 
rotation, and other justifiable purposes. 

Our evidence of that are these, generally speaking, jobs that are 
at commercial and industrial type activities, like our arsenals and our 
shipyards and oursupply depots. 

If you go into them, you will find indeed very few military person- 
nel at all. 

If you go into an installation, a troop installation where there are 
a lot of troops, and the installation in the case of the Army, for ex- 
ample, is for the purpose of housing troops, and the troops are there 
as a Reserve unit, or an air base where there are a lot of troops, there 
is a certain amount of flexibility permitted under defense policy, and 
T think this is on the order of a 10 or 15 percent area, rather than an 
85 or 90 percent area, where if the planning has not worked out 
perfectly, which it never does on the balancing of the fund and the 
civilian manpower spaces with the work to be done, the local com- 
mander is permitted the discretion, the flexibility, and the authority 
to get a job done. 

Now those are the type of judgments which we have to defend on 
a case-by-case basis because many people do disagree with the type of 
judgment that the commander made. But, in general, I think all of 
these gentlemen would support me in saying that on the question of 
which jobs are properly filled by civilians, and which by military, 
that in each military department 85—80, 85, 90 percent of the job, 
that should be filled by civilians because they are in the nature of the 
jobs that civilians usually do and do not require military knowledge 
and do not require command supervision, are filled by civilians, and 
in this other 10 or 15 percent of cases, you do need a certain amount 
of management discretion to get the job done in an efficient and 
economical manner. 
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General Cxiark. I think that is very well put insofar as the Air 
Force’s interpretation of this piattinnlas example is concerned, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I might add this was a temporary expedient. It is this type of a 
situation where you have the greatest difficulty in hiring civilians to 
do it because of the temporary nature of it. I offer this in defense 
of the local commander’s solution to this particular problem. 

Mr. SuatinsneKk. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to call your 
attention to the fact the action is not only outside the defense policy 
in this area, but it appears actually illegal. That is the substance of 
it, because they have used appropriated fund people to do a job which 
has not been authorized by the command organization—that is, by 
the higher echelon of the command, and they also used equipment to 
accomplish this purpose and this is a circumvention of policy. 

The main committee interest in the subject is the fact that they 
had used military people to accomplish this. 

Mr. Lee. We would certainly want to ask our counsel if it is illegal, 
and we certainly do not defend anything illegal, and the Air Force, 
I am sure, would not want to do anything illegal, or we would not 
be doing anything that is illegal. 

(The opinion of the Office of General Counsel, office, Secretary of 
Defense is as follows:) 


OPINION OF THE OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
CONCERNING THE LEGALITY OF USING MILITARY PERSONNEL TO ConsTRUCT GOLF 
Course AT OrruTtT AIR ForRcE BASE 


The Secretary of the Air Force has broad authority to conduct the affairs of 
the Department of the Air Force, including functions necessary or appropriate 
for the * * * welfare * * * and effectiveness of the Air Force (10 U.S.C. 
8012(b)). He may assign, detail, and prescribe the duties of the members of 
the Air Force as he considers appropriate (10 U.S.C. 8012(e) ). 

There are certain limited statutory restrictions on the Secretary’s authority 
to assign or detail enlisted personnel. For example, there is a prohibition 
against the use by officers of enlisted members of the Air Force as servants 
(10 U.S.C, 8639). A second example is that no enlisted member of the Air Force 
on active duty may be ordered * * * to leave his post to engage in a civilian 
pursuit or business, or a performance in civilian life, if such interferes with the 
customary or regular employment of local civilians in their art, trade, or profes- 
sion (10 U.S.C. 8635). There are no statutory restrictions, however, on the 
assignment of enlisted personnel of the Air Force which are applicable to the 
situation posed in the above subject. 

It is clear that enlisted personnel of the Air Force may be lawfully detailed 
to perform work which is designed to accomplish a necessary military purpose. 
Congress has recognized that the construction and maintenance of adequate 
recreational facilities for the use of members of the Armed Forces has a 
significant bearing upon the morale and effectiveness of personnel. Sizable 
amounts of money are appropriated each year for morale, welfare, and recrea- 
tion purposes. Furthermore, the stated policy of the Department of Defense 
is “to promote and to provide a well-rounded morale, welfare and recreational 
program to insure the mental and physical well-being of its personnel” (DOD 
Directive 1330.2, dated Jan. 19, 1953, entitled “Funding of Morale, Welfare, and 
Recreation Facilities”). Golf is one form of athletic recreation which is specifi- 
cally mentioned in that directive. 

DOD Directive 1135.2 dated Aug. 5, 1952 entitled “Procurement of Services 
for the Maintenance, Repair, Alteration, and New Construction of Real Prop- 
erty” states that “it is the policy of the Department of Defense not to use en- 
listed personnel in competition with civilian labor where such use practicably 
can be avoided. Lack of funds is not a valid basis for the use of military per- 
sonnel where not otherwise permitted. Military personnel, other than organ- 
ized military construction units will not be used on new construction, altera- 
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tion, repair, or maintenance except * * * when not in conflict with their mili- 
tary duty requirements, they may be used * * * to perform new construction 
and alterations of welfare and recreational facilities for their own use. * * *” 


Accordingly, it is the opinion of this Office that the use of enlisted personnel 
in the construction of the golf course at Offutt Air Force Base, which is to be 
operated on an unrestricted membership basis, open to all military and civilian 
personnel assigned to or working on the base, is legally unobjectionable from 
the standpoint of manpower utilization. 

Mr. Price. In a case like this would the command turn it over to 
the staff to determine the legality of such an operation ? 

General Cuark. They have a legal staff and if there was a question 
in their minds, they would check first, sir. 

I am not sure here, but I think the interpretation it was illegal is 
implied from the fact that appropriated funds were refused for the 
purpose. 

However, I am sure this project for Offutt Air Force Base was 
clearly approved prior to its being initiated. 

Mr. Ler. The defense policies explicitly say that appropriated 
funds will be used insofar as available and authorized to fund welfare 
and improve welfare and morale projects. 

They further state where welfare and morale projects are approved, 
— ee funds are not adequate, nonappropriated funds may 

e used. 

General Crark. That is correct. 

Mr. Leg. Indeed, that is somewhat the purpose of the nonappro- 
priated activities. 

Mr. Price. Let me ask this. If the item had remained in the re- 
quest for appropriated funds, and it had been rejected by either the 
Defense Establishment or even if the Defense Establishment carried 
it all the way over to the Hill and it was rejected by an appropriate 
committee of Congress, would you then have proceeded with the build- 
ing of this golf course on a nonappropriated basis ? 

Mr. Ler. I do not think so. 

General Crarx. I think not, if I understand your hypothetical 
question correctly, Mr. Chairman. It was a disapproval of the proj- 
ect, per se, regardless of the source of the funding. 

If this is the case, the answer is definitely no. 

If, on the other hand, it was a disapproval of public funds for 
the purpose—— 

Mr. Price. The point of interest here is whether or not you are 
circumventing normal procedures to do something. 

General CrarK. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. I am not an expert in this field, but I think the General 
analyzes correctly what is generally involved. 

If the projects were specifically disapproved, that would be differ- 
ent. But, if it simply were not funded by appropriations—for ex- 
ample—. 

Mr. Price. In a sense, it has been disapproved, because you were 
not permitted—at least you thought it was unwise to carry it up 
to the point of seeking appropriated funds from Congress on it. 

Mr. Ler. I think it would be helpful 

Mr. Price. Congress frequently deletes projects from appropriation 
bills without disapproving. They just say, we are not going to appro- 
priate any funds for it this year. 
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Mr. Lex. I think it would helpful with the committee if we would 
file for you our general practices in this area between appropriated 
and nonappropriated funds. 

I could go back to the people who are responsible for that and 
have that ready for you tomorrow. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

When the Department of Defense presents a project for construction of any 
facility to the Congress which the Congress disapproves, the Department of 
Defense will not program the construction of such a facility from either appro- 
priated or nonappropriated funds. Certain construction for personnel recrea- 
tional and welfare facilities is funded from nonappropriated funds derived from 
revenue-producing activities. Construction of such facilities does not follow 
the normal procedure of requesting from the Congress authorization for the 
construction; however, these types of facilities are governed by Department 
of Defense criteria as to scope and need therefor. When proposed projects are 
in excess of these criteria, they are submitted to Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installations) for waiver of these criteria. 
Review of a waiver request includes a careful scrutiny of need in light of 
available assets, the land to be used with respect to possible future operational 
requirements, and the scope and cost of facility. A project which is satis- 
factorily justified in this review is granted a waiver of the DOD criteria 
which authorizes the establishment of the facility. Since nonappropriated 
funds, which are generated and administered by the military departments, are 
to be used, approval of funds is not a factor in the review. However, in the 
case Of many secondary revenue-producing facilities, such as golf courses, 
granting of the waiver is contingent upon also maintaining and operating the 
project from nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Coneuan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conexan. General, I just wanted to comment I think we are 
confusing some things here, sir, as to ends and means. 

I think this gets to the heart of the problem. As I have listened 
to all this, as Mr. Slatinshek said, if you think this thing through 
logically, you can do almost anything. 

For example, as it has been pointed out, if the Congress, in its 
judgment, decides that it is going to allocate its resources for its 
most efficient uses, it does this in the form of appropriation deletion, 
or passing it over. 

Then you, in your judgment, as a commander, find other means 
to circumvent this and stretch and do it this way; you can take it 
from here to here to here, and pretty soon—of course, there is always 
going to be some actual limitation, because you may not have the re- 
sources available, but in this case it happened to be manpower, and 
the question it brings up into sharp focus is whether or not this was 
a proper use of manpower, so that I think we have to look at means 
and ends, and I was hoping in the future we will watch this very 
carefully. 

Mr. Price. I think that is the point at issue here; it is not anyone 
disproves the idea of the golf course, but it is the matter of whether 
or not, by consistently following the policy of nonassignment of mili- 
tary personnel to a nonappropriated project, that you can circumvent 
other actions. 

Mr. Ler. I think we can assure the committee that we do not con- 
sistently use military personnel in construction work on nonappro- 
priated fund activities. I think the opposite is the fact, but that 
there are certain cases which have to be defended as individual ones 
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where there might have been some emergency. I really thought we 
were talking about the legality of the thing, rather than the question 
of whether or not this represented a typical or wide use of manpower, 

Mr. Price. This is the question that counsel has raised. You see, we 
did not go out searching for this problem, this came to us in the 
nature of a complaint, so you can see how many things generate difli- 
culties on occasion. 

Mr. Coneian. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this direct ques- 
tion of the general. 

The chairman pointed this out to be me, in his long experience, 
that this is quite a common thing. In other words, this is good, the 
recreational business, and it is frequently done on a voluntary, let- 
us-get-together-gang, you know, and pull together. 

General CLarK. Sure. 

Mr. Conetan. Why didn’t they do it in this case, if you know? 

General Ciark. I think my best answer to this one would be that 
the magnitude of the effort involved could best and more efficiently 
be accomplished if it were done on a fair and equitable basis through 
the command. I am trying to place myself in the position of the local 
commander. 

Mr. Coneian. I understand. 

General Crark. If it was small enough to do it on the basis you 
suggest—let us all go out and do it in off-duty time—undoubtedly 
they would have done it. 

As you know on a thing of this magnitude, you probably run into 
the law of diminishing returns with this type of an approach, and 
typically in military fashion you would probably reduce it to a more 
orderly process. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions? 

Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anverson. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Wampler? 

Mr. Wampter. No. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek, do you have any questions? 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. No, sir. 

We have a great many other cases the committee would be in- 
terested in going over. However, I think you would be interested in 
adjourning. 

Mr. Price. We will adjourn now and meet again tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:24 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned until 10 a.m. 
Thursday, February 4, 1960.) 


Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SprecraL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
UrmizaTion or Minrrary MANPOWER, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1960. 
The subcommittee met at 10:05 o’clock a.m., Hon. Melvin Price, 
presiding. 
Mr. Pricer. The committee will be in order. 
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I think that when we adjourned yesterday we were discussing 
case A-17. Some references were made to the Offutt Air Force Base 
matter. I think the committee counsel would like to clear up some 
of the statements made in regard to that, particularly in regard to the 
legil status of the matter. 

Mr. Slatinshek, do you have something you want to comment on in 
this connection ? 

Mr. StatinsuHek. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if General Clark would come 
forward and sit up here. 

Mr. Pricer. Will all the service representatives come forward? We 
want to review several of these cases, and hope we will be able to con- 
clude the open hearings this morning. 

T think all of them have been identified previously for the record. 

Mr. StatrtnsueK. General Clark, yesterday in discussing Offutt, I 
gave the strong impression that it was my opinion that the action 

taken at Offutt “suggested illegality. 

I have since checked with the Department of Defense and they 
have advised me that the Air Force had cleared the project with the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations and 
had authorized the use of something like $24,785 of appropriated 
funds in the construction of this nonappropriated fund activity. 

The information provided me further indicated that of this sum 
something like $5,000 could be used in the way of appropriated fund 
labor, in this case military labor. and so to that extent apparently 
you were authorized to utilize military personnel in the construction 
of this golf course. 

Now, whether or not this action was entirely legal is something I 
can’t pass on at this moment, and IT have asked the Department of 
Defense to provide us with the legal basis upon which they made this 
administrative and executive decision to permit you to use something 
like $25,000 in the construction of a nonappropriated fund activity. 

T make this statement so as to clarify the air on the subject. 

Do you have anything further to add to that, General Clark ? 

General Ciark. I have also checked further, both local commander 
at the base and with our legal experts, and have been assured of the 
legality, and I find the facts essentially as you have just set forth. 

We will be happy to provide any further backup for the record to 
clarify the legality of the act. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The Judge Advocate General, U.S. Air Force, has reviewed the construction 
project at Offutt Air Force Base as to its legality. His opinion, dated February 
11. 1980, is set out below. 

“Review of the attached record does not clearly indicate the basis upon 
which the legality of the use of appropriated funds to construct the Offutt 
golf course is questioned. It appears that the principal issue concerns the use 
of appropriated funds in the form of troop labor ‘for a nonappropriated fund 
activity. However, as explained by General Clark, this is an appropriated 
fond project (np. 1167). This classification is in accord with DOD Directives 
1330.2 and 1330.3, which authorize golf courses, and further provide that the 
furnishing of such facilities is primarily chargeable to appropriated funds, which 
may be supplemented, if necessary, by nonappropriated funds. This is consis- 


tent with well established principles repeatedly recognized by Congress through 
the specific provision of appropriated funds for morale, welfare and recreational 
purposes. 

Air Foree implementing regulations further prescribe procedures for the 
use of appropriated funds for construction of golf courses. The amount of 
appropriated funds used appears to be well within any limitations imposed 
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by Congress on the use of funds for construction purposes, being less than 
$25,000. Specifically, AFR 34-67 provides that adequate free time facilities 
should be made available from appropriated fund facilities (par. 3d), that MCP 
and Operation and Maintenance funds may be used within prescribed limitations 
(par. 4a) and, finally, that appropriated funds may be supplemented by non- 
appropriated funds if necessary (par. 4c). As all actions taken in connection 
with the construction of Offutt Golf Course were consistent with and in accord 
with DOD directives and Air Force regulations, above referred to, which in 
turn were promulgated under the legal responsibility of the respective Secre- 
taries to provide morale, welfare, and recreational facilities, for which pur- 
poses funds were and are routinely provided by Congress in annual appropria- 
tions, it is concluded that the use of appropriated funds to construct the Offutt 
Golf Course was legal. 

It is noted that a number of references were made to the use of “troop labor,” 
as though this was something improper. Of course, everything an airman does 
in the performance of his duties is “troop labor’”—whether it be typing, aircraft 
maintenance, or driving a truck. There is no law applicable here which either 
requires or prohibits the use of troop labor. As long as the use of appropriated 
funds is authorized, as above demonstrated, the determination of whether to use 
civilian employees, troops, or contract labor is a matter for administrative 
decision. In this connection, the project was approved in the amount of 
$49,784. $42,354 was actually expended, of which only $17,355 was charged to 
appropriated funds, including cost of troop labor. 

[8S] Reeinatp C. Harmon, 
Major General, USAF, the Judge Advocate General, U.S, Air Force. 


Mr. StatinsueK. Yes, General, we would appreciate an opinion, 
specifically on this particular subject. 

The interest, of course, of this committee, is primarily directed to- 
ward the utilization of military personnel in an area which is at best 
questionable, and the committee is concerned with the fact that so few 
people apparently are being placed in the operating forces and so 
many in the support area. 

Here is an instance of people being used for an activity which 
definitely is not certainly directly related to the operating forces, and 
that is the interest of this committee in this particular subject. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I think there is one other relationship, Mr. Slatinshek, 
also, that while certainly our investigating the proper utilization of 
manpower in an activity of this kind, I think the other situation arises 
here, one from the other, also, of using appropriated funds for non- 
appropriated activities such asthis. I think this is just to me—forgive 
me if I say it—slightly unethical from my point of view to use funds 
for an activity of this kind; when you are taking them from an ap- 
propriated fund for one thing, transferring them and using them for 
a nonappropriated activity such as this. I think the propriety of that 
could be questioned. 

General Crark. If I may, I would like to speak to this. When we 
use the term nonappropriated activity, it would be better to identify 
this particular project as a project for the welfare and well being of 
the personnel. It is not per se a nonappropriated fund activity, and I 
am sure that you recognize that we run into the law of diminishing 
returns if all of our money goes on primary mission objectives and 
none to insure the fact that our people will be operating in a reason- 
ably healthy and happy situation. 

This is the justification which has been used, I am sure, down 
through the years, to provide certain appropriated funds for construc- 
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tion. This is well precedented and the funds were specifically ear- 
marked for this purpose, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Certainly, I am quite interested in the recreation ac- 
tivities, and I have no complaint with that aspect of it at all. I know 
that we have to have it, but it seems to me that the funds could be 
properly earmarked or appropriated in the first instance, rather than 
do it in this manner. That is what I am questioning, General. 

I think if the time would only come when we could avoid this sort 
of thing, you would accomplish that which we I think in Congress 
want to accomplish, a confidence in the public’s mind we are doing 
these things in a justifiable manner. That is my only interest, believe 
me. 

I have been on your side for 42 years, and these things sort of, well, 
get me off base a little bit. I don’t like to see them. I think that every- 
thing should be done to prevent this sort of thing from happening. 

I think actually it is in your mind that you want to, I’m not ques- 
tioning you at your level, but as we go down below, and it applies to 
all the men on your level, I am quite sure, you do want these things 
run right. But I think there has got to be more of—from the com- 
mand level down—something a little more drastic than just asking 
that things be done this way. 

I hope you will believe me when I say I fought on your side for 
42 years. I wrote a military code of justice in New York State, if 
you have ever looked at it, which is something I am sure you would 
like to have in your own. 

General CLark. We appreciate your support, sir. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatinsHek. I have one further question. 

In connection with the committee’s interest on this subject, can you 
tell us whether or not military personnel are used on other projects 
of a similar nature, and can you give us an idea as to the extent of it? 
This goes to the very purpose of our committee’s activities. 

General CLark. It would not be unusual to find a repetition of this 
arrangement elsewhere in the Air Force. 

I believe that you will find that this is an unusually large project 
to use this arrangement, and I am sure there will be others. 

If I may speak in generalities, because I have no specific informa- 
tion of other particular projects, and I couldn’t attempt to give you, 
although we will provide for the record, the degree of magnitude 
within the funds available at the base level, and in order to meet the 
urgent demands which are upon every commander to meet the re- 
quirements of recreation and keeping his personnel happy and occu- 
pied and gainfully employed, the things of this sort will be 
accomplished. 

I am sure the record will show the legality is beyond question; the 
procedures which were employed were those which have been estab- 
lished for this purpose, and I am sure that we will find that there were 
other similar projects accomplished in this manner. 

(Additional information submitted is as follows :) 

Specific figures on the number of personnel, referred to in General Clark’s 
testimony, are not contained in current reports of the Air Force, and the per- 


sonnel accounting system does not lend itself to obtaining the required data. 
In the majority of instances, duties of the nature involved (maintenance and 
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repair) are of short duration and are performed on an “as required” basis within 
the limits of available personnel, as opposed to identifying specitic individuals 
for repeated or permanent assignment. The cost of troop labor is, however, 
computed in the total costs of construction or maintenance projects, whether 
funded from appropriated or nonappropriated funds. 


Mr. SiatinsHeK. General Clark, in other words, again this is an 
instance of a budgetary limitation forcing you to use what appears 
at best to be a questionable bookkeeping arrangement to accomplish 
your construction activities. 

General CLark. Well, Mr. Slatinshek, we do operate within limited 
funds. a 

Mr. StatinsHexk. That is right. 

General Ciark. We always did and always will have to. 

Mr. SiattnsHeK. General Clark, let’s put it this way: If the funds 
had been available, and had been appropriated, you could have gone 
out and hired a civilian contractor. 

General Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeEK. Or civilian employee to accomplish the purpose? 

General Cuark. That is true. 

Mr. StatinsHek. That ismy point. The committee is interested in 
keeping military people in military jobs. 

(Subsequent correspondence is as follows:) 

FEBRUARY 24, 1960. 
Hon. Fioyp S. BRYANT, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During hearings recently conducted by the Price Sub- 
commitee on Manpower Utilization a question arose concerning the statutory 
authority under which the Department of the Air Force initiated a project for 
the development of a golf course at Offutt Air Force Base. 

Informal communications with members of your staff have indicated that this 
project is not authorized under any of the statutory authority which relates 
directly to the construction of military facilities. However, it appears that 
language is contained in the appropriations act which permits the services to 
utilize appropriated funds for welfare and recreational activities. It further 
appears that this is the authority under which the Department of the Air Force 
has initiated construction of the golf course at Offutt Air Force Base. 

Under these circumstances it appears that although the Committee on Armed 
Services has specifically limited construction projects to those authorized by line 
item and those authorized under exceptional circumstances spelled out in the law, 
another body of authority exists which permits the armed services to initiate the 
construction of new facilities outside the cognizance of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

In view of the foregoing, it is requested that your office provide this committee 
with a legal opinion as to whether or not the project initiated at Offutt Air Force 
Base was based upon proper legal authority, and if so, what are the limits of this 
authority ? 

Your expeditious reply to this inquiry will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
CaRL VINSON, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1960. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of February 24, 1960, 
requesting to be advised as to the legal authority for the construction of an addi- 
tional nine-hole golf course onbase at Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr. 

Approval to construct this golf course on Government-owned land at Offutt 
Air Force Base was requested by the commander in chief, Strategic Air Com- 
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mand, in a memorandum dated July 25, 1958, to Headquarters, USAF. In the 
submission for approval of this subject, it appeared that the land proposed for 
the golf course would not conflict with the base master plan. The total cost of 
the project was estimated at approximately $48,685, of which $24,900 would be 
made available from nonappropriated funds. Appropriated funds in the 
amount of $24,785 were proposed for expenditure as follows: 





Govermment-Turmieped material. _........222 ooo ee $12, 095 
Government-furnished equipment... .-._.._-________________- 7,440 
Government-furnished labor................___________--_-_______ 5, 250 

: | NA Aenean nee SE ere eae OES a Pe ee, 24,785 


The nonappropriated funds would cover the cost of seeding, trees, fill material, 
dirt, tee markers, flags, rakes, and so forth. Upon completion, the facility would 
be operated as a self-supporting activity by the central base fund. 

Since the construction of a nine-hole addition to the existing golf course at 
Offutt Air Force Base would exceed the standard allowance for a base with 
this population, its approval required an exception to Department of Defense 
Instruction 1830.3, which establishes standard allowances controlling the pro- 
vision of morale, welfare, and recreational facilities at military installations. 
The necessary exception was granted at the request of the Air Force, with the 
understanding that the use of Government-furnished materials and labor would 
be kept to a minimum and would not, in any event, exceed an estimated cost of 
$24,800. 

Department of Defense Directive 1330.2, dated January 19, 1953, Subject: 
“Funding of Morale, Welfare, and Recreation Facilities,” states as Department 
of Defense policy that adequate morale, welfare, and recreation facilities should 
be provided, operated, and maintained through financial support tendered by the 
Federal Government, and that nonappropriated funds will be used to supple- 
ment costs of programs using these facilities. The directive approves the use 
for morale, welfare, and recreation activities, of existing facilities constructed 
with appropriated funds, or those being or to be constructed with appropriated 
funds. It should be stressed, however, that the foregoing is implemented only 
through the same statutory procedures which govern the authorization and fund- 
ing of military construction generally. 

The Department of the Air Force advises that this additional nine-hole golf 
course has not as yet been undertaken. If the project is undertaken, it would 
be accomplished under the authority of section 408, Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress (later codified as 10 U.S.C. 2674), provided that the necessary statutory 
and administrative determinations are met. 

Sincerely yours, 
Froyp S. Brrant. 





OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSF, 
PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1960. 
Mr. FRANK M. SLATINSHEK, Counsel, House Armed Services Committee. 


DEAR FRANK: In furtherance of our telephone conversation on April 25, 1960, 
concerning the proposed nine-hole addition to the existing golf course at Offutt, 
you will be interested in the two following actions which are being taken in- 
ternally by the Air Force to strengthen control over the use of section 408, 
Public Law 968, 84th Congress (minor construction). 

(1) Emphasize that a determination of urgency is required and that Air 
Force regulations also require certification that work was unforeseen and can- 
not await inclusion in the next military construction authorization and ap- 
propriation request to Congress. 

(2) Defer the Offutt project, and any similar welfare and morale facilities 
projects planned to be financed with appropriated funds under section 408, until 
after the House Armed Services Committee has had ample opportunity to com- 
ment on the appropriateness of applying minor construction authority in such 
instances. 

These steps should keep the application of section 408 in proper perspective 
within the Air Force. We shall also be alert in our own activities to assure 
that the statute is properly administered. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. SHERIDAN, 
Director of Construction. 
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Mr. Price. I would like to refer to the allegation made in the case, 
No. A-18, which has to do with the relative assignment of personnel 
in combat forces as against supporting the forces. 

I want each one of the services to comment on this as to the relative 
number of personnel in the operating combat forces as against. those 
acquired in supporting such forces. 

The allegation has been made too few of the manpower going into 
the Army, for instance, has found its way into the combat forces. 
This is also applicable, I think, to all the other services, I want all 
of them to comment on it and to present any testimony that occurs 
to show the breakdown of those considered to be in combat forces as 
against supporting forces. 

Mr. StatinsHek. On this particular subject, the committee has re- 
quested this information in an unclassified form from the Department 
of Defense, and I understand that requirement will be given to the 
services, and I don’t know whether they have that available at the 
moment or not. for submission in the record. 

Admiral Semmes. I could give it to you percentagewise. 

Mr. Price. Those that do may present it now. If it is not available 
for others, we will get it at a later time. 

Do you want to respond for the Navy? 

Admiral Semmes. Mr. Chairman, I can give you this in percent- 
ages, and the change from fiscal year 1960 to fiscal year 1961 which, 
of course, is now being considered by the Congress. 

Mr. Price. Yes, that would be satisfactory. 

We will get the numbers otherwise. 

Admiral Semmes. In fiscal 1960, sir, operating forces, 57 percent; 
support forces, 19 percent ; training, 16 percent; transients, prisoners, 
and patients, 6 percent ; officer candidates, 1 percent. 

In 1961, fleet, 57 percent 

Mr. Becker. What is that fleet ? 

Admiral Semmes. Fleet. 

Mr. Becker. First you started off in 1960 in operating. 

Admiral Semmes. We have broken our operating forces into two 
categories: Fleet 57 percent; shore-based activities, including over- 
seas shore under fleet commanders, 5 percent; training, 16 percent, 
the same as the year before; support, 16 percent, which is a reduction 
from 19 percent the year before; transients, prisoners, and patients, 
still 6 percent; officer candidates, still 1 percent. These can be ap- 
plied to our overall ceiling number. 

Mr. Price. I think we will get more into detail later on it. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Yes, Mr. Chairman. You may supply that. 

Mr. Price. Colonel Owens, would you like to present the Marines’ 
breakdown ? 

Colonel Owens. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

During fiscal year 1960 in the operating forces, 60.8 percent; in the 
training base, 20.9 percent; supporting base, 10.8 percent; and tran- 
sients, patients, and prisoners, 7.5 percent. 

It is anticipated that for fiscal year 1961 there will be an increase 
in the operating forces in the neighborhood of 8,000 personnel. Of 
these in the operating forces, those which we are particularly con- 
cerned with are the Fleet Marine Forces. Within the Fleet Marine 
Forces, the Commandant of the Marine Corps has stated his intent 
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to reactivate two BLT’s plus certain other units as may be possible in 
the event that our anticipated personnel savings for fiscal year 1961 
become realistic. 

The two BLT’s are two of the total of six BLT’s that were previ- 
ously deactivated. 

Mr. Conkxan. Colonel, will you excuse me. What is the BLT? 

Colonel Owens. Battalion landing teams; I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. ConeLan. And you also use the absolute figure of 8,000. Can 
you express that in percent ? 

Colonel Owens. To be meaningful, Mr. Cohelan, in the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force for the current fiscal year we had planned 90,341 person- 
nel—military personnel. To be meaningful then, it would be ap- 
proximately 98,000 military personnel anticipated for the Fleet Ma- 
rine Forces durin a year 1961. 

Mr. Coneian. How about the remaining items in your distribution, 
support and so on, for 1961 ? 

Colonel Owens. Sir, I do not have those figures available with me, 
but those figures, of course, to some extent will be reduced. 

Mr. CoueLan. Well, you may have given me this, but I may have 
missed it. 

What percent is 98,000 of the total ? 

Colonel Owens. I have not figured it out, Mr. Cohelan, frankly, 
sir. I imagine it is going to amount to approximately up to about 
55 percent for Fleet Marine Forces. Overall operating forces now 
are 60.8, the fighting forces, and of that the Fleet Marine Force cur- 
rently is 51.6 percent. 

I anticipate that this figure should go up to approximately 55 
percent. 

Mr. Conetan. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to observe at this 
point that it would be very useful if we could kind of standardize 
this statistical comparison. 

Mr. Price. We are going to do that. We are going to from the 
information requested. 

I suggest the services here just give the percentages of the break- 
down, and we will get into the det ails and so on as we progress in our 
study of the complete breakdown which we are getting from the gen- 
eral staff. This is for the purpose of the public record here and so 
forth. We will just touch here on the percentage, and we will get 
the greater detail as we study the material received from the 
Department. 

Does that complete the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Owens. Perhaps with one other statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the numbers of skilled personnel that are required 
in the operating forces, less those security forces within the conti- 
nental United States, versus the remainder, or what we could call 
the nonoperating forces, have been examined, sir. 

Our statements on that have been forwarded. I do have a copy of 
them here, sir. 

What it amounts to is that of the skills, approximately three men 
are the requirements in the operating forces versus one man in non- 
operating forces. This really serves as a ratio for whatever rotation 
base we have. 
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Mr. Becker. That factor, while the chairman is not here, that fac- 
tor would work out somewhat the same percentage as yours Admiral; 
is that right? 

Admiral Semmes. Probably higher, sir. 

Mr. Becker. On your 1960 you have 57 as against 19, which is just 
3 to 1. And in your 1961 you have 57, you reduced the support to 16, 
so the percentage is a little higher than this in operating. 

Admiral Semmes. Yes, sir, and you must recall the Navy furnishes 
some support to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Becker. The Navy should. We always admit that. 

Mr. Cone.an. Colonel, is there any particular—would you care to 
comment. on the 7.5 transient patients and prisoners? That is sub- 
stantially higher than the other figure that the Navy mentioned. Is 
there any reason for that that you could infer? 

Colonel Owens. Mr. Cohelan, I think we would find that we would 
have to closely examine each manner of computing the figure for 
transients, patients, and prisoners. 

We take neither pride nor are we ashamed of this figure, except 
that we want to reduce it to the absolute minimum, sir. 

Personnel within the Marine Corps are shown as transients from 
the time that they are transferred from one location until the time 
that. they actually report into the next location, which involves in 
many instances a considerable period of time. 

On that. basis, our figures would in this case perhaps be higher than 
many of the other services. 

Mr. Conexan. Don’t you think it would be helpful if you were to 
break that down so we would see what percent were transients, what 
percent were prisoners, and what percent were patients? 

In fact, I don’t see the reason for lumping them all together be- 
cause they seem to be quite uncongenial as a category. 

Colonel Owens. We will be very happy to provide that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Actual transients, patients,and general court-martial prisoners of the Marine Corps 
on Nov. 30, 1959 
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Mr. Becker. I think the answer to that would be in my opinion, 
it is a simple way of doing it, of lumping together those that are not 
operating, those that are not in support, and no place else to put them, 
so you put them in this category. I don’t see any reason why they 
should not be lumped that way. 

Mr. Conetan. There is an awful difference between a patient and 
@ prisoner. 

Mr. Becker. Where are you going to put the statistics here? This 
is taking a bulk figure of 7.5 of those who are not doing a particular 
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assignment at anywhere at any time. It is patients, prisoners, and 
transients. I can see that. 

You would get into a lot of bookkeeping just for the percentages, 
that is all I am talking about. 

Mr. Conran. As far as the broad categories are concerned, there 
isno quarrel there. If you are trying to analyze the detail, you better 
get into that detail. 

Colonel Owens. We take these item by item, I assure you and for 
example we are not proud—in fact, we are ashamed of the number 
of prisoners that we have. With regard to that matter, the Marine 
Corps is going to take a very significant step in an effort to reduce 
that number of personnel. 

Mr. Conetan. Does anybody else have any questions? 

Mr. Kowatsxt. No. 

Mr. Conetan. Who is next, General ? 

General Bonn. I have the percentage of the Army military strength 
by troop program for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Cohelan, may I interrupt the General? If you 
could follow somewhat similar format of the other services, as I ex- 
plained to the chairman, all the services will provide this information 
in great detail for the record according to the request we made to the 
departments. 

General Bonp. I will follow closely the data I have here this 
morning. 

In the operating forces we have 65 percent. Remember, this is our 
program for 1960. 

In the supporting forces we have 9.5 percent: special activities, 
6.8 percent; training forces, 16.4 percent; transients and patients, 2.3 
percent. 

I can also speak to the actual percentages as of the 30th of No- 
vember of last year. In other words, our available information goes 
now 2 months back. This is the latest information we have, and I 
‘an give you that if you so desire. 

Mr. Becker. This would be on your fiscal 1960 program ? 

General Bonp. What we are actually programing for this fiscal 
year, yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. You have no prisoners? 

General Bonn. It is counted in our transients and patients. 

Mr. Conetan. Why don’t you give us what you have got then ? 

General Bonp. Actual percentages in the operating forces, as of 
November 1959, were 64.3 percent in the operating forces; 10.1 per- 
cent in the supporting forces; 6.7 percent in the special activities: 
16.9 percent in the training forces, and 2 percent in the transients and 
patients portion. 

I have one other figure here for fiscal year 1961, what we have pro- 
grammed; 65.8 in the operating forces. 

T have no other information available as far as the percentages. 

Mr. Becker. Of the other factors? 

General Bonn. Of the other factors, no, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Just one question I would like to ask, General, be- 
cause of a word used, “program.” 

How does that word apply to the actual operating forces which 
you had in fiscal 1960? 
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You gave program, 65 percent. Program in fiscal] 1960. And ac- 
tual, 64.3 in November 1959. 

Is this actual operating ? 

General Bonp. That is our actual strength in the operating forces 
as of the 30th of November 1959. 

Mr. Becker. You see, I get kind of confused with terminology. 
When you say “program,” it means to me that is what you intended; 
you had programed that amount, but it doesn’t mean it was actual. 
That is the way I would accept that terminology. 

General Bonn. Our program, as you know, is based on a fiscal year 
basis. 

This program then means what our strength would be at the end 
of the fiscal year as pertains to these various categories of forces. 
Our program then would mean that at the end of June 1960, our 
operating forces should be 65 percent. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

General Bonn. Of our total 870,000. 

Mr. Becker. You expect at the end of 1961, July 1, 1961—— 

General Bonn. To increase that. 

Mr. Becker. To increase that by eight-tenths of 1 percent? 

General Bonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Conetan. General Clark, do you want to proceed ? 

Mr. Srrarron. I wonder if I could ask a question here ? 

General, in regard to these percentages, do you have any break- 
down as to what the percentage distribution for draftees would be? 

Aren't draftees ordinarily sent into the operating forces, for ex- 
ample, rather than into the support forces? Obviously for a part 
of their time they are in the training forces, but once they are out of 
training is it possible to get that breakdown ? 

General Bonp. Sir, if I may answer like this: That we have no 
restrictions as far as the assignment of the draftee is concerned. 
They go into our operating forces on the same percentage as the Reg- 
ular Army enlisted man. 

Mr. Stratton. I was just wondering. These objections that have 
led to this general inquiry have usually been prefaced on the fact 
that we are talking about drafting a boy for this or that particular 
assignment, and I wondered to what extent draftees were not put 
into categories where some of the objections that we have been talking 
about in the past might occur. 

I don’t know whether you can do this thing by this sort of a break- 
down method or not. Maybe these figures are too general to accom- 
plish it. I just assumed that after the training was over the draftee 
would be likely to go into the operating forces rather than into the 
support forces. 

General Bonn. It is for this reason: We have the drafted man in 
the Army for 2 years. In order to get the most utilization from that 
man, he goes through the training base and is subject then to assign- 
ment to various units throughout the Army. 

Since we do not have sufficient numbers in our rotation base, because 
the Army is a living thing, people go in and come out, we are depend- 
ing upon the new accessions, including the Regular Army and the 
drafted man, to furnish people for overseas. 
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A large number of our drafted people do go overseas and join the 
tactical units. 

One of the reasons a large number go into the tactical units is 
that and some of the long leadtime training in a certain skill or spec- 
jalties, say an electric equipment repairman, which may take more 
than 16 weeks in addition to his basic training, therefore, why it is 
obvious then it would not be the best use of our funds or our trainers 
to train in these specialties a man who is only going to stay for 2 
ears. 

Therefore, normally he does not get this highly skilled specialist 
training. Therefore, I can say that in the vast majority of the cases 
I would think that he would go into the operating forces. 

Mr. Srrarron. It might be interesting if that figure could be ob- 
tained, although it may be difficult and, of course, you would have to 
refer to draftees that were over the 15-week period because previous 
to that they would be in training I would assume. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The Department of the Army does not maintain records which would indicate 
precisely the percentage of draftees assigned to all operating forces. However, 
by analysis of available information pertinent to the operating forces over- 
seas as of September 30, 1959, an order of magnitude estimate has been de- 
veloped. On that date approximately 40 percent of the draftees in the Army 
were overseas. As an order of magnitude approximately 94 percent of the 
draftees overseas were assigned to the operating forces. 

Mr. Srrarron. One other question in that connection: When we 
talk about operating forces, to what extent are we talking about tacti- 
cal units and to what extent are we talking about headquarters which 
are technically operational forces, but which might have the kind of 
noncombatant support slots that we have been talking about in con- 
nection with this study ? 

For example, if a fellow were assigned to SHAPE Headquarters in 
Paris, he would be in the Ravencouer, whatever it is; he would be as- 
signed to the operating forces, would he not? 

He would be checked up in this 65.8 percent. 

General Bonn. I can’t answer your question in that particular case 
because I do not know it. I can give you my opinion 4 sete so desire. 

Mr. Srrarron. When we are talking about support forces, we are 
talking about what ? 

General Bonn. May I give you the definition I have here for the 
operating and forces; and give you some examples? That may help 
to clarify it. 

The operating forces are those forces whose primary missions are 
to participate in combat and the integral supporting elements thereof. 

Mr. Srrarron. If you have the NATO Headquarters, General Nor- 
stad, and his headquarters staff, the headquarters staff would be part 
of an operating force, wouldn’t it? 

General Bonp. I would say so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srrarron. It would be possible for a kid to be assigned to Gen- 
eral Norstad’s headquarters and actually end up bagging groceries in 
a commissary, wouldn’t it? Or isthere a commissary over there? 

General Bonn. It would be highly unlikely I would say on that. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am trying to see to what extent these figures actu- 
ally help us in what we are trying to accomplish. If you say you have 
65 percent of the boys in the operating forces, that doesn’t necessarily 
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mean all those people in the operating forces got their hand right on 
the trigger, does it? Wouldn’t it be possible in a higher headquarters, 
some of these people would be carried as being under the operating 
forces, but might actually be performing jobs that some of us or at 
least the general public would consider were support functions not 
necessarily of the type that a young man ought to be drafted to per- 
form, and I am referring to bagging groceries because that has been 
mentioned in these hearings, and in fact I know they have got a com- 
missary over there at Ravencouer so the question arises in that connec- 
tion. 

General Bonn. I would like to say this: That we consider the people 
that we have overseas are in the operating forces by and large. There 
are a few minor exceptions, as I can give you an example of a minor 
exception, which is research and development offices that we have. 
That is a minor exception. 

But certainly in a headquaters such as NATO, and going right on 
down from our largest headquarters, to the smallest, all personnel are 
necessary to perform combat, and they would certainly participate 
in combat. 

As far as the individual soldier is concerned, every soldier we have 
is trained to fight. This was pointed out, I think very well in Korea 
where many times the fighting was fluid, where the so-called rear 
echelon soldier was called upon to fight. 

This certainly would happen in an atomic war that we may have in 
the future, where the man in the rear may fight. 

Therefore, although as you gave the example, the man may be bag- 
ging groceries in the commissary in France, he has a mobilization 
assignment should fighting break out that he would have to go to 
because I am sure they wouldn't be bagging groceries under those 
conditions. 

Mr. Srrarron. I am not necessarily being critical. I am trying to 
find out to what extent these figures you have given us actually help 
us in trying to solve the problem that we are supposed to be solving. 

We talk about the combat slice, and the comparison between our 
forces and the Soviets and the number of people that are actually on 
the line as contrasted with the number of people that are backing 
them up behind. 

These figures sound very impressive, but I am wondering to what 
extent it is fair to say that everybody in the 65.8 percent is actually 
somebody that could be assumed to be “on the line,” and to what extent 
it also involves noncombatant functions which are perhaps extraneous 
to the combat slice, but which are still involved in the structure of an 
operating headquarters, or operating forces, if you understand what 
I mean. 

Mr. Becker. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I think you remember last year we were at SHAPE 
and you saw all through the West German area and France this 
was explained quite thoroughly to us in the briefings. 

I want to ask a question of the General to see if I am right in line 
with your question that all of the forces that you term as operating 
forces—and these men that might be assigned to headquarters such 
as Mr. Stratton mentioned—are they always kept in a form of combat 
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readiness in order to fill their mobilization slot in the event of 
necessity ¢ 

General Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. That was my understanding at the time. In my many, 
many briefings over there with all of the forces abroad, whether there 
or in Turkey or Greece or some other places, or Italy, they are kept in 
a state of combat readiness, They know their mobilization slot. 

The only question I would ask, if Mr. Stratton would yield here is, 
how effective is this combat readiness of these men who are not in we 
will say the actual combat area or in the actual tactical assignment at 
the particular time, they are bagging groceries as the expression has 
been used, or insome other slot at headquarters ? 

How effective would they be in the event of an emergency ? 

General Bonp. Sir, in the utilization of personnel, actually of our 
highly trained people, found in our combat forces, to be specific, our 
divisions you consider the frontline unit, according to their physical 
abilities and so forth, you would more than likely find a man who is 
not as well physically qualified in the so-called rear echelon position. 

So in that sense he may not be as well qualified as the man who 
is actually performing day-to-day training in a combat unit such 
as one of our divisions. 

However, he has certain mandatory training that he must partici- 
pate in. He must keep himself qualified in his arm, which is required 
for all soldiers. He does that through a refresher firing course on the 
various ranges with his individual arm. Does that answer your 
question ? 

Mr. Becker. That’s reasonable, but when you come to the physical 
training of the individual, how would he stand up in the event of 
an emergency because of his lack of constant training? 

General Bonp. He would not be sent, I do not believe, sir, to a 
mobilization assignment as a rifleman. He could be sent—if he is 
a clerk, he would be sent to a clerical position, possibly in the combat 
division. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, you feel, General, and this is not 
your opinion but your statement, that these men in these capacities 
operate in these capacities now whether it is USAREUR or SHAPE 
that they would be well qualified to take their mobilization slot in 
the event of an emergency ! 

General Bono. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Stratton. 

General Bonp. I would like to clear up one other point here so 
there will be no misunderstanding. 

You will recall that I mentioned special activities. I have just 
been informed by my backup officer here that NATO, which we are 
talking about, is part of our special activities. 

Other things included in special activities are our missions, our 
MAAGS, our military attaché offices, our Army Security Agency. 

Mr. Srratron. I was just using that as an illustration. 

General Bonp. Yes, sir, I understand that. 

Mr. Strarron. If that doesn’t qualify under operating forces, then 
we would have to use our headquarters in Heidelberg, where possibly 
the same situation might obtain. The thing I would be interested 
in getting, and I don’t imagine you would have it at your finger- 
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tips, but maybe you could provide it for the record, would be the 
breakdown within the operating forces, percentages as to the number 
of men who were actually assigned to a combat function either as 
a combat rifleman and the percentage who would be performing the 
other functions of a clerk, commissary aide, or what have you, even 
though in the event of combat, as Mr. Becker poiinted out, they 
would have a mobilization assignment as well. 

In other words, within the operating forces, what is our actual 
combat slice, and to what extent do we have people in supporting 
functions, jeep drivers, and what have you, in the operating forces? 

General Bonp. Sir, as you know, a jeep driver is a combat man 
very frequently. 

Mr. Srratron. That is true. 

General Bonp. Everyone that has ever been on the battlefield, 
knows the jeep is on the battlefield too. It is a battlefield vehicle. It 
is shot at the same as the tanker is shot at. 

Mr. Srratron. That is right. 

General Bonp. There is no question, the clerk as an example, in 
your regimental headquarters, he has to fight the same as any other 
person. He does not attack necessarily, but if his position back in the 
rear echelon of the regiment, where you find your service company 
clerks, he must be prepared to fight. 

In the Adjutant General machine records unit we have historical 
examples where the machine records unit, those men who run the 
IBM machine, have had to fight. 

Mr. Srratron. That is right. 

General Bonn. So it is very difficult. I can give you our combat 
units, the list of our combat units that we have. The divisions, of 
course, are our principal ones, but we have brigades, we have separate 
cavalry regiments, we have artillery units that belong in our corps 
and Army artillery, our missile commands, and, of course, our con- 
tinental U.S. Army Air Defense Command, with ARADCOM. 

Mr. Srratron. As I say, I realize there is this subsidiary function 
because I have had a little experience with that. The visiting fire- 
men from the Navy and elsewhere never found out how to dig fox- 
holes. We have had to find out later on when it became necessary. 

The percentages of those who actually have a primary combat mis- 
sion and those who have this secondary mission would be interesting. 

As I say, I don’t expect you to have it here, but if you could supply 
that, that would be helpful. 

General Bonn. May I give you one other example, in talking about 
a skill. Say the electronic skill. We know the electronic skill can 
be found throughout—practically throughout our Army. You might 
go on to an installation say at Fort Riley and in a table of distribu- 
tion unit, such as Signal Repair Shop you will find a nvan with an elec- 
tronic skill. 

You also will find that same skill in a division, say the 1st Division 
at Fort Riley. So we will find skills that are absolutely needed, more 
or less throughout the entire Army. 

Mr. Srratrron. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Mr. Chairman, I first express my regrets for being 
absent for a couple of days. I had physical checks and I hope the 
Defense Department was not unduly unhappy. 
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I would like to ask a couple of questions on this point because I 
think I know what Mr. Stratton is getting at, and I believe, General, 
that you may have some inkling of it too. 

I think the fundamental question is, What does operating forces 
mean? Do you mean you have units ready to fight, or do you have 
a lot of men taking care of families, this kind of thing? 

I think we want to take a look at it so we can compare these fig- 
ures. For example, in Europe I believe you will agree, General, that 
we have a complete subsidiary that has nothing to do with the units, 
to take care of the families; isn’t this true? 

General Bonn. They have some secondary responsibilities to take 
care of the families. 

Mr. Kowatskt. You have a regular organizational structure with a 
general in command, with a whole series of units all the way down to 
the installations. Are they part of the operational ? 

General Bono. They are part of the operational forces. 

Mr. Kowanskt. I think this is the kind of thing we would like to get. 
How many men do you have in these kinds of functions? 

Mr. Conetan. Will the gentleman yield? What do you call that? 

Mr. Kowatskt. I think the gentleman will know better what it is 
called. 

Mr. Conenan. You referred to structures. Is there a name for it? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes, there isa name for it. 

General Bonp. Our logistical backup, is that what you are talking 
about ¢ 

Mr. Kowatsk1. You know, the station complements. Each station 
hasacommander. The commander is under another headquarters and 
soon. A commander has a certain number of men that don’t belong to 
fighting units. They are separate and distinct. 

I don’t know the name or I would give it to you. 

General Bonn. You are talking about something like the Northern 
Area Command ? 

Mr. Kowatsk1. That is right, the Northern Area Command, the 
Southern Area Command, those things. You have several generals 
assigned. You have headquarters; you have a whole host of men; I 
don’t know how many thousands. They are needed. You have to 
take care of the families. I am not critical of this thing. I am just 
saying you do have a large number of men who are considered as oper- 
ating men and if you say operating is combat, this is not giving the 
correct picture, I don’t believe, or do you mean that ? 

General Bonn. I thought I had qualified the people. 

Mr. Kowatskr. You are talking about something different, General. 
You are talking about men who are in the combat units who drove a 
jeep and I agree with you. Those men, of course, are part of the 
fighting unit, but this headquarters structure is not part of the fighting 
unit. 

For example, at Berchtesgaden, those men are not part of a fighting 
unit. 

Mr. Becker. Who was the last one you referred to that is not part 
of the fighting group ? 

Mr. Kowatskr. The Berchtesgaden group in that area. It doesn’t 
give you aclear picture when you speak of 65 percent of operating and, 
of course, the Ist Army, isn’t that true, the lst Army Headquarters ? 
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Lt. Col. Rentxer. The answer is “No.” Headquarters, Ist Army 
is not in the operating forces. 

General Bonp. We have to have the units to support the tactical 
units, as you know. 

Mr. Kowauskt. They area part of the operating forces. 

General Bonn. In the continental United States we do not count it, 
but overseas we do count it with very few minor exceptions, as | 
pointed out before. 

Mr. Srrarron. That is the kind of thing, if we could get a figure 
on that, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Price. We can get a figure on it, and we will. 

I suggest that we put any additional figures into the record and the 
committee will work on that when we get our final report from the 
Department of Defense. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The mission of the Northern and Southern Area Commands under Head- 
quarters U.S. Army, Europe, is to eXercise command and administrative con- 
trol over assigned and attached units, to provide authorized logistical and ad- 
ministrative support to units, agencies and individuals residing within the 
area commands, and to formulate and be prepared to implement emergency 
plans. These commands are organized for the specific purpose of supporting 
the tactical troops to relieve combat unit commanders of responsibilities for 
support activities. This permits the combat unit commanders to devote their 
entire effort and personnel to the maintenance of combat efficiency and readiness. 

The responsibility to support dependents has been superimposed upon the 
area commands and is secondary to the primary mission of supporting tactical 
troops. If dependents were not present in oversea areas such organizations as 
the area commands would still be required to support combat forces. Many 
of the activities designed for and used by troops are available for use by de- 
pendents. Examples are chapels, open messes, and other nonappropriated fund 
activities. 

It is difficult to precisely estimate the percentage of military personnel assigned 
to the operating forces in all overseas areas to perform duties in such functional 
areas as commissary sales stores, nonappropriated fund activities and similar 
garrison functions. Most of the military personnel who perform such duties do 
so on a part-time basis. Normally the full time personnel so assigned are in 
supervisory positions. This is policy for utilization of military personnel in 
commissaries and nonappropriated fund activities. 

As an order of magnitude estimate less than three percent of the military 
personnel assigned to the operating forces overseas perform as a primary duty 
the garrison type functions described above. 

Mr. Price. I think with that in mind, the Air Force should put 
their testimonv at this noint in the record on the breakdown. We will 
go over all of this. We have requested this information from the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Conenan. If the Chairman will forgive me, I am curious about 
one point: 

T want to know how many prisoners the Air Force has and patients 
and transients; if vou have this, General. 

Mr. Becker. Why not, Mr. Chairman, as long as the others were 
read off in percentages, it will only take a minute to read off the 
percentages in the same categories. 

Do you have them in the same categories, General ? 

General Gent. Yes, sir, I have those figures. 

Mr. Price. We have an agreement we will get into the other things, 
so it won’t be going over the philosophy of the Air Force as we have 
done in all the others, otherwise we are just repeating the area. Just 
read the percentages. 
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General Gent. Mr. Chairman, the percentages for the Air Force, 
for fiscal 1960, we have 66.1 percent in the operating forces; 16.6 
percent in supporting forces, and 17.1 percent in the training forces. 

We have 0.2 percent in other categories. This is patients and pris- 
oners, and not transients. We do not believe we have included these 
people in our other category. In other words, they are assigned to 
units. 

Mr. Price. I would like to say probably all the other questions 
directed to the other forces apply here and we will get into those very 
deeply before we make any determination on the part of the committee. 

General Gent. Fiscal 1961, we are having a reduction in training 
so that our percentages change slightly. The operating forces go up 
to 66.5 percent; supporting forces, 16.5 percent, and training drops 
down to 16.8 percent, whereas in the other it is the same, 0.2 percent. 

Mr. Price. I think we should get on with these examinations of 
various reports, as we hope to conclude the open hearings at this 
morning’s session, and the committee will meet subsequently to go into 
more detailed information if we desire. 

Let’s take the case A-21. 

This case involves the assignment of military personnel at the Fort 
Hamilton officers’ quarters. The report admits that 13 enlisted men 
were assigned contrary to DOD and Army policy and advises us ef- 
fective July 3, 1959, this situation was corrected. 

The question occurs, Why does this situation exist at all if man- 
power surveys and other administrative checks are being properly 
utilized and observed ? 

This is directed to the Army since this is an Army case. 

General Bonn. It is true that this was a larger number that was 
authorized. Anything that is above three for an officers’ group, of- 
ficers’ open mess, must come into the Department of Army for ap- 
proval. That is the policy. 

I believe this was a misunderstanding on the part of some of our 
field commanders because this has existed at other places and we have 
attempted to clarify this particular area so there will be no further 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Price. This goes back to the question of how adequate are 
your supposed to be routine manpower surveys and checkups ¢ 

It would seem that if they were carried out in the manner which 
has been explained to the committee previously, that they are sup- 
posed to be carried out, that this could not have gone on undetected. 

General Bonn. Sir, there was a misunderstanding on the part of 
our field commanders that they had the authority to approve, under 
unusual circumstances, the staffing of an officers’ open mess to exceed 
three. 

I think through this misunderstanding that some of our senior com- 
manders on their judgment, after a careful review of the staffing, pos- 
sibly through a survey, had determined in their minds that it was 
necessary as a temporary expedient. That no longer exists. We do 
not. feel that there is room for misunderstanding on the part of our 
senior commanders in this area now. 

Mr. Price. You think the situation has tightened up to the extent, 
at least you would expect no repetition of the Fort Hamilton case? 

General Bonn. No, sir, we would not expect it. 
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I would like to explain too, on these surveys we have a policy now 
in the Department of Army to review one-third of all the surveys 
made each year. 

The surveying is delegated to our senior commanders. As an ex- 
ample, the Ist Army commander surveys all installations under his 
command. He, in turn, is surveyed by the Continental Army 
Command. 

The Department of Army surveys the headquarters immediately 
under the Department of Army, such as the Continental Army Com- 
mand, and our major overseas command. 

Mr. Price. Would you take over for me? 

Mr. Couenan. Yes. 

General, did this change come about as a routine matter, or was 
it a result of this congressional investigation ? 

General Bonn. Well, to answer you honestly, since there has been 
a great deal of interest by this committee, it is only natural for the 
Army, as well as, I believe, the other services, to take a harder look 
in these areas. 

Mr. Conetan. Thank you, General. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes. I am very deeply concerned about the inten- 
tions in these things because this particular example was only one 
and we had some 100 cases, I think that we presented. 

But, I personally could have had 500 or 1,000 cases presented to 
you, General, or the other officers, and I am sure the other committee 
members could have done that. 

I would like to make the point, this is a similar, not a specific situa- 
tion. The number at Fort Hamilton, I happened to bring that out in 
this committee in open session when I read a directive, but there are 
many more installations that had many, many more men assigned to 
officers’ clubs. 

But the real problem is this intention. What is the intention? 
I would like to read this to the committee. 

This is an order from Headquarters, 5010th Air Base Wing, U.S. 
Air Force, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Becker. Date? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, Air Base Wing, AAC. 

Mr. Becker. What date? | 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Dated January 22, 1960. It is quite pertinent be- 
cause it questions—what I am questioning is what is really the intent. 

MOP 1-—A, Personal Actions Memorandum, this headquarters, this station, 
January 15, 1959, pertaining to Airman Second Class Charles W. White, his serial 
number this headquarters, this station, as reads “is assigned duty as the base 
commander’s houseboy,” is amended to read “is assigned duty as steward base 
commander’s specialist.” 

Now what is the intent to eliminate this particular job which 
obviously must have been a houseboy, when he was assigned as a 
houseboy, or is the intent only to change the nomenclature of the job? 

I bring this to your attention because this is the important thing. 
Do you really want to do something about it or do you want to change 
names ? 

I bring this particularly to the attention of the Defense Depart- 
ment. I also brought to the attention of the Secretary of Defense a 
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letter about certain trips that were made to Matagorda where men 
were use in nonappropriated funds activities, and the letter I got 
back was that they intended to continue using the men there. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1960. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. KowaAxskti: This is in reply to your letter of November 20 in which 
you indicated your concern with the procurement of hunting equipment at a 
base in Matagorda, Tex. 

As you are aware, the importance of adequate welfare and recreation facilities 
for our troops, particularly those in an alert status or in isolated areas, cannot 
be underestimated. Accordingly, it is Department of Defense policy to en- 
courage the development and use of such facilities. 

In addition to its training mission, the base at Matagorda Island has been 
used for a number of years as a Strategic Air Command recreation area. The 
repreational facilities and programs there have been developed, supported, and 
maintained completely from nonappropriated funds and the nominal fees charged 
for the use of equipment; and the recreation equipment utilized has been pur- 
chased from nonappropriated funds. Due to the natural environment, a good 
portion of this equipment is for hunting and fishing. All military personnel on 
leave may use these facilities. 

The number of military personnel assigned to the recreational and welfare 
program at Matagorda is compatible with the ratio assigned to any Air Force 
base. Salaries for work performed beyond normal duty hours are paid from 
nonappropriated funds, 

The Department of the Air Force plans to continue t!.. Matagorda Island 
installation under a joint agreement with the Navy. The Air Force will reduce 
its staging capability but it is anticipated that this adjustment wi"! be offset by 
the Navy input to support its operational requirement. Both armament and 
fuel will be stocked at a level required to support the mission requirement. 

I trust the foregoing provides the information you seek. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHarres C. FINUCANE. 


What is the real intent, to stop it or to not stop it? 

This kind of an order doesn’t stop anything. 

Mr. Conetan. We are doing all of our estimates on the basis of 
intentions now. 

Mr. Kowatskr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Conetan. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Brecker. I think the question was asked. 

Mr. Kowatskt. That is right. I would like to know. I would like 
to know from anyone what the intention is. 

Mr. SuattnsueK. General Clark could address himself to that. It 
is an Air Force personnel action you have reference to. 

General Cuark. I am not familiar with this particular action, sir; 
but from listening to it read, I would say the intention is to use better 
nomenclature in the designation of this individual in his job. 

I would assume, although I would have to check to be sure, that 
the commander of this particular base has been authorized an as- 
sistant, an aide, in the performance of his duties, and the order as 
originally published did not correctly identify him by nomenclature. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. May I follow through on some other figures? I 
am not going to debate whether the figures that were submitted to the 
committee on how many men are working for generals and so on is 
correct. I don’t think it is correct; I am convinced it is not, but this 
is debatable. 
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But there are roughly 500 men, as I understand, assigned to Air 
Force for this personal service. 

General Ciark. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Is this the authorized number? 

General Ciark. It is below the authorized number. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Are they performing the jobs that were assigned to 
them and spelled out in that manual for them? 

General Cutark. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Kowatski. What was the purpose of the manual then? 

General CLark. This was a point which I had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss yesterday in answering the questions of Mr. Price. I pointed out 
that the manual was an effort to give the people who had been assigned 
these particular jobs some opportunity to train themselves on the job. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. So that they could go out in civilian life to do it, or 
do it on the job? 

General Ciark. In order so that they could improve themselves in 
the job. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I am trying to get at the intention here because what 
is the intention of the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Conetan. If the gentleman will yield, I merely am trying to 
make the point that the gentleman was quite responsive to a very 
active line of questioning on this point yesterday. If you have some- 
thing more to pursue 

Mr. Kowatskt. I have a purpose. What I would like to find out 
is if any of these men—please, would you explain that ? 

General Cxiark. I will, if you will permit me, sir. 

Unfortunately, the way the manual was written in its completeness, 
and in its having through I think poor judgment, which I mentioned 
yesterday, included certain functions, it is open to the implication 
these are the normal duties of every aide. This is not so, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskr. How many of the aides perform this duty? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Mr. Becker, I have the floor. 

Mr. Becker. I asked the chairman. 

Mr. Kowatskr. I don’t yield, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I want to interrupt at this point. We went over this 
for the last couple of days. I object to reviewing it now and going 
back over it due to the time we already have spent. I think the subject 
was covered in the record. If the gentleman wants to read it in the 
record, he will get answers to many of his questions. 

Mr. Kowatskt. If you will give me a chance, I will ask a question 
which hasn’t been reviewed in the record. 

Mr. Becker. I think these things have been reviewed in the record. 
I think to sit here and go over this again and again 

Mr. Price. Unfortunately, the Chair was out on an important call 
at the time, but I don’t know how the subject came up. We did dis- 
cuss the subject of the manual vesterday and cover it thoroughly, but 
if you have a pertinent question that is different, the Chair will per- 
mit the answer; but then let’s get off of the subject of the testimony 
of yesterday. 

Mr. Kowatskxt. I am trying to get at, what is the intention? 

Is it the intention of the Air Force to eliminate some of these 500 
jobs, or is it the intention to just change the name of these jobs? 
This is the problem that I have. 
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General Crark. You have cited an example, sir, where a local 
order perhaps designated this individual by the wrong title. 

To my knowledge there is no intention of the Air Force to change 
or to direct this particular officer that he can’t have an aide. I feel 
perfectly confident his position has been identified as one of those 
where it is important that he do have assistance. 

I feel that this is also correct of every other space that has been 
identified to have assistance. I feel sure that in the light of the 
interest of this committee, this has been reviewed again and again, 
sir, and we at the moment stand on those which have been authorized 
and have been filled. 

Mr. Kowatskt. This is the point I was trying to get. There is 
no intention really to cut out any of the number of men that are per- 
forming this duty ? 

General Ciark. Not at this time. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Thank you. 

General Crark. If we find one that is improper, I assure you we 
will act promptly to correct it. 

Mr. Price. Now, let’s go to A-24. 

This is a case involving certain civilian custodial jobs at the Army 
Support Center at St. Louis. 

The custodial services performed by these employees were con- 
tracted out to a private contractor. The Army advises that the de- 
cision was proper, that in the future all similar decisions to contract 
out personal services will be reviewed with Army headquarters. 

The question arising there is, can the Department of the Army ad- 
vise the committee as to the amount of personal service contracts 
presently in effect ? 

General Bonp. Sir, I cannot advise you and for this reason: 

The Department of Army does not keep the records cf how many 
contracts, and the number of people under those contracts. In the 
past. it has not been feasible to do so. 

We can get that information for you. It would be necessary to go 
to some 300-odd procurement offices in order to get the information. 

Mr. Price. I think there is a considerable dollar expenditure, and 
possibly a large number of employees that would have some effect on 
the civilian manpower problem within the services, so I believe we 
should have some information to know just how big a problem this 
is, especially in view of the fact that we have numerous complaints 
from Members of Congress throughout the country on this very 
subject. 

Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Statinsuek. Mr. Chairman, I would like to elaborate on that. 

The committee has requested the Department of Defense to supply 
it with information on this subject in line with the question you had 
previously asked during an executive session. 

The Air Force, during testimony on the last appropriation bill, 
had indicated some dimensions of the problem, and I would like to 
call it officially to the attention of the committee. 

General Maddox, in appearing before the Appropriation Commit- 
tee, made this statement, which bears on the ‘subject, and I quote: 
“Contract services do include such contracts as those for maintenance 
and repair of equipment, maintenance and repair of facilities, opera- 
tion of facilities such as the early warning line training and research 
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and development services. With these two points in mind”—and by 
previous testimony he had excluded a great deal of other types of con- 
tract services, including modernization of aircraft and that sort of 
thing—and he pointed out that during the fiscal year 1958 the Air 
Foree had contracted out an estimated 231,000 man-years, which 
amounted to $1.9 billion, and similar figures were supplied for fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960. 

In other words, these personal service contracts involve a consider- 
able amount of manpower, and the interest of the committee in this 
particular area is prompted by the fact that the Congress has from 
time to time indicated manpower ceilings in the military area and the 
civilian area, but nothing in respect to contracting out, except, of 
course, dollars. 

So the question naturally arises, and is of interest to this committee 
in this study if the Congress arbitrarily establishes a military man- 
power ceiling, and also a civilian manpower ceiling, does it simply 
result in your contracting out these requirements to commercial 
sources ? 

This information has been most difficult to ascertain, as the general 
pointed out, and I feel it is pertinent and some effort should be made 
to develop it. 

Mr. Price. I might say it possibly would be no reflection upon the 
management within the services, but it might be something that 
would result in the manner in which we are handling the general 
problem. 

Mr. Ler. May I give you information on the status of your request 
for that information ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. We received the request during the Christmas holidays 
and right after the Christmas holidays called a meeting of the service 
representatives and asked them to spend the next 30 days in an inten- 
sive effort to get the best available information they could, dollarwise, 
number of contractswise, and manpowerwise, which was your chief 
counsel’s specific request—the latter, manpowerwise. 

Now, that will take considerable work to finish it, because if the 
Department of Defense contracts with a large agency we don’t always 
know, and have readily available, except through our audit records, 
the number of people on the contractor’s payroll because they are con- 
sidered legally and under our procedures, they are the contractor’s em- 
ployees, not the Department of Defense’s. 

Now, this information is due back on February 15 and we perhaps 
can accelerate it a few days. We hope to get it on the 15th. 

Now, it will represent the best effort we can make within these time 
limits, and I think as the general indicated, will show that to get more 
information you need to take longer, but we did not have at hand 
the manpower figures of the employment of contractors, We have 
not had this. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StattnsHek. I would like to call the chairman’s attention to 
the fact one of the basic criteria authorizing the contracting out. of 
personal services is whether or not this contracting out will be more 
efficient and economical. 

Therefore, this as a condition precedent, must necessarily require 
some estimate on the part of the Department of Defense as to what 
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man-years would be involved in performing the same operation with 
in-house personnel, So this information should be available in one 
form or another and if it isn’t, it certainly ought to be developed. 
The Davis subcommittee had previously touched on this very subject, 
and I feel it is of mutual interest to this committee, and the Davis 
subcommittee, 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brecker. The next question, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing on 
this. Case A-41. 

This case alleges that it is unfair to draft men to fill jobs which 
could be performed by civilians. The Army reply points out that 
82 percent of all its support-type positions are in fact filled by civilian 
personnel, 

However, the Army also points out that budgetary considerations 
often require the use of military manpower, when funds for civilian 
personnel are not available. 

The first question, are there positions today which are presently 
filled by military personnel which would be filled by civilian em- 
ployees if funds were available? General? 

General Bonp. There are a few that this committee has shown 
interest in. As an example, in our commissaries. If funds, and our 
ceilings were such for the civilian personnel that we could have them 
in our commissary 

Mr. Brecker. General, I want to press this point because this is the 
nub, I think, of this whole inquiry with respect to this particular 
situation, 

Is it always merely due to budgetary considerations, or has it got- 
ten to a practice of utilizing military manpower in these commissaries 
and these other places where civilians could fill the job ? 

Is it merely done because some commander has decided given time 
to use people in this manner, that he doesn’t know where to put them 
in some other category ? 

How is it operating, so that it will be effective in only using mili- 
tary personnel where it is always a budgetary consideration, or 
“fund” necessity ? 

General Bonn. Sir, I can speak only for the Army. 

Mr. Brecker. That is all I am asking. 

General Bonn. We have staffing guides that specify as a guide to 
the commander, Department of Army policy in this particular in- 
stance for commissaries. We believe the commissary should have a 
commissary officer. All other positions in the commissary store could 
be filled by civilians. 

Mr. Becker. Do you know how many positions there would be? 
Have you any estimate of the number of positions so filled by mili- 
tary personnel ? ; 

Ganeral Bonp. There are 662 in the continental United States. 

Mr. Becker. In the continental United States. Abroad you 
wouldn’t have that figure ? 

General Bonn. Yes, sir, I have that. 

Mr. Becker. Do you have that ? 

General Bon. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I was talking of military personnel being used where 
civilian personnel should be used. 
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General Bonn. There are 1,105 military personnel in commissary 
stores worldwide. ‘ 

Mr. Becker. 1,105? Go ahead. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SuatrnsHek. Mr. Becker had a more general question, General. 
I am sure you are not able to supply the answer. His question, of 
course, alludes to every type of position in the Army, in a support 
capacity, which could be filled by a civilian, which is presently held 
by a military member due to the lack of funds. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Not restricting it to commissaries. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, this is one of the big factors in this 
whole investigation, which is where are we—well, let me put it this 
way: This whole thing started over the debate on the extension of 
the Draft Act, and whether we needed the draft at all, and if we need 
the draft, justify the draft in the necessary use of military manpower 
at all times rather than doing a civilian-type job. 

I think the whose basis for the investigation is this, the origination 
of it. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Now, unless we can get to a figure out of this whole 
procedure, of how many military personnel are doing jobs that 
civilians could or should do, whether it is because of budgetary con- 
sideration or whether it is because of just plain military operations. 
or maybe neglect on somebody’s part, or the fact, as you said before, 
somebody didn’t understand a directive at Fort Hamilton, this I think 
is involved. 

It is a very involved question, General, I will admit. Could we 
get any figures of that nature ? 

General Bonp. Sir, I think we would have to treat that on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

I mentioned our staffing guides. We would have to look into every 
single position and we could eventually come up with a figure, but it 
would be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Becker. How much do you think this might disrupt your 
entire military operations during the course of next year in order to 
secure such a figure ? 

Would you be able to perform your military functions to secure this 
country if a size staff would have to be procured to get such informa- 
tion, or could it be done without too much disruption, because I am 
interested in not only the number, as this question asks, but would 
there be disruption of our military service in so trying to secure that 
information? Can you answer that ? 

General Bonn. I can’t answer the question. 

Mr. Statinsnex. I would like to elaborate a little more. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Jackson, had testi- 
fied in a statement yesterday that there were some 65,000 military per- 
sonnel who had been replaced by civilians in recent years. This was 
the direct result of the implementation of the DOD policy in that area, 
which is quite clear to the committee. 

The only question the committee raises is whether or not this has 
been as vigorously pursued as it could be. In other words, there ap- 
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pear to be certain soft spots in which you could continue this program 
of replacing military people with civilians and for that reason the 
committee has called to your attention certain of these cases. 

General Bonn. Sir, if I may, I would like to further add to what I 
gave you a while ago as far as certain areas. I mentioned specifically 
the commissary area. 

I would now like to give a little background and go into our rotation 
base just slightly to lead into a statement, if I may. 

Mr. Becker. Go ahead. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sure. 

General Bonn. The Department of Army has worked out through 
a mathematical formula a military rotation percentage. This percent- 
age is 60 percent required of our personnel to be in the continental 
United States and 40 percent overseas. 

In these support areas that we are talking about, with the various 
skills that are required in the support areas, we have 163,500 overseas. 
That requires then 246,000 in the continental United States, using our 
60-40 percent formula which incidentally has been proven valid 
through actual experience. 

Now then, to support this 163,500, we actually have only 226,500 
in the United States. The difference between what is required and 
what we have is made up through our new accessions to the Regular 
Army coming in as well as our drafted people coming in, in order 
to make up the requirement to support those overseas. 

Now, there are certain areas that this committee has shown interest 
in, namely, the people that we have in our commissaries, the people 
that we have in our nonappropriated fund activities, and the people 
that we have on the personal staff. 

I can tell you this morning that we have about 2,100 people total in 
those areas that I have just enumerated. Should we have funds and 
a higher ceiling, it would be possible to eliminate a large number of 
those spaces. ' 

Mr. Becker. General, getting to the broader aspects of this, from 
the statement read by Mr. Slatinshek of the Secretary, in recent 
vears—I don’t know just. how recent, but I imagine very recent—we 
have reduced this figure by about 65,000. I presume that is military 
personnel who are doing civilian jobs, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StattnsHEK. According tothe Secretary’s statement. 

Now would it seem that this is going in reverse now, that we are 
on the increase again of military manpower doing civilian jobs, or is 
it your statement that we are still reducing this? 

General Bonp. That is our goal, to get the maximum number of 
civilians in the supporting forces. 

Mr. Becker. Again we come to the use of terminology, General. 
Tam always wary of that. That. is our goal. 

General Bonn. That is our goal. 

Mr. Becker. I am sure it is. But my question is, Are you heading 
in the right direction with your goal? Are you gradually diminish- 
ing this amount of military personnel doing civilian jobs, or is it re- 
versing on the uptrend again? Where is it going? 

General Bonn. I wouldn’t say it was reversing on the uptrend in 
anv manner of speaking. 

Mr. Becker. Has it become static? 
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General Bonp. I think we have reached the point, and I believe 
from the statement that Mr. Jackson made yesterday to this com- 
mittee, that we have reached more or less a saturation point. 

Am I correct in that, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. I think it is well to go back a little bit on the history of 
this thing. We vigirously pushed the program to replace military 
with civilians and put them in the operating forces in 1954-55 with 
the Air Forces Project Home Front, and the Army’s Project Team 
Mate, I believe in 1954, and the Air Force in 1955, and the Navy more 
recently were replacing some of their firefighters with civilians. 

We previously pushed that very vigorously and identified during 
that 3-year span, 65,000 spaces which were replaced by civilians in the 
military. 

At that time, the military departments requested us not to push this 
program further because it. began to make difficult the problem of a 
rotation base, and having an adequate number of military spots in the 
United States to give the boys a tour at home on the various ratios 
that had been explained this morning. 

Now I think you can illustrate this problem very well with the com- 
missary matter, and it is a specific illustration of this general problem. 

Now you have brought out in your investigations that there were 
military in commissaries that you did not believe were warranted, and 
we agreed with you. If the Congress appropriated enough money to 
pay the civilians who were there, or if indeed the Department of De- 
fense asked for it, which we have not, you could replace the military 
within 3 or 4 months. 

As it is, we will work that out over a year because the directive says 
in effect to the military departments, within your total of 300,000 civil- 
ian spaces, allocate, in the case of the Army, at least 500 of them to 
replace these military personnel in commissaries. 

Now we believe through their surveys, through efficient utilization 
within the next year or year and a half, they can get enough civilian 
spaces to do this replacement job and they will gradually replace the 
military. It could be done faster, it could be done quicker if the De- 
partment requested appropriated funds to do it. Instead, however, 
we feel that—and we know that—through the process of trying to 
manage their manpower in making these surveys, they will find the 
spaces, and it will come to pass almost as quick considering the lag 
in personnel orders as it would otherwise. 

So that illustrates that what we are saying is out of your total al- 
location of 380,000 civilian spaces, if that is about the number in 
Army, try to find 500 of them within the next year to put into the 
commissaries and replace the military personnel, and the Army—I 
may not have the right number—the Army says they will do that. 

Now I would not want to influence in any way the opinions of 
the service witnesses here this morning, if indeed the situation has 
changed in the last 2 years, and if indeed they do feel there is a large 
wholesale place for civilian replacement. 

We would want them to make their views known because we cer- 
tainly have considered that as an efficient program in the past. 

What we are searching for is the proper balance between the use of 
civilians and the rotation problem. 
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Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I want to clear this one thing: 
We have this figure of 65,000 deducted. I think Mr. Lee mentioned 
that was 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. Now, do you know that figure in those 3 years? Why 
can’t we have some estimate in 1957, 1958, and 1959 as to what changes, 
or how this has run, and what can be reduced ? 

Mr. Ler. For 1957, 1958, and 1959, the actual replacement of civil- 
ians I would estimate was on the order of magnitude of 5,000 to 
10,000 during those years, and in isolated cases like a few Navy fire- 
fighters, because the Navy very carefully worked out their rotation 
needs by skills and if they found a place where they had a favorable 
rotation situation, they did try to put the civilians in there, but for 
these latter 3 years at that time the military departments, and there 
was almost a consensus between them, took the position that replace- 
ment had gone as far as it could without making their problem of 
rotating the military personnel too difficult. 

If there has been a change in the situation, we would want their 
views. So far it hasn’t been brought to our attention at all. 

In the sense that everybody is “tight” of money, and everybody 
needs more money, when you get into particular areas, like com- 
missaries, to do it faster you do need funds or you need to take a job 
away from somebody else. 

Now the procedure we are following is to ask them through their 
surveys to get more efficient and find the civilian spaces to implement 
this commissary directive in the next year. 

Mr. Suatmnsuek. Mr. Chairman, | belive the committee recognizes 
as valid everything you said, Mr. Lee. However, they are concerned 
with this further aspect of the problem: You mentioned that the 
services were directed in the case of the Army, search your available 
civilian spaces; cut out 500; make them available to the commissary 
to take care of this commissary problem. 

But aren’t you just shoving the problem under the rug? Isn’t this 
actually a numbers game, you see? Actually, if the other spaces 
were valid to begin with, you had a requirement and mission to per- 
form; someone necessarily, if that mission continues, will have to 
perform it. 

The committee is concerned with the possibility of your putting 
military people in these other jobs, possibly a support function of one 
kind or another. 

In connection with this case, A-43, I quote the language in the 
report, the Army says: 

* * * insufficient funds with which to support high priority missions, Fort Lewis 
has felt it necessary to use military personnel in the performance of installation 
functions. 

That is the very heart of the problem. 

Mr. Price. I think there are a number of complaints increasing, 
rather than diminishing, on the replacement of civilian personnel by 
military personnel. We had some of that today, didn’t we? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What was the nature of that telegram, to see how that 
fits into this picture? 
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Mr. SuatTiInsHEK (reading). 


Reduction in force affecting six employees has been ordered at U.S. Naval 
Security Station registered publication section Nebraska Avenue NW effective 
February 26, 1960. Official notices state ‘“‘abolishment of position because of 
insufficient funds with which to operate the station at its present level of 
civilian employment.” Five enlisted men replacing civilian employees. There. 
fore jobs are not being abolished. One GS-9 position vacant for several years 
filled recently by retired chief. 

And it goes along that line. 

Mr. Price. How much will this be affected? It certainly increases 
the problem and adds to the difficulty in abolishing what we originally 
set out to do. 

Mr. Ler. Well, we have come down over the years in both military 
manpower and in civilan manpower, as you know. We have come 
down percentagewise more in military than we have in civilian. 

Now, nothing stays constant, so this doesn’t prove any arguments. 

In recent years, as available civilian manpower got tighter, it. be- 
came more difficult at each local activity to be sure that you had 
the thing in proper balance, and we have indeed made the Defense 
Department’s policies a little more flexible in the sense that we say, 
use your resources efficiently to get a given job done at a local 
installation. 

At the same time we say our general policy is to use civilians as 
much as possible, and in the 2 percent reduction which is now being 
put into effect for Defense overall, the instructions that went out to 
the military departments were to achieve this reduction of civilians 
without substituting contract services, without using military person- 
nel in lieu of them. 

Now I will admit that is a statement of intention and can be very, 
very difficult to do at a local level because the thing is never going to 
be administered perfectly, and the judgment you make is never going 
to cover perfectly every situation. 

But it would be my opinion that these instances of notice that you 
have, where somebody has alleged that a military has replaced a 
civilian, are not a fairly universal sample of the whole thing because 
if there is even a smattering of suspicion that this is happening, it has 
been our experience in the past that it has always been called to our 


attention and we look into it and if indeed it hasn’t been a proper case, 


appropriate action has been taken. 

Mr. Conenan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Conean. Mr. Lee, isn’t this case, this very thing that came in 
this morning, doesn’t it raise all kinds of questions, or isn’t it fair, I 
should say, that we would conclude or at least infer that maybe you 
have got more military manpower than you need if all of a sudden 
spaces are eliminated in the civilian area and quick like a bunny you 
grab yourself five guys and can put them in just like nothing? I get 
all cranked up at this point. 

Mr. Lee, as you yourself pointed out, this is a fairly common cir- 
cumstance, but I have many examples of that in my own district where 
I get complaints of military personnel moving into the areas. 

Now the conclusion is w hat bothers me. As we approach a man- 
power inquiry, how can we do this, or is this not in fact a kind of an 
understanding ? 
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Mr. Ler. It is not, I think, a numbers game. 

It is an attempt to do a really very difficult thing, and that is taking 
the sum total of all the jobs that Defense has to do, answer the question 
of what is a proper balance between civilian resources, contract re- 
sources, and the military. 

Now the essential job of the military is to fight, and the essential 
principles on which you arrive at military programing and _utiliza- 
tion have been spelled out before you in the last few days, That is, 
to get as large a percentage of the military as you can within the op- 
erating forces. 

We know at all times, because of our turnover, that a large per- 
centage of the force, varying from year to year, will be tied up in the 
training base and we know there will be a percentage, in which there 
has been an effort to reduce, in transients, patients, and prisoners. 

In fact, the prisoners’ percentage has come down, as we have im- 
proved our quality. Finally, there is a certain small proportion in 
what is called the support category, in the continental United States. 

That is on the order from the figures that were given you, 12 percent, 
or on that order, and in that neighborhood for each service. Now that 
12 percent is a good-sized number of military people. 

Now the primary justification for this number is, in general, the 
rotation problem. What you are struggling with is the judgment of 
whether this 12 percent is too large. Can't we make it 11 percent? 
One percentage change is a significant number of people in here; all 
services combined, it would be 15,000 or 20,000 people. 

Over the past several years we may have investigated in Defense a 
thousand cases of alleged replacement of civilian by military. It has 
been my personal experience that indeed in many of those cases the 
action and the record shows it had to do in many frequent cases with 
the employee's relative performance on his job, and had nothing to 
do with the matter of military or civilian utilization, so I don’t think 
you can conclude until you have looked into it, that every case that is 
called up is a valid case. Certainly it has not been my experience 
that that has been so, but I don’t think you can really administer this 
thing in any way at all that you wouldn’t get some cases of this each 
year. 

I say if you look into it, when the wrong thing is done, corrective 
action is taken. 

Mr. Price. I think what we are more interested in, Mr. Lee, than 
anything, is not individual situations so much as the possibility of a 
trend. 

I think from the number of cases we have had called to our attention 
there appears to be a trend, in recent months, or in the last year or so. 

T don’t think there is criticism to be directed toward the military 
either in such a matter. It is a matter of budget. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss with Mr. Lee, 
and I would like to have his comments on policy regarding KP’s. 
It was brought to my attention in Europe, for example, that the Army 
has to use its own enlisted men as KP’s; so does the Navy, but the 
Air Force does not. 

When I asked the Air Force commander why they were using 
civilians, he said it was obvious it would cost. us $10,000 to $12,000 
to bring over an enlisted man in Europe to have him work as KP, 
and at various large messes they use as many as 100 civilians. 
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The Army commanders, several of them, told me if they could get 
the money they would be happy to use Frenchmen or Spaniards or 
anyone else as KP’s, but they can’t get the money. 

The same thing is true of the Navy, at least the commanders I 
talked with. This is a question of defense policy. What is your 
policy? What do you want in Europe? 

Mr. Ler. There was a very thorough study of this situation of 
whether or not, as a matter of defense policy, it should be required 
for all mess services, including to an extent KP, which I think by 
that you mean the boys who clean up the kitchen and all. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Clean up the place, wash the dishes and so on. 

Mr. Lez. Whether this should be done by contract, as has been done 
in some instances on a feasibility test basis by each service, I don’t 
know: 

Mr. Kowatskr. You would be a very popular man in the Army if 
you could get some of these KP’s off their back by giving them a little 
money because it is not expensive to hire a Frenchman. 

Mr. Ler. We don’t think we are in a popularity contest. What 
we are looking for is the most efficient and economical and best way to 
manage the Department of Defense. 

In order to pursue this question and to find out what was the wise 
course of action, we asked each military department to do some con- 
tracting so that it could be tested. 

Now, the conclusion, one conclusion of this was that the relative 
economy of it varied widely by geographic area. In some places 
it was relatively cheaper; in others it was not. That depended on 
local labor market conditions. 

Another large factor in it was that in the case of the Army—now, 
this departs from KP’s a little because it was not a study of just 
the KP’s. 

Mr. Kowatskr. That is right. 

Mr. Ler. In the case of the Army the need for many small messes 
in the field, and I think the Army people can probably refresh my 
memory on this, or restate it, or state it better if I don’t get it accurate- 
ly, because this study is about 4 years old—the need for the Army’s 
small messes in the field, and the need for rotation base in some of 
the skills—this would be meatcutter, butcher, and other things, rather 
than KP’s, so I don’t want to get too far off on KP’s. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes, but I apparently 

Mr. Ler. The conclusion was that there was not a common simi- 
larity between the services in organization of their messes, in the rota- 
tion problem, in this area and the fact that the messes in the Navy 
were large, consolidated messes as I recall, which is the general rule 
that affected the Navy position on the subject, rather than the small 
messes. The answer to your question is that it was concluded that it 
was not wise to set up a single standardized Department of Defense 
policy and require each military department to follow it because of 
the service differences. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. May I suggest you give the Army and Navy an 
opportunity to express their view, particularly with regard to using 
KP’s in Europe and overseas bases ? 

I believe you will save a lot of money if you will permit them to do 
that. 
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Mr. Ler. They did express their view on this study; these gentle- 
men may have something further to state. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SiatrinsHeKk. Mr, Chairman, I have some information here I 
believe should be put into the record respecting the policy followed 
concerning civilian cuts in manpower, and I quote from a report that 
the Air Force had made, and it is identified as file A-66. The allega- 
tions in the report are concerned with the numerous instances in 
which civilians have been replaced by military personnel throughout 
the country, and they make this observation in their findings, and I 
feel it is most pertinent and I quote: 

In achieving a civilian cut essential but noncritical jobs performed by civil- 
jians are sought out. However, the noncritical jobs may be more essential than 
some of those performed by military. 

In these situations the Air Force has no alternative but to utilize military 
personnel which are performing less essential tasks to perform jobs previously 
held by civilians. 

I think that is directly in point, and explains the policy and 
explains that it is basically budgetary. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. In dealing with the domestic scene, and in relation 
to the telegram that came in here this morning, in effecting the use 
of military manpower, or replacing civilians by military manpower, 
does this come about perhaps if you get more work out of the military 
personnel than you get out of the civilian, or have better control over 
the military personnel than you have over the civilian? I address 
it to you, General. I dislike to ask the question, but there must 
be some reason. 

Mr. Price. Would you like the Navy to answer? 

Mr. Becker. Go ahead. 

Admiral Semmes. Mr. Chairman, I am not ready to talk about 
this particular case, but I believe I can give you a policy statement 
that the Secretary of Navy has made in this matter; that it is the 
Navy’s policy that “civilian personne] will be used in positions which 
do not require military incumbents for reasons of law, training, secur- 
ity, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness which do not require a 
military background for successful performance of the duties in- 
volved, and which do not entail unusual hours not normally associated 
with or compatible with civilian employment.” 

Mr. Becker. That last part covers a wide field, doesn’t it? 

Admiral Semmes. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Statrnsuex. Admiral, that is a succinct statement of defense 
policy and it is the same policy observed by all the services, but the 
concern of the committee here is the fact you are given a mission to 
perform and, of course, you are also given the resources theoretically 
with which to perform them. 

Obviously if you can’t do them with the things you are given, 
with the civilian and military, you must put more military into 
civilian jobs. That basically is the problem. 

In other words, if this policy were carried to its proper completion, 

ou wouldn’t have the problem, the committe wouldn’t be sitting 
in on this. 
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Admiral Semmes. We might, sir, in connection with our seashore 
rotation. 

Mr. StatinsHen. I excluded that exception. I believe the com- 
mittee accepts the policy statement of the Department of Defense, 
and as adopted by each of the services. 

However, you are forced by budgetary considerations, it appears 
to me, or arbitrary civilian cuts, to force military people to perform a 
function essential to your mission. You have no alternative. 

Admiral Semmes. In those cases where we know it has happened, 
we would take a very careful look at it on the basis of this policy, and 
probably say no, you can’t have a military budget for that. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. What would you do with a mission, Admiral? 

Admiral Semmes. The mission must be overhauled, assigned to 
someone else. The commander must have the resources to carry out 
his mission or the mission must be changed. 

Mr. Price. Any further questions? 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Price. Any committee member have any further questions? 

Mr. Kowatsxt. No. 

Mr. Price. On this or any of the other cases? 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. No. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Cohelan? 

Mr. Conenan. Yes. File 44, case 44. This file concerns the allega- 
tion that the Navy is guilty of contracting out substantial portions 
of its workload at the Pacific Missile Range, much of which could 
be performed—I can’t read this 

Mr. Price. I can’t either. 

Mr. Becker. It just isn’t there. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. A typist’s accident. 

Mr. Becker. We make mistakes too. 

Mr. Conetan. What is the allegation ? 

Mr. StatinsueKk. This allegation has to do with the contracting 
out of the portion of your workload at the Pacific Missile Range in 
the Navy to commercial sources, and the Navy pointed out that it 
was a more effective arrangement and that an overall review of the 
budget for that particular installation indicated that only 7 percent 
of the budget was involved in contract operations, and the committee 
at this point would like information from the admiral as to the total 
of the Navy’s budget for personal services, and the contracting out 
of this type of operation. 

In other words, the dollar amount involved. 

Admiral Semmes. Mr. Slatinshek, I cannot give you that this morn- 
ing. We are developing this in connection with the response to your 
request. that come over Christmas. It will be forthcoming. 

Mr. SLatTinsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conetan. In the course of it, Admiral, will you see if you 
can’t develop it by man-years involved in whatever the particular 
operation happens to be? 

Admiral Semmes. We will do so. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, this is on file 46, I believe it is. That 
is the one that charges the stewards in the Navy have been dis- 
criminated against particularly, and the fact that the Navy can’t 
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procure enough U.S. personnel, that they have to apparently work 
out an agreement with the Philippine people in order to procure 
125 a month, I think in the Navy. 

Could you explain particularly why it is necessary that we can’t 
procure those people here in the United States? 

Admiral Semmes. I would like to ask my reserves to come in and 
help me on this one, sir. 

Commander Bagsirr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Semmes. Would you permit me to introduce Lieutenant 
Commander Babbitt, who is quite familiar with this subject to respond 
to this one, Mr. Wampler? 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you, sir. 

Commander Bassrrr. Mr. Chairman, all stewards in the Navy are 
volunteers. We have no draftees, no nonvolunteers. 

Our current quota requirement is about 125 a month. We have an 
agreement with the Philippine Republic to take up to 2,000 men per 
year into the Navy; they are enlisted as steward recruits. This agree- 
ment was concluded as a result of a joint resolution of the Congress 
in 1947. 

We get about 25 volunteers per month in the United States. We 
make up the balance with Filipino volunteers, for a total of 125. 

Mr. Wameter. Could you tell me this, Commander? Is there an 
incentive or a lack of incentive on the part of the Navy as far as these 
fellows continuing their training or concentrating on their training 
in such a way that it inhibits them in coming into the military service ? 

Admiral Semmes. Sir, I would like to answer that if I may, that 
the reenlistment rate in this group, including aliens and citizens, is 
among the highest we have in the Navy. 

Mr. Kowatskt. May I ask some questions here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Pricer. Do you yield? 

Mr. Wampeter. Yes, I will be glad to yield to you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I don’t understand that statement, Admiral, because 
in a letter I received from the Navy on this subject, they estimated 
there were 7,300 Filipinos who apparently enlisted, all of them as 
stewards. Of that number how many are now in the service ? 

Admiral Semmes. We have that figure, sir. 

Mr. Kowatskt. I don’t have that figure. I can’t remember it. I 
would like to get it. So we won’t take too much time, will you agree 
it is a very small percentage, something on the order of 35 or 40 per- 
cent, as I recall it ? 

Admiral Semmes. I believe it is the other side, sir. 

Commander Bagrsrrr. It is nearer 60. 

Mr. Price. I think counsel has some information on that. 

Mr. Statinsuex. I can answer that question. As of March 31, 
1959 there were 7,355 citizens of the Republic of the Philippines on 
active duty in the U.S. Navy. Of these 2,538 had changed to and 
were serving in other ratings, other than steward. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. Yes, it is the other way. 

You will never fill up these spaces with your original intent to bring 
in Filipinos when they are going to some other jobs, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Price. Let’s clarify that. You said 2,500 accepted other rat- 
ings. They are still in the Navy, aren’t they? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Semmes. We have no difficulty keeping this rate full what- 
soever. This rate is full. This is an arrangement that is happy to 
the Navy; it is happy to the Philippine Government. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. As I understand your testimony, you are enlisting 
100 Filipinos every month, is that right ? 

Admiral Semmes. That is right. 

Mr. Kowatskr. You have an agreement to bring them in and that 
is the reason you have the agreement, is to bring them in as stewards, 
So now 2,500 of them are no longer stewards? 

Commander Bassirr. Yes, sir, the Navy has no objection to any 
steward changing his rate once he gets in the Navy, whether he is a 
US. citizen or alien. 

Mr. Kowatsxk1. What is the purpose of this agreement, to get any 
Navy personnel from the Philippines into the “Nav y, or to have a 
source of stewards? 

Commander Bassrrr. Essentially, yes, sir, it is something, I believe, 
that has been an historical arrangement since probably 1898 or 1900. 
At one time the Navy enlisted great numbers of Chinese on the China 
station. The Navy has been eminently happy having these individuals 
in the service, whether as stewards or electricians’ mates, enginemen 
or what-have-you. 

Admiral Semmes. And there are great numbers on the waiting list 
in the Philippines. We have great selectivity. 

Mr. Conexan. I am sure this arrangement must be satisfactory, 
Commander, and Admiral, but what I would like to get at is, in 
terms of the table of manpower distribution and so on in the Navy, 
there is an assumption, and indeed, there is a requirement, that there 
be a functional relationship to certain jobs and that there will be 
certain movement back and forth and so on, theoretically at any rate. 

What we are talking about is manpower, and manpower require- 
ments, and it so happens on board a ship this rate is an important rate. 

Now, are you saying, or are you implying, that this rating happens 
to be unattractive to American citizens, or recruits? 

Admiral Semmes. No, sir. Can we have the percentages of 
stewards not Filipino? 

Commander Bassrrr. These are not percentages, gentlemen, but as 
of April 30 last year, 9,337 steward branch personnel were U.S. citi- 
zens, 4,817 were citizens of the Philippine Republic, 10 were U.S. 

nationals—that is, Guamanians or people from Samoa, and 41 were 
other aliens, other than Filipinos. 

The total number was 14,205, April 30, 1959. 

Mr. Conenan. In that citizen group, Commander, do you include 
any Filipino-Americans? 

Commander Bassrrr. Yes, sir. We have no figures as to origin. 
Tf in the past some of the Filipinos have attained U.S. citizenship, we 
don’t have it broken down as such. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue this this far, 
and that is, in your statement, Admiral, you stated that possibly your 
enlistments in the stewards’ branch is higher than it is in practically 
any other branch on a volunteer basis in the Navy ? 

Admiral Semmes. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. What about some of your critical rates that possibly 
personnel from the Philippines could supply and such? Why is it 
that we open this thing particularly for stewards and yet we go with 
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a lack possibly of critical rates where we have the aptitudes and 
abilities in those countries to fill ? 

Admiral Semmes. There are some Philippine citizens in the critical 
rates that have come over, as every steward is able to do this, to come 
over to another rate if he decides to so come. 

Mr. Wampter. But they originally came in through the stewards’ 
branch and converted over into that field; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Semmes. That is correct, Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. They weren’t procured on the basis of their specialty 
in the first place? 

Admiral Semmes. That is right. We have to be careful in the se- 
lection of aliens. Many of our rating groups are working in classi- 
fied areas. We cannot get clearance for aliens in these matters. 

These things hold us back a bit. 

Mr. Wampter. Possibly I am not making myself clear on this phase, 
that I am speaking of the ability of that person who has already 
aspired and has this specialty in the qualifications, and such, in the 
Philippines. 

Now, he is taken strictly for a steward’s rate, but he isn’t taken for 
any other particular rate; is that correct ? 

Admiral Semmes. That is right. 

Commander Bassrrr. Yes, sir; that is correct. However, when 
such an individual appears, and they do very infrequently, say doctor 
of law, or doctor of medicine, as soon as this is discovered after he has 
enlisted, he is immediately changed to a hospital recruit, say, for a 
doctor. He cannot become a medical officer in our Navy because all 
aliens are barred generally from commissioned status in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Wampter. Commander, why do we have to state he is a steward 
in order to get into this service, that is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Brecker. The Admiral mentioned before there is a written 
agreement that we take so many stewards. 

“Mr. Wampier. W hy do we have that agreement ? 

Admiral Semmes. If you are suggesting we might gain by a change 
in it, sir, we would certainly take a look at it on that basis. The 
directive is presently written “steward.” 

Mr. Kowatskt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. Would we gain by eliminating the enlistment of 
Filipinos? 

Admiral Semmes. I think the Navy would lose. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. Why? 

Admiral Semmes. It has been historically so advantageous to both 
the Navy and to the Philippines. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Isn't it because it is a 4 to 1 ratio, our American’s 
don’t want to volunteer for these jobs? 

Admiral Semmes. Sir, I don’t think that is it. 

Mr. Kowatrskt. How many Americans are volunteering? 25 a 
month, isn’t it? You have to go out and get 100 a month Filipinos 
to fill your requirement. 

Mr. Strarron. Would the gentlemen yield to me on this point ? 

Mr. Kowatskt. Yes. 

Mr. Srrarron. The figure you just gave is, we have in the stewards’ 
branch some roughly 14,000 personnel, of which 4,000 and some are 
Filipino. 
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Mr. Becker. Right. 
, Mr. Srrarron. Which would suggest they are a third of the total 
orce. 

Now, we have also been given figures here that the recruitment js 
at the rate of 125 a month, of which 100 are Filipinos, Obviously, if 
you are recruiting them at that ratio, 4 to 1, you couldn’t come up 
with a figure of 3 to 1 in the other direction. There appears to be an 
error here somewhere, or else there has been a big change in the last 
few months. 

Admiral Semmes. These people are happy in the Navy as a career, 

Mr. Srratron. No, no, I am not objecting; you have two sets of 
figures here that don’t jibe. What is the explanation? I think you 
are being attacked for a 4 to 1 ratio of Filipinos as against the Ameri- 
cans, yet your total complement is 3 to 1 in favor of U.S. citizens. 
These two figures don’t jibe. 

Commander Bagssirr. We would have to get the figures for recruit- 
ing ratios over the past several years, Mr. Stratton, to come up with 
a valid comparison there. I see what you are driving at. 

Mr. Srratrron. Are these figures correct in both instances? 

Commander Bazpsrrr. These are the current quotas. 

Mr. Becxer. I might project this: The figures of 14,000 overall 
are stewards. The other you gave of 9,000-odd were American citi- 
zens; the other some 4,000-odd were Filipinos, and a handful of dif- 
ferent other nationalities, aliens. 

Well, as Mr. Stratton was saying, in writing your figures, you must 
have them here, that is where you have to get them, because if you are 
recruiting 125 a month and 100 are Filipinos, how could you arrive 
at the 9,000-4,000 ratio? It is assimple as that. 

Mr. Srrarron. There must have been a dropoff lately, that is the 
answer. 

Mr. Becker. Not as great as that. 

Admiral Semmes. Yes, sir, this is correct. You may assume from 
this, if this keeps on for many years, our percentage of Filipinos in 
this rate will rise. 

Mr. Becxer. I see. This agreement you talked about only came 
about in 1948 or 1947? 

Commander Bassrrt. 1947, sir. 

However, prior to World War IT and for a long time back, I know 
the Navy has enlisted Filipinos as well as Chinese. 

Mr. Price. The reason we had the agreement was they became an 
independent nation. 

Mr. SiatinsueKk. This is their means of livelihood. 

Commander Baserrr. I might add too, you must consider when 
you are trying to follow through these ratios and statistics, that we 
have the conversion program for all stewards, whether American 
citizens or otherwise, where they can go off into technical ratings as 
the admiral mentioned. There you will drain off some of them so you 
won’t have the same proportions throughout. 

Mr. Wameter. I will be happy to yield to my colleague from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Conetan. I would like to get into this. I realize we have this 
treaty. 
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The first question I want to ask is this: If we didn’t have this treaty 
and we didn’t have this manpower pool available, would we be able 
to fill these rates ? 

Commander Bassrrr. I think we would, sir. 

Mr. Conenan. Yes. All right, that is No, 1. 

No. 2, since we do have this treaty, why don’t we have a treaty with 
China? I know a lot of people in Hong Kong that would like to get 
into the Navy. 

Mr. Kowatsxt. I have some friends in Japan. 

Mr. Price. They wouldn’t be permitted. 

Mr. Coneian. The point I want to make is, gentlemen, and I am 
about to make a small speech, but a very small one: 

It seems to me that this policy ought to be examined in terms of 
some of the international implications of this with Asiatic peoples, 
and one group can get into the U.S. Navy, another group can’t get in. 

The next thing that is involved is the question of whether or not 
we are only taking in certain classes of people, Asiatics in this case, 
to perform certain types of services that some people might suggest 
would be degrading, which invites further criticism at the interna- 
tional level by either demagogs or otherwise, that this is our attitude 
toward peoples with different colored skins and so on and so forth. 

In other words, it suggests to me, and it could suggest to many 
others, other implications that certainly are not intended, and which 
I don’t want to suggest is involved here, but it seems to me the policy 
needs to be reexamined in light of the current world situation. 

This is my statement. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I think if we got the reason for the agreement with 
the Philippines, I think it may be responsive to certain of these 
statements, 

Mr. Price. I think it will. We have the agreement in the files of 
the full committee as a matter of fact. Unfortunately, we don’t have 
the context of the agreement, or the letters of information which 
accompanied it, which the committee does have in its files, 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, one thing further and that is, how 
important to the functioning of the U.S. Navy is the procuring of 
these men for operational personnel functions? 

Admiral Semmes. Sir, the Navy would not stop if this were cut off. 

Mr. Wampter. In case it were cut off, what provisions have been 
made ? 

Admiral Semmes. We would have to recruit to fill the jobs, yes, in 
the United States. 

Mr. Price. At least for the purpose of our record, we have a full 
explanation of the Filipino matter in our files. The committee would 
be welcome to examine that. at any time. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. May I make a point before we leave this subject ? 

I think we are getting pretty far afield when we get into interna- 
tional relations and civil rights and everything else. 

It seems to me that this is precisely an example of the kind of 
thing that we are trying to get. There have been accusations made, 
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for example, that we weren’t giving the Filipino people proper 
opportunity to advance themselves. Here we have figures that sug- 
gest that about a third of them shift to other ratings, so that they have 
an opportunity to advance. 

Secondly, we have got people who are interested in doing a job that 
the Navy wants done. They are volunteering at a substantial rate, 
and I can’t see why we should object to taking them if they want to 
do the job. 

The reason we have a treaty with the Philippines is, of course, the 
fact that the Philippines were at one time a part of the United States 
and we also have a lot of Guamanians or Chamorros, whatever the 
proper word is in the steward’s branch, because Guam has been a part 
of the United States. 

It seems to me that if we have got a personnel situation where the 
personnel are happy, are being allowed to advance, are filling billets 
that have to be done, that we have got enough other problems without 
trying to borrow additional areas in which to find fault. 

Mr. Coneran. Is the gentleman suggesting that we ought to—that 
we might draw on our SEATO allies to be cooks of the U.S. Navy? 

Mr. Price. May the Chair suggest that this has already been deter- 
mined by congressional resolution which is not before us at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Strarron. That is just the point. 

Mr. Price. We should go to some other subject. 

Mr. Srratron. We have an international situation with no com- 
plaint with it, so why should we follow it ? 

Mr. Becker. I agree with my colleague on this subject. I would 
just like to say also that you know we talk about and worry about 
what criticism comes from abroad. Unless you are born under the 
right star, you can’t get into school. When you are born abroad, if not 
born in the right family, you can’t get in the banking business. In the 
United States even Filipinos get into the banking business. I don’t 
worry about this criticism abroad. 

Mr. Wampter. Let me drop one final remark on that same subject, 
since everybody else has, from this standpoint: That if we are seek- 
ing to utilize human resources in other sectors such as the Philippines, 
why don’t we particularly open up the whole thing to have an incen- 
tive for these fellows in the Philippines to come into the U.S. Navy 
in all branches rather than through the stewards, because they couldn’t 
be interested. many of our specialists in those countries, in coming 
up through the steward’s branch. It isn’t a criticism I make of the 
nrocedure. but it isn’t broad enough to utilize all of that manpower. 
That was it. 

Admiral Sewers. That would be a change in policy, sir, and we 
will throw it forward in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Are there any further questions of the members of the 
committee ? 

Tf not, the committee will stand adjourned. 

This concludes the public hearings on this matter. 

The committee has considerably more work to do. The next meet- 
ing will be subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair. ) 
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APPENDIX A-1 
ALLOCATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL—S870,000-MAN ARMY 
SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


1. The purpose of this paper is to explain the manner in which the U.S. 
Army uses its strength of 870,000 to meet its assigned responsibilities. Before 
going into the subject in detail, it is important to review some of the broader 
considerations influencing the allocation of Army resources. 

2. First, there is the expanding pressure of the total Communist strategy 
pressing outward in all fields of endeavor and supported by a power base which 
encompasses political, economic, and military power. The military component 
provides impressive capabilities over the entire spectrum of possible military 
action. Opposing this Communist military power is the free world interlock- 
ing system of collective security, with the United States as the keystone which 
ties together some 46 countries in common defense. At the same time, there is 
the breathtaking pace of technological advance, tremendously complicating the 
problem of weapons selection and strategy. 

3. No one can predict with certainty how the United States may be called 
upon to use its military power. Our integrated land, sea, and air forces may be 
engaged in nonnuclear operations, from a small scale expedition to a large scale 
war. They may be required to fight in a general nuclear war. Collective 
security, so essential to the free world, nevertheless complicates the problem. 
It requires that forces be stationed overseas; it inevitably influences our selection 
of courses of action in war; and it means that we must be ready to fight along- 
side allied forces, which will often need considerable support from the United 
States in the form of troops, logistics, and military know-how. 

4. In the present contest of power, the United States must maintain its long- 
range nuclear attack foreces—adequate, protected and continually modernized so 
that the U.S.S.R. will not be tempted to use its nuclear attack capability against 
the United States. Under a condition in which both the United States and he 
U.S.S.R. maintain comparable strategic nuclear attack forces, neither having the 
capability of destroying enough of the other’s nuclear strike to prevent receiving 
unacceptable damage, the result will be that the long-range nuclear capabilities 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R. will in effect counterbalance each other. 
Thus the conflict will become one in which the operative element of military 
power will be integrated land, sea, and air forces utilizing the complete arsenal 
of advanced, but not solely nuclear, weapons. This amounts to the employment 
of these elements in a modernized yet basically traditional form. This in turn 
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leads to a renewed emphasis on men; an emphasis particularly felt by the Army 
since land forces, which alone can control the land masses of the world and the 
people who inhabit them, depend to a large degree on man. Although modern 
weapons and equipment will always be exploited to the fullest, men of skill and 
strength—men in numbers—will remain essential. 

5. In this overall framework, both the Congress and the executive branch are 
faced with complex and difficult decisions on how the Nation’s resources can 
best be allocated for its defense. The Army has similar problems. Its size and 
resources have contracted, while the requirements which have been placed 
on it have increased. 


SECTION II. ARMY RESPONSIBILITIES AND BASIC CONCEPT 


6. The basic responsibilities of the U.S. Army are— 

To maintain forces in readiness.—This involves the development and main- 
tenance in the United States and overseas of continually modernized oper- 
ating forces, including combat and supporting components, together with 
the continental base necessary to sustain these forces in peace and war. 
These forces include forces for land combat and forces for continental air 
defense. The two forces are directly related; the Army contribution to 
continental air defense is an extension of the Army’s capability for tactical, 
mobile air defense of its land forces, and there is interchangeability in men 
and material between the two. 

To provide for expansion of the Army upon mobilization.—This involves 
the maintenance of readily mobilizable Reserve components, and the mo- 
bilization base, comprising training and logistic elements, for their support. 
These forces must be prepared to reinforce Active Army forces in conditions 
short of war and in limited and general war. Today, with the disappearance 
of the advantage of time and space offered the United States in the past, 
this capability assumes even greater importance. 

To provide support to allied, national, defense and interservice activities in 
furtherance of national policies and objectives.—This involves the perform- 
ance of tasks not directly contributing to the maintenance of forces in readi- 
ness and the mobilization base, but which the Army is called upon to perform 
because of its capabilities and assigned functions. Performance of these 
tasks contributes substantially to the U.S. defense effort. 

7. There are two basic principles on which the Army allocates its resources. 
These are— 

Within available resources, to provide for the maximum strength in forces 
in readiness for land combat and for air defense of the continental United 
States, while at the same time to provide the essential base for the support 
of these ready forces and for mobilization. 

Within the forces in readiness, to provide the maximum strength in combat 
units including combat divisions while at the same time to provide the essen- 
tial supporting components for immediate entry into combat, relying on a 
later augmentation of supporting forces to achieve a full capability for sus- 
tained land combat. 

8. Basic to Army allocation of resources is the fact that the U.S. Army is 
designed to fight in any part of the world, and over 40 percent of its strength 
is located in widely separated areas overseas at the end of supply lines thousands 
of miles in length. In this and other respects its situation differs from that of 
the Soviet Army, which is designed to fight closely supported, one-continent land 
warfare on the Eurasian land mass. 


SECTION III. STRENGTH NOT AVAILABLE FOR PRIMARY ARMY MISSIONS 


9. Prior to examining the manner in which the Army allocates its strength to 
meet its responsibilities, it is necessary to review that portion of Army strength 
which is not fully available to the Army to carry out its primary missions. 


Allied, national, defense, and interservice support* 
10. Approximately 49,000 personnel who are engaged in support of U.S. allies; 


*In order to describe more clearly the use of personnel, this presentation uses terms 
and groupings somewhat different from the categories of forces used in personnel report- 
ing. Normally, forces are classified Operating Forces, Supporting Forces, Special Activi- 
ties, Training Forces, and Transients and Patients. As an example, the category ‘‘Combat 
and Combat Support Forces” in this presentation is generally consistent with “Operating 
Forces” of the revortine vrocedure normally used. 
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national and defense activities and agencies, and other services are for practical 
purposes not available to the Army for assignment to units in its forces in readi- 
ness and other tasks. These include personnel performing tasks pertaining to the 
support of the United Nations, Allied nations, U.S. Government agencies, joint 
military tasks, activities of the other U.S. Armed Services and other types of 
functions. For example: 

The Army provides more than 5,000 personnel to support allies and other 
friendly nations in military assistance advisory groups and military missions. 

Army personnel are actually serving in or directly supporting Allied Head- 
quarters, organizations and boards such as SHAPE, SEATO, Brazil Defense 
Commission, and the Inter-American Defense Board. 

Within the Department of Defense Army personnel are utilized in activities 
such as the Office, Secretary of Defense, the Office, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Army 
elements of the headquarters and staffs of unified commands and other joint 
agencies. 

mA significant number of Army personnel are required in major activities in 
direct support of the other U.S. armed services. Typical of these are the opera- 
tion of ports for the Air Force in the Azores, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Canada, 
and Morocco, and the provision of engineer construction battalions in support 
of the Air Force. 

11. In addition to the above, Army personnel throughout the world are involved 
in a number of wide variety of less formalized activities such as hospitalization, 
vehicle maintenance, operation and maintenance of facilities, and training in 
support of the other U.S. Armed Services and other agencies. The size of this 
interservice support is admittedly quite difficult to evaluate, and the U.S. Army, 
of course, receives support from the other services. However, neither the Army 
personnel supporting other services in this manner, nor those of other services 
supporting the Army, are readily available to the Army for use in its primary 
missions. ‘ 

12. One of the most important areas in which the Army provides personnel 
to operate or support other than strictly Army activities is that of the Army 
Secruity Agency. Army personnel spread throughout the world are involved 
in the activities of this organization, performing a complex and specialized 
task, the end products of which are shared by the entire national intelligence 
community. It is difficult to assess what proportion of the efforts of this group 
relate directly to the Army and what part is included in support of other 
agencies. 


Transients and patients 


13. The 19,900 personnel who are at any one time transients and patients are 
a necessary element of the Army but for all practical purposes are not available 
for assignment to units. The transient figure includes an average of 17,100 
troops in travel status at any one time. While continuing efforts have been 
and are being made to compress this figure, it is now close to the minimum 
consistent with legal and other conditions under which the Army must 
operate. This number of transients results from an operationally deployed 
Army which rotates its personnel to and from overseas at reasonable intervals 
for vital morale considerations as well as the legal requirements of the draft 
period. The number of long-term hosiptal patients is relatively stable at ap- 
proximately 2,800. 


Summary 


14. The troops in these categories amount to some 68,900 of the 870,000-man 
Army. The net effect is that only 801,100 men of the authorized 870,000 
strength are directly available for the Army’s primary missions. The reduc- 
tion in fully available strength is even greater considering that these 68,900 
must be trained, administered, and supported by the rest of the Army. 


SECTION IV. TRAINING AND SCHOOLS 
The training mission 


15. The training mission of the Army deserves particular attention at the 
outset both because of its vital importance to all elements of the Army—com- 
bat and support, active and Reserve—and because a very large part of the Army 
is engaged in this essential mission, which is increasingly important in times 
of rapid technological change. 
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The training mission involves training the new enlisted or inducted soldier, 
his advanced and specialist training where necessary, and schooling for officers 
and noncommissioned officers. Members of the Reserve components, other 
services, and U.S. allies are also served by the training establishment. 

However, the personnel involved in training, whether they be trainees or 
trainers, students or faculty members, are in effect not available for use on the 
other types of missions which the Army must perform in peacetime. These 
personnel are found in the training centers, school systems, and Reserve com- 
ponent training activities of the active Army. 


Training centers 


16. The training system utilized within the Army provides for basic and 
advanced individual training of the soldier, after induction or enlistment, in an 
Army training center before he is sent to a unit. In view of the worldwide com- 
mitments of the Army, the complicated requirement involved in fulfilling these 
commitments, and the rapid turnover of personnel stemming from the 2-year 
period of service, this system is the most economical and efficient that can be 
devised to meet the Army’s needs. Furthermore, the statutory requirement that 
a soldier must receive a minimum of 16 weeks of basic training before being sent 
into combat, coupled with the fact that the majority of the combat forces are 
deployed overseas and thus susceptible to combat, and the necessity that combat 
units in the continental United States be ready for overseas deployment, fairly 
well dictates the use of the present or a similar system. This system insures 
the maximum degree of personnel stability among the combat units and relieves 
them of the requirement to administer individual training, thus permitting them 
to concentrate upon more advanced unit training and maintain a higher degree 
of combat readiness. It also insures a uniform standard of individual training, 
and by concentration of effort permits easier supervision with the resultant in- 
creased capability to maintain high standards. The above does not imply that 
individual and special training is not also performed in units, at home or abroad. 

This training system, with its 10 Army training centers, accomplishes the 
majority of the recruit training of the Army. However, because active Army 
facilities and trainers are required in the Army training centers to accommodate 
the Reserve Forces Act (RFA) trainees, several thousand Active Army recruits 
receive their basic training in STRAF units each year. There are approximately 
79,400 Active Army personnel engaged as trainers, trainees or supporting the 
training centers. 


Army schools 


17. The Army school system consists of participation in 3 joint colleges and 
the operation of 2 service colleges, 19 branch service schools, 11 specialist schools, 
and several Department of the Army separate courses designed to meet specific 
training needs. It includes the U.S. Military Academy and a USMA preparatory 
school. The Army school system is designed to provide an economical means 
of providing training against personnel requirements when such training is not 
available elsewhere or can be accomplished more effectively or economically 
than in units, other Army installations, or in civilian institutions. During 
fiscal year 1959 the average number of resident students in attendance in the 
Army school system approximated 32,000 (input approximately 137,000). About 
65 percent of the total school load is devoted to the provision of school training 
for untrained accessions to the Army and the balance to the provision of training 
for Active Army personnel (who attend short courses on a TDY basis), RFA 
personnel, USAR and NG personnel (not on EAD), personnel from other services, 
and civilian personnel from various government agencies. One of the greatest 
sources of strength in the Army is the relatively high percentage of school-trained 
personnel. The concept of concentration on the system of Army schools paid 
remarkable dividends in the rzepid buildup of U.S. military forces at the outset 
of World War If and was one of the key factors in the successful buildup of 
U.S. military forces between 1950 and 1953. 

In addition to the provision of instruction for resident students, Army service 
schools also prepare and conduct nonresident instruction for Active Army and 
Reserve component personnel (enrollment approximately 165,000), and devote 
a large part of their effort to the development of Army doctrine and techniqnpes. 
Fach year 3,350 officers and men of other services and 7,500 students from as 
many as 60 nations go through the Army school system. 

To perform this manifold instructional and doctrinal job for the Active Army 
and Reserve components, and for the other services and Allied nations, amount- 
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ing to some 302,000 resident and nonresident students, 29,300 personnel, including 
staff, faculty, school troops, and station complement, are utilized in running the 
Army school system. The average resident student load (man-years) for U.S. 
Army personnel who attend school in a permanent change of station status 
(long term courses for prior service personnel and varied course lengths for 
non-prior-service personnel) is 25,000. This, plus 1,800 USMA cadets also 
counted as students, and the 29,300 above, accounts for 56,100 of the Army’s 
personnel. 


Reserve component training 


18. Approximately 12,400 personnel are utilized for administration and train- 
ing of reserve components. This figure does not include the several thousand 
engaged in training Reserve Forces Act trainees. These personnel provide 49 
adviser and training groups for the 400,000-man Army National Guard; 14 
corps headquarters; 55 adviser and training groups for the Army Reserve, 
including its 300,000 paid drill strength; and 360 adviser groups for the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. This entire group of personnel is identified with the 
mobilization base of the Army. Their mission is to guide and assist the units of 
the National Guard and Army Reserve with their administration and training 
and to develop Reserve officers who now comprise approximately two-thirds of 
the total Active Army officer corps. They are responsible for insuring that the 
Reserve components are fully trained as time and resources will permit so that 
if any or all of them are required, they can be brought into active service 
immediately in the highest possible state of training and readiness. 


Summary 


19. Thus, the total Army training activity and its supporting complement 
amounts to 147,900, of which 79,400 are in training centers, 56,100 are in the 
Army school system, and 12,400 are in Reserve component training. 


SECTION V. COMBAT AND COMBAT SUPPORT FORCES 


20. The distribution of the remaining 653,200 strength will be described by 
discussing first the combat and combat support forces of the Army which account 
for 578,000 of this strength. This includes both forces for land combat and 
forces for continental air defense. 


Concept of sustained land combat 


21. The concept of sustained land combat embraces— 

The development and maintenance in the United States and overseas 
of modernized balanced field forces including combat and supporting 
components. 

Forces capable of combat in conjunction with air and sea forces and the 
armed forces of our allies over extended distances and for extended periods 
of time. 

The administrative and logistic support necessary to sustain these forces. 

22. Within this concept, U.S. Army land forces must be ready for any mission, 
from continental land warfare to jungle and desert operations, and for such spe- 
cial operations as amphibious or airborne. Of necessity, they must be dual- 
capable, that is ready for either nuclear war or nonnuclear war under a nuclear 
threat. And wherever and however they may go into action, whether it be a non- 
atomic war in southeast Asia, a defense of South Korea against renewed aggres- 
sion, in which tactical atomic weapons are used, an expedition short of war in 
the Middle East, or the defense of Western Europe against Soviet attack, with 
or without the use of thermonuclear weapons, the combat forces must be im- 
mediately effective even at the end of supply lines which may extend hundreds 
of miles. Over these lines, considerable logistical support must also be pro- 
vided for accompanying forces of other U.S. services, such as tactical air and 
Marine divisions, and to a greater or lesser degree for forces of U.S. allies. 
Supplies must be brought forward, casualties evacuated, and the manifold con- 
struction, communication, maintenance and other needs of the forces in the field 
provided, primarily by U.S. Army logistical troops. 

23. Since the balanced field force must both fight and sustain itself, it is a 
composite of units performing combat, combat support, and administrative and 
logistic support functions. 

Combat forces.—Combat forces are the forces which attack the enemy by fire 
and maneuver, which block his advance and throw back or destroy his attacking 
forces, and which seize, occupy, and defend those critical land areas the control 
of which in the last analysis determines the outcome of the battle. These include 
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divisions (infantry, armored, and airborne) and nondivisional units of artillery, 
armor, infantry, and mobile, tactical air defense, and engineer, signal, and other 
combat units. Asa result of its experience in land combat, the Army has arrived 
at a concept of organization for combat of which the division is the basic build- 
ing block. However, since the division is organized on the “lean” concept, large 
numbers of other fighting units are assigned to corps and field armies available 
for attachment to the division or support of the division. Thus the field com- 
mander can tailor combat forces to meet the situation facing him. A typical 
force will often have more artillery, tank, reconnaissance, and other combat bat- 
talions outside the division than within the division. 

Combat support forces provide direct support in the combat zone to the combat 
forces. (The combat zone is that part of the theater of operations in which the 
primary task is combat against the enemy.) Combat support forces provide the 
staying power and capability for the combat forces to. move and shoot. These 
quartermaster, ordnance, and other units perform such tasks as supply of am- 
munition and food, maintenance and repair of vehicles and weapons, and hos- 
pitalization and evacuation of casualties. 

Administrative and logistic support forces provide general support from the 
communications zone, that part of the theater of operations behind the combat 
zone, to the combat and combat support forces. These forces are the lifeline 
between the combat zone and home source of everything needed to keep the 
combat area operational. They include transportation, engineer, and other 
service forces, and perform such tasks as the construction and operation of 
ports, roads, railroads, airfields, pipelines, and signal communications, and 
depot operations and maintenance. It should be emphasized that all supporting 
forces, as well as combat forces, are armed with rifles or other small arms and 
are trained in basic infantry tactics. Thus, in a sense, nearly every soldier 
is a rifleman and may be called upon to act as such. Air attacks and attacks 
by enemy infiltrators, guerrillas, and airborne troops must be expected deep 
behind our lines in modern war. 

24. To stress the meaning of logistical support in one type of war the Army 
must be prepared to fight, certain figures from the Korean war are of interest. 
This operation involved in the winter of 1951-52 some 6 to 7 Army divisions, 
1 Marine division, and about 11 Korean and other U.N. divisions—a total free 
world strength in Korea of some 600,000 men. The record shows that supporting 
Army forces: 

Unloaded and moved half a million tons of supplies a month, including 
140,000 tons of ammunition, 200,000 tons of fuel, and 160,000 tons of other 
supplies. Only 55 percent of these supplies went to U.S. Army forces, the 
remainder went to the Marines and Air Foree elements, to Korea and other 
United Nations forces, and to civil relief. Our planning figures today are that 
40 percent of the POL moved by the Army in such conditions will go to Air 
Force units. 

Maintained 1,200 miles of road, including 55,000 feet of highway bridge. In 
a typical month 4,200 feet of highway bridge were under construction or repair. 

Maintained and repaired in field maintenance shops in a typical month 30.000 
small arms, 7,200 wheeled vehicles, 600 artillery pieces, and 400 tanks and other 
combat vehicles. 

25. General Army experience in the light of the three recent major wars and 
continuing planning and experiment indicates that a properly balanced field 
force in a theater of operations consists of approximately 50 to 60 percent 
combat troops (of which only perhaps 50 to 60 percent will be in divisions), 
15 to 25 percent combat support troops, and 25 to 35 percent administrative and 
logistical support troops. It can be said that these proportions might be mean- 
ingless in all-out thermonuclear war—but the Army must plan, in accordance 
with national security policy, for all possible sorts of war and not only for a 
final nuclear holocaust. 

26. Modernization of our Armed Forces is essential, but tends to increase 
logistical requirements, particularly where modernization provides a new or 
increased capability. An example is the increased use of Army aircraft, which 
represent a significant portion of our modernization program. Helicopters and 
fixed wing aircraft provide the only significant mobility differential presently 
available to a modern army. However, this mobility differential does result 
in increased requirements for materiel, personnel and logistical support. For 
example, more mechanics are needed for helicopters than for trucks, and they 
take longer to train. In addition to the increased complexity of modern equip- 
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ment, major factors which tend to increase logistical support requirements in 
modern war are the dispersion of both combat and logistical elements required 
because of the threat, whether or not actually used, of enemy atomic weapons 
and the resulting increased consumption of supplies, particularly POL. 


Distribution of Forces for Land Combat 


Army forces in Europe 


27. U.S. Army forces in Europe constitute the major segment of strength 
of the ground element of the NATO shield forces. This forward shield must 
be capable of dealing with a wide range of situations. In general war it will 
immediately enter into sustained land combat in defense of Western Europe. 
This five-division U.S. force is tangible evidence of U.S. ability to execute its 
commitments to the security and freedom of the people of Western Europe. 
These forces are also required to be prepared for limited war situations, in- 
cluding operations in contiguous areas. 

The troops of the 7th Army illustrate the concept under which nondivisional 
combat and combat supporting units round out the combat divisions. In addi- 
tion to its basic division component, there are many nondivisional units such 
as armored cavalry regiments, separate battle groups, field artillery, infantry, 
air defense, tank and missile battalions. All of these combat units must be 
sustained in land operations and to accomplish this a number of combat sup- 
porting units are included in the theater forces. 


Army forces in the Pacific 


28. U.S. Army forces are in the Pacific, in conjunction with other U.S. forces, 
to maintain U.S. interests in the Pacific Ocean, the Asian littoral, and the 
mainland of Asia. These forces support U.S. commitments in the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) and the ANZUS Pact, and with Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, and Taiwan. 

In Korea, U.S. Army forces are alongside with and providing combat and 
logistic support to Korean divisions, as tangible evidence of U.S. determination 
to meet its commitments. Combat elements include two infantry divisions, 
artillery and missile units, and combat engineers. 

In Hawaii, there is an infantry division, prepared for use at any point from 
Korea around the 4,000 mile arc to Southeast Asia. Other Army forces are in 
Okinawa and Japan, to support U.S. Army, Marine Corps, and allied forces in 
land combat in the Pacific area. 

Army forces in the Pacific are currently maintained at austere levels in 
relation to assigned responsibilities. Thus, in the event of hostilities, they must 
rely upon early reinforcement from the United States for sustained combat 
operations. 


Army forces in Alaska and the Caribbean 


29. U.S. Army forces are also deployed in the Western Hemisphere. In 
Alaska we have a “two battle group force” and air defense elements and in the 
Caribbean the combat component is a “one battle group force” plus air defense 
elements. Additional tasks of these Army forces include operation of the Cold 
Weather and Mountain School in Alaska and the Jungle Warfare Training 
Center in Panama, and maintenance of facilities and stocks for deployment as 
required of additional Army forces from the Strategic Reserve. Because these 
forces maintain a base for the deployment of larger forces to the area, and 
because they include a large number of administrative and other supporting 
activities normally found in the continental base, the proportion of administra- 
tive and logistical support forces in these two areas is somewhat higher than 
that for Europe and the Pacific. 


Army forces in Strategic Reserve 

30. The U.S. Army strategic reserve consists of the six-division Strategic 
Army Force in the United States. This force is divided into two components. 

(a) The Strategic Army Corps (STRAC) is an austere, balanced, three- 
division force immediately ready for early deployment in either limited or 
general war. This force is designed to reinforce rapidly the deployed U.S. 
Army forces in fulfilling NATO, SEATO, CENTO, and other commitments. This 
force includes one infantry division, two airborne divisions, and combat and 
combat supporting units. 
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(b) The remainder of the Strategic Army Force consists of two infantry 
divisions, one armored division, and combat and combat supporting units. They 
are a source of units to be deployed shortly after mobilization. It is at present 
used for the training of recruits and as a source of personnel with appropriate 
combat skills to support overseas rotation in peacetime. 


Summary of forces for land combat 


31. The Army is fully aware of the need for combat divisions and other 
combat units. It must provide that combination of combat and support units 
which insures the most effective forces in readiness to meet assigned responsi- 
bilities, and this accepts some risk in reducing its supporting force below the 
wartime ratio shown in paragraph 25. The ratio of support forces to combat 
units is already on an austere basis: and thus to increase division strength above 
the present 14 and maintain essential nondivisional combat units without being 
able to increase total strength would, in fact, reduce the combat effectiveness 
of the forces as a whole. 


Forces for Air Defense of the Continental United States 


32. In the evolution of its balanced land forces, the Army has developed a 
capability to defend its forces in the field against air attack which has led 
directly to the deployment of Army air defense units in the United States, 
providing defense of critical cities, and airfields of the Strategic Air Command. 
This mission is performed within a unified structure for defense in depth which 
includes Army, Navy, and Air Force components. In this mission, the Army 
has provided continually modernized local defenses against aircraft, and at 
present is in the final stages of development of the Nike-Zeus, the only system 
under development for defense against the ballistic missile. 

33. Several thousand Army troops are assigned to the continental air defense 
mission to execute the Army portion of the Department of Defense master air 
defense plan. Support for these forces, to include research and development, 
procurement, supply, field maintenance, and administrative support is provided 
by the Army’s continental base. 


SECTION VI. OVERALL COMMAND AND SUPPORT 


34. The remaining 75,200 strength is allocated to various command, adminis- 
trative, logistical, and other elements, most of which are based in the continental 
United States, and serve as the arsenal of all resources employed by the Army 
on the battlefield—obtaining and maintaining a constant flow of men, weapons, 
equipment, supplies to Army forces throughout the world—as well as developing 
plans, doctrines and techniques for the use of these resources. Included in 
this general category are the various elements engaged in command, intelligence, 
recruiting and personnel processing, administrative support, logistic support, 
medical services, communications, and research and development, and the station 
complements supporting these activities. Although they constitute less than 
9 percent of the Army strength, theirs is a very necessary mission. 

35. The activities described below, together with the training establishment, 
are in effect the continental base which serves two principal purposes. The 
first of these—providesa base for the Active Army Army—is quite clear cut and 
should require little by way of general explanation in order to be fully under- 
stood. The Active Army numbering 870,000, spread throughout the world, with 
a large portion of its strength in overseas areas, separated by vast expanses of 
space and time, continually requires a tremendous amount of effort in direction 
and support. This direction and support is provided by the continental base. 
The second of these two purposes—provide a base for mobilization—requires 
somewhat more by way of general explanation. One of the greatest difficulties 
facing the military planners is to look into the future. The democratic prin- 
ciples and way of life in the United States, to say nothing of the sheer expense 
involved, precludes the possibility of maintaining in time of peace military 
forces which could cover every possible contingency which might arise to re 
quire the use of military force. Thus a fundamental concept of the United 
States has always been to maintain an adequate Active Army but rely upon 
quickly mobilizing whatever other forces might be required, In contrast, the 
Soviets are already maintaining a massive modern army in being with equip- 
ment and supplies stockpiled for extended hostilities and the mobilization of 
additional forces. Two factors have arisen since World War II to vastly 
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complicate further implementation of this concept. First, the shrinkage of time 
and space has cut down the time which might be available to muster required 
forces, and, secondly, the options available to an enemy in the type of warfare 
which he may choose to force upon us have vastly increased. Suffice it to say 
that whatever type of war might conceivably be forced upon the United States— 
general or limited, long or short, nuclear or nonnuclear—some sort of expansion 
of all the armed services will be required. More important, the required expan- 
sion will need to be accomplished immediately. To plan and prepare otherwise 
would entail an unwarranted risk. Thus the Army is bound to maintain a 
capability for some degree of immediate expansion of its forces. There are two 
principal elements involved in any expansion of the Army: 

Reasonably well-trained Reserves which can be brought immediately into 
service. 

Supporting units and physical facilities which can immediately provide at 
least minimum essential support to the mobilized elements. 

The continental base must provide these elements at least to a degree com- 
patible with the general risks accepted in designing the overall structure of the 
Army. Thus, in effect, the continental base is not merely supporting the Active 
Army of 870,000. It also provides peacetime support and constitutes the mobili- 
zation base for the ready reservists of the National Guard and Army Reserve, 
which includes the 700,000 paid drill strength, all of which might have to be 
mobilized. It is essential to bear in mind, with regard to mobilization, that 
the importance of the mobilization potential maintained within the continental 
base increases as active forces are decreased. A fuller understanding of the 
utilization of personnel in the continental base can be derived from an exam- 
ination of the principal elements which it comprises. 





Command 

36. Army personnel are required for command and management of the Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, the Continental Army Command, the six 
eontinental armies and the Military District of Washington. The Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army, is responsible for planning and supervising the 
worldwide activities of the Army and relating these activities to the national 
defense effort. The Continental Army Command is responsible for command 
over all forces located in the continental U.S., except those forces which are 
under the command of the chiefs of the technical and administrative services, 
who retain command of certain installations and activities. USCONARC is 
also responsible for the promulgation of all training doctrines for the Army 
worldwide and the general supervision of training and combat readiness. The 
continental armies are responsible for command over forces assigned to and 
within their areas and play an important role in recruiting and personnel pro- 
cessing, training of active Army forces and Reserve components, and the 
maintenance of the mobilization base. The number of personnel required 
for command and management is small in view of the complexities of running 
a modern army with such a diversity of tasks in its stewardship of 2,318,000 
people in the Active Army and Reserve components and billions of dollars 
worth of real assets. 


Administrative support 

37. These personnel operate 70 recruiting stations, 8 permanent processing 
installations, the Army Audit Agency and a large Military Police force for 
the preservation of law and order. The importance of recruiting and personnel 
processing cannot be overemphasized. Recruiting, which includes the reenlist- 
ment. of trained manpower upon expiration of a tour of service, is aimed at 
maintaining a high percentage of volunteers, the ideal being a completely vol- 
unteer army. The success of the Army recruiting program lessens to a com- 
parable degree the requirement for drafting youth inco the Army. As a close 
counterpart to recruiting, the Army has developed a highly effective system 
of personnel processing. The importance of this system lies not only in its 
demonstrated effectiveness but also in that it provides for a smooth transition 
of the individual from civilian to military life. By contrast, the Soviets have 
no equivalent of our recruiting system and soldiers’ records are not maintained 
above regimental level. 


Intelligence and attaché 


388. Army personnel are utilized in intelligence collection and assessment 
agencies and counterintelligence agencies in the United States; mapping agen- 
cies both in the United States and worldwide; and the Army attaché system 
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throughout some 70 foreign countries. These are essential tasks and the per- 
sonnel assigned thereto make a vital contribution to the accomplishment of 
the Army mission. 


Logistic support 


39. The Army must provide a sizable number of personnel to logistic sup- 
port, which includes supply, maintenance, medical service, and communications 
activities ; and station complement support. 

Supply, maintenance, and transportation.—These personnel are engaged in 
the supervision, procurement, storage, distribution, and maintenance of those 
weapons and items of equipment and supply which the Army must handle, as 
well as the transportation of these items and personnel to the users. This 
group operates the arsenals, works, procurement agencies, supply and main- 
tenance depots and transportation and port facilities which support not only 
the entire worldwide Active Army and the Reserve components but also the 
other armed services in a number of common-user fields. In addition, the major 
portion of the equipment and supplies furnished to allied and other nations 
under the military assistance programs are procured, stored, and distributed by 
this logistic system. Another important function performed by this element is 
the planning for, and direction of, the majority of the total worldwide military 
construction program of all services. 

Medical services.—These personnel are engaged in the operation of medical 
and dental laboratories, dispensaries, and hospitals which serve the entire Army 
Establishment in the United States, serve as a backup for medical and dental 
tield facilities overseas and provide a considerable degree of medical service 
for the other armed services. This service entails all facets and degrees of 
medical care from unit dispensaries all the way to the Army medical centers 
such as Walter Reed. As has been demonstrated probably more conclusively 
than in any other activity, the number of personnel devoted to medical service 
is marginal. The importance of Army medical services to the combat effective- 
ness can be illustrated by the facts that in World War II only 4 percent of 
battle casualties who received treatment died and in the Korean conflict only 
2 percent died. 

Communications.—One of the principal tasks of these personnel is to operate 
the Army’s worldwide communications network, including installations in a 
number of overseas areas. This network is essential to the worldwide opera- 
tions of the Army and provides communications support for the other armed 
services and various U.S. governmental agencies as well. They also operate the 
Alaska Communications System which provides the principal means of com- 
munication throughout Alaska. In addition, these personnel operate a number 
of other support units and installations concerned with communications and 
photographic requirements of the Army including such things as signal support 
for the White Sands Missile Range, the Signal Communications Security Agency, 
and the Signal Pictorial Center, and Photographic Agency. 


Research and development 


40. These personnel comprise study groups, development boards, test centers, 
Supporting operational units, and station complements. They are engaged in 
research and development extending from basic research to testing of end 
items from laboratories in the United States to test centers in the Arctic and 
the Tropics. A sizable number of these personnel are involved in testing equip- 
ment under operational conditions in the remote test centers which provide 
the only means of actual evaluation of the suitability of equipment. The neces- 
sity for research and development has been dramatized by the significant 
advances in the military art and weapons and equipment over the past decade. 
The results of this effort are not restricted to the Army, but are available and 
utilized by all of the armed services and other agencies of the Government as 
well. Additionally, the byproducts of this effort constitute a significant con- 
tribution to the civil populace. 


SECTION VII. SUMMARY 


41. The basic responsibilities to which the U.S. Army allocates its resources 
are: to maintain forces in readiness, both for land combat and for continental 
air defense; to provide for the expansion of the Army upon mobilization; 
and to perform other tasks in furtherance of national policies and objectives. 

42. There are two fundamental principles on which the Army allocates its 
resources. These are: 
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Within available resources, to provide for the maximum strength in forces 
in readiness for land combat and for air defense of the continental United States, 
while at the same time to provide the essential base for the support of these ready 
forces and for mobilization. 

Within ‘the forces in readiness, to provide the maximum strength in combat 
divisions and other combat units while at the same time to provide the essential 
supporting components for immediate entry into combat, relying on later aug- 
mentation of supporting forces to achieve a full capability for sustained land 
combat. 

43. Of the 870,000 men authorized the Army— 

7.9 percent (68,900) is not fully available for primary Army missions. 

17.0 percent (147,900) is allocated to training. 

66.4 percent (578,000) is allocated to combat and combat support forces, 
including immediate administrative and logistic support. 

8.7 percent (75,200) is allocated to command; administrative support ; 
intelligence and attaché system; general logistic support; and research 
and development. 

44. In light of the wide range of responsibilities and the various possible 
contingencies which must be provided for, the above location of the authorized 
strength of 870,000—based upon maximizing the combat and combat support 
forces which include 14 divisions—provides for the most effective balance of 
forces attainable within the resources available to the Army. 





APPENDIX A-2 
DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. Navy PERSONNEL 


SECTION I. BACKGROUND 
1. Purpose 


The purpose of this paper is to set forth the manner in which U.S. Navy 
personnel are distributed, worldwide, in order to provide the greatest possible 
contribution to the military power necessary to assure the security of the 
United States. The distribution of naval personnel is based on a balance 
between the number of personnel actually operating ships and aircraft and 
the number of personnel required to support these forces. 


2. Mission and organization 


The mission of the Navy, in broadest terms, is control of the seas. In peace 
or war more than 99 percent of all international trade moves on the sea. With 
our allies and forces overseas dependent more than ever upon effective support 
from the United States in time of crisis, the world’s sea lanes must remain 
open to shipping. In support of national policy, therefore, the fundamental 
tasks of the Navy are to insure that our ability to deter limited aggression 
is maintained, together with our ability to control the seas in future wars 
of any type. 

To accomplish its mission, the Department of the Navy is organized into 
three principal parts: (1) the operating forces, which comprise the several 
fleets, seagoing forces, sea frontier forces, district forces, fleet Marine and 
other assigned Marine forces, the Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) 
and such shore activities of the Navy and other forces and activities as may 
be assigned; (2) the Navy Department, the central executive authority of 
the Department of the Navy located at the seat of government; and (3) the 
Shore Establishment, which comprises all activities of the Department of 
the Navy not assigned to the operating forces. 


3. Operating forces 

Elements of the operating forces are visible around the world as evidence 
to our friends and allies of the interest of the United States in their and our 
security and of the ability of the United States to back up that interest. 
Deployed as they are in most of the world’s potential trouble spots, the Navy 
is ready for quick action in emergencies with a wide spectrum of firepower 
available when required. From the sea, the Navy can strike with aircraft 
and missiles almost any point on the earth’s surface. On short notice the 
Navy-Marine team can put troops and armor ashore, provide air cover, and 
supply ammunition, equipment, and food. Operations in Lebanon demonstrated 
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the effectiveness of the quick-acting Navy-Marine partnership in preventing 
the spread of unrest. A prompt concentration of force off Taiwan accomplished 
the same objective. 

The Navy is undergoing revolutionary changes which have broad implica- 
tions for Navy personnel and their training. High performance aircraft, 
guided missiles, nuclear power, and electronic and communications advances 
are being develoned into highly technical and sophisticated new weapons sys- 
tems—systems which are increasing the mobility, flexibility, and versatility of 
the Navy’s operating forces to an even greater degree. 

Naval ships are manned at a level below their wartime complement. Although 
this affects the fleet’s capability for sustained combat operations, it does permit 
retaining the maximum number of ships in operation within the total authorized 
personnel strength. Manning level is expressed as the ratio of the peacetime 
allowance to the wartime complement. Currently, the fleet manning level is 
81.2 percent. A more desirable manning level for the types of fleet operations 
required today would be in the order of 87 percent. It would provide a higher 
degree of combat readiness in the event a shooting war should develop. It would 
also permit sending more personnel to school for needed advanced training, 
and would improve the situation with respect to ships’ maintenance. To avoid 
reducing vital programs and overall fleet strength, a limited interim manning 
level of about 84 percent, requiring some 7,000 additional personnel, has been 
established. The problem of how to achieve this goal without weakening the 
training and support base is being studied and evaluated. 


4. Navy Department 

The Navy Department is the exe¢utive part of the Department of the Navy, 
located in Washington. It is the headquarters from which stems the overall 
policy, command, administrative, and logistic direction of both the operating 
forces and the Shore Establishment. It comprises the bureaus, boards, and 
offices of the Navy Department, and Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. Since 
this paper is concerned with naval personnel only, no further reference to the 
Marine Corps will be made except to indicate where naval personnel are as- 
signed in support. The technical bureaus are as follows: Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Naval Weapons, Ships, Medicine and Surgery, Supplies and Accounts, 
and Yards and Docks. Navy Department military personnel are allocated at 
the lowest numerical levels consistent with the importance of the headquarters 
function and within the Department of Defense Washington ceiling. 


5. Shore Establishment 


The Shore Establishment comprises the field activities of the Department 
of the Navy ashore and includes all such activities not assigned to the oper- 
ating forces. These activities are distributed throughout the continental 
United States and in some cases overseas for the purpose of training, main- 
taining, supplying, equipping, repairing, overhauling, and rendering services 
in support of the operating forces. These are our bases, shipyards, training 
activities, air stations, supplying depots, ordnance plants, hospitals, and other 
field installations. 

In the manning of the shore establishment, military personnel are kept to 
the minimum compatible with adequate yet austere support of the fleet. In 
determining manning levels within a fixed personnel ceiling, the operating forces 
are given priority over the supporting establishment. Within the general man- 
power policies of the Department of Defense which guide the services in the prep- 
aration and administration of manpower programs, the priority on manning of 
the operating forces increases the need for the most effective management of the 
supporting organization. In meeting this need, the Navy recognizes and uses 
to the fullest extent the knowledge, experience and skills possessed by both 
military and civilian personnel, relates this knowledge, experience and skill to 
job requirements, and promotes the most effective military-civilian team effort. 

Allocation of billets ashore conform to the following criteria: billets must 
be required for reason of law, training, security, discipline, rotation from sea 
to shore, combat readiness, necessity for military background or for the reason 
that unusual hours are involved, not normally associated with civilian em- 
ployment. 


6. Responsibility for distribution control of naval personnel 


Within the Department of the Navy, and under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy, responsibility for the detailing of personnel to meet the needs of 
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the Navy is vested in the Chief of Naval Personnel, while overall distributional 
control of authorized military personnel is retained by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 


7. Manpower allocation requirements plan 


The instrument by means of which the Chief of Naval Operations exercises 
control of the distribution of naval personnel is the manpower allocation re- 
quirements plan—short title MARP. The MARP is a plan which records and 
controls the Navy’s quantitative military manpower allocation and require- 
ments for each activity of the naval establishment both in peacetime and dur- 
ing mobilization. The Navy is categorized by means of the MARP, into broad 
segments, subdivisions, and finally into individual ships, squadrons and activi- 
ties, as outlined in section II of this paper. This categorizing provides a 
meaningful and useful breakdown of personnel—one which lends itself to ease 
of review and analysis and which goes far beyond the three principal organ- 
izational components listed in paragraph 2 above. All ships and activities are 
assigned activity sponsors, who are responsible for monitoring and recommend- 
ing establishment of personnel requirements of assigned activities. 

In allocating its personnel, the Navy determines requirements, both peace- 
time and mobilization, for each individual activity. The personnel requirement 
of an activity is the number of officers and the number of men, with certain 
necessary qualifications, required to accomplish assigned tasks on a austere 
basis. The requirement for an individual officer or enlisted man, in naval 
usage, is termed a “billet”. The total number of billets required for peacetime 
operations of a naval activity is termed the “allowance”, while the “comple 
ment” is the number of billets prescribed for wartime operations of a ship, 
squadron, or station. In this paper, the terms “billets” and “personnel” are 
used interchangeably and, except where referred to as actual, all figures in- 
cluded herein refer to the number of authorized billets in a given segment, or 
activity of the Navy. 

Changes which take place from time to time in the allocation of naval per- 
sonnel, as approved by the Chief of Naval Operations, are quickly reflected 
in the MARP by means of the electronic machine installation in use within the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Thus the approved allocation of personnel, both 
current and planned, of every ship and station in the Navy is immediately 
available. Personnel and program sponsors keep under constant review the 
complements and allowances of activities to insure that changes in skills and 
numerical requirements generated by advances in weapons technology are in- 
tegrated into personnel planning. Section II describes the various segments 
of the MARP into which naval personnel are assigned, together with numbers 
in each category, as of June 30, 1959. 

Although variations take place in the strengths of the various segments of the 
Navy, the relationship between the operating forces and the shore establishment 
has remained relatively constant. A balanced Navy requires that the operating 
forces be sustained by an adequate personnel strength in training, in support 
activities and in pipeline. During fiscal year 1960 the Navy will reduce per- 
sonnel strength to 619,000 which the fiscal year 1961 budget supports. Associated 
with this reduction of 11,000 military personnel are attendant reductions in 
the operating forces and shore establishment. Percentages listed herein, based 
on end fiscal year 1959 Navy strength of 630,000 will, however, remain almost 
constant. 

Navy personnel planning, as exemplified by the MARP, is characterized by 
the following: (1) it is centralized (in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions), (2) it is decentralized, by use of the sponsor system, (38) it is coordinated 
with Navy general planning, (4) austerity is assured through critical examina- 
tion of requirements by sponsors and the Chief of Naval Operations, and (5) it 
is responsive to needs of the Navy. 


SECTION II. ALLOCATION OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


8. Personnel allocated to the operating forces 


The operating forces of the Navy comprise (1) the fleet and (2) the fleet oper- 
ating bases under command of the fleet commanders. Total naval personnel 
allocated to the operating forces on June 30, 1959, was 389,244, or 61.8 percent 
of total Navy strength. Of this number, 361,409, or 57.4 percent, were allocated 
to the fleet, and 27,835, or 4.4 percent, to the fleet operating bases. The fleet 
and fleet operating bases are treated separately below. 
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9. Fleet 


The means with which the Navy accomplishes its mission of control of the 
seas, now and for the foreseeable future, are surface ships, submarines, and 
aircraft. For the maintenance of sea supremacy, there is no better tool, no 
more potent weapon system than the attack aircraft carrier; no other type of 
ship can range as far with such a powerful variety of weapons and such precise 
means to control and deliver them on target. The fleet is therefore developed 
around the attack carrier forces and the antisubmarine and submarine warfare 
components. 

Principal deployed components of the fleet are the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean and the 7th Fleet in the Far East. These forces, which can keep 
open the lines of communications to U.S. and allied forces overseas, and which 
can move quickly into trouble spots are immediately ready for general or 
limited war. They exercise a stabilizing influence in the turbulent areas of 
the Middle East, the Indian Ocean area and the Orient. The 2d Fleet 
deployed in the Atlantic and the Ist Fleet deployed in the Pacific have sepa- 
rate and specific missions in the North-Eastern Atlantic and Western Pacific 
areas, respectively, in the event of general war. Otherwise they are available 
to cover crises, either as separate forces or as reinforcements for the 6th 
and 7th Fleets. Altogether the fleet, on June 30, 1959, was allocated a total 
of 361,409 comprising 57.4 percent of all naval personnel. Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleet ships and staffs and fleet air forces and staffs comprised the great 
majority of personnel in the fleet—a total of 305,290. The remaining 56,119 
personnel were serving in amphibious forces, MSTS, mobile construction bat- 
talions, underwater demolition teams, the reserve fleets, tactical support 
squadrons, and in units of the Fleet Marine forces. 


10. Fleet operating bases 


Fleet operating bases, communications stations, control centers, ordnance, 
fuel and other logistic facilities required for direct sustaining and operational 
control of the fleet and which are under the military command of the fleet 
commanders, are part of the operating forces. These bases and units, located 
both in the United States and overseas totaled 27,835 personnel or 4.4 percent 
of the total Navy. 

11. Fleet support overseas and continental 

a. Overseas.—At the end of fiscal year 1959 there were 9,631 billets allocated 
to Navy support activities overseas. The activities involved are, primarily. 
field activities of the Navy’s technical bureaus, such as naval air facilities over- 
seas, naval stations, naval district headquarters, naval hospitals and clinics. 
Personnel involved comprised 1.5 percent of total Navy. 

b. Continental_—This category of the Navy consists of naval stations, naval 
bases, certain naval air stations in the United States, exclusive of the Naval 
Air Training Command, the naval districts, and the industrial complex of 
the shore establishment. It includes those activities assigned to the research, 
development, test, and evaluation program, naval hospitals, supply centers, 
naval ammunition depots, and other continental field activities of the technical 
bureaus. Total personnel assigned to the Navy Department, Washington, was 
3,411. The total assigned to field activities was 64,921. 

Included in the field activities are naval district headquarters and the Naval 
Reserve program. Assigned to the 10 naval districts within the continental 
United States were 868 personnel in headquarters and 924 in district headquar- 
ters Reserve supplements. Total personnel of the Naval Reserve program in the 
United States, exclusive of the Naval Air Reserve Training Command, numbered 
4,702. 

Total personnel assigned to fleet support forces, overseas and continental, was 
77,963 or 12.4 percent of Navy personnel. 

12. Training 

The true measure of the power of the Navy is in its trained manpower. The 
Navy’s overall training program has the dual function of providing basic naval 
education, where needed, to its newly acquired officers and recruits, and then 
imparting to these officers and men the knowledge and skills required to man, 
direct, and maintain the increasingly complex weapons systems in the fleet. 

The accelerating advances in technology are greatly increasing the Navy's 
requirements in the field of training and technical education. In order to keep 
pace with these changes, the Navy is reorienting curriculums and accelerating 
training as required, in such important fields as nuclear propulsion, advanced 
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weapons systems, electronics, and engineering. This will result in the attain- 
ment of an improved education base for the Navy as a whole, and assist in 
providing the quality of skilled personnel required by the new, more complex 
weapons. 

Recruit training is the transitional change from the civilian to the military 
man. In addition to learning the basic requirements for a member of the sea 
service, the recruit is instructed in the technical opportunities available to him. 
An important part of this process is the channeling of the recruit into an area 
of specialization in which he has the greatest aptitude and chance of success. 
By this means, the period and extent of training required to make the man 
most valuable aboard ship is reduced to a minimum. 

The naval training is subdivided into four general categories: 

(1) General training.—This includes recruit training; enlisted rate training, 
or the imparting of technical knowledge and skills to enlisted personnel in the 
various specialties, such as electronics technicians; functional training, such as 
nuclear power, guided missile, or mine warfare training; the Navy enlisted 
scientific education program (NESEP) designed to provide selected personnel 
with advanced training, with the objective of producing systems engineers; and, 
finally, officer education and training, which includes the Navy’s postgraduate 
program, technical courses of instruction, such as the Electronic Maintenance 
School at Great Lakes, and the service colleges, such as the Naval War College. 

(2) Air training.—This category of training encompasses the four major 
commands of the Naval Air Training Command—Basic, Advanced, Technical, 
and Reserve—with headquarters located at Pensacola, Fla., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Glenview, Ill., respectively. Responsibility of the Chief of 
Naval Air Training extends not only to the initial training of naval and Marine 
Corps aviators but also training of aircraft crews and maintenance personnel. 

(3) Fleet schools.—This is a special training category consisting of three 
schools, under supervision of the operating forces, but administered by the Chief 
of Naval Personnel. These are the Fleet Sonar Schools, San Diego, Calif., and 
Key West, Fla., and the Submarine School, New London, Conn. 

(4) Medical training—This is the training, administered under supervision 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, of Navy doctors, dentists, nurses, 
hospital corpsmen, dental technicians, and other medical personnel. 

In addition to the four training categories listed above are the various of- 
ficer candidate programs, including the Naval Academy, naval aviation cadets, 
officer candidates, and aviation officer candidates. 

Personnel allocated to the various training programs on June 30, 1959, were 
as follows: 


EE OM VTE MLE Ee Oe FEIT ERT a ee! eT 52, 136 


SELES TT TOT OD NO LOE TOE 46, 491 
| nh Ee eR Eee ee ee ye es bene re yee 2, 334 
NN a ies di lab aban 3, 830 
ag een ey Pe ane Tene eee ae eee Cen eee 6, 144 

Rane llS atye cent eater ieee ey teh ihe NOR a aR PREPS, RCO De EM 110, 935 


This total comprised 17.6 percent of total Navy personnel. 


13. Personnel assigned special or extra-Department of the Navy duties 

On June 30, 1959, there were 12,306 naval personnel serving outside the 
Department of the Navy, in support of other government agencies, such as the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Army, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
in missions, MAAG’s, joint and international staffs, as attachés, in single- 
manager activities, in liaison, loan, and exchange programs, and in security 
group activities. Not included herein are naval personnel serving in categories 
such as the Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA). This number, 12,306, 
constituted 1.9 percent of total Navy strength. 


14. Pipeline personnel 


The Navy, as in the case of other services, has a portion of its personnel 
continually in a pipeline status. Designated in the MARP as “transients, 
patients, and prisoners,” or T.P. & P., this segment comprises that portion of 
naval personnel strength acting under any of the following conditions: 

(a) Proceeding to a new duty station; 

(b) In the process of separation ; 

(c) On temporary duty away from assigned command; 

(d) Under medical treatment, relieved of regular duty ; and 
(ec) In a disciplinary status, detached from official duty. 
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As noted above, the T.P. & P. segment includes personnel on temporary duty, 
this number fluctuating considerably from month to month. Since almost all 
temporary duty personnel are in attendance at schools of relatively short 
course lengths, assigned to such schools in the process of transfer from one 
permanent duty station to another, the T.P. & P. category should not be con- 
strued as one representing wholly ineffective personnel. Another factor con- 
tributing to T.P. & P. is that naval personnel are customarily authorized a 
large portion of their annual leave while in a transit status between duty 
Stations. 

Efforts are exerted at all levels of the Navy to reduce the number of ineffec- 
tive personnel to the minimum. Improvements have been made through 
lengthened tours, afloat and ashore, and through improved separation pro- 
cedures, thereby reducing lost man-days. Emphasis on command responsibilities, 
particularly leadership aspects, has reduced the number of personnel in a 
disciplinary status. The percentage of personnel in T.P. & P. has remained 
relatively constant, however, due in large part to the need for increased technical 
training throughout the Navy, with the result that it has been necessary to assign 
more personnel to short courses of instruction, usually immediately prior to 
reporting to assigned billets in the fleet. 

Navy personnel allowances, reflecting, as they do, pure requirements for ships 
and activities, do not contain any provision for personnel in transit, or for any 
other cause of absence from duty station. T.P. & P. is a separate item, which 
is not related to the allowance. Included in T.P. & P., for the purposes of this 
paper is the MARP segment designated contingent, which is the accounting device 
used in the execution of the MARP to provide for unallocated billets which accrue 
when activities are disestablished or reduced in allowance, and prior to the 
reallocation of these billets. At the end of fiscal year 1959, this number amounted 
to 816. 

On June 30, 1959, 39,552 billets were allocated to the T.P. & P. category, or 
6.3 percent of total Navy strength. The actual number of patients on this date 

yas 3,157. Personnel in a disciplinary status numbered 2,363 and personnel on 
temporary duty totaled 4,861. The remainder, 29,171, represents those personnel 
in transit for further assignment or transfer, and those in transit for separation. 


Conclusion 


By the means described herein, the Navy allocates its military personnel in a 
manner designed to effect an efficient, precise utilization of manpower. The 
system assures both accuracy and control. At the same time, it is responsive 
to the needs of the service and permits the required degree of flexibility to meet 
the stringent demands of the operating forces. Navy manpower is distributed 
to make the best possible contribution to the efficiency of the Navy and to the 
total combatant power of the fleet. Section III is a recapitulation of the various 
segments discussed above. 

SECTION III. SUMMARY 
16. Navy strength 


Total authorized Navy strength of 630,000 on June 30, 1959, was distributed 
as follows: 
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APPENDIx A-3 


ALLOCATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL—175,000 MARINE Corps 


SECTION I, INTRODUCTION 


1. Purpose 

The information contained herein elucidates the manner in which the U.S. 
Marine Corps utilizes its personnel strength of 175,000 to fulfill its assigned func- 
tions and responsibilities. It is pertinent first to give some consideration to all 
of the principal factors which govern or influence the allocation of Marine 
Corps personnel resources. 


2. Broad considerations influencing personnel allocation 


a. The free world faces grave military threats; military threats that are part 
of and inseparable from the total threat posed by an opponent who is aggressive 
politically, economically, and militarily. The United States and its allies strive 
to fashion and maintain a flexible military structure encompassing the means 
for positive nuclear retaliation and other general war action, and the means of 
containing and coping with limited aggression. 

b. The United States is an island power whose enemies must lie across the 
seas. It has been traditional and a basic obligation for our fleets to keep the 
sea lanes open. Moreover, it has been necessary through the years for those 
fleets to be prepared to extend their influence ashore on the distant end of those 
sea lanes whenever our Nation’s interests indicated the need. Further, our 
alliances and our assumed obligations to independent nations threatened by 
Communist forces requires a ready capability to provide assistance to a number 
of overseas areas. 

c. The right of unlimited movement of military forces over the seas belongs 
to any nation having the means, the will and the power to project such move- 
ment. A naval force moving through international waters needs no grant of 
passage, is immune to political objections, and can approach trouble spots with- 
out impinging upon the sovereignty of any other power. In order for such naval 
forces to be meaningful and effective, they must be capable of projection ashore 
whenever and wherever it is required to accomplish the naval task. Use of the 
sea as a base permits the United States to exploit the flexibility, mobility, and 
operational economy of a system which relies upon trained landing forces— 
where the men, their logistic substance, and their fire support are in a condition 
of readiness aboard ships, and are launched upon the enemy from the ocean, in 
the strength and form demanded by the specific situation. This system requires 
amphibious operations, and a force-in-readiness for execution. 


SECTION It. MARINE CORPS RESPONSIBILITIES AND BASIC CONCEPT 


1. Basic responsibilities 
The basic responsibilities of the Marine Corps are— 

a. To maintain amphibious forces in readiness. By law, the Marine 
Corps shall be organized to include not less than three combat divisions, 
three aircraft wings and supporting forces. The maintenance of these 
forces requires an adequate training base and a strategically located base 
system. Marine combat forces are forces of combined arms together with 
supporting air components for service with the fleet, for amphibious opera- 
tions, and for performance of such other duties as the President may direct. 
This permits the greatest flexibility in contribution to the national effort. 

b. To provide detachment for duty aboard combatant vessels and for 
security of naval bases. This includes detachments for service on armed 
vessels, and for service at naval bases with primary emphasis on the mili- 
tary security required by introduction of classified weapons systems. 

c. To provide for the expansion of the active duty Marine Corps in case 
of an emergency. This requires the maintenance of a highly effective Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve and a base system capable of absorbing the impact of a 
sudden influx of a large number of reserves. 

d. To develop landing force tactics, techniques, and equipment. This 
requires the Marine Corps to develop those phases of amphibious operations 
that pertain to the tactics, techniques, and equipment used by landing forces. 

e. To participate with other services in the support to allied, national, 
defense, and interservice activities in furtherance of national policies and 
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objectives. The Marine Corps is required to provide personnel for such 
activities in a share proportionate to its size and to the planned employment 
of Marine Corps forces. 
2. Basic principle of allocation 

The basic principle governing the allocation of personnel provides that the 
maximum number of marines will be assigned and maintained in combat forces 
immediately available for employment. Further, all marines not actually as- 
signed to combat forces are required to maintain their combat proficiency and 
are subject to immediate assignment to combat forces in the event of emergency. 


SECTION III. STRENGTH NOT AVAILABLE FOR PRIMARY MISSION 


Approximately 7.5 percent of total strength or about 14,000 Marines are not 
programed into active forces. This strength represents patients, prisoners, and 
transients between stations or personnel assigned to joint staffs, liaison activ- 
ities, etc. 


1. Allied, national, defense, and interservice support 


a. Approximately 800 Marine officers and men are assigned to joint and com- 
bined staffs, as attachés, for liaison to other services, ete. The contribution 
to any one staff or effort is of course small in numbers. Assignments are made 
in accordance with the various needs for amphibious representation, for plan- 
ning the use of Marine Corps forces and for other mutual enterprises. Assign- 
ments are, however, restricted by the proportionately smaller size of the Marine 
Corps. 

b. The Marine Corps assigns 165 officers and men to duties related to the mili- 
tary assistance program of the United States. The Marine Corps participates 
in this program (MAP) to the extent that it is responsible for the support of 
certain foreign Marine Corps under the grant-aid portion of the program. 
During fiscal year 1959 this support was provided primarily to five countries 
having Marine Corps: Taiwan, Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, and Spain. The 
support of these foreign Marine Corps consists of providing technical personnel 
for training in tactics and logistics, including maintenance of equipment; and 
furnishing supplies and equipment from stock or financing the procurement with 
Marine Corps funds. 


2. Transients, patients, and prisoners 


a. The Marine Corps anticipates that an average of approximately 7 percent 
or about 13,200 of its personnel will be in between duty stations or in prisoner 
or patient status. The comparatively high percentage of personnel in this status 
reflects the Marine Corps system of reporting. This system provides that all 
personnel on permanent change of station orders are reported as transients until 
the date they report in to their new unit. This includes personnel on leave en 
route. Since all Marine combat forces are immediately deployable, actual on- 
board strength of combat units must be programed as closely as possible at all 
times. 

b. If the Marine Corps reporting system excluded personnel assigned to a unit 
but not yet arrived the number reported as nonavailable in this status would be 
about 3,097 or about 2 percent as of June 30, 1960. 

c. The average onboard number of prisoners is about 750, while the average 
patient’s load is about 190. The number of personnel in the transients, patients, 
and prisoners category has been steadily declining. In fiscal year 1957 a plan- 
ning factor or 9 percent of total strength was utilized. This is expected to de- 
crease to 6 percent by end fiscal year 1961. This reduction is a result of increased 
emphasis on personnel stability, a program of long-term enlistments, and the 
institution of a combat unit rotation system between the Far East and CONUS. 


3. Summary of personnel not immediately available 

a. The Marines listed in these categories are not considered to be nonavailable 
in the strictest sense. While they are not computed in the onboard strength of 
units in being, many Marines in these categories are readily available for recall 
in case of an emergency. In addition, each individual represents a trained 
Marine capable of being employed in the combat forces. 


SECTION IV. TRAINING AND SCHOOLS 


1. Training mission 
a. The purpose of all Marine Corps training is the development of skilled forces- 
in-readiness which are prepared at all times and on short notice to discharge any 
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mission which may be assigned. To achieve this, 4,493 officers and 31,506 en- 
listed will be involved in the training program either in an instructional or 
trainee status at end fiscal year 1960. 

b. The training concept requires the development and maintenance of pride and 
self-confidence, discipline, physical fitness, technical proficiency, initiative, adapt- 
ability to varied conditions in the field, leadership, teamwork, tactical proficiency 
in the individual and the unit and the acceptance of individual responsibility in 
fulfilling the missions of the corps. The basic policy supporting this requires that 
every Marine will be trained and qualified as a combat rifleman first and tech- 
nician second. Marine Corps training requires unit commanders to conduct to 
the maximum their own unit and individual training, under broad directives 
from Headquarters, Marine Corps. Formal school training is provided only in 
areas where training exceeds the capability of a unit commander or where it is 
manifestly more efficient and effective to provide school training. To assist unit 
commanders in discharging their responsibilities, formal schooling is also pro- 
vided certain officers and noncommissioned officers who will be instructors in 
unit training programs. 

2. Training categories 
a, Marine Corps training is conducted in three broad categories : 
Basic military training. 
Career Training. 
Specialist Training. 

b. Basic military training is the common core training for all Marines. It is 
here that the civilian is hardened physically, is disciplined, obtains confidence 
in himself and in the corps, learns the value of teamwork, and the necessity of 
fulfilling his personal responsibilities, is inculeated with love of corps and country 
and learns to employ the individual weapons he will use to fight with. Though 
this is a basic training, it is also a foundation for later leadership training. 

c. Career training is the continuation of basic military training. The Marine 
learns advanced combat techniques and learns to fight as a member of teams and 
units. Career training is continuous throughout a Marine’s service, and as he 
progresses his training will emphasize more and more the aspects of leadership 
appropriate to his rank. 

d. Specialist training is that training required to provide Marines with the 
various technical skills required in modern warfare. In consonance with career 
training, specialist training is continuous throughout a Marine’s career. 


3. Training centers 


a. Training centers and schools will be discussed in terms of the three broad 
training categories described above in as much as all Marine bases have multiple 
missions involving more than one type of training. 

b. Basic military training for enlisted Marines is conducted in two stages: 
Recruit training is conducted at depots in San Diego, Calif., and Parris Island, 
S.C., where a total of approximately 42,784 recruits will be trained in fiscal year 
1960. Individual combat training is conducted at Marine Corps bases at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., and Camp Pendleton, Calif., where suitable terrain and facilities 
exist for this type training. A total of 39,158 enlisted Marines will receive 
individual combat training with 18,942 being trained at Camp Lejeune and 20,216 
being trained at Camp Pendleton. The total of 16 weeks devoted to basic military 
training is under the direct control and supervision of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to insure the uniformity of the product that will go to the Fleet 
Marine Forces, ground and aviation, and the other operating forces of the Marine 
Corps. One hundred and eleven officers and 1,796 enlisted Marines are directly 
assigned to the conduct of this training. 

c. Officer screening and training is provided at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va., except for a small number of officer candidates who go directly to the Marine 
aviation cadet program—equivalent to the naval aviation cadet program at Pen- 
sacola, Fla. The basic officer’s course is a 30-week course whose emphasis, while 
heavily stressing the development of leadership attributes, is to graduate small 
unit combat leaders. The scope of this training effort indicated by a fiscal year 
1960 input of 3,125 officer candidates, 270 Marine aviation cadets, and 1,100 
basic course students. 


4. Service schools 


a. While the major effort in career and specialist training is located within 
Marine Corps units and executed by unit commanders as an integral part 
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of their functions, the Marine Corps operates several service schools and, in 
addition, utilizes schools of other services. 

b. The center of career schooling for officers is found at Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. (It is notable that the Marine Corps Development Center, which 
is charged with the continuous study and development of amphibious warfare 
tactics, technique, and equipment, is also located at Quantico, Va. Thus, the 
agency responsible for doctrinal development is located adjacent to the agency 
responsible for teaching doctrine. The free exchange of thoughts among de- 
velopers, teachers, and students is of striking benefit to all.) 

ec. Other career and specialist training schools of the Marine Corps are located 
at the two recruit depots and at the Marine Corps bases at Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
and Camp Pendleton, Calif. The major skills for which the Marine Corps 
maintains schools at these stations are communications-electronics, supply, 
engineer, administration, and training in amphibious vehicles and tanks. 

d. As a part of career training, particularly in the case of officers, the Marine 
Corps utilizes schools of other services. The Marine Corps maintains an input 
into Army, Navy, and Air Force, intermediate and high-level schools. And 
because the Marine Corps does not operate a school on the top level—service and 
joint service college—selected officers are sent to the other service war colleges 
and, of course, to the joint Armed Forces schools and colleges. For this training, 
proportionate instructor support is provided just as the other services provide 
support to Marine Corps schools they utilize. 

e. More technical schools of the other services are utilized quite extensively. 
As a general rule, the Marine Corps does not maintain a school if another 
service operates such a school that is adequate for Marine Corps training. 
Instead, by interservice agreement, proportionate instructional support is pro- 
vided the other services for use of their school. This is particularly marked 
in the training of aviation personnel. Because Marine aviation is attuned 
closely to naval aviation, naval aviation training facilities are used extensively. 
However, 350 Marine pilots and 872 enlisted Marine aviation personnel support 
the naval aviation training activities. 


5. Landing force training units 

a. Because of Marine Corps responsibilities concerning the landing force 
aspects of amphibious operations, the Marine Corps provides a landing force 
training unit on each coast. These units, though under the control of Atlantic 
and Pacific fleet commanders, are manned by the Marine Corps to provide train- 
ing to other services in the latest techniques of landing force operations; 332 
officers and men are assigned to these two units. 


6. Extension and correspondence schools 


a. The Marine Corps training function requires the operation of two extension, 
or correspondence schools. The extension school, at Marine Corps School, Quan- 
tico, Va., provides correspondence training at the basic, intermediate, and high 
level for officers and senior noncommissioned officers. The average enrollment is 
16,000. 

b. The Marine Corps Institute, located at Marine Corps Barracks, Washington, 
provides correspondence training for enlisted marines in every technical field for 
which the corps has a need. These courses are an adjunct to training conducted 
by unit commanders and provide a means for each marine to advance his technical 
education, in accordance with his own ambition and capabilities. The Marine 
Corps Institute has an average enrollment of 35,000. 


7. Reserve component training 


a. The Marine Corps utilizes about 4,000 active duty marines to train and 
administer the Marine Corps Reserve. The Marine Corps Reserve, on June 30, 
1960, will approximate 265,000 of whom 208,000 are Ready reservists. In this 
latter group are some 45,000 in an organized status assigned to 255 ground and 86 
aviation units. There are 4,069 officers and enlisted men on active duty assigned 
to administer this program. Included in this group are the personnel assigned 
in the 7th District Headquarters, Marine Air Reserve Training Headquarters, 
and the inspector-instructor staffs for each unit. 

b. The Marine Corps Reserve is at its highest state of readiness in history 
which is probably attributable to two main items—the 6 months’ active duty pro- 
gram and the double drills on weekends in lieu of previous 2-hour weekly evening 
drills. Other than personnel returning from 2 years or more active duty, most 
new accessions to the program are individuals without previous military serv- 
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ice who must agree to serve 6 months active duty normally within 120 days 
of enlistment and then at least 5 years with an Organized Reserve unit in their 
hometown area. 


8. Training summary 


a. A major factor in the Marine Corps capability to execute conduct and its 
mission is the common, basic training provided every marine—oflficer and enlisted. 

b. The Marine Corps concept of training heavily stresses leadership, initiative, 
responsibility, and other characteristics of a professional combat man. No unit 
commander can receive a “package” of trained men and proceed from that point. 
He receives men who are basically trained, but as inherent command respon- 
sibility he must further develop and polish these men whether he be a squad 
leader or a division commander. This concept demands leadership and proficiency 
at every level. 

ec. Notwithstanding this emphasis on the role of the unit commander, there 
are areas either beyond his training capability or where he needs help. In these 
areas, he is provided men who has been to schools operated by the Marine Corps 
or other services. 

d. A statistical breakdown of the training effort that is specifically controlled 
and directed by the Commandant of the Marine Corps is— 


Trainer-Trainee statistics by type training 
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SECTION V, OPERATING FORCES 


The operating forces of the Marine Corps consists of the personnel assigned 
to units performing combat and security functions. This represents a com- 
mitment of approximately 60 percent or a total 106,307 personnel, which is 
expected to increase to 113,000 in fiscal year 1961. 


1. Combat forces 


a. Marines afloat——One of the combat missions of the Marine Corps is to 
provide detachments and organizations for ry on armed vessels of the 
Navy. This requires the Marine Corps to provide 2,965 officers and men. These 
warines serve on 14 cruisers, 23 carriers, 2 LPH’s, and 5 AGC’s of the active 
fleet. The marines are part of the combat crews ‘of these vessels. This con- 
tribution is a key element in the development of the helicopter carrier forces 
(LPH’s) of the Navy. 

b. Fleet marine forces.—(1) Approximately 50 to 55 percent of total Marine 
Corps strength is assigned to principal Marine combat forces, i.e., Fleet Marine 
Forces. The percentage varies from year to year depending on the turnover. 
In a high enlisted turnover year the percentage of personnel in training tends 
to rise and that available to combat units declines as long as total strength 
remains the same. All marines carried as chargeable to combat units are fully 
trained and are available for deployment. No marines are carried as chargeable 
to these forces unless they have actually reported aboard. The Marine Corps 
does not maintain combat support forces designed to provide extensive sup- 
port in the communication zone. At end fiscal year 1960 approximately 90,300 
marines will be assigned to the combat units, the Fleet Marine Forces. This 
number will increase by about 7,000 by end fiscal year 1961. About 24,000 of 
these marines are assigned to aviation units in the Fleet Marine Force. 

(2) The combat units of the Marine Corps are formed into two Fleet Marine 
Forces which are assigned operationally to the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 
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These forces consisting essentially of 3 Marine divisions, 3 Marine air wings 
and their essential support, are organized, trained, and equipped to be respon- 
sive to the missions assigned the Marine Corps by law. Accordingly, the Fleet 
Marine Forces, by design, are characterized by two basic attributes. They are 
amphibious and they are maintained in a continuous state of readiness to de. 
ploy aboard the combat ships to carry out operational missions assigned. 

(3) The Marine Corps supporting air component is a balanced force, organized 
and equipped to perform the following essential functions in support of Fleet 
Marine Force operations : 

a. Air defense. 

b. Offensive air support. 

ec. Service support, includes the vertical assault airlift for amphibious opera- 
tions and fixed-wing assault airlift within the amphibious objective area. 

d. Aerial reconnaissance. 

e. Control of aircraft and missiles. 

In accordance with the law, Marine aviation is organized into three wings. 
Each of these wings is a balanced tactical organization containing a mixture 
of fighter, attack, helicopter, fixed-wing transport, observation and reconnais- 
sance aircraft, and air control facilities which provides them with the capability 
of performing the air support functions listed above. 

(4) There is a Fieet Marine Force in each of the two major ocean areas. 
Roughly two-thirds of the Marine Corps combat strength is retained in the 
Pacific Ocean area, with the remainder positioned for initial deployment in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean Oceans. Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, is comprised 
of two division/wing teams. One of these, the 3d Marine Division (minus) 
and the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing (minus), is located in the Okinawa-Japan 
areas of the western Pacific. The balance of this division/wing team is task 
organized as the 1st Marine Brigade and stationed in the mid-Pacific area at 

Kaneohe, Oahu. The second of the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, division/wing 
teams is located in southern California, with the Ist Marine Division based at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., and the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing located at El Toro, 
Calif. Force Troops, FMF, Pacific, which provides combat and combat service 
support for the Pacific Fleet Marine Forces, is based principally at Twentynine 
Palms, Calif., with some elements deployed to Okinawa in support of Marine 
forces in the western Pacific. Other force combat and combat support forces 
are assigned to Camp Pendleton to provide operational and training support 
to the 1st Marine Division. The Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, consists of 
the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing at Cherry Point, N.C., and the 2d Marine Division 
and Force Troops, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, based at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
A part of this division/wing team is retained afloat in the Mediterranean. 
This latter one-ninth division/wing team is comprised of a battalion landing 
team with its assigned helicopter transport aircraft. 

(5) Each Marine division and aircraft wing, as well as their internal sub- 
ordinate units, have their own organic logistic units to provide for their 
immediate essential combat service support. This is limited in nature to that 
which is essential and depends upon adequate supply and maintenance backup 
support from the force service regiment, a combat support unit designed to 
operate in a combat zone in support of amphibious landing forces. 

(6) The logistical service support organization presently available to each 
Fleet Marine Force commander is the force service regiment. During wartime 
mobilization the service support organization available to the Fleet Marine 
Force will be greatly expanded to provide for field depots and other service 
command elements positioned overseas to assist and back up the force service 
regiments. Presently, the force service regiments are at greatly reduced manning 
levels and are only capable of performing peacetime commitments with a very 
limited capability for prolonged support of limited war operations. FMFLant 
has a total population of 32,785 marines, and FMFPac, 57,784; however, there 
are only 1,785 personnel assigned to the force service regiment in FMFLant 
and 3,527 personnel assigned to the two force service regiments in FMFPac. 

(7) In accordance with Department of Defense directives, cross-service sup- 
port is provided by Army and Navy logistic installations and units located on 
Okinawa and Japan. This support, within their capability, includes provision 
of facilities and services common to the services. Supply and maintenance 
functions peculiar to the Marine Corps and such common support which is 
beyond the capability of the local Army units is performed by the Marine 
logistic system, including reliance on support from installations in CONUS. 
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2. Security Forces 
a. General.—(1) The Marine Security Forces are a part of the operating 
forces and as such are performing a statutory function of the Marine Corps. 
2) Since its inception, the Marine Corps has provided security forces for the 
Naval Establishment. This mission is included in the National Security Act 
of 1947. 
(3) Marine Security Forces for fiscal year 1960 are allocated as follows: 


DANY ~ietkalbesedsain thatrgs tater seiner + mah A <0 <ok notte err ebuinnies 399 10, 640 
ae TN oc aire, ws ce apts hig ant nm wie al nes Sct sopra panama ene aie 6 742 
Natiotal Beer BME ad «ccd edi ids wt ciekssnseawscndu alcdasabetees 10 248 
SEO OCALA NEE WRN UO in eins pies ns shits sry eck a ening oe tntantm aaoceaatomen eee 62 958 


b. Marine Security Forces with the Navy.—The continuing technological ad- 
vances in the development of weapons, their associated storage sites and the 
inherent sensitive nature of this type security has increased the importance of 
this function. Security forces with the Navy are currently providing security 
for 74 activities of the Naval Shore Establishment overseas and in the CONUS. 
The primary mission of these forces is to provide security for special weapons 
sites. 

c. Marine Security Forces with the Department of State——(1) Section 562 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 reads: 

“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized, upon request of the Secretary of 
State, to assign enlisted men of the Navy and the Marine Corps to serve as 
custodians under the supervision of the principal officer at an embassy, legation 
or consulate.” 

(2) The Marine Corps has Marine guards assigned to 89 State Department 
activities throughout the world. The primary mission of these guards is to pro- 
vide security for American Embassies and legations in foreign countries. 

d. National Security Agency.—The Secretary of Defense assigned the Marine 
Corps the task of providing security for the Headquarters, National Security 
Agency located at Fort Meade, Md., as an additional military requirement. This 
task requires 258 Marines. 

e. Special Activities (Navy Security Group).—By the end of fiscal year 1960 
the Marine Corps will have a total of 62 officers and 958 enlisted allocated to 
this function. The naval activities which participate in the performance of this 
function are located throughout the world. 


Summary of Operating Forces 


a. The Marine Corps maintains between 61 to 67 percent of its total strength 
in the forces required to carry out primary combat and security missions. 
About 55 to 60 percent of its strength is allocated to combat units, or to Marines 
serving as part of the crews of combatant vessels. With the personnel al- 
located the Marine Corps is able to maintain three Division/Wing Teams. The 
personnel assigned are on-board and fully trained. The Marine Corps does not 
maintain extensive support forces intended for use in the communications zone. 
All FMF units represent combat forces and more specifically assault forces. 
All are designed to land in an amphibious assault. Fleet Marine forces, how- 
ever, are prepared to participate in land, air or naval operations as required by 
a unified commander. 

b. The Marine Corps contribution to its statutory security responsibilities 
requires about 7 percent of its strength or almost 13,000 marines. 


SECTION VI. OVERALL COMMAND AND SUPPORT 


a. The Marine Corps as a tactical force-in-readiness does not maintain an ex- 
tensive command or supply organization. Primary emphasis is upon centralized 
control and maximum utilization where possible of the support activities of 
other services. About 10 percent of the total strength or about 17,000 marines 
are required to operate the command facilities and the entire base and supply 
support for all elements of the Marine Corps. While these individuals are not 
actually carried in the operating forces, the bases they maintain are an integral 
part of Marine Corps combat capabilities. This is especially true of Marine 
Corps air stations which are assigned missions to support the air defense of 
CONUS and Hawaiian area as well as to provide operating bases for combat 
units in being. 
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1. Command 


a. The Marine Corps controls its operations from a single headquarters. 
Approximately 897 officers and men control all personnel management, procure 
ment and other command activities from Headquarters, Marine Corps, in 
Washington. 


2. Base support 


a. The primary mission of major activities performing this function is “to 
provide housing, training facilities, logistical support and certain administrative 
support for combat forces and to support specialized schools and other training 
functions as directed.” 

b. The Marine Corps base complexes are concentrated on the coasts. These 
consist of two recruit depots at San Diego and Parris Island; three major in- 
stallations to support Marine ground combat forces—Camp Pendleton and 29 
Palms in California, and Camp Lejeune in North Carolina; the Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico, and major air field complexes in the vicinity of El Toro, 
Calif., and Cherry Point, N.C. 

c. Base Service and support functions are performed primarily, by personnel 
assigned to the following type activities : 

Marine Corps bases 

Headquarters, Department of the Pacific (ineluding the Marine Corps 

Casual Company, Department of the Pacific). 

Marine Corps Landing Force Development Center. 

Recruiting service. 

Marine barracks, Washington, D.C. 

Marine Corps air stations. 
The fiscal year 1960 personnel allocation plan allocates about 13,000 officers 
and enlisted for this function. Of this number about 7,000 officers and enlisted 
are allocated to the above listed activities other than air stations. Approxi- 
mately 590 officers and 4,400 enlisted are assigned to 14 air stations and 1,800 
enlisted are allocated to numerous activities of the Naval Establishment such 
as:—Marine barracks of the security forces to perform peculiar type Marine 
Corps functions; and Marine Corps recruit depots to perform personnel account- 
ing functions. 

d. The Marine Corps base system is predicated on maintaining a minimum 
number of large installations that can provide the training facilities and support 
for active combat forces. At the same time these installations form the basis 
for mobilization and training of reserve forces as active combat forces move out. 


$8. Intelligence and counterintelligence 


a. Personnel are allocated to intelligence and counterintelligence activities in 
the Marine Corps in order to enhance the capability to successfully conduce 
amphibious operations by providing tactical combat intelligence and counter- 
intelligence support to the commander. Additionally, Marines fill intelligence 
billets in the Office of Naval Intelligence, in the operating forces of the Navy 
and in the naval attaché system to assist in the collection and processing of 
intelligence vital to the needs of the Navy and Marine Corps. Personnel so 
assigned make valuable contributions not only to the national intelligence effort 
but also in fulfilling the intelligence requirements of the Marine Corps. 

b. The Marine Corps assigns 24 officers and 6 enlisted to the Navy attaché 
system. Approximately 700 additional officers and men represent the Marine 
Corps contribution to the overall national effort. 

4. Supply activities 

a. Logistical support system.—(1) The logistical support system of the Marine 
Corps has been largely shaped by its amphibious role, its status as a force-in- 
readiness, and its relatively small size. It includes a completely integrated 
supply system through which distribution is effected to both combatant Marine 
forces and Marine units assigned to other functions. 

(2) The Marine Corps does not have a supply corps or quartermaster corps, 
nor technical services or bureaus, as such. To provide maintenance and supply 
support for Marine units the Marine Corps employs approximately 3,800 officers 
and men in 4 major supply installations within the continental United States: 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Calif. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga. 

Marine Corps Supply Forwarding Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 
Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Calif., is the primary support source for 
all units west of the Mississippi. The center at Albany, Ga., is the east coast 
counterpart. The facilities at Barstow and Albany hold the mount-out and 
limited resupply blocks for all three Marine division/wing teams. Also, the 
mobilization equipment for the Marine units to be activated in case of 
mobilization. 

b. Transportation and communications.—(1) The Marine Corps does not 
maintain a separate transportation or communication system, as such. All 
transcontinental and transoceanic transportation requirements, both air and 
surface, are fulfilled by the single manager systems (i.e., Military Air Trans- 
portation Service, Military Sea Transportation Service), Navy fleet service 
(amphibious for service force ships), or commercial systems (rail, truck, etc.). 

(2) The Marine Corps assigns personnel to the transportation single man- 
ager system in very limited numbers and also provides a proportionate share 
of personnel to the communications efforts of the other services. 


5. Research and development program 

a. The keynote of the Marine Corps research and development program is 
the accomplishment of assigned tasks without duplicating the research and 
development effort of any other service or agency. Actually, few of the Marine 
Corps materiel requirements are unique, either to the Marine Corps or to land- 
ing forces. In fact, approximately 93 percent of the equipment used by the 
Marine Corps today is developed by other services. The remaining 7 percent 
represents that equipment which the Marine Corps develops in response to its 
statutory responsibilities to develop the tactics, techniques, and equipment 
employed by landing forces in amphibious operations. 


SECTION VII. SUMMARY 


1. The basic responsibility governing Marine Corps allocation of its resources 
is to provide Fleet Marine Forces as integral parts of the naval fleets as the 
Nation’s force-in-readiness. The primary and fundamental principle on which 
the Marine Corps allocates its strength is to maintain the maximum strength 
in the Fleet Marine Forces. 

2. The 175,000 men allocated to the Marine Corps will be distributed as 
follows at end fiscal year 1960 and end fiscal year 1961 : 





| Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 














Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Combat forces (F MF afloat) ie decee ee ‘ 93, 306 153.3 100, 551 157.5 
Security forces pts. See LEN —— 11, 039 6.3 11, 039 6.3 
Allocated to training enone : 36, 498 20.9 30, 537 17.5 
General logistic support = 3, 816 2.2 3, 816 2.2 
Base service and administration__-__- See eee oe ee ae 14, 150 8.1 13, 996, 8.0 
Joint and liaison activities __- os tdi aiduaineweeewenians 974 6 995 5 
Transients, patients, and prisoners_. secoeeees ~ I 13, 141 27.5 12, 310 27.0 





! This fluctuation in strength in combat forces is the result of lower enlisted turnover and thus fewer 
Marines in training and improved personnel management procedures such as unit rotation that reduces 
personnel in a transient status. 

2 If a system of personnel reporting were used that listed personnel under orders to units as chargeable to 
these units this figure would be reduced by about 9 to 10,000 and this percentage would be about 2 percent 
of total strength. In this case the personnel assigned to Marine combat units would increase by about 
5,000. 


8. The Marine Corps distribution with 175,000 provides for the maintenance 
of three divisions, three aircraft wings, and supporting forces as immediately 
deployable units and represents the most effective balance of forces available 
at this time. However, the review of our personnel utilization is a continuing 
process and it is considered that this coutinuing effort may permit increased 
assignments to combat forces in the future. 

4. The attached statement of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—1 Division, U.S. 
Marine Corps, given when he appeared before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee recently, outlines the present and anticipated Marine Corps personnel 
situation. 
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STATEMENT OF MaJ. GEN. DoNALpD M. WELLER, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF or 
STAFF, G-1 


It is a pleasure to appear before this committee to outline personnel programs 
and policies for the coming fiscal year. As in the past, our personnel program 
is paramount—our contribution to this Nation’s defense is measured principally 
by the effectiveness of this program. Its importance is further demonstrated 
by the fact that it absorbs two-thirds of the Marine Corps budget, some $607 
million for the support of 175,000 level strength composed at the end of the 
year of 16,200 officers, 395 marine aviation cadets, and 158,405 enlisted. 

This statement will deal with Marine Corps objectives in the personnel field 
together with our programs. These objectives are: 

First, to increase the level of individual and unit effectiveness by raising 
the standards of quality of our personnel. 

Second, to provide the greatest number of marines to the Fleet Marine 
Forces by achieving maximum personnel stability and by reducing the support- 
ing establishment to the minimum necessary to carry out the mission. 

Last year the Marine Corps told this committee that the pay legislation 
enacted by the 85th Congress was a significant step in assisting the Marine 
Corps to achieve these two objectives—increased unit effectiveness and improved 
stability. Another year of operation in this improved climate has borne out 
this conclusion. 

Specifically, we have been able to raise the mental qualifications of our 
recruits. We have reduced the total number of recruits in mental group IV 
(GCT 6 to GCT 89) from 25.6 percent of total new accessions in fiscal year 
1957 to 9.7 percent in fiscal year 1959. Further, and more important, we have 
been recruiting only the upper 25 percent of mental group IV; that is to say, 
only those with a GCT of 85 or higher. As a result, the average GCT of new 
recruits in fiscal year 1959 stood at the all-time high of 106.7. 

Obviously high GCT’s are not an end in themselves; they simply measure the 
potential of an individual to learn. Motivation, willingness, and desire must be 
brought out by proper leadership. However, high average GCT’s do mean we 
have a far larger base from which to select our personnel or the more highly 
technical fields without skimming off the cream. Thus we can have higher 
potential in our combat fields, rifle, machinegunner, and mortar units—the end 
product being higher quality and greater effectiveness on the part of our combat 
units. 

Despite these high standards and a more competitive market for recruits, 
it has been possible so far this year to raise the percentage of 4-year enlist- 
ments to 95 percent as compared with 81 percent in fiscal year 1959 and 40 
percent in fiscal year 1958. The improved personnel stability resulting from 
this program is responsible for the significant improvement in availability of 
personnel in our Fleet Marine Forces referred to later in this statement. 

The proficiency pay program, authorized by pay legislation passed by the 
85th Congress and initiated in mid-fiscal year 1959, continues in effect in fiscal 
year 1961. 

Payments are authorized for 12,000 marines. As in fiscal year 1960, the 
preponderance of this pay is going to marines in critical skills, which are, in 
turn, identified by training investment, technical aptitudes, and shortages. 
Chart I shows the allocation of proficiency pay to skills. It is concrete evi- 
dence that proficiency pay is being applied as intended; that is, to men in high 
technical skill areas. We are continuing the practice of competition within 
the same skill area for proficiency pay. For example, in the electronics area, 
65 percent of electronics personnel can be authorized proficiency pay, or 2 out 
of 3. The unit commander determines who will be awarded proficiency pay on 
the basis of competitive performance on the job. In this way proficiency pay 
serves two purposes: It raises the quality of work performed as well as con- 
tributing to retention and attraction of pevsonnel for service in critical fields. 
Field commanders verify that the quality of work actually has improved. 

Comparison of reenlistment rates in critical skills between fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959 indicates a favorable trend. In spite of the fact that overall 
reenlistment rates declined approximately 2.2 percent below plan in fiscal year 
1959 (31.8 percent actual versus 34 percent planned), nevertheless reenlistment 
rates in many critical fields increased. As a result of these improved rates as 
well as the fact that personnel are being attracted to serve in critical fields, 
shortages are being reduced. 

Chart II shows the increase in several critical fields. 
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Cuart IIl.—Percentage of requirements—selected pro pay MOS’s 


{In percent] 














Title | Begin pro pay|Sept. 30, 1959 
Dec. 1, 1958 
| 
Ammunition technician -__---___- 79 87 
Radio telegraph operator 83 91 
Teletype repairman = 3 SS ere 65 87 
Data processing equipment operator-._ ; 73 76 
Aviation radar technician_-- _- F a, ; hie 82 87 


| 





In summary, the Marine Corps feels that proficiency pay is making a sig- 
nificant contribution to improved effectiveness by raising the quality of work 
performed as well as improving stability by increasing retention in and attract- 
ing personnel to critical fields. Improved stability in turn reduces training over- 
head, and permits the assignment of more marines to the Fleet Marine Forces. 

The effort to raise individual standards is reflected in the Marine Corps re- 
enlistment policy. Commanders in the field have been directed to reenlist only 
those marines who have demonstrated their future potential, either as noncom- 
missioned officers or as prospective noncommissioned officers. 

Our reenlistment experience, since 1955, is shown in chart III. This indicates 
that both overall and first-term reenlistments have declined in fiscal year 1959 
and fiscal year 1960 as compared to fiscal year 1958. A decline in reenlistment 
percentage was expected in these years due to the makeup of the population 
coming to the end of their service contracts. However, first-term reenlistment 
rates experienced so far this year are below our goals. We know that this 
downward trend is common to all services and that emphasis on quality has 
eliminated a substantial percentage of possible reenlistments. 

The Commandant has taken positive action to emphasize the importance of 
the reenlistment programs by personal message to his commanding generals. 

In any case, we are thoroughly aware of the necessity of improving first-term 
reenlistments. We feel that the prospects of maintaining our improved reen- 
listment standards are good while at the same time achieving satisfactory 
reenlistment rates. 

In a further effort toward our goal of improved quality and effectiveness, pro- 
motion standards have been raised during the past year. On October 1, 1959, a 
decentarilized promotion system to the ranks of E-3 and E-—4 was initiated. This 
system placed the authority to promote in the hands of the unit commander 
where actual performance on the job can best be evaluated and promotions, 
allocated accordingly. 

Further, this system insures that the unit has the necessary number of junior 
noncommissioned officers at all times since the unit commander promotes to fill 
vacancies in his organization. 

On the other hand, selection to staff NCO rank continues to be determined by 
selection board in Washington. We feel there is sufficient evidence available to 
this board in the form of fitness reports and performance ratings to select the 
best staff noncommissioned officers for promotion. 

In addition to selection, promotion boards are directed to review the records 
of all noncommissioned officers and to report those whose performance is below 
the standard expected. Substandard performers are put on probation or not 
permitted to reenlist, depending on the degree of substandard performance. I 
am pleased to report that less than 1 percent of our career enlisted marines have 
been found to be substandard. 

The pay legislation enacted by the 85th Congress included a provision for the 
creation of two additional enlisted pay grades, the E-8 and E-9. These addi- 
tional pay grades have been important to staff noncommissioned officers; they 
not only relieve compression in the E-7 enlisted hump, but also act as increased 
incentives. We are phasing into this program over a 4-year period. 

As reported last year, our goal in the field of officer planning is to reduce new 
procurement of young officers in order to achieve stability and lower training 
costs. In fiscal year 1961, as shown in chart IV, our officer losses will be higher 
than in fiscal year 1960. Consequently, to maintain our officer strength it will be 
necessary to bring aboard a slightly larger number of new officers than in fiscal 
year 1960. Our sources of officer procurement remain the same; that is, a 
small number from service academies, about 325 from the Navy ROTC program, 
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with the largest portion coming from the platoon leaders class and officer candi- 
date programs. All officers brought aboard in fiscal year 1961 will have at 
least 3 years’ obligated service, while 340, or about 20 percent, will have a 
4-year obligation. We are continuing to encourage a maximum extension of 
service for Reserve officers. As a result, we have 1,071 serving beyond obli- 
gation, of Which over half are aviators. We anticipate that this number will 
increase to 1,200 by the end of this year. While these numbers may not seem 
impressive, nevertheless every Reserve officer retained beyond obligation means 
that we bring one less officer aboard by new procurement during a 3-year period. 
Thus, the retention of 1,200 officers reduces new procurement in fiscal year 1961 
by 400 officers—a 20 percent reduction. 

Last year we announced a new warrant officer program designed to eliminate 
the assignment of unrestricted officers to technical fields. We are implementing 
the new warrant program this month. Some 1,275 young enlisted men with 
6 to 8 years of service have applied for this program from which 275 will be 
selected. These young marines have a high learning potential evidenced by 
GCT’s averaging well over 120. They are ambitious, as evidenced by their off- 
duty study, and are highly competent, based on their outstanding enlisted record. 
They give every evidence of high potential. We feel that this program will do 
much toward the retention of particularly well qualified enlisted men who 
otherwise would be attracted to civilian life, as well as reducing our requirements 
for unrestricted officers. 

In summary, the Marine Corps feels that a significant advance toward our 
first objective—improvment in the quality of personnel—is taking place; e.g., 
higher GCT’s, improved promotion procedures which identify and select the 
higher quality men for promotion, the elimination of substandard personnel, 
and the improvement in the quality of technical work performed through the 
medium of competitive awards of proficiency pay. This increase in quality has 
the important result of increasing the potential combat effectiveness of our units 
as well as increased economy in operations. 

The second objective of the Marine Corps in the personnel field is to achieve a 
maximum degree of personnel stability and place the maximum number of 
marines in our combat forces by reducing the supporting establishment to the 
minimum necessary to carry out the mission. 

Last year this committee was told that in reducing strength from 200,000 
to 175,000 every effort had been made to reduce the supporting establishment 
to the lowest possible personnel strength; that the supporting establishment 
was reduced by 17,000 or about two-thirds of the reduction, while the Fleet 
Marine Forces were reduced about 8,000 or about one-third of the reduction; 
that since the Fleet Marine Force averages about 50 to 55 percent of the Marine 
Corps, it could have been expected that the Fleet Marine Forces would have 
had to absorb about half of this reduction, or about 12,000 instead of the actual 
reduction of only 8,000. 

The Marine Corps’ efforts to reduce the supporting establishment have con- 
tinued throughout fiscal year 1960. By means of onsite surveys of our bases, 
and the application of personnel staffing criteria, some additional personnel 
reductions in the supporting establishment amounting to 537 personnel have 
been made. Our efforts in this direction are continuing. However, these re- 
ductions are not easy. Whatever fat that may have existed heretofore has 
been fried out. We must now move into the area of reduced functions and 
tasks if we are to make additional savings. We have accepted the necessity 
of an expanded Fleet Marine Force assistance program for our bases. Some 
Fleet Marine Force personnel therefore must be and are being diverted from 
combat training to assist in housekeeping functions of the bases. 

Last year we informed the committee that longer term enlistments would 
permit the Marine Corps to institute a program of stabilized infantry battalions 
and that these infantry battalions would rotate between the 1st Division in 
California and the 3d Division on Okinawa. It was predicted that personnel 
in a transient status would be reduced and combat effectiveness would be mate- 
rially increased. 

This program has been successful. Combat readiness in these units is superior 
to that of nonstabilized units since reduced turnover enables units to reach 
an advanced state of readiness more rapidly. Greater identification of the 
individual marine with his unit has produced a higher level of morale; per- 
sonnel economy is improved since these battalions move overseas as complete 
tactical units rather than as groups of individuals in a transient status; and 
there is a significant saving in unit administration. 
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We are hopeful that we can extend this principle of stability to additional 
units of the Marine divisions during fiscal year 1961. 

The same principle of stability has been applied to our tactical aircraft 
squadrons with equivalent gain in effectiveness, morale, and economy. 

Last year the prediction was made to this committee that as a result of the 
greater number of 3- and 4-year enlistments, that our recruit load would be 
lowered with a consequent increase in personnel available for our combat 
forces. This prediction has materialized. Our recruit input in fiscal year 1961 
is at its lowest since fiscal year 1950, amounting to about 25,000. As a direct 
result, our average recruit load will be reduced, thus permitting savings in 
training overhead, the number of students in formal schools, and the number 
of personnel in transient status. This savings amounts to 6,708, broken down 
as follows: 

Non-F MF reductions as a result of reduced turnover 





Plan 60-A Plan 61-A Difference 
(end year) (end year) 








Reernits___. « ae P anata 10, 038 6, 150 —3, 888 
Students__. a , ahes 8, 176 7, 569 —607 
Training overhead___._____- ; ae wisi scaiii 14, 217 12, 885 —1, 332 
Transients, patients, and prisoners..._..-.....-...---------- 13, 191 12, 310 —881 

SE atte eet eke as cbodt shh wb Aden oben cba sbi srelccdsscclmacgutentameud —6, 708 











These savings will result in a significant increase of our Fleet Marine Force, 
our combat forces, from about 90,000 in fiscal year 1960 to about 97,000 by end 
fiscal year 1961. 

As the Commandant previously reported to this committee, the Marine Corps 
plans to utilize these savings to partially overcome some of the personnel 
deficiencies in the Fleet Marine Forces. Two battalion landing teams will be 
reactivated, and a Hawk missile battalion will be activated to utilize the new 
Hawk missile coming into our inventory. If personnel availability lives up to 
expectation, additional units will be reactivated. 

The Fleet Marine Force organization and manning level in fiscal year 1960 
with a personnel availability of 90,000 is shown in figure 1. Figure 2 shows the 
organization and manning with a personnel availability of 97,000. 

This analysis of personnel programs would not be complete without a glance 
into the future. Since the significant personnel savings in fiscal year 1961 
are the result of lowered turnover and decreased recruit input, a projection of 
this input for the next 4 years should assist in forecasting the future. Chart V 
shows the estimated recruit input from fiscal year 1961 through fiscal year 1964. 
Examination of this figure shows that recruit input increases slightly in fiscal 
year 1962 to 26,722, rises to 32,000 in fiscal year 1963 with a consequent reduc- 
tion in FMF availability of 2,000; rises again in fiscal year 1964 to 36,787 with a 
total reduction in FMF availability as compared to fiscal year 1961 of 5,100. 
Thus, fiscal year 1961 is the most favorable personnel year in the next 4 years. 
Some deactivations or lowered manning levels in the Fleet Marine Force will 
therefore be necessary in fiscal year 1963 and fiscal year 1964. 

This forecast is based on the assumption that the Marine Corps will continue 
to achieve a high percentage of 4-year enlistments and that the first-term and 
eareer reenlistment rates can be held at the necessary rates to support the 
structure. Every effort will be directed toward these goals. 


APPENDIX A-4 
UniTep States Arr Force GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER 


SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


1. In order to present the general assignment and location of all manpower 
authorized to the U.S. Air Force, as requested by the Honorable Melvin Price, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Military Manpower, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Committee on Armed Services, this presentation will be organized 
into three parts; with section I serving as an introduction. 
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2. Section II will summarize both the military and civilian manpower dis- 
tribution by major ¢ommand with a brief mission’ statemént “for each command. 
During the hearings conducted by the committee, considerable interest was ex- 
pressed in the utilization of military versus civilian manpower. With this in- 
terest in mind civilian authorizations are provided in order to indicate the pro- 
portion of civilian personnel utilized in the various mission areas. The civilian 
authorizations include both U.S. citizens and foreign nationals employed in 
overseas commands. Statistical data in this presentation is as of December 31, 
1959, as this is the latest point in time that adequate data is available for 
analysis. 

3. Section III is confined to the distribution of military personnel and is sum- 
marized by general functional category. In order to simplify the presentation, 
the categories used in this study differ somewhat from those normally used in 
personnel reporting. The primary differences is the inclusion of base and com- 
mand support in the combat operating forces as an integral weapon system cost, 
rather than reporting it separately under the heading of combat services, mis- 
sion support, or base services. By doing this a true cost of our combat forces 
by mission category is indicated. 


SECTION II-——-MISSION AND MANPOWER AUTHORIZATION BY MAJOR COMMAND 


4. The Air Force recognizes one overriding task in its role as an instrument 
of national policy. That task is to deter war. If this should fail, the task 
then is to win any future war. The Air Force mission therefore derives from 
the national strategy, including general war, small war, and the cold war. 
This strategy is reflected in a military concept which our Air Force has trans- 
lated into forces, weapons and capabilities. To put it most simply, the Air 
Force is charged with the employment of airpower in the national interest. 

>. To carry out its airpower missions, the Air Force has established a global 
organization that can move rapidly and forcibly to defend the free world. At 
the apex of this organizational pyramid is the Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 
Under this headquarters, the Air Force is organized into 15 major commands 
and two separate operating agencies. In order to present the distribution and 
general duties of all Air Force personnel a brief mission statement and the 
manpower authorization for each of these subordinate commands follows. 
Usually the name of the command is indicative of the job it does. It is impor- 
tant to remember that the jobs of all commands are closely related. Together 
they provide the offensive, defensive, supporting, training and rsearch elements 
that make up our global airpower. 

Headquarters U.S, Air Force and field extensions 

6. Departmental headquarters includes the Air Staff, the Central Control 
Group and the Secretary of the Air Force. The Air Staff is located in the 
Pentagon and temporary buildings in the Washington area and serves the Chief 
of Staff. USAF. The Central Control Group is the office established to adminis- 
tratively control Air Force military and civilian personnel serving on joint 
boards. committees, and miscellaneous activities such as JCS, OSD, Standing 
Group NATO, the White House, AF Division of the National Guard Bureau, 
Single Manager Agencies, and the Armed Forces Supply Support Center. 

7. Field extensions are organized as actual parts of their present Air Staff 
offices except for their name and location. They are directly controlled by the 
Air Staff but are not included in departmental strengths. Included in the field 
extensions are the Office of Special Investigations personnel in the CONUS, 
the Auditors General worldwide, medical personnel in Army general hospitals, 
the Aerospace Technical Intelligence Center, the Postal and Courier Service, Air 
Force engineering representatives offices, and a number of intelligence and special 
weapons activities. 

Manpower authorization 


Officers Airmen Total Civilians | Aggregate 
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Headquarters and central control group- - - 2, 798 755 3, 553 | 
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Field extensions.....<........2........5. < 3, 090 2,915 | 6, 005 
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Headquarters Command 
Mission 
8. Provides administrative, logistic, and other support services for Head- 
quarters, USAF, and for those Air Force units stationed within the Washington 
area—on a permanent or temporary basis—whose inherent organizational struc- 
tures do not permit self-support. 


Manpower authorization 


ES aa eee De eee ne Re ae a I EEE ee | . 591 
er Oo ee Mme Sey = eee ee ee ee ea a ae eer 5, 420 
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COE: 6... dda rate need dn adhd as Hedin ddd etna anne 2,158 
Oe a ae ee ee ee ee ee eee 8, 169 


Offensive Forces 
Strategic Air Command 
Mission 

9. To organize, train, equip, administer and prepare strategic air forces for 
combat, including strategic reconnaissance, bombardment, missile, special mis- 
sion and support units; to exercise command over all forces allocated to 
CINCSAC by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or other appropriate authority ; to conduct 
strategic air operations as the Joint Chiefs of Staff may direct, and prepare 
plans to accomplish mission in general emergency. 


Manpower authorization 
Officers 





PR a = RE ee NS REY OCS IR eth eM i ae 211, 981 
RO "UR i ics ces eather oes 247, 638 
ne ae irra a a aa, wd crew og A ms eclpeiss mccceiss wa avnstn no gs sana gein So cars 25, 217 
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Tactical Air Command 
Mission 

10. Tactical Air Command organizes, equips, and trains tactical fighter, troop 
earrier, and tactical reconnaissance units for tactical air operations: maintains 
a capability to deploy a composite air strike force (CASF) worldwide as re- 
quired. TAC is also responsible for the worldwide delivery of USAF aircraft. 
Additionally, TAC operates three fighter weapons schools, one tactical recon- 
naissance school, and one tactical missile school to provide qualified individual 
replacements for the tactical forces, both overseas and in the United States. 


Manpower authorization 
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Pacific Air Forces 
Mission 

11. To function as the Air Force component of the Pacific Command in an 
area extending from the Aleutian Islands, through eastern Asia and the Indian 
Ocean down to the South Pole; to provide air defense of Japan, South Korea, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, Guam, Hawaii, and other Pacific Islands; to provide 
mobile air strike forces as needed in both general and limited war and to support 
TAC and SAC operations conducted from or through Far East bases; to monitor 
the Air Force portion of the military assistance program for Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. 
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Manpower authorization 
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United States Air Forces in Europe 
Mission 


12. As the Air Force component of USEUCOM, USAFE organizes, trains, 
equips and administers tactical bomber, tactical fighter, tactical reconnaissance, 
tactical missile, troop carrier, special mission and other units to conduct 
operations in Europe, the Middle East and Africa as required. It provides 
logistical support to the Army and Navy and Allied nations TAW mutual 
agreements. Finally, USAFE provides specialized training to NATO nations 
in the operation and maintenance of manned and unmanned weapon systems. 


Manpower authorization 
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Defensive Forces 
Alaskan Air Command 


Mission 


13. To operate radar sites and provide early warning to NORAD; to provide 
the air defense of Alaska; to support SAC operations conducted from or through 
Alaska; to support any U.S. forces operating in Alaska as directed. 


Manpower authorization 
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Air Defense Command 
Mission 


14. The Air Defense Command is organized primarily to discharge Air Force 
responsibility for the air defense of the United States. It accomplishes its 
mission utilizing radar sites, manned interceptors and interceptor missiles in 
& manual or semiautomatic (SAGE) ground environment. The Air Defense 
Command places combat-ready units under operational control of commander 
in chief, North American Air Defense Command. It also operates the military 
air defense warning system for air defense of the United States. 


Manpower authorization 


NES Ra Sy eee aR Tea RE a aR. SO Es Se eS « 13, 894 
tle fi) 88, 507 
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Supporting Forces 
Air Materiel Command 


Mission 


15. To provide materiel support for all Air Force activities and for other 
agencies to the extent directed by the Chief of Staff, USAF. This support 
includes developing, establishing, operating, and controlling systems governing 
procurement, production, quality control, identification, maintenance, modifi- 
eation, inventory, distribution, redistribution, traffic management, supply, and 
disposal of all material in, or programed for, the Air Force inventory. It 
also includes providing technical assistance to theater and major air commanders 
or other designated agencies. 
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Manpower authorization 





COI ise bicsinicicicserieoereseinmtiseaciani han atsnna ibm nana ianinninneaainnnitai 4, 776 
I a aaa cache eases al nadia opaadaalaagaiandiaeaaaaceialaiaae 17,293 
Tat WAT sak ewan Lowe asnne an cewnennenmparen menepnpmeneeeperaecenetusepes 22, 069 
OG I accretive sees enone cts ania ee ah ag 168, 715 
CO ETE EE EEE EE cconet - 190, 784 
Military Air Transport Service 
Mission 


16. To keep in being the military air transport forces, bases, and air routes 
with which to meet the wartime airlift requirements of the Department of De- 
fense. Peacetime operations are conducted to maintain a state of readiness. 
MATS provides airlift of cargo, personnel, patients, mail, and security-courier 
materials; maintains and operates the Air Photographic and Charting, Air 
Rescue, Airways and Air Communications, and Air Weather Services: and during 
wartime will control and direct the operation and employment of the civil re- 
serve air fleet, together with such additional civil air transport resources as will 
be made available to the military services. 


Manpower authorization 
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Caribbean Air Command 
Mission 

17. To provide direct supervision, guidance and logistics support within Latin 
America of USAF missions and the USAF section, Joint Brazil-United States 
Military Commission; conduct a USAF school for Latin America to provide 
administrative and technical training in USAF specialities and related subjects 
for officers and airmen of Latin American countries; and assure the security of 
assigned forces. Caribbean Air Command is a component command under 
CINCARIB charged with support and advancement of the national policies and 
interest of the United States, including supervision and control of the Air Force 
phase of the military assistance program for Latin American countries. 


Manpower authorization 


OO Ee En eee ee a 248 
AIrM@R> 2i-6ncsux ee ee ee ea a ee Ty eS 1, 05 
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OIE ic iis din Ean 2,174 
Air Force Accounting and Finance Center 
Mission 


18. To exercise technical supervision of the Air Force accounting and finance 
network. All Air Force accounting is performed at the center. The center 
maintains “Proprietary” and “Appropriations” and “Expenditure” accounts and 
is responsible for settling claims for or against the Air Force when they cannot 
be settled by lower headquarters. 


Manpower authorization 
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Air Force Security Service 
Mission 
19. Provides the communications-electronics intelligence mission for the U.S. 
Air Force. In addition, the command is organized to perform communication 
security services which include storing, distributing, accounting, and main- 
taining cryptographic material. 
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Manpower authorization 
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Training Forces 
Air Force Academy 
Mission 
20. The mission of the Air Force Academy is to provide instruction, expe 
rience, and motivation to each cadet so that he will graduate with the knowl- 
edge, character, and qualities of leadership essential to his progressive develop- 
ment as a career officer in the USAF. 


Manpower authorization 
Officers 


Si eed A a Soaetee 676 
os apdbigsda nena choc poibicn nicouskoaandcb eccbemibae _ 1,366 
ns, Snes Dereenent party. 2, 042 
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ee ce eee 1, 958 
NNR et ee eke 5, 728 


1 Includes 165 preparatory school students. 

Air Training Command 
Mission 

21. The mission of the Air Training Command is to provide personnel pro- 
curement from civilian sources to meet the Air Force manpower requirement, 
precommission officer training, basic military training, flying training leading 
to an aeronautical rating, specalized flying training for rated personnel, tech- 
nical training leading to an Air Force specialty, training for friendly foreign 
nations, and survival training. 


Manpower authorization 




















Officers | Airmen Total Civilians Aggregate 
} | military 
Permanent party______ = 9, 955 56, 386 | 66, 341 | 23, 883 90, 224 
Pipeline students___________- 5, 309 43, 464 a ee 48, 773 
| a a ee 15, 264 99, 850 115, 114 23, 8&3 138, 997 





Air University 
Mission 
22. The mission of the Air University is to provide a coordinated system of 
professional education for officers of the USAF within one integrated school 
system; to serve as an Air Force doctrinal, educational, and research center; 
and to provide instruction required within the AFROTC program. 


Manpower authorization 
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Continental Air Command 
Mission 

23. The mission of ConAC is to train and administer Air Force Reserve units 
and part II and part III Reserve individuals, which includes the administration 
and maintenance of records of all Reserve personnel. Further, ConAC super- 
vises and inspects the training of the Air National Guard and supports and 
administers the civilian MARS, Air Explorer, and CAP programs. In addition, 
ConAC provides offbase policy support in selected metropolitan areas and oper- 
ates a special air mission transport group. 


Manpower authorization 





Se RI Ee aeeay Pee Lee ey OP Ay Re peer ners Peer eee er 2, 154 
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Research Forces 


Air Research and Development Command 
Mission 
24. To attain and maintain qualitative superiority of aerospace and allied 
equipment and to conduct or supervise scientific and technical studies required 
to accomplish Air Force missions; to seek new basic knowledge for developing 
improved equipment, materiel, weapons, and techniques; to develop and recom- 
mend new and improved devices and systems for conducting and supporting aero- 
space warfare. 
Manpower authorization 
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SECTION III. DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BY FUNCTIONAL CATEGORY 


25. The Air Force is presently engaged in a reprograming action designed to 
accommodate its most urgent requirements within a military objective of 
825,000. This action is not as yet completed. Therefore, the previous man- 
power program of 845,000 is used in this presentation to illustrate the manner 
in which Air Force military manpower is apportioned. The actual allocation 
of military manpower to major commands presented in section II as of 
December 31, 1959, was approximately 832,000. This represented the allocation 
at that time as the Air Force progressed toward the end fiscal year 1960 ob- 
jective of 825,000. 

26. First, not all of the 845,000 military personnel are available for Air 
Force use. About 44,500 are authorized to activities which do not contribute 
directly to the Air Force primary mission. Since this requirement is not 
directly under the control of the Air Force, no substantial reduction can be 
made in this area as the Air Force is reprogramed downward. The bulk of 
the 20,000 reduction to the 825,000 objective will have to be absorbed in such 
basic Air Force functions as combat operations, logistics, training, research, and 
development, and their associated administrative requirements. 

27. The 44,500 military personnel referenced above represent approximately 
5 percent of the Air Force. These include 3,000 personnel which represent the 
Air Force contribution to joint and allied commands, such as Allied Command, 
Europe; Pacific Command; Alaskan Command, and Continental Air Defense 
Command. 

28. Also included are over 4,000 personnel on boards and committees, (Inter- 
American Defense Board, Industrial Personnel Security Review Board, Guided 
Missile Intelligence Committee, ete.) ; non-Air Force schools (National War 
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College, U.S. Army Signal School, U.S. Naval Amphibious School, ete.) : and 
other governmental agencies (National Security Agency, Defense Atomic Sup- 
port Agency, White House, etc.). 

29. The Air Force provides approximately 2,600 personnel in support of mili- 
tary assistance advisory groups in Europe and Asia and to the military missions 
in Central and South America. 

30. The Military Air Transport Service provides weather and photo services 
to other agencies since the Air Force is best suited to perform the service at 
minimum cost. However, all manning and training is an Air Force respon- 
sibility. In a similar manner, the Air Force provides airlift services for the 
executive branch and for dignitaries of foreign governments, at the request of 
the executive branch, through organizations designed specifically for that pur- 
pose. It is estimated that 2,000 personnel are engaged in these activities. 

31. Similar to the other services, the Air Force must provide administrative 
and logistical support to Army and Navy units and personnel tenant on Air 
Force bases. ..n estimated 11,500 personnel provide services and maintain 
facilities and equipment for approximately 50,000 personnel assigned to the other 
services. 

32. The USAF Security Service performs a twofold duty of collecting com- 
munications intelligence associated with strictly Air Force operations and also 
contributing to the national effort in intelligence activities. The interrelation of 
these activities is such that a sharp line of demarcation between Air Force work- 
load and other than Air Force has not been attempted. The 19,500 personnel 
that are indicated for this function include personnel assigned directly to the 
National Security Agency and also the strengths of Air Force units whose mis- 
sions are established by NSA. 

33. Transients and patients. The Air Force has eliminated the requirement to 
set aside spaces to cover personnel in travel status by the extensive use of air- 
lift for overseas movement. The personnel are charged to the permanent party 
strength of an Air Force unit while they are in transit. The short time period 
during which they are not present for duty has not proved detrimental to the 
individual units concerned. In addition to the airlift of Air Force personnel, the 
Air Force also provides airlift for 50 percent of the Army overseas replacements 
and returnees. Therefore, the only ineffectives programed for by the Air Force 
are 1,800 patients who, because of long-term hospitalization, are assigned to units 
charged with the administration of personnel dropped from the rolls of Air Force 
operational units. 

34. The manpower authorizations for the above categories total about 44,500 
personnel, which, when deducted from the Air Force total of 845,000, leaves 
800,500 personnel authorizations directly available for the primary missions of 
the Air Force. 

Training Forces and Students 


Purpose and programs 


35. The education and training programs of the USAF, to which 87,800 mili- 
tary personnel have been allocated, are becoming increasingly more important as 
technological problems increase from year to year. The Air Force must have a 
trained body of men who understand the tools, techniques, and doctrines of their 
profession. Primary purposes of the programs are to provide the trained mili- 
tary personnel needed to operate the Air Force and to increase their technical 
proficiency and effectiveness. Newly recruited personnel, with minor exceptions, 
have no usable technical skills. Necessary aptitudes and skills must be devel- 
oped by the various training programs. From a functional viewpoint, the pro- 
grams can be placed in these categories : 

(a) Training which may lead to appointment of selected individuals as 
commissioned officers. 

(b) Training in technical schools, or at other facilities, for acquiring 
and/or increasing knowledge which provides for the day-to-day administra- 
tion, operation, housekeeping, and maintenance of the Air Force. 

(c) Training which leads to flying skills and enables effective employ- 
ment of manned airborne weapons systems. 

(d) Education in the scientific and professional fields. 

(e) Research and development. 

(f) Miscellaneous training and education. 

Much of this training is also conducted for the Air Force Reserve components 
and members of other services of the United States or our allies. 
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36. Due to attrition through deaths, retirements, and turnover, and to con- 
tinually changing weapons, techniques, and other factors, the requirements for 
training are fluctuating but continuous. The scope is so large as to require both 
administration and actual training by major commands which are organized 
to accomplish specific responsibilities. These include the Air Training Command, 
the Air Force Academy, the Air University, and the Continental Air Command. 
In addition, the Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air Command, and‘ the 
Military Air Transport Service have responsibilities in flying crew training areas. 
Functional training by command alinement 
Air Training Command 

37. By far the biggest of the commands which has a training mission, the Air 
Training Command is responsible for large technical training and flying training 
programs and a smaller officer commissioning training program. This command, 
with 65,900 personnel involved in support of one program, trains an average of 
50,000 PCS students, and in addition to this, approximately 33,000 TDY students, 
foreign students and students from the Reserve components and the other 
services. 

Activity—technical training 

38. Six technical training centers and two medical training facilities are used 
to train the officers and airmen in the necessary technical skills required to man 
the USAF. They graduate personnel qualified to perform tasks in specialized 
career fields. Almost all nonprior service airmen entering the Air Force are first 
given basic military training. Under the basic training concept, some recruits 
receive part of their military training coincident with technical training instruc- 
tion, while others graduate directly from basic training school to a field organi- 
zation. Basie training is often followed by advanced technical training on 
various types of Air Force weapon systems and related equipment. The training 
qualifies personnel to perform with skills required in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of aircraft, missiles, electronic devices, all types of ground and airbase 
support equipment, and in the administration, housekeeping, and management 
functions. It provides an orderly and progressive transition from civilian to 
military life. Individual courses are discontinued and new courses established 
periodically, as the need arises. At present, increasing emphasis is being given 
to training on missiles and space exploration. 

Activity—flying training 

39. The USAF flying training program is organized into two major categories, 
pilot training and navigator training. Both categories are composed of under- 
graduate, advanced, and specialized courses. Students completing undergradu- 
ate training are awarded an aeronautical rating of pilot or navigator, dependent 
upon type of training. Cadets are commissioned second lieutenants upon gradu- 
ation. The Air Training Command is responsible for most flying training but 
the operating commands listed above conduct advanced pilot courses in fighter- 
bomber, bomber, tanker, and transport aircraft. Flying training is now being 
conducted by the Air Training Command at 19 bases. 

Activity—precommission training 

40. The precommission training program is conducted at the Lackland Military 
Training Center. Comparatively small compared with the flying and technical 
training areas, it is still an important function which trains selected personnel 
for commissions in the USAF. It is divided into the officer candidate school, which 
trains qualified enlisted men or warrant officers, and the officer training school, a 
school directed to college graduates possessing skills and specialties needed to 
meet fluctuating active duty officer requirements. 


Air Force Academy 


41. The Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, with an authorization of 2,000 
personnel, educates and trains highly selected cadets for commissions as second 
lieutenants in the Regular Air Force. It provides the instruction, experience, 
and motivation which forms a basis upon which the graduate should progress to 
positions of responsibility in the Air Force. The Academy will reach its author- 
ized cadet strength of 2,400 in June of 1962 and will graduate its first full-sized 
class in 1963. It is a new and important source of career officers. The Academy 
is a separate operating activity with the administrative and procedural functions 
of a major air command, 
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Air University 

42. With headquarters at Maxwell Air Force Base, the Air University is a two- 
base complex with 6,600 personnel involved in training. It prepares officers for 
command of squadrons, groups, wings and larger units, and for staff duties in 
all types of Air Force, sister service, and Defense Department organizations. It 
also provides education to meet technical and scientific requirements of the Air 
Force and administers the Reserve Officer training program, the major source of 
officers for the Active Air Force. 
Activity—Air Force Reserve Officer training corps 

43. One hundred and seventy-six colleges or universities conduct this training 
for almost 100,000 students. It is utilized to develop in prospective college gradu- 
ates the attributes essential in commissioned officers, and otherwise-prepare them 
for assignment to specific duties in the Air Force as commissioned officers. Ad- 
nrinistration of the program is vested in professors of air science who command 
the units established at the educational institutions. 
Activity—professional educational program 

44. The professional education system of the Air Force is divided into resident 
and nonresident phases. It is a vitally important program which is used to equip 
officers with knowledge and understanding necessary for them to assume progres- 
Sively more important assignments. The resident program has five schools at 
Maxwell Air Force Base. In addition, officers attend professional schools con- 
ducted by the sister services or joint schools. The Air University also conducts 
an Institute of Technology program in a resident and civilian institution organ- 
ization. The institute provides training in scientific, engineering, managerial, 
medical, and other fields. This training is establisued to meet specifi’? Air Force 
needs. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base houses the resident portion of the 
Institute program. 
Activity—ezrtension course institute 

45. This Institute, correspondence school of the Air Force, serves a varied 
body of personnel enrolled in over 100 courses. The enrollment of 350,000 
includes active duty officers and airmen, reservists, Civil Air Patrol members 
and others. The Extension Course Institute provides an opportunity for these 
individuals to prepare themselves for advancement or cross-training into critical 
specialties. 
Continental Air Command 

46. The Continental Air Command has the important mission of administering 
and training most of the Reserve components of the Air Foree. Approximately 
68,000 reservists are trained by this command. Another 10,500 reservists are 
trained by units of other major air commands. The 3,100 active force per- 
sonnel associated with the Reserve program have the responsibility of main- 
taining and increasing the proficiency of all those ready reservists assigned to 
Reserve Forces personnel war requirements so they will be immediately usable 
in the event of a national emergency. 


Other Manpower Costs 


47. 654.200 military authorizations remain for the primary mission of the 
Air Force after deduction of those personnel authorized to non-Air Force activi- 
ties and to the training forces. 

48. The U.S. Air Force is the agency most closely concerned with air power, 
missile, and space operations. The broad concept of the Air Force is that air 
and space are strategically indivisible, that control of space is a natural 
extension of control of the air, and that control of space will lead to control 
of the earth’s surface. To support these views, the USAF is actively engaged 
in a consistent pattern of development from aircraft, through air-breathing 
and ballistic missiles, to space vehicles such as the X—15, and in the develop- 
ment of surveillance, communications, and defense satellites. During the 
present period, the USAF believes that a well-balanced strategic, tactical, and 
defense force, composed of both manned aircraft and missiles will provide a 
deterrent to a general nuclear war. 

49. Combat operating forces.—Of the 654,200 authorizations available for the 
Air Force primary mission, there are 590,500 in the combat operating forces. 
This includes our strategic forces represented by the Strategie Air Command in 
the United States and overseas ; 243,800 or 41.83 percent of the combat operating 
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forces are authorized to this function which provides our strategic manned 
bomber and missile force. Dispersed to minimize losses as a result of a surprise 
attack, the manned bomber force is also on a constant ground alert so that in 
the event of short warning, at least one-third of the forces can be made airborne 
and thus reduce ground losses as much as possible. r ; 

A primary requirement of the military must be to deter armed aggression in 
any form. For small wars, we must be capable of reacting quickly and decisively 
with the force required to bring the conflict to a successful conclusion. This 
must be done without degrading to an unacceptable degree our gene ral war 
posture. Knowledge of this capability, together with our announced intention to 
use it, will provide a deterrent to limited aggression similar to that which exists 
relative to general war. This will in turn, support courses of action designed 
to attain U.S. objectives through political, economic, and psychological means. 
For this purpose, 140,800 personnel are authorized to our tactical forces. These 
provide tactical fighter, bomber, missile, and troop carrier forces in Europe and 
the Pacific with continental United States backup designed for rapid deployment 
to any trouble-spot in the world. 

There are 111,600 personnel allocated to continental air defense in the United 
States and Alaska, with the mission of engaging enemy aircraft over the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, and the Northeast. This allocation includes personnel 
to operate the inplace interceptor forces, the control and directing forces, the 
necessary ground environment, and essential support forces and facilities. 

Finally, 94,300 personnel are allocated to Military Air Transport exclusive of 
troop carrier which is included in the tactical forces. 

nO. In summary, approximately 70 percent of the Air Force is authorized to 
the combat operating forces. Of this total, 41 percent is for the strategic forces, 
24 percent for the tactical forces, 19 percent for air defense, and 16 percent for 
uir transport, providing the most desirable balance of forces for deterring ag- 
gression or retaliating in the event of a surprise attack. 

51. The balance of the Air Force military allocation of 63,700 personnel (7.5 
vercent of the total 845,000) is employed in overall command, administration, 
logistic support, and research and development. 

Included in this total are approximately 8,600 personnel who are authorized 
to Headquarters, U.S. Air Foree, and activities such as the Auditor General 
Group, the Inspector General, ete. Also included are 13,200 personnel allocated 
to the Air Force Finance and Accounting Division, Civil Air Patrol, the many 
functions of the Continental Air Command relating to the administration of the 
Air Reserve program, supervision of the training and inspection of the Air Na- 
tional Guard, coordination of regional search and rescue, antisubmarine warfare, 
and military protection of national defense facilities under Air Force cognizance, 
etc. This does not include Reserve training which is shown separately in this 
study. 

52. Approximately 20,700 military personnel are utilized in logistic support. 
These personnel provide all materiel aspects of logistics support for the Air 
Force. In addition, they provide logistical support for other activities or agen- 
cies designated by the Department of Defense, such as portions of the mutual 
defense assistance program which are dependent on the Air Force. These au- 
thorizations are centered in the Air Materiel Command which controls procure- 
ment, production, and quality control for aircraft weapon systems programed 
in the Air Force inventory. They also establish, control, and operate mainte- 
nance, transportation, traffic management, and supply systems, including identi- 
fication and disposal systems and facilities. A part of the function of this 
category is the organizing and training of specialized units and individuals to 
perform specific materiel functions in overseas areas. They also provide suit- 
able facilities and services for the exhibition of Air Force historical properties 

53. Approximately 21,200 military personnel are authorized in research and 
development. Nine test, development, proving ground, and research centers 
through the United States, and a European office in Brussels are responsible 
for developing and recommending new and improved devices and systems for 
conducting and supporting air warfare, seeking new basic knowledge for the 
improvement of aeronautical equipment, weapons, and techniques, and for 
attaining qualitative superiority of aeronautical and allied equipment. Man- 
agement of these personnel is provided by Headquarters, Air Research and 
Development Command, and four subordinate divisions. Command is exercised 
over the Armed Services Technical Information Agency, a joint agency under 
the policy direction of the Department of Defense which provides an integrated 
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program of scientific ana technical reporting services for the Department of 
Defense and civilian contractors. Finally, these personnel conduct or supervise 
scientific and technical studies required to further Air Force missions, and pro- 
vide support to the other services, the Defense Atomic Support Agency, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency, and the Advance Research Projects 
Agency. 

54. The preceding paragraphs have outlined in general terms and quantities 
the distribution of resources provided to the Air Force. In general, the objective 
is to provide the maximum deterrent force from within available resources, with 
the balance on the side of the strategic capability as providing the maximum 
deterrent, but not leaving the Nation dangerously weak in air defense or tactical 
(small war) capability. These forces are kept in an advanced state of training 
and alert in order that, if a surprise attack should occur, this Nation would be 
able to retaliate immediately and decisively based on the principle that the 
all-important period of general war operations will be during the initial exchange 
of nuclear weapons. This initial phase will be decisive and, although hostilities 
may continue for a longer period, the side emerging from the initial phase with 
a relative advantage will be able to carry on to ultimate victory. 

55. Of the 845,000 military personnel authorized the Air Force: 

5.3 percent (44,500) were not fully available to the Air Force. 
17.3 percent (146,300) were allocated to training. 
69.9 percent (590,500) to combat operating forces. 
41.3 percent (243,800) strategic. 
23.8 percent (140,800) tactical. 
19.9 percent (111,600) air defense. 
16 percent (94,300) air transport. 
1 percent (8,600) allocated to command. 
1.6 percent (13,200) allocated to administrative support. 
2.4 percent (20,700) allocated to logistic support. 
2.5 percent (21,200) allocated to research and development. 

56. In view of the many Air Force responsibilities and the necessity to pro- 
vide for various contingencies ranging from small to total war, the above alloca- 
tion of the authorized strength of 845,000 based on the principle of providing 
the maximum possible force for combat operations results in the most effective 
balance of forces attainable within the resources available to the Air Force. 





Distribution of the Air Force military manpower program 
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DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION FOR MANPOWER CONTROL 
APPENDIx B 
APPENDIX B-1 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
I. ORGANIZATION FOR MANPOWER 


The Secretary of the Army is responsible for the training, operations, aamin- 
istration, logistical support, and maintenance, welfare, preparedness, and effec- 
tiveness of the Army, including research and development. These responsibili- 
ties involve the determination of requirements for and the utilization of 
manpower. The Secretary of the Army has assigned to the Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Forces responsibility for manpower and 
personnel to include Reserve components and ROTC. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel (DCSPER) is responsible to the Chief of Staff for the 
troop program which is developed in close coordination with the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Operations (DCSOPS). 

DCSPER is also responsible for apportionment of planned military and civil- 
ian manpower strengths by function, allocation, and control of military and 
civilian manpower authorizations to major commands and agencies, and develop- 
ment of criteria for and appraisal of utilization of manpower. Other responsi- 
bilities of DCSPER include conduct and monitorship of manpower surveys; 
development of staffing guides; review of tables of distribution, procurement, 
and distribution of personnel; and budget formulation and execution related 
to military personnel on active duty. 

Below the level of the departmental headquarters, responsibility for man- 
power utilization is assigned in consonance with the command structure. 


Il. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The determination of manpower requirements must, of necessity, be based 
upon assigned missions. The missions of the Army are derived from the 
national strategic policies determined by the National Security Council and 
are incorporated in the joint strategic objectives plan. Based on the assigned 
mission and the national policies, the Department of the Army determines its 
manpower requirements and deficits have to be resolved by improvements in 
utilization. However, actual requirements are often in excess of available 
resources. Limits on available manpower resources are currently set by estab- 
lished service ceilings. Approved force structure within these ceilings forms 
the basis for detailed apportionment of available manpower to meet, on a 
priority basis, most essential personnel needs. 

Implementation of the approved force structure is accomplished by publica- 
tion of the troop program of the Army. Regulations establishing procedures 
for its development are contained in AR 11-1: “The Army Program System,” 
and CSR 11-2; “The Troop Program of the Army.” Within the guidance estab- 
lished by an approved Army force structure (which supports the current Army 
strategie objectives plan, and is in accordance with the Army end strength 
directed by the Office, Secretary of Defense), the bulk allocation of manpower 
space to major command and other functions are further refined to programed 
command strengths by identity (officer, Army nurse/Medical Specialist Corps, 
warrant ofticer and enlisted) and published in the troop program of the Army. 

From the troop program, major commands develop troop bases. Troop bases 
are the detailed plans which commanders make for organizing their respective 
commands within the manpower ceilings established by Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army. The troop bases reflect desired position distribution by officer, 
noncommissioned officer, warrant officer, Army nurse/Medical Specialist Corps, 
and enlisted personnel by branch, grade, and military occupational specialty. 
Army-wide officer and noncommissioned officer position distribution then is 
determined based upon the troop bases received from major commands. The 
recommended position distribution may be in excess of the number of manpower 
spaces by branch, grade, and military occupational specialty which are available. 
Then necessary adjustments are made by DCSPER to the command troop bases 
to bring them into overall balance consistent with the total personnel availability 
as established by the Office, Secretary of Defense. 
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A continued evaluation of assigned missions is necessary to preclude non- 
essential or less essential functions being performed to the detriment of more 
critical missions. Accordingly, continuing action is required of commanders 
and chiefs of agencies to— 

(a) Determine the essentiality of activities under their control. 

(b) Eliminate nonessential and marginal activities when such action is 
within their sphere of responsibility. 

(c) Recommend, through channels, elimination and/or consolidation of 
activities when such action is not within their province. 

(d@) Recommend through normal channels revisions or modernization of 
tables of organization and equipment (TOE) when changes will result in 
manpower Savings. 

Policies established for determination of manpower requirements provide 
emphasis on— 

(a) Maintenance of the highest practical ratio between operating forces 
and total forces, maximizing the direct combat element strength within the 
operating forces. 

(b) The optimum use of civilian personnel in support-type functions in 
positions which do not require military incumbents. 

(c) Ready availability of strategic Army force units and/or personnel. 

(d) Avoidance of overcentralization, oversupervision, and overmanage- 
ment. 

(e) Manning of headquarters, attaché posts, and all administrative sup- 
port at the lowest levels practicable. 

(f) Establishment of a single identifiable line of command authority 
and responsibility to eliminate duplicate staffing of supervisory positions. 

(7g) Elimination of duplicate headquarters at installations and training 
establishments. 

(h) A continual review of civilian job vacancies to reaffirm the essen- 
tiality of the position prior to filling. (A new employee is not hired until 
all reasonable efforts have been made to locate a current employee with the 
necessary qualification, who can be assigned beneficially to the vacant posi- 
tion without undue detriment to other essential work. ) 

(i) Attaining reduced civilian employment levels by maximum use of 
attrition. 

(j) Resorting to reduction-in-force procedures for civilian personnel only 
after all reasonable reductions have been achieved by other means. 

(k) Achievement of optimum performance standards. 

(1) Transfer or inactivation of TOE units being utilized for the perform- 
ance of support activities. 

(m) Analysis and technical review of manpower classification and grad- 
ing of positions by civilian and military. 

(n) Continuous review of all organizations to eliminate duplication and 
overlapping of responsibilities within units and activities and to insure 
maximum standardization and uniformity. 

(o) Inactivation or discontinuance of nonessential installations and 
activities. 

(p) Installation of laborsaving devices which will reduce requirements 
or be an adequate substitute for manpower. 

Manpower required for the support activities of the Army is allocated in bulk 
to successive echelons of command. In the process of establishing authorizations 
reflecting requirements and availability of resources, the Army utilizes infor- 
mation of manpower utilization and projected requirements reported by com- 
mands by means of the manpower utilization and requirements report. This 
report provides information on the utilization and the projected requirement 
for manpower in support activities in a standard format based upon a common 
structure for all commands as of the same date. 

This basic manpower data is utilized in the utilization evaluation system, 
which provides for the development of broad manpower standards for functions 
classified as work areas within the terms of the budget structure and manage- 
ment structure. These standards are applied to workload data actually accom- 
plished and result in the development of a manpower utilization rating. Man- 
power standards and manpower utilization ratings are two of the basic factors 
used in the overall analysis and determination of manpower requirements and 
authorizations. 

Each allocation considers past utilization and projected requirement to insure 
that priorities among all activities are recognized and that an equitable, 
econoluical distribution of available resources is accomplished. 
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Ill. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The Army is divided into two basic elements: The operating forces and the 
supporting establishment. The operating forces consists of the tactical troop 
units and their support elements. The supporting establishment consists of 
support forces, training forces, special activities (such as research and develop- 
ment, attaché duties, etc.), and transients and patients. 

The operating forces are generally organized under TOE. These TOE’s are 
published at the Department of the Army level, with appropriate consideration 
being given to recommendations from the field. TOE thus provide the specific 
delineation of personnel spaces for the operating forces. The published TOE are 
subjected to continuous evaluation in the field, and to thorough review and 
appropriate revision at the departmental level. One-third of all outstanding 
TOE are reviewed each year. 

The supporting establishment is generally organized under tables of distri- 
bution (TD). These TD are developed and published at the local installation 
level and represent the installation commander’s specific utilization of personnel 
made available in bulk to him (as previously described in sec. II of the 
report), to accomplish his mission. The developed TD are, however, subject to 
periodic review at the Department of the Army for compliance with basic 
manpower policies and available criteria for the determination of requirements. 

During periods of personnel shortages effective use of available manpower 
resources assumes Vital importance both in the operating forces and the support- 
ing establishment. In both elements of the Army primary responsibility for 
effective and economical utilization of manpower rests with the commander 
concerned. Further guidance is provided the commander in overall policies, as 
outlined in section II. Command supervision is exercised through the media of 
command and staff visits and by evaluation of manpower reports. 

During the periods when there is insufficient manpower to meet the require- 
ments generated by assigned missions, the proper distribution of available per- 
sonnel resources is a matter of increasing importance to the commander. Man- 
power surveys normally conducted every 2 years for all TD activities, provide 
the commander with an effective means for establishing true manpower re- 
quirements. Having determined these requirements, the commander is than 
able to allocate his available manpower to best accomplish his assigned mission. 

The primary purpose of manpower surveys is to determine basic requirements 
for, as well as utilization of, manpower at a specific installation as of a specific 
date. This the manpower survey accomplishes by providing an objective study 
and evaluation of manpower requirements by qualified, experienced personnel 
from outside the agency or installation being surveyed. In determination of 
manpower requirements cognizance is taken of the existing workload, missions, 
organizational structure, available facilities, physical layout, and the methods 
used to accomplish assigned missions. Details concerning manpower survey 
techniques and policies are provided at tab E. 

The manpower survey provides the commander with the basis for the estab- 
lishment of an equitable distribution of available resources by— 

a. Identifying basic manpower requirements and relating these require- 
ments to current availability of resources. 

b. Providing factual data for the evaluation of any changes to establish 
requirements that are requested or may be required due to changing fund 
and manpower ceilings. 

c. Providing factual data for the evaluation of the propriety, essentiality, 
scope, and assignment of missions. 

Directly related to the manpower survey program is the staffing guide program. 
Survey reports in conjunction with other utilization data, provide basic data for 
the development and revision of staffing guides when applied with consideration 
to local conditions existing at the installation being surveyed, are useful tools 
for manpower survey teams. 

Staffing guides provide information as to recommended organizational struc- 
ture and guidance as to kind and numbers of personnel, both military and 
civilian, needed to staff standard activities. A typical staffing guide is that 
covering operation of U.S. Army hospitals. 

At the present time 40 percent of the military and civilian positions are 
covered by published staffing guides. The established goal is to provide such 
guidance for 90 percent of the personnel in the TD area. 
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Both survey reports and staffing guides provide the installation or agency com- 
mander with guidance for the development of an effective TD organization, at 
minimum staffing levels, from the bulk manpower authorization made available 
to him. Also, survey reports, supplemented by staffing guides, other command 
and staff inspections, and manpower reports, are of substantial assistance to 
higher echelons of command in evaluating the effectiveness of manpower utiliza- 
tion by subordinate commands. 


APPENDIX B-2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
I. ORGANIZATION FOR MANPOWER 


The primary responsibilities of the Secretary of the Navy are set forth in 
General Order No. 5 dated November 20, 1954, and are as follows: 

1. Policy direction of the Department of the Navy. 

2. Relations with the Secretary of Defense, other principal Government offi- 
cials, the Congress, and the public. 

3. Morale and welfare of the personnel of the Department of the Navy. 

4. Public affairs and legislative affairs. 

5. The Office of Information. 

6. The Office of Legislative Liaison. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces) is as- 
signed responsibility for policy, management, and control of functions relating 
to personnel (military, civilian, and reserve forces), These responsibilities are 
specified in SECNAVINST 5430.7B of February 5, 1959, and include the 
following: 

1. Coordination and direction of the efforts of the Bureaus and offices and 
headquarters of the Marine Corps in personnel matters, including but not limited 
to the promulgation of, and review and evaluation of compliance with, policies 
and procedures governing the procurement and administration of personnel. 

2. Matters related to services for the morale and welfare of the personnel of 
the Department. 

23. Supervision of military and civilian personnel security programs, and of 
matters of military justice. 

4. Chairman of the Personnel Committee, and Chairman of the Reserve Forces 
Committee. 

5. Liaison with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve) and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 

The Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel and Naval Reserve) acts 
as principal adviser to the Chief of Naval Operations on Navy and Naval Re- 
serve matters. Specific functions are as follows: 

1. Formulates personnel plans and policies for the Navy and Naval Reserve. 

2. Prepares the implementing directives for all approved personnel plans and 
policies and disseminates information thereof as necessary. 

3. Controls the overall allocation of Navy personnel through the medium of 
the personnel allocation plan. 

4. Collaborates with other services in developing and implementing personnel 
plans for joint staffing. 

5. Acts as adviser to the Chief of Naval Operations regarding the appoint- 
ment and assignment of flag officers. 

6. Keeps under constant. review the personnel allowances of the Navy to 
determine the minimum essential requirements. 

7. Develops criteria by which the optimum manning of the Shore Establish- 
ment may be determined. 

8. Coordinates personnel requirements of strategic, mobilization, and logistic 
plans. 

9. Maintains close liaison with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Army, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and other Government departments in matters concerning per- 
sonnel through joint personnel boards and agencies. 

10. Plans, forecasts, and determines the personnel requirements of the operat- 
ing forces of the Navy and supporting services and the Naval Reserve require- 
ments to augment the Regular Navy. 

11. Coordinates and directs the efforts of the bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department as may be necessary to effectuate availability and distribution of 
personnel requirements. 
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12. Exercises coordination control of all training plans except fleet training. 

13. Maintains primary liaison with the Bureau of Naval Personnel in order 
to provide the essential link between operational and personnel requirements. 

14. Coordinates the preparation and submission of the annual Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve facilities construction program. 

15. Exercises military command responsibility of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions over the U.S. Naval Reserve Training Command. 

An organizational chart is appended as tab A. 


II. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Manpower programing is an integral part of the budget cycle. The budget 
cycle officially commences about the first of July each year, at which time the 
Secretary of Defense promulgates the “Preparation of the FY ___. Budget” to 
the Service Secretaries. SECNAV in turn furnishes guidance to CNO and CMC. 
Almost simultaneously, ASTSECDEF (MP&R) issues “Fiscal Year _-_._._ Man- 
power Guidance” to Service Secretaries, which is also transmitted by SECNAV 
to CNO and CMC. Budget and manpower guidance apply to the following fiscal 
year; i.e., about 12 months hence. 

Prepared budget material is returned to the Department of Defense by 
NAVCOMPT about October 1. ASTSECNAV (P&RF) submits the manpower 
program to ASTSECDEF (MP&R) by the same date. Manpower strengths are 
reflected in the budget in terms of dollars. The manpower program provides 
detailed information on personnel strengths in numbers. In the preparation of 
the manpower program CNO and CMC submit information on Navy and Marine 
Corps military personnel, respectively. ASTSECNAV (P&RF) compiles these 
reports, and includes civilian manpower data. After receipt, ASTSECDEF 
(MP&R) may, or may not conduct inquiry into the manpower program in the 
sense of formal hearings. 

During October and November DOD and BUBUD work together on a dual 
level review of budget matters. During December BUBUD proceeds independ- 
ently preparing the budget for print. Printing is accomplished during Decem- 
ber and early January in order to have a document ready when the President 
submits the budget to Congress. Congressional hearings proceed during the 
spring months. 

While the foregoing relates to the budget cycle considerable preliminary plan- 
ning also occurs. In Navy’s instance the projected program objectives and the 
program objectives are key planning instruments. The PPO extends 5 years 
into the future, while the PO is a forerunner to the budget year coming up for 
review. Manpower considerations are included in both the PPO and the PO. 
As for fiscal year 1961, the CNO Advisory Board, assisted by NAVCOMPT, has 
just reviewed the program objectives for that fiscal year, in order to resolve how 
best Navy can live within budget bounds. This review points to priority of 
funding and takes into account new requirements and changes that need to be 
made to remain within anticipated fiscal ceilings. 

In an instance like Lebanon, manpower guidance is received from ASTSECDEF 
(MP&R) when deviation is necessary. 


Ill, MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Military manpower utilization in the Navy is controlled through a system 
which has been developed over a period of many years. It is continually revised 
in response to the Navy’s changing situation and needs in the areas of personnel 
planning and control in order to insure austere manning and effective personnel 
utilization. 

The most significant feature of the Navy’s personnel operation is its utilization 
of the sponsor system which provides the means for evaluating and controlling 
requirements. Every command or activity in the Navy is assigned a primary or 
activity sponsor. These sponsors in general correspond to the management 
Bureau or Office for the activity (i.e... BUORD is the personnel sponsor of am- 
munition depots, ete.). These sponsors are particularly knowledgeable and 
familiar with their activities and the programs involved. The personnel sponsor- 
ship, carries with it definite responsibilities for recommending personnel alloca- 
tions, implementing personnel plans and processing billet requests. 

In addition to activity sponsors, technical sponsors are also utilized. Tech- 
nical sponsors usually correspond to the bureau or office having primary interest 
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in the type of billet involved. For example if the problems concern the billet for 
a medical officer, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery usually will be consulted 
as technical sponsor, although the billet may be located at a supply depot under 
the activity sponsorship of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The most prominent tool used in the Navy’s personnel system is the manpower 
allocations and requirement plan (MARP). This document lists the personnel 
allocated to and required by all of the Navy’s ships, aircraft units, and activities, 
totals these requirements and allocations, and provides specific information for 
the analysis of personnel allocation and utilization. It utilizes an electronic 
data computing system and presents its information on machinery produced 
sheets or runs. The MARP covers allocations for a period of 18 to 30 months in 
advance and covers requirements for a period of 7 years ahead. By copies of 
these documents, sponsors become acquainted with the actions of other sponsors 
and adjust their own programs accordingly. For example, a sponsor of a naval 
support activity, upon learning that other sponsors are reducing the level of 
allocations in the area, would likely reduce some of his own allocations to reflect 
this lowering of the population supported. 

In addition to the information already covered in the preceding, the MARP 
also presents statistics in other areas permitting analysis of various situations 
and trends in personnel. For example, a functional breakdown revealing the 
numbers and percentage of personnel allocated to the operating forces, support 
forces, training, ete., is provided. This analysis can be utilized to detect trends 
towards an “armchair” Navy. Also, the overall picture from which the officer 
ratio, officer designator trends, etc., can be established. The MARP svstem 
can be programed to produce almost any type of information desired and is cur- 
rently used to monitor numbers of personnel by categories in contingent, the 
area ceilings, to produce a geographical locator, and to establish the Navy’s 
corps code (designator) apportionment. 

The MARP, along with its functions of providing the means for planning and 
analysis of the personnel situation, also is an executive document which allocates 
personnel to the activities and commands of the Navy. This allocation by the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (Op—01). as has been indicated, covers 
the number of officers by designator and the total number of enlisted personnel. 
Further qualitative breakdown of allocations is effected in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. This includes establishing the grade (rank) of the officer allocated, 
the naval officer basic code (NOBC) covering qualifications required for the 
officer billet, the rating group, rate (pay grade), and Navy enlisted code (NEC) 
eovering qualifications required for the enlisted billet. NAVPERS 576 is the 
document by means of which BUPERS accomplishes this. Any further refine- 
ments in the type of individual required for the billet is accommodated in the 
process of detailing officers or enlisted personnel to their duty assignments 

Now that the Navy’s military personnel allocation and requirements svstem 
has been described. it is possible to demonstrate how the system works and to 
show what it can do. For example, in establishing the allocations for a newly 
commissioned activity, the initial survey and recommendation for the reqnire- 
ments plan and allocations to man the unit is initiated by the sponsor with 
the assistance of the technical sponsors and, in the case of ships, with the 
further assistance of the Ships Characteristics Board. These recommendations 
are reviewed by the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (Op—01) with further 
assistance from technical sponsors, BUPERS, ete. Reductions in the nronosed 
allocations are effected if and as necessary to insure that a truly austere man- 
ning will result, and the allocations and entries in the requirements plan for 
the fufnre are approved and forwarded to the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
BUPERS receives the CNO allocations (numbers and designators of officers and 
total numbers of enlisted) and then establishes the grade and NORC’s for the 
officers and the rating group, pay grade and NEC’s for enlisted. Compromises 
and reductions in the recommended grades, pay grades. etc., may be necessary 
or indicated at this stage. BUPERS issues the NAVPERS 576 and distributes 
them to the activity concerned, its chain of command, CNO, and to other inter- 
ested offices. 

In the case of an established activity which finds that its workload or the 
assignment of new functions necessitates additional personnel, the activity 
itself normally will initiate the request for an increased allocation. The re- 
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quest is forwarded via the administrative or operational chain of command 
with each commander reviewing the request critically and recommending re- 
ductions as appropriate if the extent of the augmentation is considered exces- 
sive. The fleet commanders also offer compensation as available by recom- 
mending.elimination of billets in other activities to accommodate the requested 
increase. If no compensation can be provided the commander so states. The 
request then reaches the sponsor who further critically examines the require- 
ment, makes reductions if appropriate, offers compensation if available and 
forwards the request to CNO (Op-01). From this point the procedure is 
similar to that for a new activity as previously described. 

Should any “soft” areas in the manning. structure escape this multilevel, 
searching analysis of the personnel allocations system, the periodic visits of 
the Navy’s Inspector Genetal is most certain to discover such instances where 
the manning level is above the required minimum. The Inspector General’s 
recommendation is quickly implemented by Op—01 in practically every instance 
and the spaces saved are reallocated to other areas where critical needs exist. 

The Inspector General also searches for military billets which can be con- 
verted to civilian billets and makes appropriate recommendations. The rec- 
ommended conversions are implemented when the additional funds needed 
for the increased civilian hire are appropriated or otherwise made available, 
and the military billets saved thereby are reallocated to other areas to fill 
the most critical military personnel requirements which could not otherwise 
be satisfied under existing personnel ceilings. 

Further impetus to this civilian conversion program has resulted from action 
taken by CNO (Op-01) incident to the annual procedure of paring require- 
ments down to ceiling. In the correspondence to the sponsers to accomplish 
this purpose, recommendations were solicited covering billets which could be 
converted to civilian spaces. Implementation of the recommendations must 
follow the same procedure as for the Inspector General’s recommendations. 

There exists within the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations a personnel 
monitoring group. This group meets periodically and, under its charter, studies, 
examines, and makes recommendations to insure the maximum efficiency in the 
utilization of personnel and in implementation of training, and to insure that 
existing personnel policies are followed. 

The Navy’s manpower allocations and requirements plan (MARP) and its 
accompanying personnel system are thoroughly coordinated with the general 
planning documents of the Navy. The projected program objectives and the 
annual program objectives feed information (i.e., force levels) to the require- 
ments section of the MARP while the tentative basic Naval Establishment plan 
and the basic Naval Establishment plan feed similar informstion to the allo- 
cations section of the '-MARP. The MARP, in turn, then generates personnel 
information (i.e., total personnel requirements) which is fed back to the basic 
planning documents to enable them to present a complete picture. This co- 
ordination insures that the personnel planning keeps step with the overall plan- 
pining for the Navy. 

In summary, the preceding reveals the following characteristics of the Navy’s 
personnel system : 

1. Centrally controlled and coordinated in CNO (Op—01). 

2. Decentralized by use of sponsor system. 

3. Coordinated with Navy’s general planning. 

4. Austerity insured through critical examination by sponsors and CNO 
(Op-01). 

5. Onsite inspections by the Navy Inspector General insures actual austere 
manning and proper personnel utilization. 

6. Responsive to needs of the Navy. 

7. The personnel planning document (MARP) : 

a. Records detailed data. 

b. Prices-out programs and justifies ceilings. 

ec. Carries plans to other sponsors, 

d. Analyzes personnel utilization. 

e. Allocates billets. 

f. Utilizes machine accounting for efficiency, speed, and accuracy. 
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APPENDIx B-3 


U.S. Marine Corps 
I. ORGANIZATION FOR MANPOWER 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps is responsible for all aspects of man- 
power requirements and utilization in the Marine Corps. On such matters he 
reports to the Secretary of the Navy, coordinating with the Assistant Secretary, 
Personnel and Reserve Forces, as necessary. Within Headquarters Marine 
Corps appropriate staff divisions are designated as sponsors of specific tables of 
organization, and/or as specialists for the various occupational fields. The As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G—1, is designated as manpower coordinator, and in this 
role coordinates all aspects of manpower requirements and utilization, including 
military and civilian personnel, on behalf of the Commandant. The Director of 
Personnel is responsible for military personnel administration in the Marine 
Corps. This includes matters of procurement, classification and assignment, per- 
sonal affairs, discipline, promotions, and separation and retirement. 


II. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The Department of Defense prescribes general guidelines upon which the 
yearly manpower program and personnel budget will be based. These guidelines 
include but are not limited to: a prescribed total end year strength; a time 
schedule by which reductions, if any, will be accomplished during the year ; limi- 
tations as to the numbers of officers allowed; limitations on the number of E-4's 
and above in the enlisted program; and limitations as to grade distribution with- 
in the officer and enlisted grade structure. As an example, the general guide- 
lines for fiscal year 1959 as originally submitted included the following: 

(a) Begin strength, 188,000. 

(6) End strength, 175,000. 

(c) Strength must be reduced to 180,000 by end November 1958. 

(ad) Officer strength 9.26 percent of total end-year strength. 

(e) 37.4 percent of total enlisted strength can be in pay grades E—-4 and above. 

Normally, proposed guidelines are submitted to the services for comment prior 
to being submitted as a Department of Defense directive. 

Upon receipt of the proposed guidelines the Marine Corps reviews the missions 
assigned and the units required to carry out those missions and submits recom- 
mended modifications to the proposed guidelines. These recommendations are 
fully documented with detailed justification. After a review on DOD level the 
firm guidelines are given to the services. 

Based on these general guidelines, the personnel budget and manpower pro- 
gram for the year are prepared. The personnel budget is reviewed through the 
comptroller chain beginning with NavCompt. The figures and cost are compared 
to the tables submitted in the manpower program and general guidelines of the 
Department of Defense. 

A series of conferences with Comptroller personnel are required to develop 
fully the justification for the budget figures. Based on the Comptroller rulings 
modification of personnel plans are made to insure that the personnel plan is 
in consonance with the financial limitations. 

Simultaneously with the budget review the Marine Corps manpower program 
is reviewed through the DOD manpower and Reserve forces chain. Based upon 
the Department of Defense-approved manpower program as modified in the 
budget process, the Marine Corps begins a yearly manpower program. This 
program is modified during the year as required by DOD directives to meet the 
demands of the international situation or budgetary considerations. It is con- 
trolled by the Marine Corps, the Navy Department, and the Department of De- 
fense by continuing review, and modification, if required, is accomplished by 
change in promotion, procurement, release, or other personnel plans. 

The major policy that governs the development of the Marine Corps personnel 
plan is the maintenance of the maximum number of personnel in the operating 
forces. Each year all units and installations are reviewed to determine what 
reductions are possible in nonoperating force sections of the personnel alloca- 
tion plan. Based on this review the overall allocation of personnel by general 
category is made. 
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To insure an orderly achievement of the personnel allocation plan by the end 
of the fiscal year, modifications are made to non-FMF T/O’s, the number of in- 
stallations to be manned, FMF manning levels, etc., throughout the year as re- 
quired. Monthly allocation plans are prepared and actual monthly figures 
are compared to these plans in order to control the achievement of end year 
objectives. 

III. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Manpower utilization is considered an inherent aspect of command and ap- 
propriate policies thereon are contained in Navy regulations, the Marine Corps 
Manual, and specific Marine Corps orders. Policies of the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Commandant of the Marine Corps are implemented by field com- 
manders and all commanding officers and their staffs. Compliance is insured by 
normal visitation and reporting procedures and specially instituted actions 
described below. 

Various aspects of manpower utilization are included in program of field in- 
spections of the Marine Corps Inspector General, and findings thereon are 
brought to attention of the Commandant and the headquarters staff. In alter- 
nate years each major activity of the Marine Corps is visited by an onsite per- 
sonnel staffing review team which evaluates all aspects of manpower utilization. 
These teams review the number of military and civilian personnel, the ranks of 
authorized billets, the correctness of occupational specialties assigned to billets, 
and examine for possibilities of excessive supervision or duality in military/ 
civilian staffing. 

Staffing standards of various kinds are used in the Marine Corps, ranging 
from precise, engineered performance standards in industrial-type operations to 
experience ratios in areas such as messmen, guards, or drivers. A large quantity 
of staffing tables have been developed and consolidated into a personnel require- 
ments criteria manual. Tables of organization are carefully monitored against 
any available staffing standards. 

A Personnel Research Branch and a Manpower Management Branch under the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, conduct research and field tests of manpower 
utilization studies. A military job evaluation project and an evaluation of per- 
sonnel staffing requirements for rifle ranges are examples of current projects. 

All military and civilian personnel are authorized by tables of organization 
promulgated by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. Tables of organization 
are originated by Headquarters, Marine Corps, for new units, and reviewed 
annually. Commanding officers of established units submit recommended re- 
visions at any time their missions or workload change. Actions regarding per- 
sonnel staffing are accomplished by changes to tables of organization. 

There are no civilian personnel in Fleet Marine Force units. Civilian personnel 
at Marine Corps supporting activities are authorized in integrated tables of 
organization. These tables of organization show both military and civilian 
personnel billets in a single manning document and in their correct supervisory 
and/or working relationships. 

Where civilians are employed, it is the Commandant’s policy to integrate mili- 
tary and civilian personnel fully, with primary emphasis on austerity in staffing, 
clear lines of supervision, and fullest utilization of skills. Various tables of 
organization provide civilians as heads of units containing officer or enlisted per- 
sonnel, or civilian billets as assistants to military supervisors. 

The Marine Corps has a limited requirement for military scientists and 
engineers. Technical specialists, as required, are trained at Navy, Army, or 
civilian technical schools, or Marine Corps schools where the requirements are: 
sufficient to so warrant. 





APPENDIx B-4 
Tue AtR Force MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION FUNCTION 


The purpose of this briefing is to present the Air Force manpower and or- 
ganization function in terms of its organization, responsibilities, and procedures. 
This briefing is designed to provide an understanding of the basic manpower 
problems of the Air Force and the approach that has been taken to solve these 
problems. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The line of authority and source of guidance superimposed on the Air Force 
manpower and organization function begins with the establishment of our na- 
tional objectives by the President, the National Security Council, and by the 
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Congress. The Secretary of Defense as a member of the National Security 
Council participates in the development of policies designed to attain national 
objectives. He is advised by the Secretaries and military chiefs of the three 
services. The Joint Chiefs of Staff serve as the senior military advisers to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. The national objectives or policies, 
once established, must be reflected directly in the planning and programing of 
the three services. 

Within the Air Force, the Secretary of the Air Force is responsible for and 
has the authority necessary to conduct all affairs of the Department, including 
functions necessary or appropriate for the training, operations, administration, 
logistical support and maintenance, welfare, preparedness, and effectiveness of 
the Air Force, including research and development, and such other activities 
as may be prescribed by the President or the Secretary of Defense as authorized 
by law. 

Within the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, there is a Special As- 
sistant for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Forces, whose function is to 
act as a focal point for and provide emphasis to designated programs falling 
within the overall functional jurisdiction of the Secretary. 

The Department of the Air Force, as defined by law, includes all field head- 
quarters, forces, Reserve components, installations, activities, and functions 
under the control or supervision of the Secretary of the Air Force. In addi- 
tion to the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, the executive portion of the 
Department consists of an Air Staff headed by the Chief of Staff. The Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations, represents the Chief of Staff and acts for him within 
certain functional areas, one of which is manpower and organization. He has 
a policymaking responsibility, the right to make final decisions and issue direc- 
tives in matters pertaining to the functional responsibilities in his respective 
staff area. The Deputy Chief of Staff is responsible for a family group of di- 
rectorates, The Directors are personally accountable and responsible to their 
respective Deputy Chiefs of Staff for the accomplishment of their functionai re- 
sponsibilities. Each echelon is responsible for keeping the next higher echelon 
informed and for exercising judgment in referring problems for decision. 

In keeping with the concept of functional teamwork, Directors in the Air 
Force organization are expected and encouraged to work directly with each 
other. While each Director is responsible for keeping his Deputy Chief of Staff 
properly informed, the Deputy Chiefs of Staff do not constitute “channels” 
through which Directors communicate within or outside their family areas. In 
the case of a job which must be done, or a decision which must be made involv- 
ing two or more directorates, the Director having major responsibility or in- 
terest will assume the status of team captain in relation to the Directors having 
secondary or coneurrent responsibility. Air Staff decisions are made at the 
lowest level having access to sufficient information upon which to base sound 
decisions in accordance with established policy. This is usually the Office of 
a Director. 

The Directorate of Manpower and Organization is the office of primary respon- 
sibility in the Air Staff for rendering professional aid and assistance to the 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff on manpower and organizational matters. In 
the course of fulfilling this responsibility, the Directorate is organized to perform 
the following functions: 

1. Develops USAF organizational doctrine and policy. Insures that all mis- 
sions are assigned and coordinates on command mission directives. Conducts 
long-range planning. Conducts special studies pertaining to the operating and 
combat forces, the training and Reserve forces, the supporting forces and other 
areas not specifically related to a particular command. Conducts studies and 
prepares reports generated by congressional actions or agencies. 

2. Develops management improvement policy. Monitors the management im- 
provement. program. Provides. guidance on manpower/management edueation 
and training. 

3. Develops policy on use of contract services affecting manpower programs. 
Formulates procedures for relating them to such programs. Processes requests 
for authority to procure the services of experts and consultants under Public Law 
600. Reviews performance of management engineering firms. 

4. Publishes and maintains organizational tables, manning criteria, and dis- 
tribution guides (by function, grade, and skill). Provides manpower data for 
use in planning requirements. 
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5. Provides staff supervision for development of management engineering cap- 
ability and the necessary tools and techniques to assure the improvement of 
Air Force systems. 

6. Participates in regular and special budget and planning exercises in deter- 
mining manpower costs and capabilities. 

7. Evaluates command utilization of manpower resources by functions. 

8. Develops and monitors military and civilian manpower plans and pro- 
grams for— 

(a) Curfent USAF operations. 
(b) Projected operational concepts. 
(c) War plans. 

9. Justifies military and civilian manpower strength requirements before OSD, 
BOB, and congressional committees. 

10. Records and maintains data on USAF manpower requirements, availabili- 
ties, and authorizations. 

11. Provides data, analyses, and reports to other agencies as required. 

12. Distributes available manpower strength authorizations to commands by 
grade and budget category based upon analysis of command requirements. 


RESPON SIBILITIES 


The basic responsibilities of the Director of Manpower and Organization are 
concerned with the programming for and control of the numbers of personnel, 
both military and civilian, that are required to perform the Air Force mission. 


MANPOWER PROGRAMING PROCEDURES 


The preparation of the manpower program follows a series of exercises per- 
formed within the Air Staff based on the objectives received from the Secretary 
of Defense in the form of proposed resources consisting of money and manpower 
authorizations. These resources are evaluated by the various staff agencies, 
relating the prescribed limitations and capabilities to equipping, personnel, 
training rates, bases, and dollars within the framework of defined program 
guidance. This program guidance is compiled in a document and is released to 
the Staff on a continuing basis as it is obtained by the Directorate of Programs. 
This document provides Headquarters, USAF, and major air commanders with 
the program objectives for the period under consideration. 

It also provides basic policy guidance; outlines strategic, air defense, and 
tactical guidance; indicates general objectives, assumptions, and guidance under 
which the program is to be developed and the composition, phasing, equipping, 
and deployment of forces. 

The next step in the annual programing cycle is the development of addi- 
tional programing documents covering force structure and deployment or base 
utilization, flying hours, communications facilities, aircraft and missile in- 
ventories, priorities and precedence of organizations, and other areas. 

Of primary interest to this briefing is the development of the manpower pro- 
gram. The manpower program (PM) provides for the allocation of manpower 
to the major air commands. It is based primarily upon the force portrayed 
in the program guidance document (PG), the utilization of installations shown 
in the base utilization and major unit deployment program (PD), and the man- 
power objectives or ceilings for the Air Force established by OSD. 

Upon completion, the manpower program results in a document showing 
strengths by officer, warrant officer, airman, and civilian categories by com- 
mand, unit, and base. Army and Navy tenant units requiring support from 
the Air Force are shown, as are patients and students. The programed strengths 
are phased quarterly for the first 24%4 years and by end-year positions for 2 
additional years. 

The manpower program is used chiefly for planning in the areas of man- 
power, military construction programing, subsistence requirements, compu- 
tations of base and personnel support requirements, training needs, and medical 
support requirements. 

The annual manpower programing cycle basically begins with the command 
program review conference. During this conference, representatives of the 
major commands gather at Headquarters, USAF, for the purpose of reviewing 
their command plans and programs which have been developed on preliminary 
USAF program objectives and changes to midrange war plans. Conflicting 
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and/or divergent individual command plans are coordinated and reconciled by 
Air Staff decisions into an acceptable program. Strategic Air Command, 
Tactical Air Command, and Air Defense Command present their war and defense 
requirements and project base utilization in terms of facilities and potential facili- 
ties. The other commands respond to these requirements and present any prob- 
lems associated with base utilization. Equipping is reviewed in terms of in- 
ventories, production rates, slippages, etc., by all commands concerned. New 
concepts of operation are evolved which are commensurate with both inven- 
tories (materiel, equipment, personnel, and training) and the military posture 
required. Based on accepted concepts of operation, necessary adjustments are 
made to individual command plans. 

Based on decisions resulting from the command program review, the Direc- 
torate of Manpower and Organization develops the Air Force manpower require- 
ment and establishes tentative command ceilings within the total manpower 
objective. Manpower requirements for a new program cycle are ascertained by 
analyzing changes to be made to a previous detailed program. For example, a 
comparison of major units between a known program and major units of a pro- 
posed program will indicate the magnitude of manpower changes required be- 
cause of a revised force structure. Guidance obtained from Air Staff pro- 
gram documents is analyzed for manpower implications that will effect future 
manpower requirements. Concepts relating to dispersal, alert, maintenance of 
Wherry housing, forces for NATO, modernization, etc., are reviewed, and 
training crew ratios, patient and student requirements are determined for 
the new program. Manpower requirements developed for each year of the new 
program period are compared with manpower ceilings established by OSD. 
Differences are recognized as deficits that the Air Force must manage out or 
operate within. In developing command ceilings, a process of selectivity is used 
to reduce requirements to objectives established by OSD. Each command’s 
requirements are evaluated, and those items in a command’s program which are 
of lower priority are used to reduce total Air Force requirements. 

The next step in the development of the manpower program is issuance of 
tentative command ceilings and detailed guidance on the preparation of the 
command program. This guidance ineludes such information as the starting 
position, cutoff date, due date, adjustments based on late decisions, and any 
other information deemed appropriate to produce the most effective command 
program. 

Based on this guidance, the command manpower programs are developed, in- 
dicating the manpower associated with each unit organized within the com- 
mand. All units indicated in the PD (base utilization and major unit deploy- 
ment program) will be shown, and primary mission units must be programed 
at strengths sufficient to fulfill their mission. Commanders may find it necessary 
to reduce or eliminate certain activities in order to accommodate mission require- 
ments within the limitations of the manpower made available. So that these 
decisions are made known to Headquarters, USAF, and properly evaluated, 
commanders are directed to submit with the command manpower program a 
report indicating those activities which have been curtailed or eliminated. 
AFM 171-5 explains in detail the specific statistical reporting procedures re- 
quired for conversion of manpower program data to electrical accounting ma- 
chine puncheards. A civilian supplement showing civilian personnel by budget 
proiect, by geographic location, bv base, by graded, wage board, and foreign 
national employees is prepared. This supplement is used in the development 
and justification of civilian mannower budget and financial plans. The finalized 
command programs are then submitted for review st Headquarters, USAF. 

The command manpower program review is jointly conducted by representa- 
tives of the Directorate of Manpower and Organization, Headquarters, USAF, 
and of the major commands. Command manpower programs are audited, unit 
by unit, against the latest statistical run of the PD. Unauthorized units and/or 
functions (not approved by Headauarters, USAF) included in command man- 
power provrams are deleted. Requirements (increases or decreases) arising 
from transfers of responsibility between command are determined for each com- 
mand. Requirements which are not included in command programs are identi- 
fied and validated. Corrections are made to command manpower programs to 
adinst for discrepancies found by audit to the extent possible within objectives 
stated. and acknowledged requirements in excess of stated objectives are delin- 
eated as respective problem areas. Each command manpower program, together 
with resolved adjustments and unresolved problem areas, is analyzed and sum- 
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marized and finally consolidated for a new Air Force position. The result is 
the new Air Force manpower program. 

The Air Force manpower resource is suballocated to the major commands on 
the basis of the approved manpower program. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION POLICIES AND TECHNIQUES 


The Air Force manpower program represents the detailed distribution of the 
total available manpower resource as of one point in time. The dynamics of the 
Air Force which results in ever-changing workloads demand that manpower 
control procedures include the flexibility that will permit effective management 
of personnel between formal program cycles. Therefore, a basie policy of Air 
Force manpower utilization is decentralization to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable to the major air command level. Based on the approved program, man- 
power spaces are authorized to the major commands in bulk allotments where 
they are suballocated to unit level on unit manning documents. 

Basie Air Force policy on manpower and manpower utilization is established 
for the subordinate commands in Air Force Manual 26-1, “Manpower Policy and 
Criteria.” Chapter I of AFM 26-1 states, “An objective of the Air Force is to 
accomplish its mission with resources available.” Further detail of this guid- 
ance is given as follows: 

1. There will be maximum reduction in the less essential support activities in 
order to apply maximum manpower directly to combat force requirements. 

2. Continuous functional-type studies will be directed to determine standards 
to be used in the measurement of manpower utilization. 

3. There will be control of organizational structures to reduce and eliminate 
duplication of overhead costs. 

4. There will be continuing vigorous programs to implement management im- 
provements that result in manpower savings. 

It is recognized that the essential workload, accurately determined or pro- 
jected, is the only valid basis for establishing manpower requirements. The 
required justification of manpower space authorizations is, therefore, based on 
essential workload accomplished in the most efficient manner. 


WORK FORCE CONCEPT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force exercises a team concept when evaluating manpower utiliza- 
tion. Under this concept, the combination of military and civilian personnel is 
considered as an aggregate work force to accomplish a mission. The Air Force 
follows DOD guidance in the utilization of civilians in the total work force. 
This guidance is expressed in DOD Directive 1100.4 and is as follows: “Civilian 
personnel will be used in positions which do not require military incumbents for 
reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness; 
which do not require a military background for successful performance of the 
duties involved; and which do not entail unusual hours not normally associated 
or compatible with civilian employment.’ Further guidance is contained in DOD 
Directive 1100.9 as follows: “Civilian personnel normally will be assigned to 
management positions when the specialist skills required are usually found in 
the civilian economy and continuity of management and experience is essential 
and can be better provided by civilians. Proper civilian career development will 
be essential in these determinations.” The Air Force applies this policy in deter- 
mining the utilization of foreign national civilian employees as well as U.S. 
citizens. 

Another manpower resource that is considered by the Air Force in determining 
the proper work force to accomplish a specific workload is the use of contract 
services. The Air Force policy is to use contract services when it is determined 
to be effective and economical and provided that contracting does not impair 
combat capability. 

STANDARDS OR CRITERIA 


Standards used in determining the proper numbers of personnel required to 
perform specified workloads are contained in Air Force Manual 26-1. These 
standards or criteria have been developed to facilitate evaluation of manpower 
utilization at major command level. The major air commands have developed 
supplements to this manual which are applicable to the bases and units within 
the particular command. 
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The standards or criteria included in AFM 26-1 may be applied in several 
ways, depending on the unit of measurable workload selected for the particular 
function. These units of workload may be expressed in terms of number au- 
thorized per thousand personnel serviced, number authorized per flying hour 
generated, or a fixed number per echelon of command. 

The standards or eriteria contained in AFM 26-1 are developed by several 
metheds. One method includes utilization of experience factors and tables using 
past experience in manning units with comparative workloads operating under 
similar conditions. A second method prodtcés engineéred Work-medasurement 
standards using a combination of work simplification and time and motion studies 
to determine a man-hour requirement resulting in a specific end product. 


ORGANIZATION TABLES 


Another tool of management provided the major command and subordinate 
unit is the organization table. The organization table (O/T) is a document 
developed to provide proper manpower for a specified-type unit with an average 
workload and operating under normal conditions. These documents are avail- 
able to the subordinate commander to be used as a guide in developing the actual 
unit manning document for a specific unit. The O/T is divided into two parts: 
Part I contains the written documentation describing the mission, function, and 
capabilities of the unit. This information provides as much detail as possible 
that describes the actual workload required to effectively perform the mission 
of the unit; part II contains the detailed manpower authorization by function, 
number, skill, and grade required to perform the workload defined in part I. 
The O/T’s are subject to continuous manpower utilization review prior to pub- 
lication or revision. 

In addition to its use as a guide in developing unit manning documents, the 
O/T is used as a standard in developing the many special plans and programs 
that are required within the Air Staff. 


THE UNIT MANNING DOCUMENT 


Using the organization table as a guide and applying the functional criteria to 
the specific work!oad and operating conditions of climate, facilities, and available 
work force, the subordinate commander generally develops the unit manning 
document (UMD). This document, when approved at major command level, be- 
comes the actual manpower authorization document for the unit. The UMD’s 
for like-type units vary considerably due to significant differences in local oper- 
ating conditions. The UMD is used at all echelons as the authorization for 
requisitioning and assignment of personnel. It contains coded information that 
is used for derivative reports such as summaries of skills and functions. The Air 
Force has revised its reporting system in order that information on the distribu- 
tion of authorizations will be available at the various echelons on a more timely 
basis. This manpower authorization reporting system will be highly mechanized 
and will provide detailed skill and grade requirements on a long-range program 
as well as a current basis. 


REVIEW OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The unit manning document is generally developed at the subordinate com- 
mand level and reviewed and approved at major command level. Copies of 
the UMD’s are forwarded to Headquarters, USAF, for further review and 
analysis. 

The process of continuous functional review at each echelon is a primary 
technique of evaluating manpower utilization in the Air Force. There are 69 
defined functional areas into which the tasks of the Air Force may be coded on 
the UMD’s. Derivative reports from these codings are received at Headquarters, 
USAF, and serve as basic data for comparative studies. These studies relate 
functions in one command to like functions of the other commands. These com- 
parative studies indicate the most effective manager, and permit the application 
of successful techniques developed by one command in the field to other com- 
mands throughout the Air Force. The Air Force manpower criteria and. manage- 
ment techniques are revised accordingly. 
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JOINT REVIEW 


When a new plan is being developed in the Air Force that has a manpower 
implication, the technique of joint review has been very successful. This re- 
view is conducted by manpower specialists of Headquarters, USAF, and one or 
more of the major commands. The conferees utilize information from surveys, 
knowledge of mission requirements, criteria, rates, and comparisons, combined 
with detailed knowledge of units and locations under discussion. The result 
is a coordinated position based on the best available experience at all echelons 
of command. 

FIELD SURVEYS 


On-the-spot manpower studies accomplished by teams composed of both man- 
power specialists and specialists in the particular function under study 
have been and will continue to be an important technique employed in evaluat- 
ing manpower utilization. These studies are normally conducted by represent- 
atives at the subordinate command level. However, representatives from Head- 
quarters, USAF, frequently participate by providing technical guidance, estab- 
lishing goals and objectives, and conducting detailed reviews of the results of 
the study. 

SUM MARY 


In the foregoing paragraphs, the Air Force approach to the problem of man- 
power utilization has been outlined. Application of the policies, procedures, and 
techniques discussed has produced concrete results of considerable magnitude. 
In 1957, the Air Force had a firm manpower program designed to support a 
combat force of 137 combat wings. Under rigid guidelines, the total manpower 
required to provide this support was determined to be 1,362,400 military and 
direct-hire civilian personnel. The comparable manpower objective or ceiling 
for end fiscal year 1959 is 850,000 military and 313,471 direct-hire civilian per- 
sonnel for a total of 1,163,471. This represents a reduction of approximately 
199,000 manpower authorizations over a 2-year period. To insure optimum dis- 
tribution of our total resources within overall dollar limitations, a critical 
analysis of our force structure was made. Based upon this analysis, the force 
structure was reduced from 137 to 105 wings. The wings to be inactivated were 
those that would contribute the least to our combat capability based on ad- 
vances in equipment technology and tactical employment. The manpower 
savings attributable to the 32-wing reduction amounted to approximately 
68,000 spaces. 

In addition to the reduction in ceiling or total available manpower, the Air 
Force problem has been further complicated by the requirement to accommodate 
new high-priority workloads generated by changes in the state of the art from 
within the declining authorizations. Examples of these actions which were con- 
sidered essential to increasing the overall combat capability are the Strategic 
Air Command dispersal plans, including additional refueling units (12,700 
spaces), the 15-minute alert plan for the same command (12,000 spaces), con- 
version to modern equipment in existing units (9,200 spaces), the missile pro- 
gram buildup, the introduction of the semiautomatic ground environment 
(SAGE) system into the air defense system of the country, and many minor 
changes in plans and concepts of operation. 

By end fiscal year 1959, it is anticipated that Air Force manpower require- 
ments will be within a manageable range of the established objectives. Insofar 
as practicable, attrition and adjustment in procurement have been used to achieve 
this position and will continue as the means of attaining future objectives. 

During fiscal year 1960, the Air Force will have an opportunity to analyze the 
effects of the very great manpower reductions that have been achieved during 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Operating units will have an opportunity to further 
evaluate the effect of the reductions in manpower that have been implemented. 
Adjustments in manpower resources will be necessary in order to achieve op- 
timum operational capability for the major combat forces and to accommodate 
new workloads. The Air Force is prepared to do this within the framework 
of existing objectives and the manpower system. 
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APPENDIX C 
ENLISTED MANPOWER PROCUREMENT 
MISSION 


The mission assigned to the recruiting organization of the Army, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps is essentially the same. In general, the Army recruiting 
organization and the Marine Corps recruiting organization recruit only male and 
female enlisted personnel for the Active Forces and provide recruiting assistance 
to their Reserve units. The Air Force organization recruits male and female 
enlisted personnel for the active forces plus aviation cadets and officer candi- 
dates. The Navy recruiting organization is somewhat broader in scope than 
that of the other services. It is responsible for procurement of male and female 
enlisted personnel and for officer procurement for the Active and Reserve Forces. 
It also assists in enlisted procurement for Reserve units. 


OBJECTIVES 


The procurement objectives for Regular enlisted personnel of each of the serv- 
ices for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 are as follows: 


Recruiting objectives (Regular) 








| 
Fiscal year | Total DOD | Army ! | Navy |Marine Corps) Air Force 
| } 
| 
IE ES ee ee ps be ee eee 359, 736 139, 788 95, 895 41, 448 82, 605 
Sisiaitiga: be based abide td oes oboe 349, 523 115, 000 99, 607 42,716 92, 200 
I iiekvciichelie dhlerieeaciicami- etnies acte Wik 325, 423 114, 600 94, 985 27, 938 87, 900 





1 Includes Reserve procurement by recruiting service. 
2 Actual. 


As indicated above, each service has a numerical objective to achieve in its 
recruiting program. The number varies from year to year, depending on end 
strength, numbers eligible for reenlistment, retention ratios, and other variable 
factors. All services, however, have the common objective of recruiting indi- 
viduals with the highest trainable potential available. This quality is found, 
for the most part, in individuals with a secondary school education or higher. 

The Air Force objective may not be exceeded in any month, but the Army ob- 
jective is a minimum objective which is limited only by the recruiting capability 
of the Army. 

Navy and Marine Corps have similar objectives. 

Army has a minimum 3-year enlistment, and Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps have a minimum enlistment of 4 years. 


RECRUITING COSTS 


Enlisted recruiting costs for the past 2 fiscal years and projected for this fiscal 
year show some increase as reflected in the following table: 


Cost per recruit? 














Fiscal year Department Army? Navy Marine Air Force 
of Defense Corps 
Fa sl Se eta Pe RAE Ae $157 $134 $158 $280 $145 
RAPES fe 15 Cie RS 154 141 154 204 152 
ES Sete eee ee 161 175 149 198 138 








1 Excludes examining and processing cost. 
2 Includes Reserve and Guard procurement by recruiting service. 


Approximately 75 percent of these costs are for personnel, and the balance 
for transportation, advertising, rental, and other operating costs. They also 
reflect the intensified effort to recruit higher caliber personnel. Evidence of the 
effectiveness of this program may be noted from the fact that the number of 
personnel recruited in the lowest mental category was 45 percent less during 
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the first half of fiscal year 1960 than for the same period in fiscal year 1959.. 
To accomplish this requires recruiters to screen substantially greater numbers 
of applicants, but the results in reduced training costs and increased effective- 
ness more than offset the increased recruiting cost. 

It is most significant that the recruiting services of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force have filled all their requirements with long-term voluntary enlist- 
ments and that the recruiting service of the Army has enabled Army to reduce 
its 2-year inductees from 179,000 in fiscal year 1957 to approximately 100,000 
in fiscal year 1960. In this connection, however, the 2-year obligated-service 
provision in the Selective Service Act has influenced a number of young men 
to consider a longer term of voluntary military service in order to serve in the 
branch of their choice. Experience shows that the lower the draft eall the more 
difficult it is to meet recruiting objectives, which is also a factor affecting recruit- 
ing costs. 

Manpower costs associated with recruiting are a sound investment. Recruiters 
obtain long-term personnel for the Active Forces and, consequently, training costs 
are lower than for a comparable force of inductees. Thus, the recruiting activi- 
ties of the services achieve a true personnel economy in the long run. 


DISCUSSION 


To the extent considered practical, the operations connected with recruiting 
are conducted on a joint basis. For example, physical and mental examinations 
for both enlistees and inductees are jointly administered. Defense policy is 
one of joint use of facilities in Government-owned, rent-free space where it is 
available. In addition, the separate recruiting organizations of the services are: 
subject to coordination under Defense policies. 

However, a joint recruiting organization is not considered advantageous. For 
the most part, prospective applicants desire counseling and guidance in the oppor- 
tunities available through various enlistment options and programs. Because: 
of variations in requirements, these opportunities vary from time to time among 
the services in different career fields, and can best be explained by recruiters 
for their respective services. Healthy competition among recruiters of the serv- 
ices is also of considerable benefit in obtaining the required number of high 
quality, long-term enlistments. The importance of an effective recruiting opera- 
tion to the armed services cannot be overemphasized. 

It has been suggested that the selective service local boards could fill the man- 
power requirements of the armed services without the cost of recruiting. The 
underlying assumption is that the 4,000 local selective service boards can accept 
the volunteer recruitment function as an added duty with no significant increase. 
in costs. This assumption would appear to rest on a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the operations of both the Selective Service System and of the re- 
cruiting activities of the military services. 

The local boards are composed of unpaid, patriotic citizens who serve part 
time, generally, a few evenings per week. The average board is assisted by one 
clerk. The boards select persons for induction who are liable and available 
under the law and the regulations, based on data in each registrant’s file. Per- 
sons selected have to serve under the law, and there is no salesmanship necessary 
on the part of the boards. 

Recruiting volunteers for 3 or more years of service is an entirely different 
problem. It is a full-time job, requiring an intensive sales effort. To be effec- 
tive, the recruiter must have an intimate knowledge of his service, its organiza- 
tion, and of the entire span of needed personnel skills. Accordingly, the serv- 
ice generally use experienced noncommissioned officers in recruiting activities, 
and recruiters are given specialized training in salesmanship as well as in the 
changing programs, qualifications, and requirements. 

It appears unrealistic to assume that the private citizens who serve as local 
board members could do an effective selling and recruiting job merely as an 
added duty during the evening hours they now devote to normal selective serv- 
ice operations. The local boards would have to hire and train a large number 
of full-time, military-personnel specialists, and essentially duplicate the present 
machinery. 

For these reasons, the Department of Defense does not believe that the Selective 
Service could conduct volunteer recruitment functions as effectively or more 
economically than the military services. 
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APPENDIx D 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Military Manpower, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Information concerning the military rotation base is 
submitted herewith, in accordance with your request of December 14, 1959. 

The numbers and skills of military personnel required in the United States to 
provide an equitable, efficient, and economical system for periodic relief of per- 
sonnel serving overseas, with the fleet, or with the Marine Corps operating 
forces, is one of continuing concern and study in the Department of Defense. 

Each of the military services has different problems in maintaining a rotation 
system because of the nature of their respective missions, organization and de- 
ployment of forces, and for other cogent reasons. The Navy requirement, for 
example, is to provide an adequate and equitable sea-to-shore rotation program. 
The Marine Corps rotation system, on the other hand, is designed for rotation 
between the operating forces and nonoperating forces. The answers, therefore, 
to the questions posed in your request are necessarily different for each service. 

The Department of Defense does not maintain military forces in the United 
States solely to provide a pool for oversea replacement. Units and activities 
which are a source of replacement perform essential Zone of Interior functions. 
Further, such forces as units of the Strategic Air Command, the Strategic Army 
Forces, Air Defense, Fleet Marine divisions, and the fleet, while based in the 
United States in substantial numbers, are immediately available for defense of 
the homeland as well as prompt deployment overseas, should the need arise. 

Similarly, the Department of Defense has no noncombatant military skills, ex- 
cept for those specifically covered by the Geneva Convention. Some military 
skills are, of course, comparable to those found in the civilian economy. In such 
instances, a criterion in determining whether civilian replacement is feasible is 
not exclusively the skill requirement but rather where the skill will be used. 
This consideration is overriding since most civilian-type skills are found in sig- 
nificant numbers in tactical units. 

The Department’s policies emphasize the use of civilians to free military per- 
sonnel for more essential military duties. Such policies provide that civilians 
will be used in positions which do not require military incumbents because of 
training, discipline, rotation, combat readiness, a military background, or do not 
entail unusual hours not normally associated with civilian employment. In ad- 
dition, key management positions in the support establishment have been identi- 
fied to indicate which positions will be filled by military personnel and by civilian 
personnel. The effect of these policies has been to use large numbers of civilian 
personnel. The Department employs a total of 1,061,000 direct-hire civilian em- 
ployees and 184,000 contract-hire foreign nationals. The resources of private 
eontractors are also used when the work can be accomplished more efficiently 
and economically by private industry. 

In furtherance of present policies, the military departments substitute civilian 
personnel for military in support-type activities, when such action is practical. 
For example, the Department of Defense recently issued a new directive empha- 
sizing the use of civilians in sales commissaries. While we anticipate no further 
large-scale civilian substitution, the subject is studied continuously, and adjust- 
ments are made when a more efficient utilization of manpower would result. 

In presenting these data we have taken the opportunity to include a brief 
narrative of each service’s rotation system. We tru.t the answers to your in- 
quiry and this supplemental information will assist the subcommittee in its 
work. If we can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to call 
on us. 

Sincerely yours, 

STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REPORT CONCERNING THE MILITARY ROTATION BASE 


SECTION I, INTRODUCTION 


The following report on the military rotation base has been prepared in com- 
pliance with a request of Chairman Melvin Price, House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Utilization of Military Manpower. 

Chairman Price requested a reply to the following questions : 

A. What specific types of skills or functions are involved for each of the 
armed services in the use of military personnel in certain noncombatant, 
support-type billets in continental United States to provide a pool for over- 
sea replacement? 

B. What is the number of military personnel who are currently required 
to fill these billets overseas or on board ship for each of the armed services? 

C. What is the number of military personnel who are currently filling these 
billets in continental United States for each of the armed services? 

Military service requirements for a rotation base differ because of the nature 
of their respective missions, organizations and deployment of forces, and for 
other cogent reasons. In the Marine Corps, for example, rotation of personnel is 
accomplished between the operating forces and nonoperating forces as distin- 
guished solely from oversea and stateside duty. Similarly, Navy rotation re- 
quirements are dictated by the need to provide equitable sea-to-shore duty tours. 

The length of oversea tours influences to some extent the numbers of military 
personnel in the United States. This aspect is discussed in detail in memo- 
randum, Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.) to Chairman Price, Febru- 
ary 3, 1960. 

The Department of Defense does not maintain military forces in the United 
States solely to provide a pool for oversea replacement. Units and activities 
which are a source of replacement perform essential Zone of Interior functions. 
Further, such forces as units of the Strategic Air Command, the Strategic Army 
Forces, Air Defense, Fleet Marine divisions, and the fleet, while based in the 
United States in substantial numbers, are immediately available for defense of 
the homeland as well as prompt deployment overseas, should the need arise. 

The following sections provide the information pertaining to each military 
service, together with a brief explanation of the military services’ rotation 
problem. 

SECTION II. ARMY 


In discussing the Army’s rotation base it is necessary to provide a brief 
explanation of this term so that the composition of the base and the general 
requirements for the base are known. The Army does not maintain for any 
purpose a “pool” of military personnel in the sense that a pool is a reserve 
of manpower which is not required other than as replacements. Army or- 
ganization, policies and practices provide for assignment of military personnel 
only to positions which have been established as essential for training, main- 
taining readiness and supporting other approved programs. The rotation base 
required in the CONUS must be sufficient to provide the necessary personnel 
to support deployment overseas. The table of organization and equipment and 
table of distribution units in the CONUS in themselves do not contain suffi- 
cient personnel to support oversea deployment and this deficiency is offset by 
utilization of trained replacements from among new accessions to the Army. 
These replacements are not shipped overseas until they have received 16 weeks 
training as required by law. 

The maximum numbers of personnel that can be supported overseas can be 
derived through considering the following factors : 

a. The forecast number of non-prior-service gains to the Army each month. 

b. The monthly fixed requirements for CONUS assignments (principally 
STRAC and ARADCOM trainees) which cannot be assigned overseas. 

c. The extent to which the units in the CONUS can be levied to meet skill 
and grade requirements overseas. 

d. The Army’s ratio of non-Regular to Regular Army enlisted personne! and 
their corresponding terms of service. 

e. The length of foreign service tours. 

Through the consideration of these factors it has been mathematically de- 
termined that the minimum ratio of total CONUS population to total oversea 
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population necessary to provide acceptable support of the oversea commands is 
60 CONUS to 40 overseas. This ratio has been proven valid by experience and 
any significant reduction in the ratio of personnel in the CONUS results in 
difficulty in proper maintenance of combat effectiveness in the oversea commands, 

It is impossible to differentiate in most of the skills employed by the Army 
whether such a skill is a combatant support or noncombatant support type 
skill. It is the type of unit in which the skill is utilized which determines 
whether a billet can be considered combatant, combatant support, or non- 
combatant support. Since a majority of the “support” type skills utilized by 
the Army are persent in significant numbers in combat and combat support 
units, it is impossible to say that a skill is only a noncombatant support type 
skill. Therefore, it is important to remember that the listing of noncombatant 
support-type skills in which the House Subcommittee on Utilization of Military 
Manpower is interested and which are shown below in response to question A 
exist in combat and combat support type units in very significant numbers. 
An example of this would be vehicle drivers and cooks which are included in 
front line infantry companies as well as in post, camp and station CONUS 
administrative motor pools and mess halls. 

Ansivers to Chairman Price’s questions 

Question A. What specific types of skills or functions are involved in this policy 
for each of the Armed Services? 

Answer A. The following type skills are involved in “noncombatant support 
type billets” in continental United States. 

1. Scientific and professional. 
2. Electronics. 
3. Electrical maintenance. 
4. Precision maintenance. 
5. Communications. 
6. Construction and utilities. 
7. Automotive. 
8. Aircraft maintenance. 
9. Clerical. 
0. Supply. 
1. Graphics. 
2. Medical. 
3. Food service. 
14. Intelligence. 
15. Military police. 
16. Miscellaneous (such as dog trainers and marine operations). 

Question B. What is the number of military personnel who are currently re- 
quired to fill these billets overseas or on board ship for each of the armed 
services? 

Answer B. Keeping in mind that most of these skills are found in combat 
and combat support type units, for the present authorized Army enlisted strength 
of 769,900 and the present maximum oversea deployment, there are 163,500 
personnel required in these skills in billets overseas. 

Question C. What is the number of military personnel who are currently 
filling these billets in continental United States for each of fhe armed services? 

Answer C. In order to maintain the 163,500 personnel in these skills required 
in oversea deployments, approximately 246,000 personnel are required in the 
CONUS. There are 226,500 personnel currently in these skills in CONUS. 
The Army offsets any rotation deficiency in the CONUS by the direct assign- 
ment overseas of non-prior-service trainee graduates. 


SECTION III. NAVY 


The Navy's need for a rotation base is for shore billets so that its personnel 
may expect reasonable periods ashore between longer terms at sea. 

Prior to World War II, long tours at sea by certain ratings were tolerated. 
since the vast majority of sea billets in those days still permitted an individual 
to spend a goodly portion of each year in home port. Subsequent to World 
War II, conditions have changed in many respects. Increased international 
commitments and continuing international tension require more extensive deploy- 
ments and longer absences from home port. The Navy is larger, but a drastic 
rise in the percentage of married officers and men has occurred, paralleling the 
national trend toward younger marriages. A shift in attitude toward sea duty 
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has thus evolved; the prospect of successive tours of sea duty, with prolonged 
separations from hearth and home, has been often cited as the basis of individual 
and collective dissatisfaction, with concomitant degradation of effectiveness and 
failure to reenlist. 

In 1953 a study of the sea/shore rotation program revealed marked inequities. 
In certain ratings the amount of sea duty inherent in billet requirements is high 
compared to the demand for those skills ashore (e.g., the boilertender or BT). 
Conversely, there are several ratings (particularly clerical types) in which the 
intrinsic demand for sea billets is low compared to the requirements ashore. 
These facts had led to a situation wherein, as of June 1953, a radarman (RD) 
could expect 1 year of shore duty for every 13.1 years at sea; a machinist’s mate 
(MM) could anticipate his year asore after 7.46 years afloat; a gunner’s mate 
might get his on a 4.67-to-1 ratio. It thus became evident that a review of the 
entire sea/shore rotation system was mandatory, if such patent inequities were 
to be eliminated and trained petty officers retained in the Navy. 

A study of the billet requirements ashore led to the conclusion that large 
numbers of billets could be filled by any petty officer. Among these were many 
billets for instructors at recruit training commands and for recruiters, formerly 
open only to certain rates such as boatswain’s mates (BMs) and quartermasters 
(QMs). To identify billets thus employing the general capabilities of any petty 
officer, there was established an identification and marking system by which 
such billets were denoted as general administrative (“G”) billets. Other ex- 
amples of “G” billets are those for brig guards, supervisors, shore patrol, and 
masters-at-arms. 

In administering the Navy’s sea/shore rotation program, within the numbers 
of military personnel allocated, control is achieved by use of billet ratios in or- 
der to distribute more equitably the opportunity for shore duty. The sea/shore 
billet ratio thus simply becomes, for a given rating, the number of sea billets 
divided by the number of shore billets. Part of the program also lies in the con- 
cept of “feasibility range.” Ratios above an upper limit are considered critical 
from a rotation aspect, because of degradation of morale: while those below 
the lower limit are considered susceptible of substitution by civilians. 

The upper and lower limits employed by the Navy vary by pay grade as 
follows: 








Ratio of years at sea to years 





ashore 
| Upper } Lower 
ela med eres | oe z* 
E-7 (Chief petty officer) __..| 2to1 | 1 tot. 
E-6 (Petty officer first class). __- : $006 B22... c. | 1.5 to 1. 
E-5 (Petty officer second class) ; ean 4tol._.. 2 tol. 
E-4 (Petty officer third class Pes od , eee any |! | | SRE | 3 tol, 





Thus, within a given rating, when sea/shore ratio exceeds the upper limit it 
becomes necessary to write more shore billets for this rating (at the expense of 
other ratings within the range of feasibility) in order to force the ratio down. 
Conversely, should the ratio drop below the lower limit, civilian substitution in 
billets is in order, and can be accomplished without harm to the sea/shore ro- 
tation program. 

Most of the ratings with high sea/shore ratios which are used in the “G” billets 
above noted coincidentally represent skills which are in short supply during” 
mobilization, particularly during the initial stages. Therefore, the “G” billet 
concept is not only a useful device for reducing inequities in sea/shore rotation, 
but it also serves to increase the mobilization base in scarce skills by building 
up requirements in these ratings. It is considered that these two advantages far 
outweigh the disadvantage of utilizing highly skilled petty officers in general 
administrative tasks. 

Another type of billet similarly required for rotation is the “N” category of 
billets, comparable to “G” billets but necessitating the skills of a specific rate, 
rather than being open to a petty officer of any rating. 

The task of insuring equitable sea/shore rotation, within the range of feasi- 
bility of ratios briefly discussed above, demands continuing review and adjust- 
ment. As numbers in a certain rating rise considerably above the upper limit 
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of feasibility, ‘“G’’ billets will be written for that rating and taken away from 
another which is within or approaching the lower limit. Unfortunately there 
are not sufficient numbers of shore billets, “N” or “G,”’ to permit keeping all 
ratings within even the extreme upper limit of feasibility, without regard to the 
optimum condition. Adjustments thus serve primarily to keep any one rating 
from getting too far out of line, too grossly far above the feasibility range upper 
limit. 

It should be noted, however, that no Navy personnel, except for those specifi- 
cally covered by the Geneva Convention, are necessarily “noncombatants.” 
When serving aboard ship, only medical and dental enlisted personnel are ex- 
empted under international law from combatant status; all others are trained 
for and assigned to battle stations during general quarters and are “combatants” 
in every sense of the word. Navy personnel ashore similarly continue to exercise 
military authority and responsibility. They are assigned military watches, 
trained as members of local emergency security forces, and detailed to stations 
in the watch, quarter, and station bill as appropriate to the individual command. 
In event of war, rebellion, disaster or other emergency they could hardly be con- 
sidered “noncombatants.” 

Those specific ratings or skills which encompass the approximately 10,000 “G”" 
and “N” billets established in support of sea/shore rotation are listed below. As 
noted earlier, these are in general the ratings for which there is little or no in- 
herent requirement ashore, in duties consistent with the technical skills of the 
rating, but for which the “G” billets (and to lesser degree the “N”’ billets) now 
make available an opportunity for rotation ashore. 


Answers to Chairman Price’s questions 

Question A. What specific types of skills or functions are involved in this policy 
for each of the armed services? 

Answer A. All Navy rates and ratings are affected by the sea/shore rotation 
policy. The numbers of billets inherently required at sea and ashore vary for 
each rating, of course, depending on whether technical skills are utilized more 
aboard ship or in the activities supporting the fleet. They vary also by paygrade, 
in reflection of need for relative skill and experience. Although the Navy does 
not have a “requirement for a military rotation base in the zone of interior to 
provide a pool for oversea replacements,” it does support the sea/shore rotation 
program within the parameters outlined above, currently using the following 
ratings as source input to “G” and “N” billets: 


| Boatswain’s Mate. _., / ae Boilerman. 

i eer Quartermaster. = Boilermaker. 

aa. Signalman. . eS Electrician’s Mate. 
a aes . Radarman. | Interior Communications 
i See ae Sonarman. Electrician. 
SERRE ea a Torpedoman’s Mate. _) eee aoe Shipfitter. 

( Geaateend pares Gunner’s Mate. | > a are Damage Controlman. 

| a Fire Control Technician. PM ___--_--~- Patternmaker. 

| ee Instrumentman. | ee Molder. 

eer Opticalman. ee Surveyor. 

| eave Storekeeper. ee Construction Electrician. 
OP estes Commissaryman. Disses rtd Equipment Operator. 

_ Sa Ship’s Serviceman. ct | Pewee Construction Mechanic. 
OE Lithographer. aa Builder. 

| eR Machinist’s Mate. | eee Steelworker. 

Engineman. iy feet eres Utilities Man. 

| | En Machinery Repairman. 


Question B. What is the number of military personnel who are currently re- 
quired to fill these billets overseas or on board ship for each of the armed 
services? \ 

Answer B. The numbers of shore and sea billets for the ratings listed above 
are set forth below. It is reiterated that it is within these shore billets that are 
found the approximately 10,000 “N” and “G” billets which are established in 
endeavor to bring such ratings within the rotational upper range of feasibility. 
As previously noted, this ratio for many ratings fails to fall within the pre- 
scribed limits: only through establishment of about 3.500 additional shore 
billets eould the Navy bring all rates and ratings within the upner range of 
feasibility, which is still not the optimum. All data are as of December 31, 1959: 
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Question C. What is the number of military personnel who are currently filling 
these billets in continental United States for each of the armed services? 

Answer C. It has been earlier noted that the stated “requirement for a mili- 
tary rotation base in the zone of interior to provide a pool for oversea replace- 
ment” is not germane to the Navy. Question (C) is accordingly again considered 
inapplicable to the Navy. As previously indicated, however, about 10,000 "“G” 
and “N” shore duty billets are written in support of the Navy's sea/shore rota- 
tion prograin., 

SECTION IV. AIR FORCE 


The problem of justifying the use of military personnel in certain noncom- 
batant support type positions where qualified civilian personnel are available 
cannot be and should not be justified solely through the “requirement for a 
military rotational base in the zone of interior to provide a pool for overseas 
replacement.” The overseas/zone of interior (OS/ZI) ratio problem is only 
one of many factors which must be considered when determining the require- 
ment for military manning of a position. However, the Air Force considers the 
OS/ZI1 ratio factor an important criteria in determining manning requirements. 

It has been general policy of the Air Force that during an individual's 
career he should spend approximately twice as much time in the United States 
as he does overseas. The attainment of this objective appears feasible in 
that normally, during peacetime, our requirements approximate two-thirds of 
our total force within the United States and one-third outside. The many 
factors affecting the assignment of personnel prohibit a strict implementation 
of this policy. For example: The ZI/OS ratios of individual skill require- 
ments vary greatly, there are varying tour lengths for oversea locations, the 
requirement for experienced personnel is increased in the more isolated areas, 
and there is little justification for applying the two-for-one policy to noncareer 
(short-term) personnel. 

These and other factors have virtually ruled out any possibility of develop- 
ing all encompassing formulas for determining optimum ratios for each skill. 
Virtually every skill in the Air Force is required overseas or at one of the 
many remote, isolated locations. Because of this fact each skill must be con- 
sidered separately. There have been gross inequities among personnel in dif- 
ferent skills as to their oversea obligations. Personnel were returning overseas 
with jess time back in the United States than was considered minimum for 
morale purposes. In many cases trained personnel returning from overseas 
could not be utilized in their skill and had to be retrained for further utiliza- 
tion. This lack of experienced personnel with oversea eligibility caused an 
excessive number of young, inexperienced airmen to be assigned to oversea 
locations immediately upon graduation from technical schools. 

One of the most compelling reasons to strive to maintain a reasonable ratio 
is the excessive costs of training and retraining resulting from poor ratios. It 
is necessary each year to train into low-ratio skills numbers of airmen in ex- 
cess of those required to replace normal losses. This has been necessary in 
order to maintain a sufficient number of people in the United States who 
possess those skills and who are eligible for oversea service. 

The question of civilian versus military manning cannot be determined by 
skills alone. The first consideration in determining manning of a given posi- 
tion is that of the demands of the job. If we assume, for the purpose that a 
clerical position is involved, the actual position may be classified as that of 
airman or civilian. But the job itself is not the only consideration. The type 
of unit in which the position is located has a significant bearing on the matter. 
If the unit is a tactical or operational one, it will be necessary to give priority 
to military considerations. The availability of civilian personnel also has a 
bearing on the matter. Civilian personnel are usually available for local em- 
ployment, not for employment under the terms to which the position in a mili- 
tary unit is subject. In addition there are problems of scheduling, limitation 
on duty, and legal problems of the extent of military authority to control. 

The above factors point out the reasons why military personnel are selected 
for clerical-type positions. This requirement in the 5, 7, and 8 skill levels 
overseas was 10,547 in December 1959. Applying of the “2-to-1” ratio criterion 
it is necessary to maintain over 20,000 of these skills in the United States. 
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In addition to manning oversea locations, the Air Force is now faced with 
the requirement of manning remote and isolated duty stations in the United 
States. This is another factor which must be considered in the rotation base 
problem. 

Because there are many factors which affect the authorization of military 
versus civilian personnel to do a given job, each skill must be considered sepa- 
rately. It has been Air Force experience that any skill which is below the 
2-to-1 ratio is, in fact, a problem area. It makes no difference whether it is 
a direct or an indirect support skill. However, inasmuch as the training in- 
vestment is a primary factor, it naturally follows that skills with the least 
amount of costly training do not pose problems of the magnitude of more costly 
skills. In reviewing actions which will affect the OS/ZI ratios of specific skills 
the Air Force considers such factors as locations where the skill will be 
utilized, relative training investment, actual manning experience in subject 
skill and any other known pertinent factors. The ratios are applied generally, 
but not without judgement. The principles involved for both the most techni- 
cal and the least technical skills are identical and will be continued to be 
treated as such. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that the Air Force does not maintain 
a pool for oversea replacement. Every position established in the United 
States for rotation purposes is utilized for the performance of essential func- 
tions. 

Question A. What specific types of skills or functions are involved in this 
policy for each of the armed services? 

Answer A. 

CAREER FIELD 
20 Intelligence 
22 Photomapping 
23 Photographic 
25 Weather 
27 Air Traffic Control and Warning 
29 Communications Operations 
30 Radio-Radar Systems 
31 Missile Guidance and Control System 
32 Armament Systems Maintenance and Gunnery 
33 Atomic Weapons 
34 Training Devices 
36 Wire Maintenance 
40 Intricate Equipment Maintenance 
42 Aircraft and Missile Accessory Maintenance 
43 Aircraft and Missile Maintenance 
45 Production Control 
46 Munitions and Weapons Maintenance 
47 Motorized and Miscellaneous Equipment Maintenance 
53 Metal Working 
55 Construction 
56 Utilities 
57 Fire Protection 
58 Fabric, Leather and Rubber 
59 Marine 
60 Transportation 
62 Food Service 
64 Supply 
65 Procurement 
67 Finance, Accounting and Auditing 
68 Statistical, Analysis Data Processing and Programing 
70 Administrative 
71 Printing 
72 Information Services 
73 Personnel 
74 Special Services 
75 Education and Training 
76 Band 
77 Air Police 
82 Special Investigation 
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90 Medical 
92 Aircrew Protection 
98 Dental 

Question B. What is the number of military personnel who are currently re- 
quired to fill these billets overseas or on board ship for each of the armed 
services? 

Answer B. There are 135,724 personnel required to man the foregoing career 
fields overseas. 

Question C. What is the number of military personel who are currently filling 
these billets in continental United States for each of the armed services? 

Answer C. There are 279,029 personnel required in continental United States 
to man the career fields listed in question A. 


SECTION V. MARINE CORPS 


The data submitted below is by occupational field rather than individual MOS, 
with the exception of category B billets. The term “occupational field,” as used 
by the Marine Corps, is a combined group of related billets, extending over one 
or more pay grades, functionally related and normally requiring similar basic 
knowledge and skills. Category B billets are those which can be filled by any of 
several skills, or, in some instances, by any marine. The occupational fields 
listed in answer to question A are those in which billets might be considered 
noncombatant, support type when authorized in nonoperating forces. Data in 
response to paragraphs questions B and C are categorized as operating forces 
and nonoperating forces. For purposes of this report, operating forces are de- 
fined to include all Fleet Marine Force units, forces afloat, and security forces 
overseas. Nonoperating forces include all other forces. 

The overall Marine Corps ratio of military billets in operating forces to non- 
operating forces is approximately 3 to 1. The compilation of military billets 
coming within the definition of noncombatant, support-type billets contained the 
answers to the questions shows a ratio of approximately 6 to 4 between operat- 
ing forces and nonoperating forces, respectively. While this generally indicates 
why a rotational base requirement exists, the following is a more detailed dis- 
cussion of facts in support of rotation. 

1. The very substantial number of billets listed below in the operating forces 
creates, per se, the need for a rotational base unless an individual is to be re- 
tained in the operating forces for his entire career. The present Marine Corps 
policy of Fleet Marine Force tours overseas unaccompanied by dependents, plus 
extended maneuvers and emergency deployments, results in forced family sep- 
aration for extended periods. These frequent and protracted absences adversely 
affect reenlistments. 

2. Rotational billets provide a base for assignment of hardship cases. 

3. In the case of personnel with short time remaining on their enlistment and 
who are not deployable with a combat unit, it is necessary to have some rota- 
tional billets available in order to fully utilize this individual’s services until 
discharged. 

4. Certain skills, such as commissarymen, bakers, meatcutters, etc., while re- 
quired overseas for deploved Fleet Marine Force units, are not always utilized 
by the operating forces while in garrison. The supporting base is the only loca- 
tion where these skills can be utilized and provide a means of maintaining their 
pr ficiency. 

>. Rotation of operating force personnel to supporting bases provides a pool of 
trained personnel for augmentation of combat units deployed on extremely short 
notice in the event of an emergency. 

6. Formal school training of certain skills listed below can only be conducted 
at supporting bases. This establishes the requirement for a number of these 
occupational field billets being rotated to the ponoperating forces as instructors 
or for other jobs associated with military or combat training. 

As a separate but related consideration, it must be noted that the Marine 
Corps utilizes some 1,600 women marines in the nonoperating forces. Utilization 
of women marines reduces male requirements of the Marine Corps and provides 
other desirable manpower benefits. However, utilization of women marines has 
the undesirable features of further reducing the number of billets available 
to provide for rotation of marines out of the operating forces, and the number 
of marines immediately available in the event of an emergency to augment or 
replace marines in the operating forces. 
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The narrative summary above may be illustrated by a brief analysis of the 
data provided below. Some occupational fields, such as Occupational Field 21~ 
Armament Repair, provide relatively little difficulty from a rotational stand- 
point. For example, the Marine Corps has a requirement for 1,012 billets of this 
type in the operating forces and 475 billets in the nonoperating forces. This 
provides a fairly adequate billet source for rotation of personnel in this field. 

A more complicated example would be those fields where the number of bil- 
lets in the operating forces are substantially greater than the needs in the non- 
operating forces. Occupational Field 25—Operational Communciations, for ex- 
ample, is shown below as consisting of 9,059 billets in the operating forces and 
only S75 billets in the nonoperating forces. Here, with a ratio of about 10:1, 
in order to provide any acceptable rotational base, personnel of this occupational 
field must be placed in nonoperating force billets on a secondary-skill basis 
or into category B billets. Many marines are qualified in one or more secondary 
skills in addition to their primary skill, and, as previously noted, category B 
billets are those which can be filled by marines possessing any of several skills, 
or in some instances by any marine. 

Conversely, there are a few occupational fields where the number of billets 
are greater in the nonoperating forces than in the operating forces. Occupa- 
tional Field 34—Disbursing, for example, shows only 375 billets in the operating 
forces as against 466 billets in the nonoperating forces. This situation occurs 
for this occupational field and some other fields as a result of the Marine Corps’ 
intensive effort to keep supporting services to a minimum in the operating forces, 
As a result, the disbursing functions are performed to a greater extent by the 
supporting posts and stations. 

Question A. What specific types of skills or functions are involved in this 
policy for each of the armed services? 

Answer A. 

OCCUPATIONAL FIELD 


OF-01 Personnel Administration 
OF-11 Utilities 

OF-13 Construction, Equipment, and Shore Party 
OF-14 Drafting and Surveying 
OF-15 Printing and Reproduction 
OF-21 Armament Repair 

OF-25 Operational Communications 
OF-26 Telephone Maintenance 
OF-27 Electronics Maintenance 
OF-30 Supply Administration and Operations 
OF-31 Transportation 

OF-32 Supply Services 

OF-33 Food Services 

OF-34 Disbursing 

OF-35 Motor Transport 

OF-36 Steward 

OF-40 Data Processing 

OF-41 Marine Corps Exchange 
OF-48 Informational Services 
OF-46 Photography 

OF-64 Aircraft Maintenance 
OF-66 Aviation Electronics 

OF-67 Air Control 

OF-70 Aviation Operations 

OF-71 Flight Equipment 


Question B. What is the number of military personnel who are currently re- 
quired to fill these billets overseas or on board ship for each of the armed services? 

Answer B. There are 51,482 personnel required to man the foregoing occupa- 
tional fields in the operating forces. In addition, there are 4,621 category B 
billets in the operating forces. 

Question C. What is the number of military personnel who are currently filling 
these billets in continental United States for each of the armed services? 

Answer C. There are 22,904 personnel required to man the foregoing occupa- 
tional fields in the nonoperating forces. In addition, there are 8,963 category 
B billets in the nonoperating forces. 
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APPENDIX E 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
February 3, 1960. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Wilitary Manpower, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your letter of January 8, I am pleased 
to furnish the attached infurmation with respect to oversea tours of military 
personnel and the recommendation being considered by your subcommittee for 
reduction of tours. 

Oversea tour lengths have been a matter of continuous study within the De- 
partment of Defense for many years. In May 1957, after nearly 2 years of in- 
tensive research, certain basic policies were adopted to apply to all services. 
Fundamental among these policies are that (1) tours will be the same length for 
personnel of all services stationed in the same area; (2) tours for unaccom- 
panied personnel will be shorter than when dependents are present; and (3) the 
length of tour will contribute to the maximum effectiveness of the forces, giving 
due consideration to the morale of the individual. 

The exact length of duty tour in a particular location is determined by the 
Secretary of Defense, on recommendation of the military department having the 
major interest (usually the greatest personnel strength), in the area. ‘Tours 
currently in force are indicated on the attached listing. The Secretary of De- 
fense is required by law (10 U.S.C.A. 714) to report semi-annually to the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees the regulations governing length of 
tours of duty outside the United States by members of the Army and Air Force. 
The last such report was submitted as of October 1, 1959. 

Determination of tour length is an extremely complex matter, involving con- 
sideration of such tangible factors as the effect of tour length on the operational 
readiness of the overseas forces; the ability of the services to support short-term 
rotation within authorized numerical strengths and skills resources; dollar costs 
of movement; the impact of tour length on the frequency of oversea duty for 
individuals; loss of productive man-years resulting from an increased personnel 
pipeline: collateral movements generated by increased movement of personnel 
to and from overseas; the turbulence created in continental United States activi- 
ties which must continually supply personnel for oversea shipment and absorb 
returning personnel. In addition, a less tangible but nonetheless compelling con- 
sideration influencing final decision on the matter is the effect of frequent trans- 
fers and family separations on the retention of career personnel. 

It is unquestionably true that some reduction could be accomplished in the 
number of personnel assigned to certain support missions if there were no mili- 
tary dependents overseas. Any reduction, however, must be viewed in the light 
of concomitant increases required for the stateside support of dependents who 
are now being provided for overseas (personnel, transportation, movement of 
household goods, medical care, ete.), and for additional facilities which would 
have to be maintained overseas for personnel serving without their families 
(barracks, bachelor officer quarters, messes, and recreational facilities, among 
others). Net savings thus become less significant than they first appear. 

The presence of American military dependents overseas has always been 
considered a powerful psychological factor in our relations with host countries. 
It is believed that the occasional “Ugly American” reaction can be dispelled 
and controlled more effectively than could the adverse effects of a no-dependents 
policy applied to the thousands of American servicemen now required to spend 
substantial portions of their military careeys overseas and to represent the 
United States throughout the world. 

Controls have been instituted and are becoming increasingly stringent regard- 
ing military dependents authorized to accompany their sponsors overseas. The 
total number of military dependents in foreign countries was decreased hy 
about 8,000 between March 1 and September 30, 1959. It must be pointed out, 
however, that, regardless of controls imposed by the Department of Defense, 
dependents of military personnel—like other citizens—are free to travel at their 
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own expense to foreign countries where their sponsors are stationed, and they 
have done so in sizable numbers. It may be reasonably concluded that, regard- 
less of the official establishment of a short no-dependents tour, there would 
continue to be many thousands of military dependents present in oversea areas 
where American forces are stationed. As a matter of law they are entitled to 
certain military support (for example, medical care) and as a matter of public 
policy they are not denied either the protection generally accorded Americans 
abroad or those traditional privileges to which members of service families 
have been traditionally entitled, such as the use of PX’s, clubs, schools, ete., 
when such facilities exist. 

The Department of Defense is in full accord with the established national 
policy regarding the numbers and kinds of American personnel serving abroad, 
and with your subcommittee’s emphasis on the maximum and appropriate 
utilization of military personnel. It is further exerting every effort to comply 
with the strongly expressed congressional desire, reflected in Senate Report 476, 
to reduce personnel movement and avoid unnecessary frequent relocation of 
families. 

In view of all the factors involved, this Department would oppose adoption 
of a 6-month unaccompanied oversea tour for all personnel, worldwide. 

To supplement the above information, there is attached a copy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense policy directive on rotation and oversea movement of dependents 
and a current listing of approved tour lengths, together with a fact sheet sum- 
marizing the more important data relevant to the problem. If you desire 
further information, we will be glad to furnish it, or to brief members of the 
committee who would like a more detailed presentation of the subject. 
Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES C, FINUCANE. 


Fact SHEET 


1. As of September 30, 1959, there were nearly 800,000 military personnel 
outside the continental limits of the United States. This constitutes approxi- 
mately one-third of our total military strength, ranging from 40 percent of the 
Army to 23 percent of the Marine Corps; 540,000 are stationed in 99 foreign 
countries ; 160,000 are en route, afloat, or in mobile units; the remaining 100,000 
are in Alaska, Hawaii, and U.S. territories and possessions. 

2. Military personnel in foreign countries are accompanied by 419,000 depend- 
ents, and by 129,000 in Alaska, Hawaii, and U.S. possessions. 

3. Tour lengths vary from a maximum of 36 months, accompanied by depend- 
ents, in such areas as France, Germany, Japan, Hawaii, and comparable locali- 
ties where conditions are desirable, to a minimum of 12 months, unaccompanied, 
in such areas as Malta, Eniwetok, Mindanao, Fire Island, and 13 months in 
Korea. 

4. In areas where dependents are permitted, personnel who elect to serve unac- 
companied are given a shorter tour. (E.g.: Germany—36 months with depend- 
ents, 24 without; Taiwan—24 months with dependents, 15 without; Port Lyau- 
tey—30 months with dependents, 18 without.) There is, however, no tour less 
than 12 months. 

5. About 25 percent of all military personnel movement results from travel to 
and from overseas in support of our international commitments, with personnel 
rotating on a relatively long-term base (majority 24-36 months). 

6. Frequent PCS moves with their attendant costs are one of the most severely 
criticized items in the Defense budget and in the operations of Defense per- 
sonnel policy. Substantial reduction in the length of oversea tours, requiring 
more frequent movement of one-third of the total personnel, would increase total 
PCS movements to astronomical proportions. 

(a) At least triple the direct movements to and from overseas to support 6- 
month tours. 

(b) Increase pipeline of personnel in transit and on preembarkation or post- 
foreign-duty leave, thus necessitating additional numbers to compensate for lost 
man-years. 

(c) Accelerate the inevitable chain reaction set up when transfers are made. 
Personnel turnover, promotion, required schooling at specified career points, 
skill imbalances, differing skill requirements, United States and overseas, and 
the necessity to keep priority units fully manned with qualified personnel gen- 
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erate a series of transfers from the reassignment of one man. Reynolds Metals 
Co. has estimated that seven additional moves result from the transfer of one 
keyman in their organization. No less severe reaction is believed to occur in the 
military. 

(d) Create two moves within 1 year for dependents of personnel sent overseas : 
one to their home of record or selected point to await return of the sponsor, and 
the second to rejoin the sponsor at his new station when he returns from over- 
seas. This would entail payment of two dislocation allowances, and two move- 
ments of household goods, at a total cost which could be greater than that in- 
curred by sending the dependents overseas for 3 years, to say nothing of the 
personal inconvenience to those affected. 

7. A previous study of the problem revealed that a tour reduction to 24 months 
for 485,000 personnel then stationed in 36-month areas would have added 107,000 
to the annual military movements in direct support of oversea commitments and 
would have increased the personnel pipeline by 4,865 man-years. 

&. At present, career military personnel may expect to spend about one-third 
of their total service overseas. This is normally planned as three or four tours, 
including one “hardship tour” of 18-24 months in relatively undesirable areas 
without their families, and additional longer tours in more desirable areas ac- 
companied by their families. They may also expect to move within the United 
States to meet changing military requirements and occasonally for professional 
schooling and advancement. 

9. The effect of sharply accelerated rotation on the operational readiness of 
the forces deployed overseas can be only partially appreciated by envisioning 
combat units whose senior member—officer or enlisted—had been on the job less 
than 6 months. The capability of such units to provide even minimum defense 
would be questionable. Noncombat units and personnel, planning staffs, joint 
and combined operations, intelligence activities, procurement and logistical func- 
tions in foreign countries all require a break-in period of such duration that the 
present tours of duty are under constant scrutiny to devise means of reducing the 
nonproductive time resulting from turnover. Increased continuity of duty can 
be provided by relatively long tours, but only at the cost of providing acceptable 
patterns of American living which will retain personnel in the military service 
long enough to benefit from their training and experience. 

10. Alternative methods have been considered for meeting oversea commit- 
ments without incurring the personnel and dollar costs resulting from the present 
system. The following, among others, have been suggested : 

(a) A Foreign Service, similar to the British Colonial Service, whose members 
would serve overseas continuously. This has been discarded as impractical in 
that it could not be supported by volunteers and would not be tolerated by the 
public on a conscript basis. Further, such a force would become ineffectual from 
lack of up-to-date training in a rapidly changing, complex Military 
Establishment. 

(b) A cash bonus (e.g., double family allowances) for personnel who would 
waive the movement of their families overseas. Aside from the difficulty of 
securing additional funds to support this, it is considered objectionable, as a 
matter of national policy, to place a dollar premium on separating families. 

(c) Limitation of foreign assignment to personnel who have no dependents. 
This appears out of the question, so long as more than half of all military 
personnel (85 percent of the officers, 47 percent of enlisted men) have depend- 
ents and more than 30 percent of our forces are overseas. Further, it would 
permit individuals to avoid foreign duty, often distasteful, by merely acquiring 
dependents. By so doing they would increase their cost to the services and 
decrease their value by restricting their assignments. If the entire burden of 
foreign duty were placed on bachelors, the possibility of stateside assignments 
for them at any time during their service would be practically eliminated. 

11. Present policies are continuously under study, with the objective of 
reducing costs, increasing efficiency, and maintaining career patterns which 
will attract and keep qualified personnel in the Armed Forces. While not 
opposed to any change of the present system which will contribute to these 
objectives, the Department of Defense cannot support changes which will 
significantly lessen the ability of the Armed Forces to perform their defense 
mission or destroy the morale of its fighting forces. It is believed the proposed 
change to a 6-month unaccompanied oversea tour would do both. 
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May 7, 1957 

No. 1315.7 

ASD(M.P. & R.) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Rotation and overseas movement of dependents. 


I. PURPOSE 


This directive delineates selected Department of Defense policies and underly- 
ing considerations applicable to tours of duty served by military personnel and 
their dependents overseas. 

II, APPLICABILITY 


This directive is applicable to all military personnel assigned to land bases 
outside continental United States. 


III. DEFINITIONS 


Overseas duty: Military duty performed while assigned to a military installa- 
tion or activity permanently located at a land station outside United States. 

Standard tour: The period of time established for duty at a specific location, 
applicable to personnel of all services. 

Authorized dependents: Military dependents authorized by statute to travel 
overseas at Government expense upon permanent change of station of their 
sponsor, and authorized by the appropriate military commander to be present 
in a military dependents’ status for the purpose of logistical support within his 
command. 

Unauthorized dependents: Military dependents not authorized Government- 
expense travel; military dependents entitled to Government-expense travel who 
are present in the oversea area without military authorization. 


IV. GENERAL POLICY 


A. It is the policy of the Department of Defense that, insofar as possible, 
acceptable patterns of American living will be enjoved by military personnel 
and their dependents wherever they may serve. Responsible officials and com- 
manders will make every reasonable effort to minimize periods of forced separa- 
tion and any adverse effects of overseas service encountered by military per- 
sonnel and their families. 

B. Decisions to move dependents overseas will be based on consideration of 
the available standards of living and general desirability of the area, the 
political climate obtaining in the country concerned, the probability of its being 
attacked by a potential enemy, and the possibly adverse effect that the presence 
of dependents might have on a unit’s mission, operational readiness, or combat 
eapability. These factors will be evaluated on an overall basis by the Secretary 
of Defense, with due regard to considerations of equity and uniformity of 
practice among the military departments. Movement of dependents will nor- 
mally not be authorized to any area where one or more of the above factors 
is significantly negative. 

Vv. DUTY TOURS 


A. A uniform method of computing oversea time will be used by all services. 
Time creditable as oversea duty will begin with the day of departure from a 
U.S. port and will terminate with the day of return thereto on permanent 
change of station. 

B. In countries or areas where the conditions of service differ significantly 
among various duty stations, shorter tours of duty will be prescribed for the less 
desirable stations. For example, the tour of duty prescribed at a desert outpost 
will be shorter than that prescribed in a metropolitan center such as London, 

C. To the maximum practical extent, in countries or areas where personnel 
of more than one service are stationed, duty tours will be of uniform duration. 

D. The standard tour of duty for military personnel who are accompanied or 
joined by their dependents in desirable oversea locations is 36 months. It will 
be established for areas and locations where conditions of health, safety, and 
welfare meet acceptable standards. It may be voluntarily extended by indi- 
viduals to a normal maximum of 48 months, subject to the approval of the 
services concerned. 
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E. Tours of less than 36 months will be established for remote or isolated areas 
and for locations where conditions otherwise do not meet acceptable standards 
of health, safety, and welfare. Such tours will be uniform for personnel of all 
services at the same station, unless specific exception is granted by the Secretary 
of Defense, and will normally not be less than 12 months. 

In determining the exact length of tour in any locality where personnel of 
more than one service are present, the service having the primary interest 
(normally the greatest personnel strength) shall initiate action to develop, in 
coordination with the other service(s) affected, a mutually satisfactory tour 
length, applicable to all military personnel in the locality. If interservice agree 
ment cannot be reached, the service having action responsibility shall refer the 
matter to the Secretary of Defense for decision. 

KF. The Secretary of Defense will compile a listing of prescribed tours of duty 
as reported to him by the services, and wi!l publish this listing semiannually. 

G. As a matter of policy, personnel serving overseas who are not accompanied 
or joined by their dependents shall be permitted a differential in the length of 
required service, to reduce their separation from their families. This differential 
will be applied in all cases where military personnel normally entitled to have 
their dependents overseas are required, by military conditions or lack of depend- 
ents’ support facilities, to serve in an unaccompanied status. The differential 
may further be applied in cases where the sponsor elects voluntarily, for personal 
reasons (such as illness in the family, schooling of children, management of 
family business interests, or similarly cogent reasons), not to move his depend- 
ents to the oversea station. In the application of this differential, consideration 
will be given also to bachelors, particularly those whose responsibilities parallel 
those of heads of families, without regard to the degree of financial dependency 
existing. 

The reduced tour resulting from the application of a differential for unac- 
companied personnel will follow the general pattern of 24 months in a standard 
36-month area, 18 months in a standard 24-month area, and will in no case be 
less than 12 months. The amount of differential for a particu'ar locality will 
be uniform for all services, determined as outlined in section FE. above. 

H. When the Secretary of a military department considers that the mission, 
operational readiness, or combat capability of his forces necessitates a tour 
length for his forces (or any segment thereof) which is of different duration 
from that prescribed for a particular area, he may request exception to the 
policy of uniformity. Exception will be granted only by the Secretary of 
Defense, based on his review of the detailed justification submitted by the 
service concerned. 

I. Tours of duty presently prescribed by the services which are at variance 
with the policies stated in this directive will be adjusted as rapidly as can be 
done without endangering operational readiness, military efficiency, or nersonnel 
support capabilities. All readjustments will be completed not later than June 
30, 1958. 

VI. DEPENDENTS 


A. The approval of the Secretary of Defense will henceforth be obtained by 
any military department desiring to move dependents to, or construct dependents’ 
support facilities in, any area where dependents of the particular department are 
not authorized or are not now present. This prior approval will not be required 
for dependents of personnel assigned to the staff of attachés or to military as- 
sistance or diplomatic missions which are of such a nature that the Department 
of State considers the presence of dependents desirable. 

B. In any oversea area where dependents of any service are authorized to be 
present, dependents of a’l services will be authorized unless specific approval to 
the contrary is obtained from the Secretary of Defense. 

C. Where in the judgment of the militarv department concerned the presence 
of denendents in an area is considered undesirable, approval of the Secretary 
of Defense will be sought to withhold authorization for the movement of depend- 
ents of that service at Government expense. 

TD. Unauthorized dependents in oversea areas (see definition, sec. TIT) will 
be furnished medical service as provided by law and will be permitted to use 
PX and commissary facilities where this privilege is available for authorized 
denendents. 

F. Military personnel whose unexpired term of service is less than the pre- 
scribed oversea tour for the area to which they are assigned will not be au- 
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thorized to move their dependents overseas unless they voluntarily extend their 
term of service to permit completion of the prescribed oversea tour. 

Appropriate action will be taken by each service to insure that enlisted per- 
sonnel who extend their term of enlistment or reenlist for this purpose are not 
deprived of benefits they would otherwise receive, including reenlistment bonus, 
travel pay, and reimbursement for leave. 

F. Oversea station allowances for dependents provided by joint travel regula- 
tions will be paid only to sponsors who are entitled to Government transportation 
for their dependents and who are authorized to have their dependents present 
in the area. Sponsors who may be currently receiving such allowances and 
who henceforth would not be entitled to receive them pursuant to this directive 
will continue to be paid such allowances until their current oversea duty tour is 
completed. 

G. Space-available transportation will not be furnished to dependents of mili- 
tary personnel below grade E-4 with 4 years’ service, or to other unauthorized 
dependents, to an oversea destination to join their sponsors. 

Space-available transportation from overseas to the United States may be 
furnished to unauthorized dependents who were in an oversea area on or prior 
to June 6, 1957. In the case of unauthorized dependents who enter(ed) an 
oversea area after June 6, 1957, return transportation is the financial responsi- 
bility of the sponsor or dependent. 

H. Dependents will not be sent overseas at Government expense unless the 
sponsor has a minimum of 12 months remaining on his oversea tour after depend- 
ents arrive. 

VII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive shall become effective 30 days after publication. 


VIII. REPORT CONTROL ACTION 


Report Exemption Symbol DD-MP&R(EX)68 has been assigned to the report- 
ing requirements of this directive. 
DONALD A. QUARLES, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


Foreign service tours for military personnel (other than attaché system), effective Oct. 
1, 1959 


{In months] 











Country or area With de- | All others Country or area | With de- |All others 
pendents | 1] | pendents 
| | | 
APRICA AND MIDDLE Fast | |) Turkey—Continued 
AREA | } Adana, Sile, Goleuk, and | 
oN ee } 36 | 24 Karamousal - 24 | 18 
Ethiopia (except Eritrea) __--_| 24 | 18 || Derence, Iskenderum | (‘) | 18 
Eritrea (Asmara) _-- 30 18 || Other #reas (1) | 2 
Iran (excent Teheran) _- | 24 | 12 || Palestine, U.N. Truce Super- 
Teheran.._-...--- Shona 24 | 18 |} visory Organization asiel 24 | 18 
Iraq-- Seid | »4 18 | | 
Liberia_ -__. | 36 24 EUROPE 
Lybia (except Tripoli) 30 18 || 
lee , 36 24 || Austria ? ; | 36 | 24 
Morocco: | | Belgium 2 . } 36 24 
Ben Guerir area. _ : 24 | 12 || Crete__. 24 18 
Casablanca area includ- || Corsica _- (') 18 
ing Nouasseur--___- 36 | 24 || Denmark 2 36 | 24 
Marrakech area 30 18 || France 2 | 36 24 
Port Lyautey area inelud- | Germany ? 36 24 
ing Boul Haut, Rabat, treece 2 30 18 
and Rabat Sale___-_..-.| 30 | 18 || Ttalw ? 36 | 24 
Sidi Slimane._.___- 24 12 || Malta... : | 24 | 12 
Pakistan (except Peshawar) __! 24 18 |! Netherlands ?____- 24 | 24 
Peshawar_____- | () 12 || Norwav ?___ 36 24 
Saudi Arabia (except Dhah- Portugal 36 24 
aiaeet el 18 12 || Sicily, Sigonella.. _- | 24 18 
Dhahran. __ 24 | 13 || Spain? 36 | 24 
Turkey: | Tnited Kingdom 2 36 x 
Ankera, Istanbul, and | || Yugoslavia. ras | 24 18 
Izmir__- fa 30 18 \ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Foreign service tours for military personnel (other than attaché system), effective Oct. 
1, 1959—Continued 


{In months] 





Country or area 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC AREA 
Australia Alice 
Springs)? 

Alice Springs 

Burma (except Rangoon) 
Rangoon 

Cambodia. - 

Eniwetok 

Guam 

Hawaiian Islands 2 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia (except Djakarta) 
Djakarta 

Iwo Jima 

Johnston Island 

Japan (except Wakkani 
Wakkani 

Korea 

Kwajalein 

Laos 

Midway Islands 

New Zealand 

Philippine Islands 

Mindanao) 

Mindanao 

Ryukyu Islands 

Saipan 

Taiwan - 

Thailand (except Bangkok) 
Bangkok 

Vietnam (except Saigon) 
Saigon... 

Wake Island 


(except 


except 


NORTH AMERICA AND NORTH 


ATLANTIC AREA 


Alaska: 

Aleutian Peninsula and 
islands west of 162d 
meridian, including 
Adak, Attu, and Dutch 
Harbor 


Anchorage area, includ- 


ing Elmendorf Air 
Force Base and Fort 
Richardson 


Big Delta area, including 
Fort Greely 

Fairbanks area, includ- 
ing Eielson and Ladd 
Air Force Bases 

Juneau area 

Kenai-Whittier area, in- 
cluding Wildwood Sta- 
tion 


1 Not available. 


| With de- 
| pendents 
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| 
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Country or area 


With de- |All others 








| pendents 
Alaska—Continued 
Fire Island | () 12 
Kodiak Island 24 12 
Murphy Dome. | (1) 12 
Nome area 24 12 
Point Barrow area___- 18 12 
Azores. 24 18 
Canada: 
Labrador (except Goose 
AFB) 24 | 12 
Goose AFB. 24 | 15 
Metropolitan areas 2 36 24 
Newfoundland: 
Argentia 24 18 
st. Johns and Ste- 
phensville 36 24 
Other areas 24 | 12 
Greenland 24 | 12 
Iceland 24 | 12 
Mexico ? 36 24 
SOUTH AMERICA AND 
CARIRREAN AREA 
Antigua 24 18 
Anguilla 24 18 
Argentina ? 36 24 
Aruba 24 18 
Bermuda 36 24 
Bolivia 4 24 18 
Brazil ? 36 | 24 
Chile ? 36 24 
Colombia 3 36 24 
Costa Rica 36 24 
Cuba 
Guantanamo 24 18 
Havana 2 36 24 
Dominican Republic 36 | 24 
Ecuador 3 24 | 18 
Eleuthera 24 18 
El Salvador 36 24 
Guatemala 36 24 
Haiti 36 24 
Honduras 3 24 18 
Nicaragua 3 24 18 
Panama, including Canal 
Zone ? 36 24 
Paraguay 3 24 18 
Peru ? 36 | 24 
Puerto Rico 2 36 24 
St. Lucia (}) 12 
| Trinidad 3 24 18 
Uruguay ? 36 24 
Venezuela ? 36 24 





? Bachelor personnel may be assigned the with-dependents tour in those areas, in accordance with service 


needs. 


In making this determination, particular attention will be given to par. V-6, DoD Directive 1315.7. 


3 Where the tour length specified in a government-to-government contract differs from the specified tour 
length, the individual concerned will serve for the contract period. 
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Foreign SERVICE Tours FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO THE ATTACHE 


SYSTEM 

24 months: 36 months: 
Afghanistan Argentina 
Bolivia Australia 
Burma Austria 
Cambodia Belgium 
Ceylon Brazil 
Czechoslovakia Canada 
Dominican Republic Chile 
Ecuador Colombia 
Egypt Costa Rica 
Ethiopia Cuba 
Haiti Denmark 
Hungary Fl Salvador 
India England 
Indonesia Finland 
Iran France 
Irag Germany 
Israel Greece 
Jordan Guatemala 
Korea? Honduras 
Laos Hong Kong 
Lebanon Ireland 
Malaya Italy 
Nicaragua Japan 
Pakistan Mexico 
Poland Morocco 
Rumania Netherlands 
Saudi Arabia New Zealand 
Singapore Norway 
Taiwan Paraguay 
Thailand Peru 
U.S.S.R. Philippines 
Vietnam Portugal 
Yugoslavia Spain 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 
2Unaccompanied Army enlisted men, 13 months. 


APPENDIX F 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE), 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1960. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Utilization of Military Manpower, House of 
Representatives. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the course of your subcommittee’s hearings, 
some discussion was given to the manpower aspects of contract arrangements in 
the Department of Defense and the relation of such arrangements to manpower 
ceilings. 

In this connection, Mr. Slatinshek, subcommittee counsel, and members of my 
staff have discussed the feasibility of providing the subcommittee information 
relating to the numbers of employees of contractors doing business with the 
Department of Defense. These discussions developed an appreciation of the 
difficulties involved in obtaining meaningful information for the subcommittee’s 
use in the limited time available. It was agreed, however, that the Defense 
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Department would undertake to furnish the subcommittee with such information 
as was immediately available without a detailed survey of our field activities. 
Accordingly, the military departments were asked to provide contract manpower 
data for those services which each department has been or is capable of perform- 
ing for itself. 

The purpose of this letter is to report the results of this effort and to discuss 
briefly the manpower aspects of contractual services. 

As you are probably aware, most of the procurement activities of the Defense 
Department are decentralized to major field commands and their field offices. 
The Army, for example, conducts its procurement operations through 20 pro- 
curing activities and 372 field procuring offices. It is not considered feasible to 
maintain records on the number of contractors’ employees on a recurring basis, 
since this would involve an administrative workload which is not justified by 
current requirements. 

In an effort to be helpful, however, the Department has attached for your 
information an estimate of contract service costs and man-years furnished by 
the Air Force. This data does not reflect work that the Air Force has been 
performing or necessarily could perform itself. Many of the dollars spent on 
contract services are in areas such as research and development where the Air 
Force does not and would not normally perform the functions with inservice 
personnel, 

A reliable indication of future and past trends in contractual manpower is 
obtainable only by surveying each field activity and reviewing each contract on 
file at such activity, or by requiring contractors to report such data at the 
termination of a contract. In any event, for any data to be meaningful to the 
subcommittee it should represent experience over definite periods of time because 
of variations which occur in the number of contracts and in the number of con- 
tractor employees. 

The military departments have indicated that such an effort would require 
3-6 months and a significant administrative effort to obtain the data on a one- 
time basis. Information on specific contracts, however, can be obtained with 
less difficulty. Attached for your information and to complete the record is 
supplementary data concerning contract operation of optical instrumentation 
at the Pacific missile range requested during subcommittee hearings, February 
4, 1960. 

The Defense Department does not consider contractors’ employees as a 
manpower resource comparable to Federal employees since such personnel are 
not generally available for assignment elsewhere to meet changing workloads, 
but are procured indirectly and incidentally, in most cases, to meet the need 
for a specific service or product. In such instances, contract manpower is but 
one element of cost in a contractor's bid which may also include facilities, 
equipment, supplies, and other assets necessary to the contract. 

The Department has recognized the manpower implications of contractual 
services, particularly as they could affect personnel ceilings. In connection 
with reduction of civilian employment levels, we have instructed the military 
departments not to resort to contracts for work formerly done inservice by 
direct-hire civilians. Stated policies of the military Departments are clear that 
contract services will not be used to circumvent personnel ceilings or to absorb 
directed reductions in manpower. We have also requested the military depart- 
ments to report any instances where our manpower ceilings would cause any 
uneconomical contracts and, if necessary, to request adjustment in ceilings to 
permit the work to be done by Government personnel. To date no report of 
uneconomical contract operations resulting from our administrative controls 
has been submitted. We have recently initiated a study of the effectiveness of 
existing manpower controls in this area to determine if further policy guidance 
or procedural improvements are indicated. 

I appreciate the opportunity to provide further clarification of this subject 
and trust the attached information will assist the subcommittee in its work. 
If we can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to call on us, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. FINUCANE. 


49066—60—No. 55-48 
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INCLOSURE 1 
Department of Air Force contract services costs and man-years 


[Costs in thousands] 


| 





Fiseal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 Fiseal year 1961 
Appropriation area —— : wut Wesnat rane vlans tye ae ee 
| 
Man-vears?) Costs ! Man-years *) Costs iM: an-years | Costs 
— -— | —- —— 
| } 7 
Operation and maintenance 118, 353 $909, 241 | 118,970 | $948, 124 127,252 | $1, 046, 290 
Resear*n and development. 81, 236 725, 630 88, 652 | 813, 131 83, 492 786, 427 
All other____ 43, 923 348, 972 34, 963 288, 487 | 35, 682 314, R63 
Total | 243, 512 1, 983, 843 242, 585 | 2, 049, 742 | 246,426 | 2, 137, 580 


1 Total contract cost to the Air Force including labor, materiel, overhead, ete. 
2 Estimated. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CONTENT OF THE CATEGORIES IN THE PRECEDING CHART 


1. Operation and maintenance.—Includes many types of contracts covering 
almost every function. Examples of the major types are: depot, field and 
organizational level maintenance of equipment; maintenance, repair and altera- 
tion of real property: contract technical services; contract training: contract 
operated primary flying schools and other miscellaneous contract operated facili- 
ties, contract and reimbursable medical treatment; contract operated mess halls: 
aireraft refueling: maintenance and operation of DEW line and White Alice; 
garbaze and refuse collection; and custodial services. 

Research and development.—Includes research work on all types of systems 
minus an estimated amount for procurement of hardware: basic research: the 
contract operation of R. & D. facilities (e.g., Air Force Missile Test Center) : and 
other contract work in support areas such as real property maintenance and 
repair, and equipment maintenance. 

3. All other appropriations.—This figure is the sum of services financed in four 
appropriations. These services by appropriation are as follows: 

a. Aircraft and related procurement (100).—Modification of aircraft program 
exclusively: that is, modification of inservice aircraft to change its mission, ex- 
tend its life, or change its configuration. (Note: Does not include total modifica- 
tion dollars since the costs of modification kits have been excluded. Figure 
is restricted to contract labor and materiels, engineering services, and produc- 
tion of technical data.) 

b. Military construction (300).—Includes master planning, design and specifi- 
cations associated with military construction program. Also includes allocation 
to Corns of Engineers for work done for the Air Force. 

Military personnel (500).—Includes contract packing, crating and storage 
of household goods: also contracted meals in isolated locations where no mess 
is available to assigned Air Force personnel. 

d. Air National Guard (870 ludes services similar to those in the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation. 





INCLOSURE 2 


DFPARTMENT OF NAVY CONTRACT OPERATION OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTATION AT THE 
Pactric MisstteE RANGE 


The information reanested in the hearing before Congressman Price's subcom- 
mittee on February 4, 1960 is as follows: 

Number of contractor's emplonees.—Fourteen (the difference between the 14 
noted here and the 6 who were on board at the time of our previous report is at- 
tributable to the rising workload at the Pacific missile range). 

Contract costs.— 

1. Month of January 1960: $6,280 for the direct labor and $1,312 for indirect 
costs. 

2. Annual Salaries: Annual salaries ranged from $4,160 to $6,959 with the 
salary of the overall group optics supervisor established at $10,275. 

Estimated costs if work was performed inservice.—$6,962 for direct labor plus 
an estimated 10 percent additional or $696.20 for indirect costs. 
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APPENDIX G 


AIR FORCE REGULATION 
NO. 25-6 


*AFR 25-6 
1-3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Washington, 14 August 1969 


Management 
USE OF CONTRACT SERVICES 
This regulation establishes broad policy and guidance applicable to all uses of contract services 


in the Air Force. Specific uses of contract services 


also will be governed by official policies and 


procedures applying to the particular function or activity. 


Basic Policy - 


§ 
3 
> 





Definitions 





What Contract Services Include 








What Contract Services Exclude 





When Contract Services May be Used 


When Contract Services Will Not be Used_-..- 


General Guidance 








Procedural Guidelines -. 





Responsibilities 


SWIMM BW 





1. Basic Policy. The Air Force will have 
and maintain an effective inservice capability to 
perform combat and direct combat support func- 
tions. Justifiable amounts of contract services 
will be used in indirect combat support func- 
tions. An appropriate balance and relationship 
will be maintained in the use of military, civil- 
jan, and contract services resources so as to 
achieve maximum effectiveness and economy in 
performing Air Force workloads and missions. 


2. Definitions: 


a. Contract Services. Services obtained 
from non-Air Force sources to perform Air Force 
work. Contract services provide a work force 
supplementary to Air Force military and civil- 
ian manpower resources. 


b. Non-Air Force Sources. Private firms 
and organizations, educational and research in- 
stitutions, and individuals. 


c. Combat Functions. Operational activi- 
ties involved directly in the employment of Air 
Force combat capability such as command, com- 
bat operations, and operation of AC&W equip- 
ment. 


d. Direct Combat Support Functions. Work 
m direct support of combat functions whose 
nonperformance would result in an immediate 
impairment of combat capability such as field 
and organizational maintenance of combat and 
supporting equipment, and operation of com- 
munication equipment for combat organizations. 





*This regulation supersedes AFR 70-6, 31 March 1953. 


OPI: AFOMO 
DISTRIBUTION: B 


e. Indirect Combat Support Functions. Re- 
quired Air Force work not classified as combat 
or direct combat support. 

f. Inservice Personnel. Military personnel, 
United States citizen and foreign national direct- 
hire civilian personnel, and foreign nationals 
utilized by the Air Force under arrangements 
with the host governments. 


3. What Contract Services Include. Con- 
tract services covered by this regulation include 
but are not limited to: 

a. Operation, maintenance, repair, over- 
haul, rehabilitation, and modification of Air 
Force equipment. 

b. Maintenance, repair, rehabilitation, and 
modification of Air Force real property. 

c. Master planning. 

d. Architect-engineering. 

e. Experts and consultants other than 
direct-hire. 

{. Engineering and installation of equip- 
ment obtained on separate contracts. 

g-. Contract operated facilities and systems. 

h. Housekeeping or base services. 

i. Operation and maintenance of Govern- 
ment-owned utility systems. 

j. Demilitarization and disposal. 

k. Indoctrination and training of inservice 
personnel. 
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1. Research, development, and test services. 
m. Medical and legal services. 

n. Photographic and publication services. 
o. Special studies and related services. 


4. What Contract Services Exclude. Con- 
tract services exclude: 


a. Procurement of Air Force equipment in- 
cluding the operation of Government-owned in- 
dustrial facilities incidental to a production con- 
tract. 

b. Equipment engineering and installation 
work incidental to a production contract. 

c. Construction of facilities financed by mil- 
itary construction appropriations. 

d. Purchase of supplies, utilities, and com- 
modities. 

e. Lease of toll communication services. 

f. Rental of equipment and facilities. 

g. Military off-duty education program. 

h. “Fare” or “rate” surface and water off- 
base transportation -and commercial air trans- 
portation of personnel and cargo. 

i. Contributions to Federal insurance pro- 
grams. 

j. Services financed by 
funds. 

k. Foreign nationals (identified as 07 for- 


eign nationals) utilized by the Air Force under 
arrangements with the host governments. 


5. When Contract Services May be Used. 
Contract services may be used, when not other- 
wise prohibited, when such use will be in the 
best interest of the Air Force and the Nation 
and when one of the two following conditions 
apply: 

a. When such use will improve effectiveness 
or economy. 


b. When adequate inservice skills will not 
be available to perform necessary work. 


6. When Contract Services Will Not be 
Used. Contract services will not be used: 


a. When the contracting will deprive any 
combat unit of essential mobility or impair its 
operational readiness. 


b. When the contracting will eliminate the 
capability to perform any essential. activity 
under emergency conditions or will impair an 
in-being readiness capability to support combat 
forces. 


nonappropriated 


c. When the contracting will eliminate man- 
power authorizations required to satisfy combat 
or oversea rotational personnel requirements. 


d. When the contracting will compromise 
security. 


e. When the contracting will involve re- 
sponsibility for final determination of Air Force 
policies or requirements. 

f. For the performance of combat or direct 
combat support functions in units having a com- 
bat mission. EXCEPTION: Contract services 
may be used to supplement authorized inservice 
personnel on an unarmed basis in combat and 
direct combat support activities only for the 
minimum time required to develop an inservice 
capability when skill deficiencies preclude im- 
mediate accomplishment of the mission with in- 
service personnel alone. 


g. For exercising day-to-day staff and man- 
agement responsibilities for Air Force organiza- 
tions including the assignment of contractor 
personnel to Air Force staff and management 
positions or the delegation to a contractor of a 
complete staff responsibility such as materiel, 
procurement, or financial management in an 
Air Force operated and manned organization. 


h. For exercising supervision and control 
of Air Force personnel, except for supervision 
incidental to training or support of Air Force 
personnel. 


i. For exercising police and security powers 
in the name of the Air Force, except for guard 
or facility protection services. 


7. General Guidance. To supplement and 
further explain the policy on the use of contract 
services, the following guidance is provided: 

a. Effectiveness. The effectiveness of con- 
tract services will be determined in terms of more 
work produced, better quality work, or comple- 
tion of work in less time than required through 
the use of inservice personnel. Required levels 
of effectiveness will be established in making such 
determinations. Likewise, the existing adequacy 
of Air Force facilities and equipment will be con- 
sidered. The effectiveness of contracting also 
will be guided by the following points: 

(1) Contract services often can be ef- 
fectively used when identical services 
are being rendered for the private 
economy or when experienced con- 
tractual sources are available. For 
Government-owned commercial and 
industrial-type facilities or opera- 
tions, the criteria in AFR 400-8 will 
be followed to insure that inservice 
performance will be authorized only 
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when it can be clearly demonstrated 
that private enterprise is unable to 
meet current and mobilization re- 
quirements, or that Government oper- 
ation is necessary to carry out the 
military mission. 

(2) Contract services often can be used 
effectively to perform one-time, peak, 
cr seasonal workloads where the use 
or development of an inservice ca- 
pability is neither required nor prac- 
tical. With respect to seasonal work- 
loads, however, full consideration will 
be given to the use of seasonal inserv- 
ice civilian manpower authorizations. 

(3) Contract services also can be used ef- 
fectively to perform work requiring a 
small quantity of specia! skills for 
which the Air Force does not have and 
cannot foresee a sizable continuing 
requirement. 

b. Economy. Economy in the use of con- 
tract services is an important consideration in 
all cases. Economy considerations can be waived 
only when the Air Force’s lack of required skills, 
facilities, or equipment, and the urgency of ac- 
complishing required work makes the use of con- 
tract services necessary. In determining econ- 
omy, the following points will apply: 


(1) When the contractor will furnish 
only a work force and management 
overhead with the Air Force furnish- 
ing close supervision or materials, 
- ment, and facilities and when 
ill deficiencies are involved (e.g. 
contrast feeding), the economy of us- 
ing contract services must be clearly 
demonstrated and recorded. 
Cost comparisons of contract versus 
inservice performance of work must 
be tailored to the particular case or 
area involved and governed by direc- 
tives and guidance applicable to that 
area. In general, however, cost com- 
parisons will include and itemize both 
direct and indirect costs (e.g. indirect 
personnel costs, facilities, equipment, 
and other capital costs). 
Economy considerations also will in- 
clude examination of the long-range 
costs pertaining to any particular 
course of action. 


c. Skill Deficiencies. Analysis of the use of 
contract services because of current and pro- 
jected skill deficiencies will not be restricted to 
the examination in one skill speciality, function, 
or location. Such examination will include de- 
termination of the practicability and effective- 


(2 


— 


(3 


— 
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ness of shifting inservice resources from other 
areas within the commander’s jurisdiction to 
overcome deficiencies involving essential or 
higher priority requirements. 


d. Impact on Personnel Programs. When 
new or expanded use of contract services to per- 
form functions which have been partially or 
wholly performed by inservice personnel is under 
consideration, particular attention will be paid 
to the impact of such action on the inservice per- 
sonnel programs. C4reful analysis will be made 
of the impact on: 

(1) Rotation base for oversea military 
personnel requirements. 


(2) Input and training requirements and 
future skill needs. 


(3) Retention of skilled personnel. 


e. General Limitations. The following lim- 
itations apply to the use of contract services 
allowed under the provisions of this regulation: 

(1) Contract services will not be used as 
a means of avoiding required actions 
s resolve inservice management prob- 
ems. 


Analysis of the effectiveness and econ- 
omy of contractor versus inservice 
performance of work will be based on 
the most efficient, well-managed ex- 
amples available. 

Contract services will not be used 
when such use will result in ineffective 
employment or no employment of 
available inservice personnel resources 
and, therefore, add unnecessarily to 
total Air Force costs. 

Limitations or reductions in inservice 
manpower are not justification for the 
use of contract services. 


Current skill deficiencies will not be 
used as justification to abandon ac- 
tions to develop an inservice capabil- 
ity at the earliest practical time in 
those activities where an inservice ca- 
pability is otherwise desirable or nec- 
essary. 


(2 


— 


(3 


— 


(4 


— 


(5 


— 


8. Procedural Guidelines. Procedures for 
specific uses of contract services will be gov- 
erned by the facts and regulations applying to 
the function involved; however, the following 
general guidelines will apply to all cases: 


a. Normally, when consideration of use of 
contract services indicates a possible conflict 
with this or other regulations, the command 
proposal will be forwarded to Headquarters 
USAF for decision. 











AFR 25-6 
8-9 
:; Se » ee will = 9. Responsibilities: 
ann ciently well in advance to provide 209 .- 
eee lead ioe for proper programming and ™ Headquarters USAF will: 
budgeting, and to avoid costly, hurried short- (1) Prescribe policies, systems, and proce- 
Tange actions. dures, and issue guidance necessary to 
5: en ween a? eettmest eorviens wilt bee e2n- the proper use of contract services; 
sidered in terms of total workload or mission to (2) Resolve questions with regpect to im- 
be accomplished as compared with total current plementation of this regulation; 
and projected manpower resources—military, (3) Review and act on such requests for 
civilian, and contract services. particular uses of contract services 
‘ d. All concerned staff and functional ele- which, by reason of directives, scope, 
ments should be involved from the early stages or importance, require the approval of 
in planning the use of the total manpower re- Headquarters USAF; and 
source. (4) Analyze and review the use of con- 
e. Contract services requirements will be tract services as reflected in program 
reflected, explained, and justified in appropriate documents, budget estimates and fi- 
programs and documents. For example, dollar nancial plans, and accounting reports: 
requests and justifications of contract services b. Major air commands will: 
in budget estimates and financial plans sub- ve ee , 
mitted in accordance with AFM 172-1 should (1) Comply with the provisions of this 


and other applicable directives in the 
use of contract services; 

Insure complete and proper planning, 
programming, budgeting, and utiliza- 
tion analysis of the contract services 


include the nature and basis of the requirement 

and its relationship to other programs and re- 

quirements. (2 
f. The using organization will provide for 

adequate advance notification and explanation 


~~ 


of plans to all persons affected by adjustments within their jurisdiction; and 
in the use of contract services. (3) Request approval of uses oF ease 
services not covered by specific proce- 

sins vane ve Bye arr marey ll «le roe dures in other directives when such 
basic financial and other data on the use of con- — way 
tract services to support Air Force management (a) Are in possible conflict with the 
either in internal reviews or to meet the require- terms of this or other directives; 
ments of the Department of Defense, Bureau of (b) Have substantial Air Force-wide 
the Budget, and the Congress. implications; and 

h. A review of contract services in being will (c) Represent major departures from 
be made at least before each renewal to deter- past practices in the use of contract 
mine whether continuation is justified. services. 

By Orper or THE Secrerany OF THE Am Force: 
OFFICIAL: THOMAS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff 

J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 


Director of Administrative Services 


APPENDIX H 
February 2, 1960 
ASD(MP&R) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Utilization of enlisted personnel on personal staffs. 
References : 

(a) 10 U.S.C. 3639 

(b) 10 U.S.C. 7579 

(c) 10 U.S.C. 8639 

(d) United States v. Robinson, 6 U.S.C.M.A. 347, 20 C.M.R. 63,68 


I. PURPOSE 


This directive prescribes the policies governing the use of enlisted personnel 
on the personal staff of officers. 


II, APPLICABILITY 


This-directive -is applicable to all military departments on a continuing basis, 
and to the Coast Guard when operating as a service in the Navy. 
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III, POLICY 


A. Enlisted personnel on the personal staff of an officer are authorized for the 
purpose of relieving the officer of those minor tasks and details which, if per- 
formed by the officer himself, would be at the expense of his primary military 
and Official duties. The duties of these enlisted personnel shall be concerned 
with tasks relating to the military and official responsibilities of the officer. 
The propriety of such duties is governed by the purpose which they serve 
rather than the nature of the duties. Such duties must also further the 
accomplishment of a necessary military purpose. 

8. Under such regulations as the Secretaries of the military departments 
prescribe, enlisted personnel on the personal staffs of general and flag officers, 
and certain other senior officers who are in command positions, may be utilized 
for: 

1. Providing essential services to such officers in the field and aboard 
ship. 

2. Duty in their quarters to assist these officers in the discharge of their 
official responsibilities to include assistance in the care of the quarters. 

Cc. The assignment of enlisted personnel to duties which contribute only to 
the personal benefit of officers and which have no reasonable connection with 
the officers’ official responsibilities is prohibited. 

I. Nothing contained in this directive precludes the employment of enlisted 
personnel by officers on a voluntary paid off-duty basis. 


IV. ADMINISTRATION 


The Secretary of each military department is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the policies announced herein. Implementing regulations of the military 
department will be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP&R) 
within 90 days. 

V. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
THomAs S. GATES, 
Secretary of Defense. 


APPENDIX I 
February 17, 1960 
NUMBER 1315.10 
ASD (MP&R) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE J)IRECTIVE 
Subject: Use of military personnel in commissary sales stores. 
I. PURPOSE 


To establish Department of Defense policy on the extent to which military per- 
sonnel may be used in commissary stores. 


II. SCOPE 


This directive is applicable to Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps com- 
missary stores worldwide. 
III. POLICY 


A. Civilians will be used in the retail activities of commissary stores to the 
maximum extent possible. 
B. No military may be assigned to the retail activities of commissary stores 
except: 
1. For executive control and essential supervision ; 
2. In locations where qualified civilians are not available ; 
3. Military in a temporary or transit status not to exceed sixty (60) days: 
4. As required for purposes of rotation and training not available at other 
activities. 
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IV. EFFECTIVE DATE AND IMPLEMENTATION 


A. This directive is effective upon publication. Copies of implementing instruc- 
tions issued by the military departments will be furnished the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (MP&R) not later than 90 days after the effective date. 

B. Implementation will be planned and phased on an orderly basis as con- 
sistent with the availability of manpower spaces and funds. The objective will 
be to accomplish implementation as soon as practical; but the activities involved 
will be given sufficient emphasis in the allocation of funds and spaces to insure 
full implementation of the policy by June 30, 1962. 


V. REPORT CONTROL SYMBOL 


Progress toward full implementation will be reported to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (MP&R) by August 15, 1960 and February 15, 1961. This re- 
quirement is assigned Report Control Symbol DD-MP&R (Tw) 6017. 

THOMAS S. GATES, 
Secretary of Defense. 


APPENDIX J 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL COMPENSATION PROVIDED CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES AND MEMBERS OF THE ARMED ForcCES 


FOREWORD 


Although it is recognized that it is, except in rare instances, impossible to 
accurately evaluate the desirability of filling a so-called noncombatant military 
billet with a civilian employee solely on the basis of a comparison of the direct 
labor cost involved, a comparison of such costs will provide an initial basis for 
evaluating the desirability of such a change. Therefore, the following informa- 
tion is provided to facilitate the development of such a comparison. 


COMPENSATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
Authority 

(a) Classified employees.—Generally speaking, the wages paid civilian officers 
and employees of the Federal Government are established by the so-called 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (63 Stat. 954, Public Law 429-81). Under 
the provisions of this law, the wages of all classified employees are established 
in accordance with schedules of pay authorized for employees classified in general 
schedule (GS) positions from 1 to 18. 

(b) Wage-board employees.—Although the Classification Act of 1949 generally 
applies to all Federal employees, under its provisions certain groups of Federal 
employees are specifically excluded. Specifically excluded from the act are the 
following major groups: 

(1) Postal field service. 

(2) Foreign Service. 

(3) Physicians, dentists, nurses in Veterans’ Administration. 

(4) TVA. 

(5) Alaskan Railroad. 

(6) CIA. 

(7) Atomic Energy Commission. 

(8) Crafts, trades, and labor groups (blue-collar workers). 
Of the groups excluded, category (8) represents the largest single group of 
Federal employees where compensation is not specifically established by the 
grading system incorporated in the Classification Act. Thus, employees in the 
crafts, trades, and labor groups are referred to as “ungraded employees” or “blue- 
collar workers.” 

The compensation or wages paid these employees is established by wage boards 
administered by the Secretaries of the respective services. Authority for this 
administrative control is established by section 202(7) of the Classification Act, 
which provides that such compensation “shall be fixed and adjusted from time 
to time as nearly as is consistent with the public interest in accordance with 
prevailing rates.” 
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In summary, therefore, wage-board employees are paid at the rates of pay 
prevailing in the local market and are therefore in line with the general level 
of wages prevailing for similar skills in private establishments in the area. 

(c) Contract-hire employees.—In addition to the foregoing groups of Federal 
employees, that is, classified and wage-board employees, the armed services also 
employ a third group of civilians who are foreign nationals. This latter group 
support military activities in foreign countries and are technically employees 
of the host government (or an agency of that government) and are assigned 
to work with U.S. forces under contracts or agreements with that government 
on a reimbursable cost or other predetermined basis. These foreign nationals 
are designated as contract-hire civilians to distinguish them from other direct- 
hire civilians (classified and wage-board employees). The wages paid contract- 
hire civilians are, of course, established by the prevailing wages in the local 
economy. 

NUMBERS (DECEMBER 1959) 


(a) Civilians.—At the present time the Department of Defense employs 
approximately 1,238,121 civilians, of which 181,747 are contract-hire employees 
and 1,052,262 direct-hire employees. Of the 1,052,262 direct-hire employees, 
approximately 496,566 are classified employees and the balance wage-board 
employees. 

(vb) Military —At the present time there are approximately 2,487,219 indi- 
viduals in the armed services, distributed as follows: 





Total, Army | Navy | Marine | Air Force 
Defense | Corps 
OT AEE ee eee 316, 052 | 100, 564 68, 114 | 16, 043 131, 331 
Enlisted... 7 . ane 2. 158, 505 773, 218 536, 350 155, 016 693, 921 





PAY SCALES 


(a) Civilians.—Since the pay provided blue-collar workers and foreign na- 
tionals is based on the wages prevailing for such skills in the local labor market, 
it does not lend itself to a single tabular listing. Therefore, no effort is made to 
reflect this area of Federal compensation. However, in the case of classified or 
graded Federal employees, the following compensation schedule presently applies : 


Pay and allowances of civilian personnel—Annual compensation * 


Civilian Personnel : Civilian Personnel—Continued 
EE SS ERNE Ee eee $17, 500 OS Te aa ee $6, 285 
ee ee 15, 855 re oe Sn ee 5, 770 
SO ees se eee 14, 670 a a eres 5, 280 
a ee SS hd 13, 370 Ae PP RRRS S eee ae eS 4, 790 
ee eee a 11, 835 oy (shee hea eee pet 2 barber aie meray 4, 340 
ee ie = ee oa 10, 370 Ca ee See ate ee 3, 945 
CS ae ea eee 8, 810 |) NSE ely ene em 9 See eee ee 3, 685 
| ee Ore ae CL arenas Ope 7,510 TS EPCOT Oe WP enrroeee 3S, We 3, 445 
OS | a ae eee re 6, 805 1 Se peewee ee Seen ee, eee 3, 150 


13d pay step. 

(b) Military personnel.—Although the compensation provided military per- 
sonnel includes items not particularly susceptible to average costing, such as 
hazardous-duty pay, clothing allowances, travel allowances, medical and death 
benefits, retirement benefits. and the like, the direct labor cost of military person- 
nel is reasonably reflected in the following table, which includes the total dollar 
renumeration normally accruing to military personnel annually: 


Pay and allowances of military personnel (average longevity)—Annual 
compensation * 
Military Personnel : 


O-10 Chief of Staff (4 star)... ..-_._ ___- guisibathidies Sek. Rey ess #4 $29, 124 
O-10 Geleral-——Amgnrral  ¢4 tar) io 3 lek 25, 224 
O-9 Lt. General—Vice Admiral (3 star). -_..---__________-___ 21, 132 
O-8S Maj. General—Rear Admiral ______----_____ eR es a SEG 18, 828 
O-7 Brig: General—Rear Admiral. ..................._....... 16, 728 
A pene a sd eis nas ss a designs cena i ea 13, 140 


See footnote at end of table, p. 5722. 

















Se een ee SS ae ee a ee eae ere ere __.. $10, 860 
ek, ie, FE ais te te ect eo erie nc anntnencwes 9, 336 
0-3 Captain—Lieutenant __-_--~- eS ee SS rs a 7, 932 
ORR RS en RS 2) ee ee in ih iatintos esata on eee a 6, 144 
ale I ak atone ec ee ay eee ‘4a 4, 620 
W-4. Chief Warrant—Com. Warrant._.__.___.___-_--_----------. 8,582 
W-3 Chief Warrant—Com. Warrant_____._...-_..----------_- 7, 452 
W-2 Chief Warrant—Com. Warrant____-~ 3k <a scmn kcde: Oe 
W-1 Warrant Officer (jg.)----------~-- ee ee eee 
Ree ral aie tas ae Sear eee nee a ee 
NS ar > Ol ae ee ae. ed 5, 967 
E-7 Master Sgt.—Chief Petty Officer______-- cimteegee ‘os on 
E-6 Sgt. 1st Class—Petty Officer 1st Cl__ - : <a 4, 587 
ge a eee eee 3, 807 
E-4 Corp.—Petty Officer 3d Cl___--_-~- Sy ® 2) aS Sie. ae em ee é 3, 207 
E-3 Private 1st Class—Seaman____- tates ced die sbiiaiact ‘ 2, 515 
k-2 Private—Seaman Apprentice_.____.__..._-----------.-----. 2,359 
E-1 Recruit—Seaman Recruit (over 4 mo.)_~ vavbananaisd per wlbies icc" aaa 
E-1 Recruit—Seaman Recruit (under 4 mo.) -~-~------~- 2, 263 


1 Based on rates submitted in fiscal year 1959 budgets to the Congress, adjusted to 
reflect rates in Public Law 85-422. Includes: (a) Quarters allowance authorized when 
Government quarters are not available. (b) Subsistence allowance of $48 per month for 
officers and $1.10 per day for enlisted personnel on commuted rations. (Based on 2 de- 
pendents, wife and 1 child.) 


COMPARATIVE COST—MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


For some years the Office of the Secretary of Defense has used a set of data 
to present the direct or payroll-type costs of military personnel on active duty. 
The military personnel appropriations all provide for similar type of items which 
can be grouped into the following broad classes: Basic and special pays, allow- 
ances, subsistence, clothing and permanent-change-of-station costs. In these 
appropriations new obligational authority is virtually identical with expendi- 
tures. Thus, by dividing the total funds requested by the man-yvears, man-year 
costs can be developed. These costs, based on the budgets submitted to the 
Congress for fiscal year 1960, are as follows: 


Military personnel costs (per man-year) 





Total Officer Enlisted 
SE EEL ey eee ae ee : $4, 038 $8, F06 $3, 449 
Navv paeen AE, Se DR St OR DAR PTE a naa 4, 055 9,219 3, 429 
Marine Corps. Seid a ee Es SE 3,497 | &, 599 2, 99 
Air Force_____. EP Ee eae AS TRE ees 4,671 | 4, 921 3, 727 
Department of Defense average ___- 4 | 4,218 9, 282 3, 500 








Use of the same technique in dividing civilian man-years into total dollars in 
Object Class 01 Personal Services, produces the following figures for fiscal 
year 1960: 

Civilian personnel costs (per man-year) 


ee he os) a: a ee es $5, 054 
Be NE ee ee 5, 396 
SO NN a ne ah es Se tse wowbudabaccabesces 5, 250 
EE ROR eee een ee eee LeeLee oree OTe 8, 459 
etn or TOREen AON So. ol Sc ce ek elect uclictan 5, 230 


Comparisons can be made between the above costs of military and civilian 
personnel, but only with the qualification that there are other support costs 
for military personnel that must be included as a basis for realistic comparisons. 

Estimates of the support costs of military personnel have been developed. 
The term “support” includes costs such as consumable supplies, temporary duty 
travel, military training, maintenance of individual and organic equipment, 
medical care, housing (including dependents), installation maintenance such as 
laundry service, local transportation, morale services, and utilities: 
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A more realistic comparison between the average costs of military and civilian 
personnel can be made by the use of the following table: 


Man-year costs, fiscal year 1960 budget 





mm 





Military personnel 








ce Civilian 
| | | personnel, 
Military Operation | total ! 
| personnel | mainte- | Total! 
costs ; Nance costs | | 
| 1 | 
— a cannes wanes inane UenennemeES Wma 
Army ‘ $4, 038 | $1, 500 | $5, 538 | $5, 054 
Navy ee. 4,055 | 1, 500 | 5, 555 | 5, 396 
Marine Corps 3,497 | 900 | 4, 397 | 5, 396 
Air Force ' z 4, 671 2, 000 5, 671 5, 250 
OsD ——e i : oe Sa = aid daa wtincdn ut Rees tied 8, 459 
Department of Defense average 4, 218 1, 627 5, 845 | 5, 230 
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This figure includes all costs with the exception of retirement costs. Retirement costs for both civilian 
ind military personnel are reflected with qualifications in the following letter: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), 
Wushington, D.C., February 4, 1960. 
Mr. FRANK SLATINSHEK, 
House Armed Services Committee Staff, 
House of Representatives. 

DearR Mr. SLATINSHEK: This is in reply to your recent request to Mr. Cooper 
for a per capita cost of military retirement. You asked also for a comparable 
figure for the civil service retirement system. 

As Mr. Cooper explained, the military retirement system is not a funded 
system. Therefore, the figure we are furnishing is a hypothetical figure since its 
development is based on the supposition that the military system is funded. 
This hypothetical figure represents the average annual per capita cost to the 
Government and does not necessarily represent the value to any particular 
individual. With the above qualifications, the per capita costs, as developed on 
an actuarial basis by Mr. Joseph B. Glenn, OSD consultant, are: Officers, $1,653 ; 
enlisted, $544; weighted average, $684. 

The civil service figure comparable to the above weighted average for the mili- 
tary is $729. This figure is derived from the “Special Report of the Board of 
Actuaries on the Valuation of the Civil Service Retirement System as of June 
30, 1958." Of the $729, $343 is covered by employees’ contributions and the 
remainder of $386 represents the cost to the Government. The figure for the 
civil service retirement system includes the cost of certain survivor benefits 
which are not included in the military figure. Military survivor benefits are 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Logan, 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


APPENDIX K 
STUDIES OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


During the past 10 years the manpower problems of the Department of Defense 
have been the subject of numerous studies by both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. These studies are worthy of note in connection with 
the present inquiry being made by the House Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization within the Department of Defense. 
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HOOK COM MISSION—1948 


The first significant study of this problem during this period was made by the 
Advisory Commission on Service Pay under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles R. 
Hook. This Commission, which was established at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense, had as its objective a survey of the entire question of service com- 
pensation with the view toward the establishment of certain principles which 
could be the basis upon which future compensation to military personnel would be 
based. 

This Commission, more popularly known as the Hook Commission, made an in- 
tensive study of this general problem and submitted its recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense in a report dated December 10, 1948. The report included 
33 specific recommendations affecting the question of military pay and benefits, 
A summary of these recommendations and the action taken by the Department of 
Defense in respect to them is attached. 


SARNOFF COM MISSION-——1953 


The second major inquiry into the manpower question was made by the Defense 
Advisory Commission on Manpower Utilization in the Armed Services under the 
chairmanship of Mr. David Sarnoff. This inquiry was the result of a request 
from the Senate Armed Services Committee for an overall investigation of the 
manpower question in the Armed Forces. The request had been made by the 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee. Pursuant 
to this request, the then Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles Wilson, appointed a 
citizens advisory group under Mr. Sarnoff to review the problem and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary. 

The Sarnoff Commission made its report to the Secretary of Defense on the 17th 
of February 1953, and made only one major recommendation which is discussed in 
the attached summary of the activities of that Commission. 


HOOVER COM MISSION—1955 


Following the submission of the Sarnoff Commission report, the entire executive 
branch of Government was made the subject of an intensive study by the “Com- 
mission on Organization of the Exécutive Branch of the Government” under the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover. Included in the overall study made by this Commis- 
sion was a special subcommittee report on “Special Personnel Problems in the De- 
partment of Defense.” This subcommittee report submitted on January 31, 1955, 
was adopted in total by the Commission and forwarded to the Congress on June 29, 
1955. The report of the Commission contained 37 specific recommendations affect- 
ing the Department of Defense. A summary of these recommendations and the 
action taken with respect to them is attached. 


CORDINER COM MITTEE—1957 


Another important study recently made on the subject of manpower was that 
accomplished by the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation under the chairmanship of Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner. This Commit- 
tee was appointed by the Secretary of Defense on March 23, 1956, for the pur- 
pose of advising the Secretary as to what adjustments might be needed in the 
then existing provisions for compensation of officer and enlisted technicians and 
civilian personnel in the supergrades in order to attract and retain the com- 
petent personnel required by defense activities. 

The Committee report submitted on May 8, 1957, was divided into 2 parts, the 
first embodying 16 recommendations affecting military personnel and the second 
embodying 17 recommendations affecting civilian personnel. A summary of 
these recommendations and the action taken is attached. 


DAVIS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT—1958 


On August 7, 1958, the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service issued House Report No. 2512 en- 
titled “Study of Manpower Utilization in Financial Management Functions in 
the Federal Government.” This study made by the Davis subcommittee con- 
tained seven recommendations for the improvement of financial management 
functions in the Federal Government. A discussion of these seven recommenda- 
tions and the action taken in respect to them by the Department of Defense is 
also attached. 
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No. I 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON SERVICE Pay (HooK COMMISSION ) 


The commission rendered their report on December 10, 1948, outlining their 
unanimous conclusions and recommendations for a pay and retirement program 
for the uniformed forces of the United States. 

The report of the Hook Commission was adopted in substance by the Congress 
in the Career Compensation Act of 1949, but at a considerably lower scale than 
proposed (5 percent lower for officers, 3 percent for warrant officers, and 2 
percent for enlisted grades). 

In 1950, Congress improved rental allowances for enlisted men. Two years 
later, in 1952, the Congress authorized across-the-board increases in basic pay, 
quarters and subsistence allowances by an overall average of 5.7 percent. In 
1954, an increased reenlistment bonus was provided. 

In 1955, Congress passed the Career Incentive Act which provided selected 
increases in pay, increases in per diem allowances, and a dislocation allowance 
equal to one month’s quarters allowance for personnel with dependents making a 
permanent change of station. 

Three years later, as an outgrowth of the Cordiner Committee report, Congress 
enacted the Military Pay Act of 1958 which granted further increases in pay, 
provided a system of proficiency pay for enlisted personnel, and authorized 
responsibility pay for officers. 

As a result of these actions, military pay is higher than that proposed by 
the Hook Commission in 1948; however, the Commission recognized that no 
pay seale could be considered permanent in an ever-changing economic world. 

The findings and recommendations of the Hook Commission are summarized 
with an indication of status of actions. 


Recommendations 1 through 29 


Proposed new pay scales for officers, warrant officers, and enlisted personnel 
toegther with revisions in subsistence allowances; quarters allowances; de- 
pendents’ allowances; hazard-incentive pay; sea and foreign duty pay; pay for 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists; and other special pays and allowances. 
Further recommended principles to be applied to retirement, severance pay and 
death benefits. 


Action 
DOD sponsored legislation resulting in Career Compensation Act of 1949—later 
amended as outlined above. DOD also sponsored legislation resulting in Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 and Serviceman’s and Veteran’s 
Survivor Benefits Act of 1956. 


Recommendation 30 
Continuing study of personnel problems should be undertaken in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 
Action 


The Office of Personnel Policy under the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve is charged with this function. The summary 
of actions taken outlined above (1949-59) is evidence of the continuous func- 
tioning of this office. 


Recommendation $1 


A joint pay committee consisting of representatives of each of the forces 
should be established to design and put into effect standard methods of disbursing 
pay and allowances. 


Action 


A Joint Pay and Allowances Committee has been established within the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. A Per Diem and Allowance Committee is also 
established to insure unification of procedures. 
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Recommendation 32 


A. Claims and awards of continuing money benefits on separation on account 
of retirement or death should be administered by the Veterans’ Administration, 

B. Severance pay provided those involuntarily separated should be paid by the 
uniformed forces. 


Action 


This recommendation has been implemented except for non-disability retired 
pay which is administered by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It is felt 
that the intent of the Commission to insure centralization and uniformity of 
application can best be carried out in this manner. 


Recommendation 33 


The recommendations of the Commission should be implemented by provision 
for joint, continuing study. 


Action 


This was accomplished (reference recommendation 30, above). 


CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMISSION ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES (SARNOFF COMMISSION ) 


The final report was rendered to the Secretary of Defense on February 17, 
1953. 

The Sarnoff Commission was relatively short-lived (November 25, 1952, to 
February 17, 1953) and the report does not outline specific recommendations but 
merely expresses the belief that an overall reduction of at least 10 percent in 
men, money, and materiel can be achieved in the operations of the Department 
of Defense without diminishing the required combat effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces. 

Since no recommendations were made, no specific actions by the Department 
of Defense can be directly related to the work of the Commission. Subsequent 
manpower reductions have exceeded the 10 percent goal: however, these reduc- 
tions were generated by many factors not considered by the Commission. 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 
(Hoover CoMMISSION ) 


The Hoover Commission rendered its report to the Congress on June 29, 1955. 
The Subcommittee on Special Personnel Problems in the Department of Defense 
submitted 387 recommendations—all of which were unanimously approved by 
the full committee. 

A summary of these recommendations together with an indication of current 
status of action is attached. The numbering of the items correspond to num- 
bering in the subcommittee report. 


Recommendation Action 
1. The basic compensation for Secre- Congressional action in 1956 (Public 
taries, Deputy or Under Secretaries, Law 854, 84th Cong.) increased salaries 
and Assistant Secretaries in the De- of Secretaries, and Assistant Secretar- 
partment of Defense and the three mili- ies, but in amounts less than those 





tary departments should be increased. 
The Personnel and Civil Service Task 
Force of this Commission recommends 
thet the salary of the Assistant Secre- 
tary be in the neighborhood of $25,000 
a year, with salaries for other secre- 
tarial levels fixed accordingly. This 
subcommittee endorses this recommen- 
dation. In addition, such monetary 
allowances as moving expenses to and 
from Washington and more liberal ex- 
pense allowances should be provided. 


recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. On November 14, 1956, DOD 
submitted to Bureau of the Budget pro- 
posed legislation to provide moving ex- 
penses to and from post of duty for 
members of the secretariat. The Bu- 
reau has been in the process of coordi- 
nating with other agencies, but has 
taken no specific action. 
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Recommendation 
» The conflict of interest laws should 
be reviewed for the purposes of simpli- 
fication and Clarification. 


3. The public and the Congress should 
be made to realize more that the ethics 
of the individual, coupled with con- 
tinuous public scrutiny, will provide 
adequate protection of the public inter- 
est, thus making unnecessary the divest- 
ment of financial interest in companies. 
Each new secretarial appointee should 
take an oath as a part of his regular 
oath of office that he will disqualify 
himself from participation in any de- 
cision which involves his Company, or- 
ganization, or financial interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

4. Effort should be exerted to provide 
experience below the secretarial level 
for those who are potential Presidential 
appointees in the Federal Government. 
For example, there should be more 
planned use of assignments to schedule 
C positions and to congressional com- 
mittee staffs as training ground for 
secretarial positions. Furthermore, 
there should be more promotion from 
one secretarial level to another as a 
means of developing experience and re- 
taining management capability in these 
levels. 

5. Individuals and their employers 
should be made to recognize that serv- 
ice in secretarial positions is of great 
public importance and is a citizen's 
duty, the performance of which reflects 
credit on the individual and the em- 
ployer. Furthermore, to lengthen sub- 
stantially the tenure of service in these 
positions, individuals should be selected 
who are willing and able to commit 
themselves for a minimum of 2 years, 
and preferably more. 

6. To make the secretariat more ef- 
fective, it is essential that there be an 
adequate and competent career staff to 
aid them. This point is covered in de- 


tail in recommendations 7 through 16. 


Action 

On April 5, 1956, the Secretary of 
Defense wrote the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
questing that the committee devise some 
standard other than divestment of fi- 
nancial interests. Senator Russell re- 
plied that copy of letter was supplied 
to other Committee members for infor- 
mation and consideration. 


Service Secretaries requested by Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense on March 29, 
1956, to continue past practice of selec- 
tion, to maximum possible extent, of 
persons from within agency in filling 
statutory positions. Orientation pro- 
gram for statutory appointees devel- 
oped for use in DOD and recommended 
to White House Office as practice to be 
followed by all agencies. Government- 
wide program based on DOD program 
approved by President. 


Deputy Secretary of Defense, on 
March 29, 1956, called attention of serv- 
ice Secretaries to problem and_ re- 
quested all feasible steps be taken in 
DOD to select persons for statutory 
positions who commit themselves to 
serve for periods as close to duration 
of the administration as possible. 


See recommendations 7 through 16. 
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Recommendation 


7. A military career service should 
be established for the support activities 
which require military personnel. Cri- 
teria for determining the types of sup- 
port activities to be staffed with mili- 
tary personnel are provided in recom- 
mendation 26. 

8. Military careers should be planned 
and developed in specific support areas 
and assignment and rotation should be 
made largely in these specific career 
areas consistent with the officers’ de- 
sires, abilities, and the needs of the 
service. This will provide specialized 
military careers in the support activi- 
ties, will reduce turnover in important 
management and technical positions, 
and will provide needed incentive to 
excel in these activities. 

9. There should be more equitable 
promotional opportunities available in 
the support activities, particularly to 
general and flag officer rank, for men 
of demonstrated specialized compe- 
tence. This would recognize the im- 
portance of military support in mod- 
ern warfare and the proportion of the 
total effort which the support activities 
represent. 

10. Augment the permanent officer 
corps. 


11. There should be more adequate, 
planned programs for the recruitment 
of officers for the support activities 
from civilian educational institutions. 
Such programs should provide for the 
granting of regular officer status to 
qualified individuals so recruited after 
appropriate periods of training. 


12. The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
should be amended so that: (a) officers 
competently serving in management 
positions in the support activities will 
not be automatically forced out of the 
service because of not being selected for 
promotion; (b) officers serving in man- 
agement positions in the support activi- 
ties who are incompetent or surplus 
can be more readily separated. 


Action 

These actions, to establish military 
careers in the support activities in ac- 
cordance with criteria, and to provide 
for rotation within these careers, re- 
ceived qualified concurrence. A survey 
of the services has indicated that offi- 
cers in support activities suffer no dis- 
parity in career opportunity when com- 
pared with line officers of the same 
service. All services provide adequate 
training and progressive career as- 
signments for officers within support 
activity areas. 


This action, to provide more equi- 
table promotion opportunities within 
the support activities, received quali- 
tied concurrence. A review of service 
promotion opportunities reflects that 
officers in support type activities suffer 
no disadvantage. No change in service 
promotion policies is required, and 
preferential promotion opportunity for 
this group is not justified. 

The Armed Forces Regular Officer 
Augmentation Act of 1956 was signed 
into law on July 20, 1956, after vigorous 
sponsorship by the Department of De 
fense. The military departments are 
proceeding with its implementation 
based on plans approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

This action to provide more planned 
programs for recruitment of support 
officers from civilian educational insti- 
tutions, received Department of De 
fense concurrence. All services now 
provide programs, either for the direct 
commissioning of such individuals, or 
their commissioning after minimum 
military training periods. 

This action, to amend the Officers 
Personnel Act to permit longer service 
and easier separation for incompetence 
in support activities, was originally 
concurred in principle but not as a leg- 
islative amendment. The retirement 
provisions of present laws are suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet service needs. 
Sufficient authority exists for eliminat- 
ing incompetent officers with less than 
20 years’ service. Legislation has been 
proposed to authorize the involuntary 
retirement of those officers with over 20 
years’ service whose performance of 
duty is not acceptable. 
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Recommendation 


13. The total compensation (includ- 
ing pay, allowances, and fringe bene- 
fits) for officers in the upper grades 
(colonel and Navy eaptain and above) 
should be increased to reflect the re- 
sponsibilities they exercise and to be 
more nearly comparable with similar 
responsibilities in private life. 

14. More opportunity should be pro- 
vided for career civilians to rise to 
higher positions in the support activi- 
ties. 


15. The pay for civil servants in the 
upper grades (Grade 12 and above) 
should be increased to a level more com- 
mensurate with the pay for similar re- 
sponsibility in private life. 


16. Greater training opportunities 
should be provided by the Department 
of Defense to develop competent civilian 
managers and technicians. Such train- 
ing should be provided within the De- 
partment of Defense and at univer- 
sities, colleges, industrial plants, and 
other training facilities. 


49066—60—No. 55-49 


Action 


This action, to increase the total 
compensation, for officers in the grade 
of colonel and above, was completed 
with the passage of Public Law 85-422, 
May 20, 1958. 


Number of top level professional and 
scientific positions available to DOD 
has been increased by Congressional 
action from 45 to 292; number of GS— 
16, 17, and 18 positions allocated by the 
Civil Service Commission has been in- 
creased from 270 to 303. Further in- 
creases, to meet DOD requirements, 
presented to 86th Congress and intro- 
duced as H.R. 6059 and §S. 1520. See 
also recommendations 26 and 27. 

On March 23, 1956, Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Tech- 
nical Compensation (Cordiner Commit- 
tee) was established to consider com- 
pensation of military and civilian per- 
sonnel. In May 1957 this Committee 
recommended thorough overhaul of 
Classification Act compensation system 
and an interim upward adjustment in 
the pay scale for grades GS-7 through 
GS-18. Congress, in 1958 (Public Law 
85-462), provided a 10 percent pay raise 
for all grades, but did not raise the top 
grades as high as recommended by the 
Cordiner Committee. Administration 
proposal for review Federal compensa- 
tion policies introduced in 86th Con- 
gress (H.R. 5719 and S. 1899). 

Deputy Secretary of Defense memo 
of March 23, 1956, called attention of 
service Secretaries and Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense to need for more com- 
plete development of positive, planned 
programs for proper training of career 
civilians in non-Federal institutions, 
and for greater use of service schools 
to meet civilian training needs. DOD 
policy directives issued to (1) set stand- 
ards and provide guidance, and (2) fix 
responsibility for civilian career devel- 
opment. Career programs have been 
initiated in many occupational areas, 
and wide use is being made of training 
facilities available in non-Federal insti- 
tutions and service schools. During 
the fiscal year 1958, for example, nearly 
24,000 civilian employees participated 
in some training at non-Federal institu- 
tions. 
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Recommendation 


17. This subcommittee recommends 
that the proposal of the Task Force on 
Personnel and Civil Service of this 
Commission with respect to a Senior 
Civil Service be adopted. Such a top 
career group in the Department of 
Defense would aid materially in improv- 
ing management of the support activi- 
ties. 


18. Plans should be developed for the 
designation and instruction of ample 
military and civilian reserves for antic- 
ipated needs in management and tech- 
nical activities of the support activities. 
Such reserves should be assigned in 
accordance with the criteria for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel provided in 
recommendation 26, 


19. A civilian executive reserve 
should be established to supplement mil- 
itary reserves. The members of this 
civilian executive reserve would be 
available for top management and tech- 
nical positions in supplier-related sup- 
port activities. 

20. Standby legislation should be en- 
acted which would permit a very rapid 
and extensive expansion of the civilian 
work force required in the Department 
of Defense during time of emergency. 
This legislation should adapt the civil 
service laws and regulations dealing 
with employment and separation for 
the period of the emergency. This leg- 
islative authority would also make pos- 
sible a much easier and quicker person- 
nel adjustment when the emergency is 
over. 


Action 

DOD participated in executive branch 
studies to implement the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation for a Senior 
Civil Service. An Executive order has 
been issued creating a Career Executive 
Service, based upon the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation, and a Career 
Executive Board has been appointed by 
the President to administer the pro- 
gram. 

Secretary of Defense has issued a 
directive providing for civilian Execu- 
tive Reserve units in DOD, pursuant to 
Executive Order 10660. Members of 
the Reserve have been designated in 
OSD, Army and Navy. Legislation has 
been drafted to provide authority for 
training a nucleus reserve of personnel 
at less than executive level for func- 
tions requiring rapid expansion in an 
emergency. 

(See comment on recommendation 
18.) 


Standby legislation to accomplish this 
recommendation has been included in 
the DOD and the CSC emergency legis- 
lative program. 
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Recommendation 

21. To reduce the requirements for 
management personnel and to eliminate 
many industrial-type personnel prob- 
lems, we urge that to the maximum ex- 
tent possible the Department of Defense 
contract with industry for the produc- 
tion required both in peace and in war 
and for more of such technical services 
as transportation, communication, and 
construction. 

This recommendation was made by 
the subcommittee, based on its findings 
that “while business and industry are 
responsible for a substantial part of 
military supply, for research and de- 
velopment on weapons and other mate- 
rial, and for many technical services 
such as transportation, communication, 
and construction, the Defense Estab- 
lishment still conducts for itself many 
activities which industry could perform. 
Examples are shipyards, quartermaster 
factories, ordnance plants, air materiel 
plants, maintenance shops, transporta- 
tion facilities, and commercial estab- 
lishments such as post exchanges, com- 
missaries, and messes.” Therefore, 
since the subcommittee was of the opin- 
ion that private industry could perform 
these jobs as cheaply and efficiently as 
the Government, these functions should 
be performed by private industry wher- 
ever feasible. Therefore, to the extent 
that these jobs are delegated to indus- 
try, the requirement for civilian and 
military management personnel would 
be correspondingly reduced. 


Action 

The major action recommended in 
this report is to terminate or curtail 
specific types of commercial-industrial- 
type activities owned and operated by 
the Government, The Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense is continuing to im- 
plement administration policy relative 
to contracting with private industry. 

Review of Government-operated com- 
mercial-type activities is a continuation 
of the policy, first announced in late 
1953, that operation of such activities 
would be held to the minimum consistent 
with efficient logistic support of the 
Armed Forces. Implementing that pol- 
icy, seven groups of activities have 
scheduled for review to this time. In- 
cluded are 49 types of activities involv- 
ing nearly 2,000 individual facilities on 
which reviews have been initiated. 
During calendar year 1958, 548 facilities 
were studied, and decisions were made 
to continue 398, discontinue 139, and 
curtail 11. Thirty-seven of the discon- 
tinuances, and all of the curtailments, 
were fully accomplished during calen- 
dar year 1958. (See attached DOD let- 
ter of June 19, 1959, for detailed 
report.) (Page 5744.) 

The Department of Defense did not 
concur in the report’s recommendations 
pertaining to commissary stores and 
post exchanges: to reduce the number, 
limit use, raise prices to cover all costs 
and contract for operation. This non- 
concurrence was based upon considera- 
tion of an adverse effect upon the morale 
of the services. The Bureau of the 
Budget has expressed agreement with 
this nonconcurrence. The Department 
of Defense made no objection to the 
recommended survey of the stores and 
exchanges by the Comptroller General. 
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Recommendation 

22, 93, 24, 25. Much more realistic ro- 
tation of officers, to and within support 
activities. Assignment to support activ- 
ities for longer than 2 years. Assign- 
ment of tactical officers to support ac- 
tivities as a matter of rotation con- 
venience should be abandoned. Rota- 
tion between support and line should be 
during early years of an officer’s career. 


26, 27. DOD should develop criteria 
for delineating military and civilian 
staffing in support activities. 


28, 35. More delegation of authority 
to subordinate levels of management. 


Action 

DOD Directive 1315.5, “Rotation of 
Military Personnel in Managerial Posi- 
tions in Support Activities,” was issued 
March 24, 1956. It requires, among 
other things, (@) minimum tour of 3 
years, with 4 years where possible, in 
CONUS: (0b) procedures to identify 
key positions where long tenure of of- 
fice is desirable; (c) recognition of 
more accurate long-range forecasting 
of manpower requirements and more 
effort to minimize major changes. 

DOD Directive 1100.9, “Military- 
Civilian Staffing of Management Posi- 
tions in the Support Activities,” was is- 
sued April 24,1957. It provides defini- 
tive criteria for staffing management 
positions in the support activities with 
military personnel and with civilian 
personnel, substantially as proposed. 
Military personnel are to be assigned 
when the position requires skills ac- 
quired through military training and 
experience and when the position would 
provide experience to enable officer per- 
sonnel to assume responsibilities neces- 
sary to maintain combat-related sup- 
port. Civilian personnel are to be as- 
signed when the specialist skills re- 
quired are usually found in the civilian 
economy and continuity of management 
and experience is essential and can be 
better provided by civilians. The di- 
rective also provides that no more than 
one person will he assigned to perform 
duties which can he effectively per- 
formed by one individual. Directive is 
to be implemented on an evolutionary 
basis. 

Memorandum from the Secretary of 
Defense to the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments and the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense was_ issued 
March 23, 1956. It outlines the Secre- 
tary’s philosophy and concept for man- 
aging the support activities, em- 
phasizes delegation of authority and 
decentralization of operations, and en- 
courages individual manager compe- 
tence and initiative. 
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Recommendation 
29, 30, 32. Consider costs in judging 
performance. Provide improved cost 
data and work standards. 


33. A program should be inaugurated 
to acquaint local communities of the 
significant achievements of local man- 
agers and technicians. Furthermore, 
Department of Defense personnel 
should be encouraged and expected to 
participate in local civic activities. 
Such a program would enhance the 
community prestige of defense man- 
agers and key technical and profes- 
sional personnel. At the same time, it 
would provide the prestige incentive to 
Defense personnel to achieve for their 
own, the Department’s, and hence the 
public’s benefit. 


Action 


The Commission recommended that 
work standards be developed where 
they do not now exist, and that stand- 
ards periodically be reset to provide 
fresh challenges and used for judging 
comparative performance of like ac- 
tivities. An organized cooperative ef- 
fort with Army and Navy was initiated 
by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense on July 22, 1957, to establish an 
intensified industrial fund improvement 
program for systematic improvement of 
the management and financial control 
of industrially funded activities. Sur- 
vey teams made up of staff of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics), the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the military services 
have been visiting selected pilot in- 
stallations undertaking a joint study 
measuring attained progress and identi- 
fying such areas as workload planning, 
production scheduling and control, la- 
bor standards, flexible expense budgets, 
fixed prices, and other areas which 
offer opportunities for improved man- 
agement. Upon completion of this 
phase of the industrial fund improve- 
ment program, action will be taken to 
extend further improvement through- 
out these industrially funded activities. 

An OSD-sponsored study also is cur- 
rently being made of operation and 
maintenance costs. It is believed that 
this study will isolate those functions 
and operations which account for the 
significant difference in operating costs 
as between military departments and 
will develop tighter standards for the 
performance of installation support 
functions. 

It is understood that the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs 
has accepted this recommendation and 
inaugurated measures designed to ac- 
complish it. 
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Recommendation 
34, 36. Manpower and personnel 
should be associated organizationally. 
Militarily and civilian personnel ad- 
ministration should be integrated. 


37. The personnel program of the De- 
partment of Defense should be individ- 
ualized by definite steps to improve hu- 
man relations through better manage- 
ment and supervision. These steps 
would include: 

(a) Better selection of super- 
visors and managers. 

(vb) Better training and develop- 
ment of supervisors and managers. 

(c) Reliance on men rather than 
on rules and regulations, meaning 
more delegated authority to act. 

(d) More leadership from the de- 
partmental, bureau, and command 
levels designed to improve the cali- 
ber of management and supervision 
and the morale and productivity of 
individual workers. 


No. 


Action 


Memorandum for the service Secre- 
taries was issued by the Secretary of 
Defense March 23, 1956. The Secretary 
recognized the progress which had been 
made toward achieving this objective 
during the past several years and asked 
the service Secretaries to review ar- 
rangements for manpower and person- 
nel, military and civilian, at all levels 
to assure a close alinement of these 
functions where this does not now 
exist. 

Considerable effort continues to be 
devoted to the selection and training 
of competent supervisors and managers 
through the use of careful evaluation 
and testing of potential supervisors. 
Active programs of supervisory train- 
ing at the beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced levels are in operation. In 
addition, full use is being made of man- 
agement training programs offered by 
universities. Emphasis also is being 
placed on the importance to morale and 
productivity of adequate employee-man- 
agement communication. In this con- 
nection, the Secretary of Defense re- 
cently initiated a comprehensive re- 
view of employee-management relations 
through the DOD. 


IV 


DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMI1ITEE ON PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSATION 
(CORDINER COMMITTEE)—MILITARY 


The Cordiner report was submitted to the Secretary of Defense on May 8, 1957, 
and included unanimous recommendations pertaining to military pay and man- 


power management. 


The purpose of the 16 major recommendations sei forth in the military report 
was to “attract, retain, and motivate the scientific, professional, technical, combat 
leadership, and management skills required by the Department of Defense today 
and in the future.” Of the 16 recommendations, action has been completed on 
10, 2 await congressional action, and 4 are under DOD study. 

The following 16 recommendations are summarized with an indication of 


status of actions. 
Recommendations 1 through 4 


1. Establish a pay system which will attract and retain young officers and 
enlisted personnel by providing substantial increases in pay for the senior ranks 


to which they can aspire. 


2. Expand the enlisted pay grade structure to include two additional pay 
grades, E-8 and E-9, to provide for a better delineation of responsibility in the 


enlisted structure. 


3. Recognize existing grades of O-9 (lieutenant generai/vice admiral) and 


O-10 (general/admiral) as pay grades. 


4. Adopt a step-in-grade system of pay based primarily on military achieve- 


ment. 
Action 


The Department of Defense pay bill of March 1, 1958, became Public Law 





85-422 on May 20, 1958. Recommendations 1 through 3 were included in the 
law. In lieu of recommendation 4, the existing pay system was improved by 
the elimination of longevity increases in pay beyond normal promotion points in 
each grade. 
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In addition, Public Law 85-422 authorized proficiency pay for enlisted per- 
sonnel; provided a special pay scale for junior officers (O-1 through O-8) with 
4 or more years’ active enlisted service; gave the Secretary of Defense authority 
to authorize responsibility pay for officers (O-3 through O-6) serving in assign- 
ments of unusual responsibility and critical nature; established a special pay 
category, $1,875 per month, for members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; increased 
retired pay 6 percent for those on the retired rolls prior to June 1, 1958; pro- 
vided more substantial increases in retired pay for three- and four-star officers 
already on the retired rolls; and provided a saving clause which will prevent 
any member of the Armed Forces from receiving less pay under the new law 
than he received prior to its enactment. 


Recommendation 5 
Select and promote enlisted personnel to new grades E-8 and E-9. 


Action 


Under this program, a maximum of 2 percent of the enlisted strength on 
active duty may serve in grade E-8; 1 percent in grade E-9. Enlisted members 
must have completed a minimum of 8 years on active duty to qualify for promo- 
ticn to E-8, and 10 years for promotion to E-9. 

Although basic criteria and method of selection vary in some particulars 
among the services, the single objective is to select and promote only the best 
qualified personnel to meet the needs of the service concerned. Promotions will 
be based on the selection of outstanding personnel through a system of service- 
wide testing; commander/supervisor evaluations of leadership, military charac- 
teristics, technical knowledge, and demonstrated performance; and selection fac- 
tors such as education, level of responsibility, skill, and achievement. Within 
the limitations imposed, the program of selection and promotion will be phased 
over a 4-year period. This will prevent later stagnation by insuring an even 
flow to the highest grade, and will permit more deliberate selection of the best 
qualified candidates. 


Recommendation 6 
Exercise effective entry and reenlistment controls as a means of maintaining 
a force balanced by both skill and experience. 


Action 

In May 1948, 40 percent of the persons inducted into the Army were in mental 
group IV, the minimum mental level for induction. Many of this group could 
not be trained to a degree necessary for the operation of the complex weapons 
introduced in recent years. The Mental Group IV Act, signed July 28, 1958, 
authorized the President to modify standards of acceptance for induction. 
Implementing procedures will insure at least a minimum acceptable trainability 
on the part of the mental group IV registrants accepted for induction. 

All services have raised their enlistment standards to meet modern require- 
ments. In addition, they have established stringent standards for the selective 
screening of applicants for reenlistment. Requirements include a good record 
of prior service, demonstrated aptitude, and the ability to make an effective 
contribution to the force. 

In fiscal year 1958, the Army raised the quality of its enlisted personnel 
retention standards by involuntarily separating 68,500 enlisted personnel with 
low job-performance potential. 

During fiscal year 1958, the Navy released over 19,000 E-1’s through E-3’s 
who had not shown satisfactory advancement. 

Under its early-release programs, the Air Force separated over 27,000 low- 
potential personnel in fiscal year 1958. A complementary program permits air- 
men who possess scarce skills to reenlist in the service after a period of up to 12 
months’ separation, without loss of grade. Almost 17,000 airmen returned to 
the active force through this channel in fiscal year 1957 and about 18,000 in fiscal 
year 1958. 


Recommendation 7 
Increase the utilization of retraining programs as a means of. balancing 
strength and experience levels among various military occupations. 
Action 


A vigorous Army retraining and reclassification program initiated on an 
involuntary basis late in 1956 has resulted in the shifting of over 20,000 person- 
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nel in grades E-5, E-6, and E-7 from clerical and other overage skills to areas 
where shortages existed, and is now continuing on a voluntary basis. 

The Navy program has provided for voluntary retraining of some 6,000 career 
personnel from less technical overage skills to highly technical specialties, such 
as electronics and aircraft maintenance, mainly through formal courses. 

In the Air Force, over 14,000 airmen applications for retraining have been 
approved to date with primary emphasis on retraining from chronic surplus to 
critically short specialties. 

Recommendation 8 
Reappraise policies on obligated service after specialized training. 
Action 


A uniform 4-year obligated-service requirement has been established for 
graduates of all service academies. The requirement, which has been effective 
for graduates of the Naval Academy, applies to the Army and Air Force, begin- 
ning with classes entering the academies in 1958. 

Adjustments have been made in obligated-service requirements in other major 
programs. For example, the obligation for aviation officers has been increased 
from 2 years to 3% years after flight training. Air Force pilot and navigator 
trainees are now under a 5-year obligated-tour requirement as opposed to the 
shorter (3-year) tour formerly required. As a result, the Navy and Air Force 
should get longer utilization of their flying personnel, the Government should get 
a greater return on the training investment, and the operational effectiveness 
of such personnel should be increased. 


Recommendation 9 


Encourage wider use of subsidized educational programs for selected personnel 
to meet service requirements. 


Action 


The following highlights illustrate the scope and extent of some of the sub- 
sidized education programs in effect: 

1. The Army officer final semester plan, originally established for officers who 
could earn a baccalaureate degree in 6 months, was expanded in May 1958 to 
include those who could complete graduate work for a master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree in one semester. Authorization has been increased from 200 to 400 students 
per year. 

2. The Army enlisted training program in civilian educational institutions was 
initiated in March 1958 to meet anticipated requirements in the scientific, man- 
agerial, and leadership fields. 

3. The Navy plans to phase in, over a 5-year period, an increase of about 100 
percent in the officer input at the technical postgraduate schools. The planned 
input for fiscal year 1960 is over 400. 

4. Under the Navy’s enlisted advanced school program, selected enlisted per- 
sonnel with a minimum of 3 years service are sent to engineering schools to 
become systems engineers with modern weapons, radar, digital computers, and 
nuclear propulsion. These men, if otherwise qualified, will be eligible on gradu- 
ation from engineering school to become commissioned officers, 

5. A new Navy program permits selected enlisted men, with no requirements 
as to prior service, to enter certain colleges for study in the scientific field. 
There are now approximately 290 Navy and 40 Marine enlisted personnel en- 
rolled in this and the preceding program, in more than 20 colleges and univer- 
sities. 

6. The Air Force is increasing the enrollment in the U.S. Air Force Institute 
of Technology courses, especially in the technical fields. In its training-with- 
industry program, the Air Force nearly doubled its input from fiscal year 1958 
to fiscal year 1959 (62 to 111 trainees). 


Recommendation 10 
Initiate a proficiency pay program for enlisted personnel. 


Action 


The proficiency pay program, designed to increase the supply, and improve 
the retention, of qualified enlisted personnel in occupations of critical importance, 
provides extra pay for selected enlisted personnel in recognition of their qualifica- 
tion in a critical military skill or outstanding effectiveness in an assigned 
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specialty. Under the new program, approximately 80,000 servicemen will be 
awarded a special proficiency pay of $30 monthly (P-1) during fiscal year 1959. 
Of the 80,000 to receive the new pay, about 29,000 will be Army personnel; 20,000, 
Navy ; 6,000, Marine Corps; and 25,000, Air Force. No multiple proficiency rating 
(P-2, P-3) will be awarded during this first phase of a 4-year plan. 

With few exceptions, personnel will be selected from pay grades E-4 or higher. 
Over 90 percent of the payments for the Department of Defense as a whole will 
be awarded to enlisted personnel in critical occupational categories, such as 
electronics technicians and noncommissioned officers in ground combat special: 
ties. The remaining awards will be made to personnel in other enlisted skills on 
the basis of outstanding performance. 

Selection of personnel to receive proficiency pay is based upon performance 
ratings, technical tests, and other screening procedures. An award of proficiency 
pay is not permanent, but will be contingent upon periodic performance. 


Recommendation 11 


Promote only those officers with the best qualifications; separate substandard 
officers. 


Action 


To provide added means of maintaining a dynamic Regular officer corps of 
the best qualified personnel available, the career officer personnel management 
bill was introduced in the Senate (S. 1795). The proposed legislation is a 
quality control measure to— 

(1) Provide for the Army and Air Force a more flexible, less restrictive 
procedure for involuntary retirement of the least effective officers in the 
permanent grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel. 

(2) Extend the same authority and procedures to the Navy and Marine 
Corps, thus establishing for the first time a uniform procedure for all 
services in this highly important area of personnel management. 

(3) Accord increased recognition and incentive for officers of outstanding 
ability. 

(4) Make more nearly uniform among the services the systems of 
promotion. 


Recommendation 12 
Initiate a Reserve officer term retention incentive plan. 


Action 

Since May 1957, both the Department of Defense and the Congress have been 
working on a plan to provide reasonable financial incentives to encourage Re- 
serve officers to remain on active duty beyond obligated service. 

With considerable assistance from the Armed Services Committees of the 
Congress, a Reserve Officer Agreement bill, which amends current law pertaining 
to active duty agreements and readjustment pay was submitted to the Congress. 
The proposed legislation provides that all Reserve officers on active duty with 
over 2 years’ service will be given an active duty agreement for a period up 
to 6 years. Agreements are renewable based on service requirements. Upon 
separation short of retirement, Reserve officers will be paid 2 months’ basic pay 
for each year of commissioned service after the initial 2 years, whether released 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Officers released involuntarily prior to the com- 
pletion of a contract will additionally receive 1 month’s pay and allowances for 
each year of an unfulfilled contract. 

This legislation (H.R. 5132) has passed the House and is awaiting Senate 
action. 


Recommendation 13 

Develop a national economy-military pay index for evaluation of future rates 
of pay. 

Action 

The compilation of a monthly pay index appropriate to military personnel 
would require special surveys, which, it is estimated, would cost from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 annually. Source material is available (1) for an index of the 
earning of factory, construction, or retail salesworkers, and (2) for an annual 
index of incomes. A third source would be a joint Government agenev project 
which is presently under consideration and which, if approved, would provide 
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data on higher salaried workers, more comparable to officer personnel. This 
data would be available in 1961. The Defense Department proposes to use 
available data in the development of interim indexes, pending an evaluation of 
the findings of the joint agency project. If such findings do not meet defense 
needs, the Department will reconsider the development of a specific index ap- 
propriate to military personnel. 


Recommendation 14 


Reexanine housing program and adjust quarters allowances. 
Action 


The housing program, largely Capehart housing financed by private capital, 
has produced a total of 69,000 units during fiscal years 1956-59. During the 
same period, about 13,000 Wherry units were developed bringing the Wherry 
total to 84,000; 7,700 surplus commodity program units and 3,200 rental guar- 
antee units were developed overseas; and appropriated fund construction pro- 
vided about 15,000 units. In view of the success of the foregoing programs, it 
has been possible to devote more appropriated fund dollars for the construction 
of other projects such as working and living facilities at permanent installations. 

The adjustment of the quarters allowances is being studied in conjunction 
with the development of the wage-salary index. 


Recommendation 15 


Establish incentive pay for duty in remote and isolated areas. 
Action 


This proposal is being referred to as an interservice study group for refine- 
ment of administrative procedures, development of uniform criteria, and exami- 
nation of fiscal funding considerations. 


Recommendation 16 


Establish a system of personnel accounting to measure the effectiveness of the 
retention programs. 


Action 


The Committee’s final recommendation was the establishment of an escrow 
account—putting into a separate account any personal savings effected by in- 
creased retention. Credits to the account would reflect the effectiveness of the 
retention program. The account has not been established. A personnel ledger 
has been developed showing some of the items that could be put into escrow. 
While savings have been reported, they are not easily identifiable as resulting 
specifically from better retention. We are now in an era of critical downward 
adjustment of our forces. By June 30, 1959, military strengths will have gone 
down about 10 percent from the June 30, 1957, levels. To this withdrawal from 
any escrow account, must be added other withdrawals for new programs (such as 
the stepped-up missile program). The result is that savings for escrow have 
been absorbed before they could be recorded. 


No. V 


DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSATION 
(CoRDINER COMMITTEE)—CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The Cordiner Committee submitted its report to the Secretary of Defense on 
May 8, 1957. With respect to civilian personnel, the Committee made 17 recom- 
mendations in the area of pay, personal improvement, recruitment, and utilization. 

The following summary of recommendations is provided together with an 
indication of the status of action. 


Recommendation 1 


A joint commission should be established to undertake a thorough overhaul of 
the present Classification Act compensation system. The commission should be 
composed of congressional, executive, and public members. 


Action 


The President on July 15, 195? recommended to Congress the establishment of 
a joint commission with the composition recommended by the Cordiner Commit- 
tee. Action has not been taken as yet by the Congress on this recommendation. 
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Recommendation 2 
Repricing of the present salary line for professional, technical, and managerial 
grade levels is urgently needed now to hold together the present work force. 
This interim measure should include— 
a. Competitive rates at the entrance level; changing the Federal starting 
level for professional occupations from GS-5 to GS-7. 
vb. A top Classification Act salary of $19,000. 
c. Rates for various intermediate grades (GS-9 to 17) as close as prac- 
ticable to comparable industry scales without compression in the upper 
grades and with significant differentials between grades. 


Action 
On January 16, 1958, the President recommended action on salary adjustments 
for civilian personnel, closely following the recommendations listed in (@), (b), 
and (c) above. 
In Public Law 85-462 Congress approved use of GS-7 as an in-hiring rate, a 
top Classification Act salary of $17,500, and a general 10 percent adjustment of 
Classification Act pay rates. 


Recommendation 3 

The Committee recommends either the removal of the ceiling or provision of 
an adequate ceiling on GS-16, 17, and 18 and Public Law 313 positions. All 
scientists and engineers in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 should be transferred to 
Public Law 313. 

Action 

The President, in his budget message of January 13, 1958, called for the re- 
moval of restrictions on the number of supergrade and Public Law 313 positions. 
DOD stated to Congress a total requirement for 450 Public Law 313’s—as against 
135 then authorized—and for 430 supergrades—as against 280 then authorized. 

Congress did not accept the recommendation to remove ceilings, but did in- 
crease the number of positions authorized. DOD received authority for 292 
Public Law 313 positions. No additional supergrades were authorized specifically 
for DOD, but an increase of 287 of these positions for the entire Federal Govern- 
ment was enacted, these positions to be distributed among agencies by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Many scientists and engineers in DOD, who have been in supergrade positions, 
are being transferred to new Public Law 313 positions made available by Con- 
gress. However, the number of new positions will not permit camplete fulfill- 
ment of the desirable proposal made by the Cordiner Committee, and additional 
top level positions are needed. 

To provide a more adequate number of GS-16, 17, and 18 positions and Public 
Law 313 positions the DOD recommended to Congress that ceilings in the DOD 
be raised to a total of 372 GS-16, 17, and 18 and 450 Public Law 313 positions. 
This legislation, H.R. 6059 and H.R. 6065, is now under active consideration by 
the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Recommendation 4 

The Civil Service Commission with the aid of military departments should 
expedite work to simplify, up-date, and broaden the coverage of position classifi- 
cation standards. 


Action 

The military departments, in cooperation with the Civil Service Commission 
and other Government agencies have embarked on a coordinated program to 
improve position classification standards. A Civil Service Commission inventory 
in 1957 indicated that 214 new or revised classification standards were needed 
for proper administration of the position classification system. 

During the latter half of fiscal year 1957, the production of classification stand- 
ards was double the average production rate of the preceding 6 years. In 
fiscal year 1957, 21 standards were developed; in fiscal year 1958, production 
was more than doubled through joint Commission-agency efforts and 50 standards 
produced. This problem will continue to receive preferred attention, to meet 
the 1962 goal set by the Civil Service Commission for a current standards pro- 


gram. 
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Recommendation 5 


Legislation should be sought to authorize agencies to pay salaries within grade 
levels as required to make reasonable offers to applicants and to maintain salary 
equity among employees based on their individual contributions as well as 
seniority. 

Action 


S. 3052, the pay bill submitted to the Congress by the administration on 
January 16, 1958, called for authority— 
to make salary adjustments in individual cases when hiring personnel, 
to enable agencies to get quality and to match an appointees’ current outside 
salary ; and, 
to permit merit increases of one within-grade increase during a normal 
waiting period to recognize and reward performance. 

This bill also recommended a salary increase equal to a minimum of two step 
increases on all promotions. None of these provisions were enacted into law by 
the 85th Congress. However, these are undoubtedly matters which will be 
considered by the Joint Commission on Compensation Policy which the President 
has recommended, if that Commission is established. 


Recommendation 6 


The basic problem of isolated duty pay for Classification Act employees in the 
United States should be referred to the proposed Joint Commission on Compen- 
sation. In the meantime Defense should further study the problem and prepare 
to advise the Joint Commission on the results of its studies. 


Recommendation 7 


The problem of hazard pay for Classification Act employees should be referred 
to the proposed Joint Commission on Compensation. 


Action 


DOD has reviewed the problem of isolated duty pay, with particular reference 
to contractor practices and the possible application of procedures used by the 
Department of State in fixing foreign area differentials. The results of this 
review will be made available to the Joint Commission, if and when established. 


Recommendation 8 


Positive measures to enhance the prestige of scientists and engineers should 
be taken. In this connection, a select committee should be established to con- 
sider the establishment of an elite corps of civilian scientists and engineers in 
defense, 


Action 
Prestige of scientists and engineers has been enhanced through actions such 
as— 

Honorary and monetary awards (in proportion to numbers scientists and 
engineers have been the majority recipients ; have received largest monetary 
and majority of highest honorary awards). 

Science symposia, which afford opportunity for senior military and civilian 
scientists to meet, read, and discuss selected technical papers. 

Attitude surveys, which have highlighted special problems and formed the 
basis for action programs. 

More Public Law 313 positions, providing better recognition and pay. 

DOD committee to consider elite corps was established, but has not reported. 


Recommendation 9 


Favorable action should be taken on projects to improve working facilities and 
to assure adequate office space for engineers and scientists. 


Action 


Action has varied with installation needs and budgetary limitations, and 
includes— : } 
New construction, such as building additions, NOTS, China Lake. 
Air conditioning. 
Improved lighting. 
Special attention to working facilities for scientists and engineers in the 
review and justification of construction budgets. 
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Recommendation 10 


Personal improvement programs for personnel in higher grades should be 
strengthened through the personal interest of commanding officers, followed up 
by normal inspection procedures. 

Action 

Examples of action to strengthen personal improvement programs at the 
higher grade levels include— 

Increased use of outside, or contract training. Fiscal year 1956: 8,025 
employees, $616,168 expenditures; fiscal year 1958: 13,529 employees, 
$1,343,270 expenditures; increase: 69 percent in employees, 118 percent in 
expenditures. 

Secretary of the Army’s program of research and study fellowships, under 
which the employees selected spend from 6 to 12 months conducting study or 
research on problems in their special fields which will benefit Army. Of 
the 27 awards granted to date, 20—or 74 percent—have been made to 
professional scientists and engineers. 

Participation by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military 
departments in a series of Brookings Institution Conferences for Executives 
in the Federal Service held at Williamsburg, Va. 

Recommendation 11 

The Department of Defense should assure greater attendance at professional 
and scientific meetings by its employees. 

Action 

A tirst step in complying with this recommendation was a further decentrali- 
gation of authority to approve travel for this purpose to field commands and to 
installations which are major employers of scientists and engineers. In fiscal 
year 1956, 9,801 DOD personnel attended professional and scientific meetings, 
For fiscal year 1958 the figure was 10,074, an increase of 3 percent. Here, 
it must be recognized that availability of funds is a limiting factor which cannot 
be overlooked. 


Recommendation 12 


Conflict-of-interest laws should be amended to permit employees to receive 
monetary benefits connected with awards and fellowships while on the active 
payroll, 


Action 
The Congress, in Public Law 85-507, amended the conflict of interest laws to 
permit civilian employees to accept monetary benefits connected with awards 
and fellowships, under regulations to be prescribed by the President. 


Recommendation 13 

The Department of Defense should encourage and expand the use of the 
cooperative education programs as a source of recruitment of shortage category 
personnel. 


Action 

On March 1, 1957, a DOD policy directive on this subject was issued. This 
directive set standards to govern cooperative education programs in DOD and 
called upon the military departments to intensify their efforts in this area as a 
means of meeting anticipated needs for engineering and scientific manpower. 

At the time the Cordiner report was released there were 1,147 students in the 
cooperative education programs of the services. There has been more than a 90 
percent increase since that time. 


Recommendation 14 
The Civil Service Commission should be urged to authorize the use of paid 
advertising for civilian personnel recruiting purposes. 


Action 

Defense strongly endorsed this proposal and, in October 1957, the Civil 
Service Commission granted authority for use of paid advertising for those 
“short-supply” occupations for which increased in-hiring rates are authorized 
under section 803 of the Classification Act. Results of use of this authority are 
now being examined in DOD to determine effectiveness of the advertising. 

Results from the use of this authority have been satisfactory and the Civil 
Service Commission recently has broadened the authority to use paid advertising: 
to cover additional positions which agencies determine to be in short supply. 
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Recommendation 15 

The Civil Service Commission should continue to press for legislation which 
would authorize Federal agencies to pay travel expenses of candidates when 
called for interview and travel and moving expenses of appointees when re- 
porting to first duty station. Payment of moving expenses for new appointees 
should be in direct relationship to the needs of the service, the experience of 
the appointee, and the existing competitive practices. 

Action 

Legislation to implement this recommendation was strongly supported by DOD 
and the Civil Service Commission. 

Congressional action on the legislation is contained in Public Law 85-749 of 
August 25, 1958. This law authorized payment of travel expenses to first duty 
station; however it applies only to positions in the natural and mathematical 
sciences, engineering, and architectural fields, and to related technical positions 
for which there is determined by the Civil Service Commission to be a manpower 
shortage in skills critical to the national security effort. Also, the authority 
is to expire 2 years from its enactment. 

In limiting Public Law 85-749 to a period of 2 years, however, it was the stated 
purpose of the Congress to review this entire matter in the light of a report to 
be made by the Civil Service Commission on the operation of the law, and reco- 
mendations for any amendments found to be necessary. 

The Congress did not approve requested authority to pay travel expenses for 
interview. 

Recommendation 16 
The military departments should strengthen their efforts to recruit profes- 


sional personnel in shortage categories and to take maximum advantage of 
authorized expedited recruitment measures to do so. 
Action 

Recruiting efforts in defense have been strengthened through a variety of 
actions. First, scientists and engineers are taking a greater role in actual 
recruiting through membership on recruiting teams, and through contacts with 
colleges from which they graduated. 

College recruiting has been enhanced through year-round contact with known 
producers and through greater coordination of recruiting efforts, which reduces 
the number of contacts and increases the effectiveness of such contacts. Installa- 
tions and commands also invite representatives from colleges to visit them to 
discuss employment opportunities for college graduates and to get a firsthand 
view of facilities and work. 

Each of the services has developed special recruiting media, which include 
films, displays, and brochures. Recruiting methods have been expedited pri- 
marily through having representatives of Boards of Civil Service Examiners, 
including professional personnel, taking to the road and make commitments on 
the spot, and through a speedup of normal examining procedures. 


Recommendation 17 

The military departments should emphasize their efforts to improve the 

utilization of scientists and engineers. 
Action 

Improvement in career development programs for scientists and engineers.— 
Servicewide promotion programs for higher level personnel have been estab- 
lished. Governmentwide registers of scientific and professional personnel are 
being set up to improve utilization of the skills of the personnel included. Active 
attention is being given to input from colleges through cooperative education 
programs and more aggressive recruiting methods, and to professional growth 
through increased personal development opportunities. 

Relief of scientists and engineers of nonprofessional dutics.—This undertaking. 
referred to as “Man Friday,” involves assignment of administrative aids and 
other lower skill level assistants to relieve the professional man of such duties 
and thus make available additional man-hours for professional duties. 

Utilization committees, composed of scientists and managers, to insure maxi- 
mum utilization of present personnel and to check requirements for additional 
personnel at installations. 

Retention of shortage category personnel through absorbing cuts by reducing 
nonprofessional personnel and, where professional persounel must be involved, 
through assignments to continuing positions elsewhere. 
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No. VI 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY THE DAvis SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Post OFFICE AND Crivit SERVICE) 
in its report No. 2512 of August 7, 1958, entitled 


“Study of Manpower Utilization in Financial Management Functions in the 
Federal Government,” together with a brief summary of the actions taken 
by the Department of Defense on these recomemndations 


Recommendation 1 


The Secretary of Defense undertakes a comprehensive study of the financial 
management functions performed by the three military services to determine 
the extent to which there exists overorganization, duplication of procedures, 
unnecessary recordkeeping, and other wasteful practices, and prompt action be 
taken to eliminate such conditions where they are found to exist. 

Action 

The Department of Defense advised that in recent years the area of financial 
management has been under almost constant study and improvement. 

The title IV amendments (enacted in 1949) to the National Security Act of 
1947 provided the foundation for the program to modernize financial management. 

Title IV of the National Security Act required the establishment of uniform 
budgetary and fiscal procedures and organization within the Department of 
Defense for the purpose of achieving economy and efficiency in fiscal management. 

Since that time, Defense has undertaken a series of almost continuous studies 
to insure implementation of title IV. The results of these studies have evidenced 
continued progress toward accomplishment of this objective. Therefore, Defense 
was of the opinion that the Davis subcommittee was apparently not fully aware 
of the scope and accomplishments of these studies and, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation of the Davis subcommittee, Defense has not initiated 
any new study based on this recommendation. 


Recommendation 2 


That the Secretary of the Air Force take steps to complete action on a 1956 

General Accounting Office report of Air Force comptroller activities. 
Action 

The Department of the Air Force replied to the recommendation by letter 
dated November 5, 1958, and advised that it was in the process of implementing 
the changes recommended by the GAO in 1956. 

In its reply, the Air Force called attention to the fact that the GAO had pre- 
viously concurred in the basic actions proposed by the Air Force to achieve 
these recommendations. The letter also outlined the progress being made toward 
accomplishment of recommendations. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Committee forwarded this Air Force report 
to the Comptroller General, who, on November 26, 1958 (B-125020), advised 
Mr. Murray that the report is being reviewed by the General Accounting Office. 


Recommendation 3 
That dual staffing in the financial management and statistical services area 
be surveyed and the results reported to the subcommittee by March 31, 1959. 


Action 
This report was made by the Department of Defense. The report indicated 
that only 28 instances of dual staffing had been discovered and corrected under 
a recent survey performed by Defense in connection with this recommendation. 
The report failed to indicate the manner in which this study was made and 
consequently the Davis subcommittee requested that additional background data 
be provided to reflect the degree of effectiveness of the survey conducted. 


Recommendation 4 
Was addressed to the General Accounting Office. 


Action 
Since this recommendation was addressed to the GAO, no action was taken 
by Defense. 
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Recommendation 5 


That the Bureau of the Budget further accelerate its efforts under the joint 

program for improving accounting, particularly in the Defense Department. 
Action 

This recommendation was primarily directed to the Bureau of the Budget and 
therefore no action was taken by Defense in respect to this specific recommenda- 
tion. However, this recommendation is directly related to recommendation No. 
1 in which Defense is enjoined to conduct studies to ascertain the extent of 
wasteful practices in the service departments in connection with financial 
management. 

Recommendation 6 

That adequate evaluation of the anticipated economy and efficiency be made by 
the departments and agencies before they reach the decision to purchase or rent 
costly electronic data processing equipment. 

Action 

In the Department of Defense the policies which have been followed in exercis- 
ing central controls over the acquisition of electronic data-processing equipment 
for business procedures are in conformity with the committee’s recommendation. 
Until recently, proposals to install such equipment were individually reviewed on 
a central basis. This is currently being changed to a program-type review. 

The small central Data Systems Research Staff (under the ASI) (Comptrol- 
ler) ) will continue to join with military department staffs in preinstallation 
readiness reviews to insure that computers are not installed before the users 
have made adequate advance preparation and in making an onsite performance 
review of all existing business-type data-processing installations after they have 
been in operation a year or more to verify the benefits being obtained and to 
recommend any appropriate action. While the review procedures described are 
believed to be adequate to carry out the committee’s recommendation and assure 
prudent expenditures of funds for business-type data-processing equipment, the 
Department will continue its efforts to develop more effective procedures. 


Recommendation 7 

That all departments and agencies, in further developing their financial man- 
agement systems, should gear their staffing to actual need and not to the amounts 
of funds that might be available to absorb personnel costs. 


Action 
Defense has advised that it is not aware of any practice in Defense of gearing 
staffing of financial management personnel to funds available rather than need 
unless, of course, funds available fall below need. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (Supply AND LOGISTICS), 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1959. 
Re recommendation 21 of the Hoover Commission. 


Mr. FRANK SLATINSHEK, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization. 

DeaR Mr. SLATINSHEK: This is in response to your recent telephone request 
for information on the results accomplished in the program having to do with 
Government competition with private industry. 

The Department of Defense supports the policy that free competitive enter- 
prise should be fostered by the Government. This policy, in substance, states 
that the DOD should not carry on commercial-industrial-type activities in com- 
petition with private industry if a satisfactory product or service can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price from commercial sources, unless Government opera- 
tion is reanired in the interest of the national defense. 

We are furnishing herewith a breakdown in detail showing, first. the actions 
taken from the inception of the program in early 1954 through December 31, 
1957, and, second, those taken during the calendar year 1958. The report for the 
period January 1, 1954, to January 1, 1958, lists in the right-hand column, under 
“Not yet discontinued or curtailed,” those activities which have been reviewed 
and a need for their continuance established. They will be resurveyed period- 
ically, and their further continuance to support the defense effort will depend 
upon circumstances which may exist at that time. 
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These are the latest and most complete data available, and we trust they 
will be helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP LEBOUTILLIER, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


Activity report, commercial-industrial review program, Jan. 1, 1954-Jan. 1, 1958 











| | 
} Number of activities 
} | = ‘ — eee Sees eee 
Total | | | 
Category surveyed | Being Not yet 
| Discon- | Cur- | discon- | Being discon- 
| | tinued tailed tinued | curtailed tinued on 
| | curtailed 
| 
—= -- = -— | — | — —_ _—. — —_—— 
Acetylene manufacturing - - oe PT 7 1 | unk as 1 5 
Aluminum sweating. sooner < 9 | eB as ate hares 2 | 6 
Arsenal-type facilities. ____.-- . } at ee ER SSIES Sele ee 26 
Automotive repair shops_._..-.----.------| 405 | 61 | SS Te 25 | 314 
Bakeries eet SO See oe ‘eis 58 26 a fie 31 
Bus operations “a2 | wi | ae aan WE oe catcanas 
Caustic soda manufacturing 7 3 1 | 1 sieve AS ; eee 
Cement-mixing plants___- a 18 | oh RE ; 6 
Chain manufacturing ‘ gS Soe 1 ERI |e A |--- neces 
Chlorine manufacturing iad ara oI Ys ELE LE EOI WE ae? 
Cloth-sponging plants 6 Sa 1 | Ul Cees SSarirRae) leer. 5 Daal aac 
Clothing factories caiman | - ) Sa } ea A Re AN je | 2 
Clothing reclamation shops AES 5 | es li 1 3 
Cobbler shops f ; 56 i Se Pa 4 Ree 33 
Coffee-roasting plants . ess 4 | Tt Ne Pe eee Gece ss Cae. 
Drycleaning plants. (See laundries.) | 
Engine container repair shops ae at rs. BREEN EAR TALAE Se SEE Cy E 
Furniture repair shops 4 1 . SERED (ee 3 
Ice cream manufacturing 5 RES SAS AESAA Seer } 1 
Ice plants a 16 . |, Re 5 Acaisebias 6 
Laundries and drycleaning plants_.__- 136 | RR Fat hap ae 11 | 118 
Lighting fixtures AAregt gio : ? ae | een RSS be er etot 1 
Logging and sawmills. - é 10 i Se ied Wise ies Lecnenc slate | 1 
Miscellaneous fabricated oe ts (quartz } 
crystals) * ines SAE, ATE Soneeer yt | 1| 5 
Models and patterns en asks = aed 9 Rae SRE MERE! hee ee 9 
Motion- -picture studios-__- : SRE 5 |. TEINS SEES ORS Ee eee 5 
Office equipment repair shops. ts. FASE 199 31 1 | 2 | 55 | 110 
Ophthalmic goods . 5 Pepe epee ee i See 4 
Oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen manu- | | 
facturing. tO eras 6 ] PETES, Tae er Se IE | 5 
Paint ms anufacturing_- SESE BS : 2 pores) eat pete) ere ) 2 ao 
Paperboard boxes Re 5 eee a PAMELA A DRED 23 
Photographic equipme nt and ‘supplies. 4 see ESR ae So cndancule 
Plastic laminating operations ---_.._-..--- 13 Yl RRS eee ss ahsivainenaiae | 12 
Powerplants EOSIN Senna 36 |.. B logawoncaicel 2 33 
OS REET a 87 23 40 2S POR STS } 20 
Ropewalk - - oe ee 7S Pace Sh or Manet Ae ss Oe", Ree 
Scrap metal baling_. wail : nee 29 1] | eae ’ 6 | 10 
Sheet metal work ______.__- : mee Ee Spence rees, peep an spe ye 
Ship repair ae Sascha ; eS ar et Sete et SSRs 4 
Shipyards aad yp) BE Se SS Sea, ee eee: 12 
Surgical and medical instruments and 
supplies... BETA PRESET 11 Sf eee eee ae es 9 
Telephone syste ms ‘i Se . giaanin 111 5 193 
Tire-retreading activities............-.-_-- 1 eer et Ll 1 
Tree and garden nurseries._...........-- 60 34 1 4 2 | 19 
Uniform shops Sf as eee ROR: See oe 1 
Watch, clock, and jewelry repair shops... 7 - ERS ee my eee ey eee 7 
Wood preservation : 1 DN cceneunae stagie a acvaia bane inaciiia een eerie 
Wood products 2 1 1 Reet, eee ener 
Wooden containers = . 58 |.- Boma » és 56 
TPR Goria as akitrw as rac Oe Senda eae 1,679 268 57 127 | 133 1, 094 





Activity report, commercial-industrial review program, Jan. 1, 1954-—Jan. 1, 1958— 
Number of activities 





OG GRONOVOG | cis rice ccemmiion Fe Sa Os OR OE 1, 679 
cree olan Sigil oa ei Lies 268 
a a tiga ag A SU 57 
ee a aoe cect iain sen esa nanan eaens 127 
oii tai coe nENRR Eee e see Remain 13% 
Not yet discontinued or cortailed.._.__.................5.....---..-....-.... 1, 094 
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Activity report, commercial-industrial activity review program, 
Jan, 1, 1958—Dec. 31, 1958 


Total Resurveyed, 548 
Decisions made to— 
Continue, 398 
Discontinue, 139 
Curtail, 11 
Actions finalized: 


Discontinued, 36 
Curtailed, 11 


Activity report commercial-industrial review program 








Total 


Decisions made to— Actions finalized 





Discon- 


tinued 


resur- | | 
tinue tinue | 


veyed Con- ko Curtail 


Curtailed 





A i aN 
EET: ee 
NO ae eee 
Wooden containers 
Paperboord boxes...-.....-..........<.... 
Models and patterns__._..............-... 
uartz crystal fabricating...............-- 
ES See eee 
CS eee 
Laundry and/or dry cleaning plants- - --_. 
eo SO” eee 
Clothing reclamation shops-..........._.- 
Asbo repair ghons.......-..6<66<22-.<-5..... 
Furniture repair shops-__.................. 
Office equipment repair shops. --_...__.. 
Motion-picture studios. -................. 
Ge a eee 
| Ee eee 
Optical instruments and lenses---____.__- 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
(blueprint sensitizing) --.-.........__.. 
Research, development, and _ testing 
Se eee eee 
Local water transportation.............._- 
Oxygen and nitrogen plants............._- 
Tree and garden nurseries- ~~ -..........-- 
eee eee 
Cement-mixing plants-_-._................- 
Aluminum sweating plants---............ 
Electrical systems 
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APPENDIX L 
SELECTED MANPOWER STATISTICS 


Statistical Services Center, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), January 29, 1960 


Personnel Summary 


ACTIVE-DUTY MILITARY PERSONNEL, DEC. 31, 1959 







































































= | 
Total, Marine 
Department | Army Navy Corps Air Force 
of Defense | 
a r simile eS a _ eh ee 
ed So I ee tn Rs | 2, 487, 219 | 876, 258 1 610, 337 | 171, 202 | 820, 422 
ailed CIE ois. Sasi ckichiidhtitntintdnn Ae | 316, 052 | 100, 564 fis, 114 | 16, 043 131, 331 
TA OS RET TEE 2, 158, 505 773, 218 536, 350 155, 016 | 693, 921 
Officer candidates_-.-....-...--- | 12, 662 | 2, 476 | 5, 873 | 143 | 4, 170 
ayers CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, DEC. 31, 1959 
arend Total, Navy 
eaeiied Department | OSD-JCS Army (including ir Force 
Sante of Defense Marine 
erie Corps) 
cia | EE ae ee 1, 234, 029 1, 759 500, 089 366, 278 365, 903 
oe NO sittin onde icentniw oii 1, 052, 262 1, 759 385, 905 348, 304 316, 294 
Contract hire, preliminary_-..----  F  , ae 114, 184 17, 974 49, 609 
nei NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES, NOV. 30, 1959 
— Total, Marine 
Department Army Navy Corps Air Force 
iis of Defense 
— EL co canta sawatnnsa any 4, 306, 943 2, 688, 346 723, 287 306, 137 589, 173 
ad National Guard........----.---- 471, 292 OS RR | PRE 71, 056 
aii ROMER ccdpcasicisasedecsnae 3, 835, 651 2, 288, 110 723, 287 306, 137 518, 117 
_1 OFFICER TRAINING IN COLLEGES, OCTOBER 1959 
ll 
— Total, 
Department Army Navy Air Force 
of Defense 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps...........---- 271, 375 2 155, 871 12, 031 103, 473 
Preliminary. 


? Excludes 96,324 in Junior division, military schools, and sec. 55¢ schools. 
+? For summary analysis see table on p. 5769. 
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Average military strength (man-years) * 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year Army Air Force Navy Marine Total 
Corps 
ie aeablaaiahoialpasinne acrarine isha 755 218 44 1,017 _ 
ee eee 1, 992 416 89 2, 498 
Se St ee 5, 224 1, 206 232 6, 662 
SAREE A Se Serene 7, 07 2, 386 398 10, 290 Offi 
>. eae 8, 131 3, 205 473 11, 809 : 
OS ER EY ee en ae ee 4,816 2, 394 336 7, 545 
SRS SS eS eee 1,417 548 112 2, 112 
eaieliadcaliianeioeiaihs hetgis-duqehdesieirglaingimenie 345 444 87 1, 460 
eed arene 657 411 443 87 1, 598 
iit hniibhniedncchidthnaiens 632 415 412 sO 1, 539 
al einstein ivemaln aaa 1, 090 584 566 153 2,344 
SE ae ee eee 1, 597 2 899 789 219 3, 504 
eile huieiaaetsinaensimticceneneiainiocs ecshenelstickdintt 1, 536 971 809 237 3, 554 
Se ee eee eee ne | 1, 477 939 767 242 3, 425 
8 Sees eens coer 1, 311 958 692 217 3, 175 
re 1, 083 938 666 201 2, S88 
a a oe 1, 004 914 676 200 2, 704 
oh ESE Ee ES 939 892 650 194 2, 674 
L caeeichddiacmeniptplncenstendigdeenundiaiiaien SSY 855 636 185 2, 565 
! Data are averages of month-end strengths, including both June 30 figures each weighted 4. 
2 Includes Army personnel in training for SCARWAF duty temporarily assignea to the Air Force for pay Enl 
purposes in April-June 1952. oni 
Note.—Each figure is rounded to the nearest thousand, with the result that the detail does not add 
exactly to the total ir some instances. 
Total active-duty military personnel, by type 
] 
Total Officers Enlisted Officer 
candidates ! 
| | Offic 
a a ee ae 2, 795, 798 | 342, 887 2, 442, 849 10, 062 
Fiscal year 1958: | | 
ee Ae ee ee ea a 2, 808, 279 | 341, 907 2, 453, 986 12, 386 
OS Ea ae ee eeene ies 2, 788, 515 | 340, 510 | 2, 436, 015 11, 990 
Ee 2, 758, 069 339, 212 2, 407, 231 11, 626 
TIN laseibsbscastbcinsiichiosisasteisetidddtinieeendeaienaialine 2, 699, 180 | 335, 664 2, 352, 920 10, 596 
A ees | 2, 659, 375 332, 497 2, 316, 302 10, 576 
SUN toichecixieck atceicc is dsae deichen cts aches Aedeissceat 2, 617,042 330, 180 2, 276, 438 10, 424 
| GRRE CE ee ee 2, 613, 316 327, 733 2, 275, 620 9, 963 
A he Sa ee 2, 617, 762 326, 032 2, 281, on 9, 856 = 
SESE ET Seeger: 2, 623, 046 324, 628 2, 288, 9, 756 1k 
(RESIS Sn var er 2, 607, 583 323, 701 2, 273, 367 10,015 
NS sincisish ce Sichasia cpiabtininisihakseaiccmusencacalonc 2, 600, 370 323, 199 2, 267, 352 9, 819 
ESTEE ee ee 2, 600, 581 325, 956 2, 264, 506 10, 119 
Fiscal year 1959: 
| 2, 604, 242 325, 273 2, 267, 977 10, 992 
2, 604, 628 324, 722 2, 268, 715 11, 191 
2, 598, 015 324, 282 2, 262, 490 11, 243 
2, 596, 654 324, 251 2, 261, 840 10, 
2, 590, 086 322, 881 2, 256, 279 10, 926 
2, 565, 923 322, 158 2, 233, 049 10, 716 
2, 561, 318 321, 747 2, 228, 023 11, 548 
2, 550, 154 320, 940 2, 217, 562 11, 652 
2, 538, 110 320, 422 2, 205, 752 11, 936 
2, 518, 048 319, 474 2, 187, 481 11, 093 
2, 505, 699 318, 437 2, 175, 850 11, 412 
2, 504, 310 319, 152 2, 174, 728 10, 430 
Fiscal year 1960: 
EE ea 2, 505, 829 318, 455 2, 174, 482 12, 892 
|S STE TTT SN See RS 2, 499, 876 317, 689 2, 169, 310 12, 877 
7) re ees 2, 492, 449 317, 235 2, 161, 995 13, 219 
| PRPS ae 2, 494, 893 317, 460 2, 164, 239 13, 194 
> 3 eS 2, 500, 567 316, 690 2, 171, 092 12, 785 
Dec. a. EE 2, 487, 219 316, 052 2, 158, 505 12, 662 
1 Consists of the following: 
For Army: Cadets, U.S. “Military Academy. 
For Navy: Midshipmen, U.S. Naval Academy; aviation cadets; OCS and AOCS., 
For Air Force: Cadets, U.S. Air Force Academy; aviation cadets and enlisted aviation students. 
For Marine Corps: Marine aviation cadets. 
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Military personnel on active duty, by grade in which serving, Nov. 30, 1959 






























































Total, 
Depart- Army Navy Marine Air Force 
ment of Corps 
Defense 
TO cachis tte renscnterasbes 2, 500, 567 878, 811 616, 306 172, €65 832, 785 
CE iis pice cnctinicicincnoumtccins ~ 316, 690° 100, 966 68, 213 15, 941 131, 570 
General-of the Army-fleet admiral_ ---- 3 2 hy hike siiac Suesine dhe hak eSaccina 
es eee 30 7 10 1 12 
Lieutenant general-vice admiral... - - -- 95 33 29 5 28 
Major general, brigadier general-rear f 200 254 20 164 
WOES <> dsdstenndewesseneosnenae 1,120 |\ 243 wi 36 203 
oe eee eee 14, 130 4, 833 3, 977 595 4,725 
Lieutenant colonel-commander.-. ------ 30, 994 11, 362 8, 105 1, 285 10, 242 
Major-lieutenant commander. -- és 52, 604 15, 617 11, 580 2, 473 22, 934 
Captain-lieutenant .............-.-.-.. 91,727 29, 588 14, 435 4,146 43, 558 
Ist lieutenant-lieutenant (j.g.)-.....--- 69, 914 16, 866 13, 782 3, 889 35, 377 
2d lieutenant-ensign -...........-....-- ‘ 11, 868 11, 108 2, 823 10,110 
Chief warrant officer: 
Ww-4 1,072 1,010 117 199 
2, 539 718 127 940 
5, 985 1, 802 307 2, 888 
751 1, 402 117 _ 10 
775, 361 541, 984 156, 592 697, 168 168 
275 | a 
3, 621 1, 692 1,320 4, 856 
44, 305 43, 637 6,144 48, 331 
82, 536 62, 996 8, 870 71, 431 
118, 618 69, 009 14, 277 , 642 
140, 922 85, 991 24, 867 111,719 
222, 947 166, 443 28, 297 182,078 
81, 785 90, 375 45, 513 104, 225 
79, 689 21, 566 26, 920 27, 886 
Officer candidates, total. ........-.-.------ 12, 772 2, 484 6, 109 | 132 4, 047 
a oY ar 2, 484 -Y ' ) een | ee ae 
Midshipmen, A aad Rixewses amend amas i | eee | Re ties Nee ee 
Cadets, a e ee See Jn----2- 222+ 1,503 
Naval av en : adets ___- mnecsinns > i as en 
Naval enlisted OC and AOC......---- _ {| ae et eee ae eae 
Marine aviation cadets. ..........-.-.-- a ee Sees } 193 j... niiine 
Po eee eae (0) ee See Nain cesaieamts 12,544 











1 Excludes 13 enlisted aviation students shown as enlisted: 2 grade 


E-6 and 11 grade E-5. 
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Allocation of military personnel by major program category—Total, 
Department of Defense 

































































! | | | 
| | Operating forces Supporting | ‘Training forces | Transients and 
| | forces | patients 
Total | 
| military | | | | 
| personnel Per- | Per- | Per- 
| Number | cent of | Number | ae "of | Number | cent of | Number | cent of 
total total | | total total 
| ger “ata 
June 30, 1050..| 1, 460, 261 800, 619 54.8 | 277,916 19.0 | 302,940 20.8 78, 786 5.4 
June 30, 1951..| 3, 249, 455 1, 850, 125 56.9 | 438, 564 13.5 } 754, 634 23. 2 206, 132 6.4 
June 30, 1952..| 3,635, 912 2, 056, 924 56. 6 500, 674 13.7 813, 479 22.4 264, 835 7.3 
June 30, 1953_.| 3, 555, 067 2, 040, 494 57.4 500, 772 14.1 | 788, 422 22.2 225, 379 6.3 
June 30, 1954_.| 3, 302, 104 2, 016, 962 61.1 448, 835 13.6 644, 082 | 19.5 192, 225 5.8 
June 30, 1955..| 2, 935, 107 1, 829, 111 62.3 435, 829 14.8 571, 531 19.5 98, 636 3.4 
June 30, 1956._| 2,806, 441 1, 761, 362 62.7 | 434, 289 15.5 | 512, 955 18.3 97, 835 3.5 
June 30, 1957..} 2,795, 798 1, 755, 296 62.8 448, 335 16.0 | 494,742 17.7 97, 425 3.5 
June 30, 1958__| 2, 600, 581 1, 616, 835 62.2 | 445, 874 17.1 | 452,73 17.4 85, 143 3.3 
June 30, 1959..| 2, 504, 310 1, 575, 033 62.9 | 434, 647 17.4 | 416,094 16.6 78, 536 3.1 
1959—July 31_. | 2,505, 829 1, 564, O84 62.4 | 435, 266 17.4 427,071 17.0 79, 408 3.2 
Aug. 31_| 2,499, 876 1, 555, 640 62.2 431, 472 17.3 434, 548 17.4 | 78, 216 3.1 
Sept. 30.| 2, 492, 449 r 549, 328 62. 2 | 426, 053 17.1 | 442, 453 ay.F 74, 615 3.0 
Oct. 31_.} 2, 494, 893 1, 559, 898 62.5 | 425, 649 17.1 | 444, 689 17.8 | 64,657 2.6 
Nov. 30.| 2,500,567 | 1,567,177 | 62.7 | 423,790 | 16.9 | 438,910 | 17.6 | 70,690 2.8 
Dec. 31- RSS, SN ee eS Pea: Se ES ES Eee ies ets sca 
WS. SR AER IRS CANS I NS MES eens Poemes 
Ree, Remain Rebates spent inftoteres esreher x scsohdaacess 
Mar. 31. er : cape ee: (Setrecrbes jose Mid 2 aeRO Nex § UBRIE EI St 
Aers00!}-........<-- cee ete ‘iE Saeed bet eS Seerenten Lescteze ERR 2, 
7 eS") ea LS See vs Ee RES eared peers ares a 
June 30. 2 eee RE, LS ae PEE eS S oatseteee SESSA pomesere ESE ace Pee 
Grade titles of enlisted personnel 
Army 
Pay Navy? Marine Corps ® Air Force 
grade | | 
NCO's | Specialists ! 
E-9.} Sergeant major....| Specialist 9 | Master chief Sergeant major, mas- | Chief master ser- 
petty officer. ter gunnery ser- geant. 
| geant. 
E-8_} Master sergeant, Specialist 8 _| Senior chief petty | Ist sergeant, master Senior master ser- 
First sergeant. officer. sergeant. geant. 
E-7_| Platoon sergeant, | Specialist 7..| Chief petty offi- Gunnery sergeant, Master sergeant. 
sergeant Ist cer. acting master ser- 
class. geant. 
E-6.| Staff sergeant._...| Specialist 6..| Petty officer, lst | Staff sergeant, acting | Technical ser- 
class. gunnery sergeant. geant. 
E-5.| Sergeant.........-| Specialist 5..| Petty officer, 2d | Sergeant, acting staff | Staff sergeant. 
class. | sergeant. 
E-4.} Corporal_......-..- Specialist 4..| Petty officer, 3d | Corporal, acting ser- Airman Ist class. 
class. | geant. 
BB.) Peivate tet cat... ..-<.205-cnc0- eee Lance corporal, act- Airman 2d class. 
| ing corporal. 
Ie tcc caiman esd Seaman appren- | Private Ist class......| Airman 3d class. 
tice.5 | 
E-1.| Recruit..........-.-..--- slaieaiacelll | Seaman recruit 5_ | Private. ......--..--.-| Basic airman. 








1 For rank and precedence, within the Army, specialist grades fall between corporal and private Ist 
class. Among the services, however, rank and pre cedence are determined by pay grade. 

2 In general, titles for petty officers are according to ‘‘rating’’ (naval skill) such as boatswain, gunner’s 
mate, yoeman, storekeeper, etc. Personnel in pay grades E-3, E-2, and E-1 are not considered as possessing 
ratings. The titles listed denote the ‘‘rate’’ or pay grade. 

3 The “‘acting”’ ranks serve to prevent loss of titles and insignia which would otherwise result from change- 
over to the new grade structure and will disappear as they are vacated through promotions and attrition. 

4 E-3 pay grade also includes airman, construction man, dental man, fireman, hospitalman, and stewards- 
man. 

5 E-] and E-2 pay grades also include recruits and apprentices in 6 rates listed in footnote 4. 
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DOD active-duty military personnel by geographic location 


June 30, 1948._| 
June 30, 1949-- 
Tune 30, 1950_. 
June 30, 1951_. 
June 30, 1952_ 
June 30, 1953__| 
June 30, 1954. 
June 30, 1955. 
June 30, 1956 
June 30, 1957__| 
June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1959__| 
Sept. 30, 1959_. 
Dec. 31, 1959 | 
Mar. 31, 1960_- 
June 30, 1960__! 


Total 


1, 260, 917 
1, 390, 705 
1. 280, 992 


| 2, 847, 547 


3 174, 812 
3, 072, 607 
2, 869, 193 


} 


2. 558, 664 | 


| 2, 421, 309 | 


2, 396, 152 | 


| 2' 230, 375 | 


2, 139, 338 | 
2 140, 595 | 











A. SHORE BASED 
United States Outside United States 
Sees Kee 4 Ps seaeiniies Sanneanin ene DERE 
Other 48 | 1U.8. pos- | } En 
| States and! | sessions | Foreign) route 
Total Alaska | Hawaii) District of Total and coun- | or loca- 
} | | Columbia | Puerto tries jtion un- 
| | Rico known 
| 
i noe enn Seen aan 
879,416 | 26,334 | 29, 662 823,420 | 381,501 | 67,925 |307, 551 6,025 
1, 006, 625 28, 292 | 22, 553 | 955, 780 | 384, OSO | 59,040 |314, 714 10, 326 
952, 600 | 25,312 | 19,408 | 907,880 | 328,392 | 36, 609 |281, 267 | 10, 516 
2. 097, 493 | 35,817 | 27,603 | 2,034,073 750,054 | 48, 853 (670,793 | 30, 408 
2.171, 823 | 48,047 | 26, 486 | 2,097, 290 | 1,002,989 | 58,096 |905,250 | 39, 543 
2,014,085 | 46,830 | 24.785 | 1,942,470 | 1,058,522 | 57, 595 |963, 644 | 37, 283 
1 886, 205 | 46,219 21,669 | 1,818,317 | 982,988 | 46,178 1904, 988 | 31, 822 
1, 808, 171 | 47,683 | 39,611 | 1,720,877 | 750, 493 | 41, 677 |692, 428 | 16, 388 
1, 726, 763 | 42,297 | 39,688 | 1,644, 778 694,546 | 32; 722 1648, 625 | 13, 199 
1, 723,910 | 44,149 | 38,523 | 1, 641, 238 672,242 | 29, 978 630, 400 | 11, 864 
1, 633,579 | 32,628 | 35,849 | 1, 565, 102 596, 796 | 28, 268 |555, 755 12, 773 
1, 563, 007 | 32,033 | 37, 536 | 1, 493, 438 | 576, 331 | 24,110 |545, 744 | 6, 477 
1. 567, 520 | 31,530 | 36,310 | 1.499.680 | 573,075 | 28, 680 |539, 592 | 9, 803 
' ! 
| - | | 
| | | | 
; | 





B. NAVAL AFLOAT 


AND MOBILE 





ACTIVITIES TEMPORARILY BASED ASHORE 











June 30, 1951... 86, 205 72, 659 480, 7, 588 
Tune 30, 1952 93, 273 74, 399 516 | 7,039 
June 30, 1953..} 107, 253 83, 937 648 | 8, 595 | 
June 30, 1954__ 99, 413 76,116 | 1,026 | 7,131 
June 30, 1955__| 80, 496 | 62, 836 | 861 | 6, 623 
June 30, 1956__| 90, 948 | 72,664 | 1,041 | 7,278 
June 30, 1957_- 103, 911 85, 972 2,388 9,850 
June 30, 1958_- 89, 231 | 70,189 | 1,017) 6,594 | 
June 30, 1959__| 84, 939 | 66, 641 | | | 
Sept. 30, 1959__| 82, 049 64, 407 | 
Dec. 31, 1959 ‘ } | | 
Mar. 31, 1960__| | é | 
June 30, 1960__|__- | 
Cc 

| | 
June 30, 1951__| 315,703 | 184, 572 | 
June 30, 1952..| 367,827 | 229, 843 | | 
June 80, 1963... 375,207 | 240, 357 
Tune 30, 1954 333, 498 203, 415 | | 
June 30, 1955._| 295, 947 196, 794 | | 
June 30, 1956__ 204, 184 194, 185 | 


June 30, 1957. 
June 30, 1958... 
June 30, 1959_- 
Sept. 30, 1959__| 
Dec. 31, 1959 
Mar. 31, 1960__| 
June 30, 1960 


295, 735 
280, 975 


} 


280, 033 | 


269, 805 


186, 767 
163, 231 
175, 659 
151, 904 





#4, 591 
66, 844 | 


74, 604 
67, 959 
55, 352 
64, 345 
73, 734 


62, 578 


13, 546 
18, 874 
23, 316 
23, 297 
17, 660 
18, 284 
17, 939 
19, 042 
| 18, 298 
17, 642 


601 | 


1 

1, 589 
3, 755 
3 
2 


S$ 
on 
wo 


17,075 
19, 561 
| 19. 697 
15. 643 


15, 560 | 


14, 920 
14, 368 


11, 945 | 


| 210 
461 
| 

101 





. OTHER NAVAL AFLOAT AND MOBILE ACTIVITIES 





} 131, 131 
| 137, 984 
134, 850 
130, OS3 
99, 153 
| 99, 999 
108, 968 

| 117, 744 


| 104, 374 | 
| 117, 901 | 
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Summary of major military forces 

































































June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, 
1950 1953 1955 1957 1958 1959 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Divisions FET cS A ROR IEE 10 20 20 18 15 15 
Regiments/RCTs. STOTT a. 12 18 12 9 5 5 
Armored combat commands.._-._.--.----|--.------. few, Sed PEE Renee 1 1 
i EE HD, a 2 2 
Battle groups (infantry) - (ERE? GE BSR eee Bee 16 8 
U.S. Army missile commands.......--.--_|_------ 2 4 a 
Air defense artillery battalions. _.__..__--- 48 114 122 118 90 85 
Active aircraft inventory -.-.....-........- 1, 291 3, 200 3, 539 4, 447 5, 027 5, 199 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY ed : ae Neg 
Commnintioned ships... ............_....... 598 1, 129 1, 030 967 891 860 
ee ulswae 237 408 402 409 396 386 
Other ships. ___--_- i APIS AEE: 361 721 628 558 495 474 
og ee om “9 16 ‘ey ‘17. cee 17 mr ae | hoe” 
Carrier antisubmarine neon parades 7 19 19 20 22 22 
ee nae wince 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Dierine airoralt wings... .................- 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Active aircraft inventory ---............-- 9,099 at 308 12, 821. 41,617, - 10, 533. 9, 649 
Operating aircraft_.___- neehidetiiael 6, 177 9, 946 9, 761 94, 21 8, 424 7, 562 
Logistical support aircraft_...........- 2, 922 3, 362 3, 060 2, 196 2, 109 2, 087 
Jet aircraft as scale of active aircraft 
inventory--.___- (6) (20) (32) (38) (42) (43) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ro ’ c< 
UGA whes Get)... .....2 5. ccc 48 106 121 137 117 105 
Strategic_..___.-- aaa ~ 21 41 46 50 44 43 
Air defense __ AERTS * = 12 26 29 32 28 27 
Tactical (including airlift) .-.._- 15 39 46 55 45 35 
Active aircraft inventory... 12,572 | 19,013 | 23,604| 25,960] 22,578| 20,890 
Operating aircraft _.- cecahtuae 11, 490 17, 106 21, 398 20, 902 18, 949 18, 260 
Nonoperating aircraft..............-- , 082 1, 907 2, 296 5, 067 3, 629 2, 630 
Jet aircraft as percent of active aircraft 

OS ESRI EE Taree Ss Be SES" (17) (32) (50) (60) (62) (66) 























1 Excludes 2 reduced strength infantry battalions redesignated as battle groups for school troop training. 
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Total gains and losses of active-duty military personnel 








































































































(Data in thousands} 
Total De- Marine 
partment Army Navy Corps Air Force 
of Defense 
On active duty, June 30, 1957...........-.- 2, 795. 8 998.0 677.1 200. 9 919.8 
On adiccdndcebkiuitatinuiwossie 342.9 311.9 73.7 17.4 140. 6 
re eee a See 2, 452. 9 886. 8 603. 4 183.4 779.3 
Fiscal year 1958 gains !....................- 774.5, 341.4 184.2 52.9 196.0 
isk ctinscndibidensstomteebaashe 61.4 17.8 11.9 2.6 29.1 
 ciiccabasiaibenkebcwannninnbe } 713.1 323. 6 172.3 50.3 166.9 
ee ee eee oe 126. 6 eee HOw. SETS SE 
py A ee 271.1 78.3 89.7 26.7 76.4 
Immediate reenlistments.-.-......- 173. 2 66. 1 37.5 13.4 56. 2 
Other reenlistments-...........-.- 55.7 21.5 8.6 1.7 23.9 
Reserves to active duty............ 55. 8 23.1 24.2 6.0 2.4 
6 6s cade sleeabaigbGatidenete 30.8 8.1 12.2 2.5 8.0 
Fiscal year 1958 losses 1_..........--------- 969.7. 440. 5 220. 3 64.3 244.6 
iv cnnnncksetinsaeascneonionine 78.3 24.3 14.0 3.3 36.8 
pS Ee ee ee 891.4 416.2 206. 3 61.0 207.9 
On active duty, June 30, 1958........--.-.. 2, 600.6 898.9| 641.0 189. 5 871.2 
REESE SSRN ie Rare me 326.0 104. 7 71.6 16.7 132.9 
idles wccanndatubckstaGhiingxsantn 2, 274.6 794. 2 569. 4 172.8 738. 2 
Fiscal year 1950 gains!_.....-..------------| 715.0 319.6| 166.1 57.7 171.6 
EE SES SNe eee 39.7 11.5 11.5 2.1 14.6 
Ps hikids abetaadenkeniitigan becuse 675.3 308. 1 154.6 55. 6 157.0 
ID 8s dante dckswencnsened 111.2 Sf ee pees gh dimaawisawes 
eee 309. 1 113.1 86. 4 37.4 72.1 
Immediate reenlistments.-......... 152.9 53.9 28.0 10.8 60. 2 
Other reenlistments............... 44.8 17. 9.8 1.9 16.0 
Reserves to active duty...........- 31.1 5.7 21.8 3.3 3 
id dntetiddeescundtanatnnonces 26. 2 re 8.6 » 8.4 
Fiscal year 1950 losses !_........----------- 811.3. 356.5. 190.8| 71.6 202. 4 
EE eee 46.5 14.5 13.3 2.7 15.9 
pS rere 764.8 342.0 167.5 68.9 186. 4 
On active duty, June 30, 1959.............. 2, 504.3 862.0 626. 3 175.6 840.4 
319. 2 101.7 69.8 16.1 131.6 
2, 185. 1 760.3 556. 5 159. 5 708. 8 











1 Gross gains and losses including change of status or category, transfers, etc. 


Notes: Officer candidates are included with enlisted. Data is rounded to the nearest hundred with the 
result that the detail does not add exactly to totals in some instances. 
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Summary of enlisted personnel procurement, July 1959 to date 





Total Department of Defense. 


Inductions- -- ------ 
First enlistments__- - 
Immediate reenlistments_ - 

Other reenlistments Simamsesas 
Reserves to active duty ?_..-_-- 


puotions............... 


First enlistments. -_-- ioseaeen 


Immediate reenlistments---- 
Other reenlistments ?_- _- 
Reserves to active duty-- 


First enlistments : 
Immediate reenlistments 
Other reenlistments - ® 
Reserves to active duty-- z 
Marine Corps-_----.-- Ve m 
Inductions‘4__.____-_- 
First enlistments : : 
Immediate reenlistments._---- 
Other reenlistments oa _ 


Reserves to active duty--_-- . 


Air Force__- 


Inductions ¢ : 
First enlistments- - - 


Immediate reenlistments a as 


Other reenlistments----- 
Reserves to active duty--- 


July 
1959 


58, 712 
7, 432 
33, 806 


11, 883 
2, 906 





22, 387 
, 429 
, 322 
. 131 
, 219 


j 286 


m ws) 





17, 893 


: 11, 855 | 
|} 2,986 


| « i 
i 2, O85 | 








| ea “ae 
| Prelimi- | Estimat 


August | Septem- | October | nary No-| Decem 
1959 ber 1959 1959 vember | ber 1959 
| | 1959 | 
| . 
55,364 | 54,027 | 152,142] 46,593 | 38, 243 
8, 768 | 10, 008 9, 701 9, 470 | 6, $46 
30, 113 28, 384 26,788 | 22,890 | 17, 325 
10,886 | 9,847 | 10.509 | 9,970 | 10, 286 
3, 081 3, 028 3, 002 2, 598 | », B78 
2.521} 2,760 2,052 | 1, 665 | 1, 108 
23,482 | 24,766 | 124,087 | 21,919 | 18, 739 
- 7 | : | 
8.760 | 10,008| 9,693] 9,468 6, 84: 
9,098 | 9,561 | 8, 763 | 6, 981 | 6, 043 
4,170| 3,635] 4,245 4, 203 | 4, 173 
1, 213 1,126 | 1,098] = 1,031 1, 196 
241 440 | 292 | 236 1s2 
| | | 
15,345 | 12, 648 | 12.183 | 10, 329 | 4,017 
, ot . 
9, 800 7, 663 | 6, 192 | 4, 674 
2, 497 2, 288 | | 1, 898 | 2, 442 
833 | 855 | S38 1, 007 
2,215} 1,842 1, 401 SH4 
4.3461 4,203| 3,562| 2,744 9, 525 
5 aaeiate ia 2 | 2 | 1 
3,528} 3,007} 2,771 2, 166 | 1, 524 
676 | 682 574 104 re 
93 129 150 | 62 15! 
48 | 72 65 | 20 2 
12, 191 12,320, 12,310 | 11, 601 w62 
 - 1 
7, 687 8, 153 | 4, 779 
3, 543 3, 242 | 5 | » 820 
942 918 | | $24 
17 | 6 | 30 








1 Preliminary. 
2 Includes National Guard. 


3 Includes enlistments category undetermined. 
4 Former members of reserve components who failed to meet prescribed training 


inducted for 2 years service. 





obligations and wert 








sonnel procurement fiscal year 1951 
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Reenlistment rates for Regulars and inductees, fiscal year 1950 to date 

















































































































Regular Induc- 
tees ! 
Total d 
Depart- | Army Navy Marine Air Army 
ment of Corps Force 
Defense 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
ince) GU ikon ndncwtetaauneacns 59.3 61.8 6 35.1 a 
Fiscal year EE a a 54.6 50.9 61.0 50.0 56.1 (‘) 
Fiscal year 1954, total...........--.------- 23.7 22.0 23.7| 18.1 a 
July-December 1953-...-------------- 31.0 25.4 41.7 31.4 43.4 0) 
January-June 1954.........-----..---- 18.8 18.6 13.1 12.7 27.3 5.0 
Fiscal year 1955, total..............-.-.-.- 97.2 59.0 14.2 20.6| 235] 30 
July-December 1954....-...---------- | 93.8 54.7 8.2 20.0| 21.2 3.3 
January-June 1955.......------------- | 30.6 63.2 19.4 21.2 25.8 2.6 
Fiscal year 1986, total....................- 43.6] 59.0 32.6 37.8] 44.2 3.5 
July-December 1955. .-......---......- 44.1 65.4 31.7 35.1 44.6 4.0 
Jamar yin 1906. <n. cnn ccsecasecascss 43.1 54.1 33. 6 39.8 43.5 3.0 
Fiscal year 1957, total.................---- 45.9 49. 6 44.9 29.1 49. 4 2.7 
— — | 
July-December 1956. _._....-.-------- 45.0 49.8 42.5 32.4 47.5 2.2 
SUIIET- SN BI 6 6 ie ss scwisonntives 47.0 49.4 48.7 25. 2 | 52.1 3.7 
| Se | Ss | | —_ |_{—_—_—=——— —_—— 
Fiscal year 1958, total. ...........--------- | 48.6 48. 1 43.7 39.8 54.8 4.7 
July-December 1957. - -.----- ea 43.5 46.4 41.1 30.9 45.6 4.0 
January-June 1958...............-.-..- | 55.5 50.2 47.0 59.8 66.9 5.5 
Fiscal year 1959, total...........-.-------. 48.6] 524] 343] 31.9 61.5 5.1 
July-December 1958. .....-.-- ahi | 50.8] 53.9 35.8 | 38. 6 61.5 4.7 
January-June 1060........-....---.... 46.0 50.4 32.7 26. 2 61.6 5.5 
—=——— —_ —" =| = = 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months. .......--- | 396] 50.3] 289 20.9 48.1 9.8 
July-September 1959... .-..--- ae 36.2 | 47.1 | 25.8 19.8 45.4 8.4 
ce? ee dase’ 43.2 | 51.4 | 34.1 | 22.8 50.7 14.0 
Novem 2008: . <-.-.2.--.555.--5ec 50.4 60.7 | 40. 4 24.2 56.3 12.3 








' Comparable rates are not available for Army inductees prior to January 1954. Rates for Marine Corps 
and Navy inductees are omitted because meaningful rates cannot be derived from available data. 


Note.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on p. P29.10. 


Reenlistment rates for first-term Regulars, by major occupational 
fiscal year 1955-59 


group, 











Major occupational group Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

A I rite nine tctakednnoncai 15.7 22. 8 24.7 27.6 30. 0 
Oe” ee ee 36.9 33.8 19.9 21.3 24.6 
Gaga eee 9.4 17.2 20.6 24.8 26. 8 
Other tocnmiedi. .......4<-.-..... Sey: 13.5 19.4 24.5 23. 2 27.2 
Administrative-clerical. .........-...-- 16.0 25. 3 28.4 27.0 34.6 
Mechanics and repairmen.__-..---.--- 12.6 20.8 25.9 32. 2 32.3 
GL oc kh gar ceastedl.totntateecs suse 15.3 22.0 26.3 29.7 33.4 
WWIII Se Said bbdb4 thawte desire cnens 22. 5 33.7 31.4 34.5 37.5 
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Average annual salary rates of full-time civilian employees, 








as of June 30, 1959 










































































Total, De- 
partment OsD Army Navy Air Force 
of Defense 
World-wide—total_.__...........--- $5. 131 $7, 919 $5, 003 $5, 341 $5, 043 
Classified employees. ................----- 5, 534 7, 639 5, 620 5, 547 5, 372 
fk |” ae ee ee 4, 772 4, 669 4, 282 5, 208 4, 738 
U.S. citizen employees..............-.---- 5, 426 7, 919 5, 440 5, 497 5, 312 
Non-U.S. citizen employees. ---_--_.-_-- | See 922 1, 709 1,446 
United States eating 2 Alaska and 
Hawaii)—TOTAL.___.________.. 5, 421 7, 933 5, 417 5, 522 5, 294 
Classified employees......-.....-..--.---- 5, 530 7, 677 5, 602 5, 566 5, 369 
Wage board employees. -.--..-..--- 5, 304 4, 669 5, 146 5, 483 5, 213 
U.S. citizen employees.__..--- E 5, 421 7. 933 5, 417 5, 522 5, 204 
Non-U.S. citizen ee DOD De, SSR eR ERR a aero Sot 
Outside Un States ( including 
Alaska an a = 3, 001 7, 399 2,617 3, 586 3, 102 
Classified employees._..............-..--- 5 585 6, 063 5. 867 5. 186 5, 421 
Wage board employees. -.........-...-.--- >) = 1, 465 3, 164 2, 251 
U.S. citizen employees..............-.----- 5, 522 7, 399 5, 821 5. 069 5, 672 
Non-U.S. citizen employees. ---.....----- ie | re 922 1, 709 1, 446 
Reserve component personnel not on active duty by component and category, 
Now. 30, 1959 
Air 
National Marine} Na- Air 
uard Army Naval | Corps | tional | Force 
Total of the Reserve Re- Re- Guard | Re- 
United serve serve | ofthe | serve 
States ! United 
States 
Total... .ciacicnsdaeninsbombemitniaiaiia 4, 306, 943 | 400, 236 | 2,288,110 | 723,287 | 306,137 | 71,056 | 518,117 
CE a eee eee ere wee 633,613 | 39, 901 250, 205 | 174,263 | 24,073 | 8,525 | 136,646 
eee 3, 673, 330 , 2, 037,905 | 549,024 | 282,064 | 62,531 | 381, 471 
Reet TR iiciiiccttctnd neue 2. 443, 844 | 400, 236 | 1,018,073 | 540,318 | 209,292 | 71,056 | 204, 869 
Se we chic cuectiabipatitiiinence 352,088 | 39, 901 168,793 | 80, 567 13, 761 8,525 | 40, 541 
P| Se eee 2, 091, 756 \y 849, 280 | 459,751 | 195,531 | 62,531 | 164, 328 
Standby Reserve...............----- yr Gh Ee 1, 199, 405 | 136,195 | 90,642 |_..._._- 300, 635 
OO init cnieiciaiea ttc 160, 912 |........- 23,395 | 48, 757 4,335 |.......- 84, 425 
a ciicnaviiabacuninnciaiantt 1, 565, 965 |.......-.- 1,176,010 | 87,438 | 86,307 |....-_-- 216, 210 
Be a 1, 450, 897 |......--- 1, 193, 298 | 114, 455 88, 503 |.......- 54, 641 
SS  cimaucccacdbiducasmun 4 17, 891 27, 017 2 4 ee 37, 564 
RRS HOTS EN EGE. 1, 365, 074 |........- 1,175,407 | 87,438 | 85,152 |_._...-- 17, 077 
Inactive status__..._- itige las S76, 0 }...45.-.- 6,107 | 21,740 YS 2 Sas 245, 994 
a cbcciccsettaess TG; GOD |. nnesees 5,504 | 21,740 | aes 46, 861 
ees peer 200, 891 |_.....--.- ye eae (<  ) eee 199, 133 
OG TROT ices ince cchteneusnca 16, 328 |......... 70,632 | 46,774 |) aoe 12, 613 
ec cateiocamnpanenionttbante ck 4 58, 017 44, 939 Sf a 11, 680 
ne re eee gg ees 12, 615 1, 835 ig ee 933 


























1 Includes ‘‘Inactive National Guard’”’ numbering 6,583. Total, 2,403 officers, 4,180 enlisted. 


2 Includes officer candidates. 
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Ready Reserve strength compared to statutory limitation, Nov. 30, 1959 








Statutory Ready Reserve Limitation !.._____- 
Rs SN... . da haturensccedaus 


Ready Reserve Strength 


Coast Guard Reserve 


National Guard 


Naval Reserve 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Air Force. ; 


Air National Guard 
Air Force Reserve 


cl” 2a es Be Monee 
EE dss ctedkbgudiesimnnadebtineesenccndatecens : 


CO ES ee oe bes 


Total On active 
duty 


| 
2, 900, 000 
190, 170 


709, 830 





33, 956 
232' 030 


| 2, 675, 874 


Not on active 
duty 





2, 443, 844 
1, 418, 309 








275, 925 





| 1, 486, 207 | 67, 898 
402, 102 | 
1, 084, 105 

| 612, 502 

219, 652 36 

357, 513 | 81, 588 
‘wae = | Reds 
| 71, 324 268 | 
286, 189 | 81, 320 | 


71. 056 
204, 869 





1 Section 205(b), Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. 


2 Includes “Inactive National Guard’’ numbering 6,583. 


3 Includes officer candidates. 


Reserve component personnel by pay grade, Sept. 30, 1959 








7 170, 004 


On active 
duty 
(Ready) 


235, 180 





Pay grade 
|” EES SE eee eee 4, 589, 353 

a a ec 

ee Soe ee PN Ee 

ee ee 

_. SS 

ihe acta nidatoekniciaomcenapecial 

| BR, 2 a. 

i eR te AS 

0-1 





16 
816 


, 649 
22, 360 
2, 646 

, 911 
3, 497 
, 264 


$45 











Unknown....___--- 
Officer candidates !___.__- 

















Not on active duty 








Total Ready | Standby | Retired 
H 
4,354,173 | 2,492,194 | 1,730,635 | 131, 344 
633,780 | 360,134 | 157, 375 | 116, 271 
751 363 | 24 | 364 
17, 180 | 6, 273 | 1, 430 | 9, 277 
63, 956 | 30, 546 | 12, 276 | 21, 134 
| 48, 280 | 22, 310 | 31, 969 
89, 587 | 48, 479 | 33, 248 
194, 358 | 119, 802 60, 444 14, 112 
63, 483 | 49, 669 | 10, 505 3, 309 
17, 891 | 13, 326 | 1, 707 2, 858 
2, 288 | i | ie Rew ele Came 
3, 720, 393 | 2, 132, 060 | 1, 573, 260 15, 073 
ae ee 8 ee Cpa ae 
65, 035 49, 121 8, 947 6, 967 
100, 853 | 79, 005 18, 739 3, 109 
271, 357 178, 080 2, 317 
758, 881 708, 833 1, 242 
620, 120 441, 051 786 
243, 971 181, 883 504 
99, 015 35, 72 90 
eg Pen ee 14 
“ly Siaegiaeaed (Raver 
! 








1 Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve officer candidates who are 


with enlisted in other summaries. 


reported separately, but included 














75, 320 


31, 476 
43, 844 
18, 309 
0, 236 
L8, O73 
10, 318 
9, 299 
75, 925 
71, O56 
)4, 869 
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Reserve component personnel in “paid status” as of Nov. 80, 1959 













































































































Total in paid status less participants 
paid only for annual active duty Partici- 
for training pants paid 
"2 Ee only for 15 
Total! and 30 days 
Undergoing} annual 
Drill pay 3 to 6 active duty 
Total status months for training? 
active duty 
for training 
POY SPOUD cnc ntutdobbacccdudbdbenwscdeses All A,B,C, F] A,B,C F D, E 
Total Department of Defense.........-.--- 1, 059, 130 984, 43 >| 921, 843 62, 592 74, 695 
ORSRS...c. cambatinhocachddbvibiinacndsbew 190, 107 146, 277 143, 283° 2, 994 43, 830 
Enlisted 869, 023° 838, 158 778, 560 59, 598 30, 865 
Army National Guard............-..------ ~ 393,653 | 303,653 |  358,009| 35,644 |............ 
Lo eS, ES a 37, 498 37, 498 ar Wi a he eri nine 
pS ee Se NEE 356, 155 356, 155 320, 511 OG, O66 T..cinc2ct. 
Ata TOES oo nese cothdnedacsnntcbie 360,299 | 302, 499 - 8 284, 285 5] 18, 214 57, 800 
nk SITE SRR 79, 155 | 49, 755 | 3 46, 761 2,994 29, 400 
0 ae eae a ee ee 281, 144 | 252, 744 | 8 237, 524 15, 220 28, 400 
Naval Reserve.......----------0-----s--e 122,536 | 114, 336 6) 1 114, 296 40 8, 200 
te, Be ee ee ee 32, 537 25, 322 “4 neg 6200) ager 7, 215 
IGG 5 doth thos csccttnindiicceccdavad 89, 999 | 89, O14 | 88, 974 40 985 
Marine Corns Reber ¥6...j.ccncunccscsdocee 45, 878 44, 218 i a 088 5, 130 1, 660 
Nh Be aS aS 2 aE ey 4,727 | 3, 527 | ay") Geerewn 1, 200 
| 2 RR NSS HK 41,151] 40,691 | —_35, 561 5, 130 460 
Air National Guard..........-.-...------- 71, 056 | | =? 056 | 69,187| 1,869 |-..--....... 
Cn eT ee ee (8525 | 8, 525 | aoe SSRN errr ioe 
TR a dilandancanadesddindenudsctdunes’ 52, 531 Be 62, 531 | abs 60, 662 © I Gi Gaideh nance 
BO Fee BNO asdbcanaecssnstsusccanns - 708 | a 58, 673 = 56, 9 97 "3 = 1,695. 7, 035 
ee, i a ae eee? 27,665} 21,650 | | SOND Tistisinsainie 6, 015 
ee ee ee ae 38, 043 | 37,023 3 | 35, 328 1, 695 , 020 








1 Approximate. 


See footnote 2. 


2 Estimates included in President’s budget for fiscal year 1961. To be revised at end of year when actual 


4 Includes ‘‘9-week basic’’ program. 
NotE.—Table is compiled from service data available within OSD, supplemented by informal advice 


from services concerning reserves undergoing 3 to 6 months active duty training. 


number of participants during fiscal year 1960 are known, 
3 Preliminary or estimated. 
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Summary of 3 to 6 months’ active duty Reserve training programs 
[Data cumulative from Aug. 10, 1955] 











June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, Nov. 30, 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1959 
Enlisted, total Department of Defense: 
EEE EE ae n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a 
Entered active duty training ---.....- 19, 214 108, 086 222, 054 318, 480 370, 083 
Completed active duty training - ---- , 508 38, 133 161,777 255, 462 293, 419 
Army ational Guard: 

i 13,613 36, 660 136, 361 162, 212 
Entered active duty training ----.-- 3, 613 25, 642 69, 914 119, 755 148, 349 
Completed active duty training. -- 1,090 6, 485 \ 105, 557 

Reserve: 

SE ee 27,272 90, 386 118, 626 139, 680 152, 032 
Entered active duty training ---... 10, 753 64, 673 109, 941 137,127 151, 704 
Completed active duty training - -- / 24, 249 87, 119, 569 b 

Naval Reserve: 
ES See Se ee. eee 387 672 884 n.a. 
Entered active duty training---.-.}..........-. 387 636 850 1908 
Completed active duty training---|............ 184 506 828 1 867 
Marine Corps Reserve: 
ES SSS 3, 189 13, 224 22, 654 28, 752 31, 568 
Entered active duty training ---..- 1, 368 6,059 15, 038 22, 064 26, 329 
Completed active duty training --- 196 2, 9, 304 16, 404 17, 790 
Air National Guard: ? 
IE cic ceckccndemincnauee n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Entered active duty training ?_._.- 3, 480 9, 649 20, 389 29, 071 32, 001 
Completed active duty training 2__|_........... 4, 841 15,005 25, 697 29, 914 
Air Force rve: 
EE ee Se: eRe 3, 866 6, 858 10,012 11, 371 
Entered active duty training--....|...........- 1, 676 6, 136 9, 613 10, 792 
Cone active duty training---.|..........-- 19 4, 255 7, 435 8, 928 
Officers, total Department of Defense: 
Entering active duty training --.---- 3, 600 11, 087 17, 847 25, 300 27, 966 
Completed active duty training----- 125 13, 116 20, 146 23,079 
se serve: 

ntered active duty training. --... 3, 600 11,087 17, 701 25, 141 27, 807 

Completed active duty training - -- 125 4, 13, 020 19, 993 . 
Air Force Reserve: 
Entered active duty training --....|............]......-..-.. 146 159 159 
Completed active duty training---|-...........}-.--.-....-- 96 153 153 




















1 Estimated. 
2 Includes ‘‘9-week basic’’ program. 
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Reserve Officer Training Corps enrollment at beginning and at end of school year 


















Senior division 
Junior 
School year Total Navy division 
Depart- | Army Air Army! 
ment of Force 
Defense Total | Regular | Contract 
1947-48: October 1947__........- 101, 438 72, 946 6, 551 4, 209 22,342 21, 941 69, 392 
May 1948-___. 89, 897 63, 038 5, 699 3, 897 , 802 21, 160 64, 797 
1948-49: October 1948. 148, 414 98, 351 9, 378 5, 576 23, 802 , 685 67, 851 
130, 484 84, 937 8, 758 5, 215 3, 543 36, 789 64, 494 
1949-50: 163,459 | 105,173 10, 581 6, 816 23,765 47,705 67, 214 
145, 090 92, 971 9, 697 6, 462 3, 235 42, 61, 542 
1950-51: 197,496 | 123, 336 12, 437 7, 249 5, 188 61, 723 65, 788 
May 1951-___..- -| 188, 384 114, 173 11, 153 6,770 4, 383 63, 058 70, 493 
1951-52: October 1951__-.......- 263, 964 135, 471 14, 249 6, 975 7, 274 114, 244 77, 768 
ek nccenssamers , 724 123, 299 12, 776 6, 405 6, 371 108, 72, 772 
1952-53: October 1952..........- 313, 843 | 153, 257 15, 075 6, 626 8,449 | 145,511 78, 768 
|S 3, 895 133, 956 13, 021 6,013 7, 008 126, 918 72, 883 
1953-54: October 1953_.........- '. 147, 388 14, 843 6, 378 8, 465 125, 417 71, 973 
Ses 241,016 | 126,640 12, 929 5, 818 7,111 | 3 101, 447 70, 373 
1954-55: October 1954__........- 259, 747 140, 026 14, 459 6, 291 8, 168 105, 262 72, 104 
gf ae 221, 546 122, 558 12, 762 5, 842 6,920 | 386, 226 69, 566 
1955-56: October 1955 _......--- , 535 136, 378 14, 028 6, 318 7,710 100, 129 85, 849 
ee 212, 693 119, 094 12, 435 5, 863 6,572 | 381, 164 79, 775 
1956-57: October 1956_........-- 7, 143, 928 14, 198 6, 409 7, 789 99, 88, 849 
a , 125, 222 12, 560 5, 940 6,620 | 283,073 81,710 
1957-58: October 1957_........-- 255, 395 144, 680 13, 307 6, 308 6, 999 97, 90, 704 
4 ees 218, 106 124, 889 11, 384 5, 697 5, 687 81, 833 82,919 
1958-59: October 1958_........-- 257, 523 147, 794 12, 371 5, 801 6, 570 97, 358 92, 001 
2 ae 218, 123 127, 072 10, 855 5, 279 5, 576 80, 196 87, 053 
1959-60: October 1959_........-- 271, 375 155, 871 12, 031 5, 587 6, 444 103, 473 96, 324 


























1 Consists of High Schools, Academies, Junior Colleges and National Defense Cadet Corps Schools. 


2 Approximate. Data as of 31 December used due to incomplete earlier repo 


rts. 


' 3 -; aan, Data as of 30 April for Air Science III and IV, and end of school year for Air Science 
an ; 


Changes in civilian employment levels in the Department of Defense as compared 
to changes in other selected departments and agencies of the executive branch 











Department or agency June 1955 | June 1956 | June 1957 | June 1958 | June 1959 
Eee a: ROR LORE REE 1,186,580 | 1,179,836 | 1,160,194 1,097,095 | 1,052,170 
BE awimintenatenssneiibnaniaeitns 461, 986 434, 691 429, 216 415, 914 405, 848 
is Bdidvnds weseeinbamcsensmbininns 410, 564 394, 669 389, 717 363, 729 357, 108 
Pg ee eee 312, 076 348, 577 340, 326 315, 806 313, 466 
DAI vie tac eminccncaeiacssdainges , 89, 398 95, 101, 139 , 220 
oO SER a ee 46,077 47, 440 52, 250 56, 556 32, 224 
Health, Education and Welfare_.........-- 40, 405 46, 058 52, 591 55, 234 59, 099 
pS ESS RT Cee eens eee 54, 322 53, 404 56, 005 55, 909 54, 991 
PO as ie bailnknlnieantnsenaceddthkin hebdeinnts 30, 686 30, 876 30, 613 30, 760 29, 987 
MS inicio ils dah apd oaraomeinnase eee alia 5, 051 5, 795 5, 927 5, 932 5, 922 
FE EE, ccinliddtheadenssmamcniuanns 511, 613 508, 587 521, 198 538, 416 549, 951 
Ic scp artsnalinalatin win niinhiveniaaditgeaiee Oeiniomnteae 20, 969 22, 237 22, 530 22, 823 22, 697 
Tn och kina deihendandatibcipbudewl 79, 180 77, 781 78, 376 77, 467 76, O11 
Veterans Administration. ---.............- 177, 656 176, 653 174, 022 172,005 171, 414 
General Services Administration. --....... 25, 729 26, 426 27, 410 27, 885 , 943 
Housing and Home Finance Agency...---- 11,082 10, 162 3 10, 279 11,115 
Pa RE EE Ee, a, See, SERPs , 624 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
ect ctndticitiistcnnconanceitetinmnat 7, 508 7, 861 7, 992 7, 818 9, 235 
International Cooperation Administration. 6, 526 10, 168 11, 448 12, 37 13, 058 
U.8. Information Agency..-.....-.-..--.-- 10, 145 10, 821 11, 815 10, 10, 769 
Total, executive branch. -.-.......... 2, 371,462 | 2,372,266 | 2,389,040 | 2,355,292 2, 355, 027 























